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<*haj j ti-:r f. 

\ ska man [ji jhk oi.ij sellout.. 

AH ! Honk talk to uir about 
your tinv funglcd ships with 
their* new dangled patents 1 ” 
t \t la hi it'd a stout set, red 
faced, grizzled man as In* 

munched his cheese and 

biscuit and washed it down with copious 

draughts of rum and water. '■ Wood's good 

enough for rm','’ he continued, in :i rumbliii*;, 
husky tom: of voice. “I'm sh k o tin* sidjt 
o 1 your llash steel clippers with their double- 
barrelled yards amt double barrelled skipficrs. 1 ' 
• “Meaning me and my ship, 1 suppose, 
Tiifilaiu linger? >+ asked a mil, lair, gejjlle- 
mnnly lookii^g man dressed in a fashionably 
rut sail of tweed, lan shuts, and straw hat 
with bread blue riband. 

" If you like lu take the ajiplii alion iu 
yourself von’re welcome, <'aplain Wa viand 
Ferrars,” retorted the other, with a snort, and 
a marked pause at die hyphen. “ lhit tin re s 
lots more dandy sailors and 1 dandy ships 
besides yours. Still, the TtttpSiUtst\iihtr' fy\< 
a case in point. What is she hut a cursed 
iron tank built mil o h plates dial a shark 
could shove his snout through ? An' sheV 
neither wholesome to look at nor good In 
sail,,except by a fluke. Paint over iron rust, 
steel an' iron and soft timber, l.ui.don 
mixture neither Jisb, fowl, nor red licrrin’! 
Hookey engine mmdships, an J monkey ]K)op 
aft. Sheer like a ('hinee junk; stiff as jl 
bandbox and tender as a rotten tooth; broom 
handles for yards, and marl inspike for bow 
sprit. *Yah ■ Fair stinks, too, o‘ science all 
ov^r. An* with it all, a i oor thing: dieaj* 


and nasty. AVliv, 1 wouldn't swap I lie Afii/y 
Juhttsdtt for a baker s dozen of such.’ 1 * 

u Vou're very insulting, sir," said the other 
man, Hushing hnjlv, "and bin dial yum*age 
renders you pi ivilegrd, aijd the liquor you've 
dr*mk has probably a fie* led voui br^ln* l 
should ccrlainlv call vou to arrouni lor your 
worth." * * 

"Haw 1 haw!” roared the other, uni ling 
bis fiery lace round lo th< crowd in the bar, 
V I >Ye hear him.-' t oiler an 1 pisthls for t^u 
in 4 lie Hot nilit’ tlanlens to morrow morning. 
Five-an’forty year, boy ami man, |Yu usee 
the sea. And now in fie told that I'm dnm 
by a new fangled whipper snapper like th - 
whose scientific head can't stand noil 
stronger than h Haw, lemon squudi, if -if 
plen^, Susan. 1 * 

“Oh. go on board vom old tub, do/' sabl 
the captain-of the i\rj'>hhui\\ s angrily, “and 
don’t i ome hi re to pick quarrels with yuijr 
belters," * 

Flop, as he lunshed' speaking, came the 
rum and water into his face, whilst the old 
sea dog, struggling in ibe grasp of a do^n 
hands, was vainly endeavouring to get at the 
other, on bis part going through \ht.\ mine 
performance. 

And this was how the historic feud com¬ 
menced between the two ships in th' ba> of 
the f 'ustoin House Hotel on llu ( irnihir 
(Jiiny of Sydney, New Sfmill W ales. , t 
Here, as the 1 sun travelled river the foit- 
vard anil, sundry masters of (Tail; lying near 
were accustomed to meet lor a drink and a 
snack before the one o'clock gun called then.! 1 
lo dinner. Men of the new seamanship, 
mostly, hut with a sprinkling of others who, 
like bolger, swore by their worfricn clippers. 
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hAd been with difficulty induced to give 
double topsails a trial, but drew the Jine at 
two topgallant yards ■ and to whom the sight 
of a* patent log, or a lead, nr a Thompson 
compass, Was like ttoat of,a red rag to a bulb 
And where amongst other places the shoe 
pinched vs T as in the fact that the Terpskhorc 


Red Lions in the matter of freights. Through 
their Sydney agents they had, indeed, just 
d^nc so; and that fact, added to tin: slow 
passage, had been chiefly responsible fo: old 
Ilolger’s outbreak of tempi']' towards Way- 
land-kerrars—a •representalive of that new 
school of shipmasters he so thoroughly dis- 
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had now, for the first time, hfaUn the Mary 
Johnson on the outwa#l passage. "J hey were 
both regular traders to Tort Jackson; and, 
hitherto, luct had been on the side or the 
AfSrv a fme specimen of the Aberdeen 

* built clipper, now nearly extinct under the 

* Red Ensign, and as great a contrast to 
the Tcrpskhore as could be well imagined* 
Thg former belonged to a lino known from the 
flcvice oil its housejflig as ^he/ 1 Red Lion*' 1 
The steel ship was one of a licet of Vargo- 
carriCrs*familiar to seafarer^ a similar 
reason by the name of 11 I Hue Star.'’ Rut 
Captain Mulgcds employers were in a very 
small way of business com[jared to their 
rivals of die blue Star, who, in addition to 
sailors, owned a do/on big ocean tramp 
steamers, 

■ Hence' they could afford to underbid the 


liked apart from all considerations of rivalry 
between lheir respective employers. And, 
into the bargain, he regarded the captain of 
the Vrpskhoi? as a men: fine weather sailor, 
on# of those products of a training-ship and 
high-class Itoard of Trade examinations who 
know mt ice theoretically about cyclone 
centres, ocean currents, hydrography, and 
Kindred Objects than the j^ictieal ]mt of 
their profession. 

Ajid something of all jlils he jiiutlererfaiul 
igro^rlcd Vs friends held him back whilst 
Waylnnd - Kerrars got iftvfiy, The latter, 
although hurt and indignant at the insult 
put thus publicly upon him, knew 'hat nothing 
wan to be gained by lighting the old fellow, 
either there or at law. And, anyhow^ 
shdvvart six-and-tvyenty cannot with any grAde 
punch the head of i>ixty, no matter hq\v Hot, 
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rash, ami abusive die latter may be* So, 
actually, there seemed nothing to be done 
Imt griii ami bear it, ami keep ns dear of 
thy captain of tile A/ti>y Jvhnwn as possible. 

Not that bolder 1yd the reputation of 
Toeing a quarrelsome man, uven in his cups. 
On the contrary, he was respected and liked 
by most of those who had relations with 
him, and wh^se verdict amounted to “ honest 
and^ good-hearted if a hit rough/' The 
fact, of the matter wnS that llulger was behind 
his time a very sad situation for most men 
to be placed in, and a sailor perhaps more 
- than all* t And the ohNmnn w.fs Ixnviklered 
at llieVhanges taking jilaee around him. 
VisiLing another ship, the chances were that 
things about the deck would catch his eye of 
whose uses, and very names even, he was 
totally ignorant and preferred to remain so. 
Also men were masters now at age* that in 
•his day would have I K en thought pre¬ 
posterous. 

Of course, as was to be expected in 
,l Sailor Town/’ the news of the row in the 
bar of the Cuslttfn House Hotel spread 
amongst the sea-folk living in their ships 
stuck ;rt>out in the sequestered wharves and 
jetties that poke out into the harbour from 
Woollnnmooloo bay to I’yrmont bridge. Hut 
inasmuch as there were very few men of the 
old order in port just then, die captain of Jln:» 
f hpsithon came in for mucly^the sympathy 
he undoubtedly deserved, with the Result (ftot 
old Holger was practically sent to Coventry 
t by the other skippers. 

•As tt happened, the two vessels were lying 
at the northwest corner of the quay, and no 
distance apart. Also, mimhik tfit/zt, life 
* majority of their crews were liritish. And as 
was only natural, These men presently took 
sides, showing their partisanship in the only 
way possible to them, vise, assaulting each 
.other at every deqent opportunity. Not very 
often through the week did, such chances 
offer, hut on Saturday nights when the news 
met, coming Kick in the smnl> hours from 
“up town,'" the din of battle woke the whole 
quay, nnd brought men to sec the fun from 
all The great ICtjglish, Krench, aihl Herman 
mail steamers tying around. 

'Phti captain of the A/ti/y Johnson., one 
imagines, was rather pleased (half** otherwise 
at this state of ■affairs, lie had a more 
powerful crew than the 'i?rf$khoM ■-losing 
men, Lius latter ship* on account of her 
patent labour-saving appliances, for sonic 
of which, she ought really Lo have been 
*«Uowid extra hands* As for Captain Way-* 
lafid- Terrors, he seldom* slept on board 


between Friday night and the beginning of 
the yeek : so lie never saw his gangway 
nettings on the quiet Sabbath mornings full or 
incapable, and sometimes sorely pummelled, 
Tt'rpsitf&rts. iVrhapci his oltitvrs should 
have reported ihe fans. lint they refrained 
from doing so* And if the captain wondered 
how his usually quirt upd peaceable chief 
mate appeared a* times with bIJrk ryes ; anfl 
noticed that the second mate and llv- boat 
swain, too, boro similar pugilistic marks nmh 
contusions, lie asked no questions. All his 
spare thoughts and momentspvvrv occupied 
with the courtship he was (allying on al 
Springwood, in the mountain:?. Next tup 
tbcy^wrre lo he married: no/ Imre was 
nothing particularly requiring ins pivsi nre 
oil board* 

Ihesenlly the two vessels fmidui! dis¬ 
charging, ipT <9 hauling out into the stream' 
began lo preen Themselves lor the home¬ 
ward llight. 

The Ti'rfsitfwn' was a well found .ship, with 
no lack of white\md red lead, oil, Ijirps. and 
varnish in hg- paint Kicker*. So that, ‘with * 
vfier pink composition hi mis running to top- i 
sides of a delicate grey* broken by a line of ( 
eighteen black ami white ports, she soon 
began Lo look a line spot of colour. All ■ 
i her spars with the exception of topgallant and 
royal fliusfs, boom and gaff, were painted ;■ 
deep buff And land people crossing John 
stone's I toy in the ferry boats imnri?hb 
exclaimed, “ (>h, what a prctly ship ■ 11 taking 
nr* notice of the Man foftnmt. Hut 
fa rts seldom gave the Top* RE Ay a sei ad 
glainx?, keeping Their regards on The hue old 
clipper with her beautiful yacht like lines, 

( lean run, bright, lapei mg spars, and .spacious 
poop and topgallant forecastle. Jiy scraping ■ 
and tarring and scrubbing and polishing, poor 
old Hotger did all he rf nu[d* but even then 
she looked worn and weather-beaten for lack. 
cT that paint his employers had not thought 
themselves able to allbrd* Unable at 1 l nglh 
to stand it any longer, the old man bought ihe 
stuff out ofjiis own pocket. And presently, ns 
liis vessel swung to her anchors, ad dark, 
glistening green, with jusl a narrow gill land¬ 
ing running around il/^tetu arid ftcui, lower 
mnsU and yards of spotless white, her other 
spars scraped 41ml oiled till Ihe Oregon pint 1 
shone like mahogany, he felt easier ill Ills 
mind. And looking up at the Red Turn 
blowing from llu: main "royal pule, and then 
at the Mine Star yonder, showing 1 black out 
qf its white ground over the shimmering ^ 
inetal gimeraek with the outrageous "name, 
he swore ip make such a mn home as wo&ld 




Jet people know thr- different between new 
fancied ship'. cninnviiidvd In 1 new fingU d 
skippers uilh double barrelled names find a 
skipper and ship of the good old fashioned 
sort. 

At last Holders agents had got him freight, 
and it seemed lh:U both vessels would In: 
starting, for ^oinr- about the same limn, 
fortunately■ 1 hey um- loading at far apart 
wharves. Hut, still, whenever a Lion nnTl a 
Star met, singly or in company, there would 
■tie ructions. Thus amongst the sea folk along 
the foreshores the interest w:vs kept alive, 
and not a lew bets werivmade and taken on 
tfie possible rare, ftolger, it appeared, had 
announced his intention to his few cronies 
at tfie midday lunch either to beat the ► 
*Terpsicfiitn r home or lose his spars. 

As for the latter's captain, he only laughed 
when told of this, taking no heed. He had 
other; fish to fry up Springwood way. Since 
thfe da) T of the quarrel fie had never set eyes 
on Holgcr, Nor did he wish to. Neither for 
thCf Man fohttwn nor her s^pocr did he 
mean to bother himself : and he declined all 
wagers wilh resjxtrl to a race, saying, what was 
perfectly true, that he'rlidift care which ship 
got home firsl , 1 All the same, lie had 
privately made np lus mind to break the, 
'record' - Hut not on account of Holgcr and 
his 1 bragging ; onb because the quicker he 


was home and back again the sooner would 
^Ihe Springuifod episode find fitting close. 

* _ 

* /'WAH'KR n. 

* j in: niTi’Ki: or i m. urn uox. 

“ \t\ tin- darkest night I ever remember 
seeing in my whole life, 1 ' remarked' Mi. 
Hopkfns, the mate of the Marv fahasan. 

Sanv? here / 1 refilled Captain ledger; “it 
feels dial thick, one could almost take a knife 
and cut chunks off it anti throw 'em about. 1 ' 

'['he Mary had rounded ('ape Horn, and 
was making good progress norlhaboul, when, 
all of a sudden, she had, nt_ eight bells that 
night, run into g windless patch of blackness 
the calmness and intensity' of which were 
such as nemo on board remembered ex¬ 
periencing. 

So thick was the darkness that captain and 
mA'te, standing almost touching, were utterly 
invisible to each other. Nor £huld any part 
of the, ship be discerned, as shejfty motion¬ 
less without creak of truss or parrel or 
slightest lift of sail. Kveji*tlu: rudder was 
still, and the wiled-chains gave never n 
rattle. The only point of light came from 
the binnacle, a yellow blot that itself seemed 
choked by the woolly blackness surrounding 

i‘- . r '■ ■ < 

Presently, a man getting a drink at ihi 
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* scuttle-butt let the tin dipper rattle, and the 
1 noise made men jumpluid stare aloft, think¬ 
ing that a yard had earned away. 

MTu-w!'’ exclaimed Holder, “dashed if ft 
don't smtff Mark ! An’,you can feel it in 
^our throat, cant you, Hopkins?’' 

41 Aye, sir/' replied the latter, his voiee 
sounding muffled and dull, “this Vats my 
lime. It’s unnatural,, to my way of thinking 
A regular phenomem r, dint's what it is." 

*’ L mph,’ 1 grunted * the oilier, crustily, 
J L that'* what whipprrsnapper double barrel 
*ud call il, no doubt, if hn were hi're. An' he'd 
put a name 4" it as long a*his ship’s. Well, 

J ,s posiY*hr continued. and you could almost 
hear the grin of the old Amp, 1-4 that lie s 
Ilyin’along somewhere in theNor’caM 'Trades 
afore this." 

lie had sraorly spoken when fmm away 
abeam rnuie a noise sounding like tin; Imrk 
irf a do^. 

“ fill ? " said J Joiner. 

“ Seal ! " said I lopkins, 

“ A our grandmother ! ” said the skipper. 

“ What 'lid one be dfong iti twenty degrees 
south ? It's a dog. 'There he is again. It's 
a ship rtfn into this stinkin' pateh tV black 
fog-an* pitch " # 

IndisLmel anil dull though the sounds 
were, there presently seemed little doubt that 
they really proeeeded from a don. ‘ f - 

“ Skipper's how wow on *ht* /ir/uvi rnrrvj 
hazarded the mate. “'That hi£ blaek a If ■ 
white brttle that collared the bo'sun the night 
^ve had the rumpus 

14 Ayr, aye, like enough/' interrupted bolder, 
impatiently. “Anyhow, it's a long wav'till 
by the snuilif Jf double barrel's in here, all* 
1*S <lashed si ienee won't get him out ol il any 
faster than us. 1 

11 Isn't that a light, °i L the rellet tion of 
one?' 1 asked the mate, sharply. " Why.-it's 
aboard of us! f'nrj but lie liad time 

for no more, when, with a <iu1l T grating, 
rumbling sound, accompanied by one of 
snapping ami c rackling aloft, a givnt mass 
smiled up, as it wen 1 , alongside,the .\ftwy 
fait it sun and ret named there, whilst mose 
from mam- throats a wild chorus of .shouts, 
threats, and rufSTs, mingled with the furious 
bark fog of a dog. f » 

“What on earth is it?" roared* bolgj r, 
dancing frantically along his poop, and peer¬ 
ing with useless eyes, now aloft, now out¬ 
board, at ihe faint splash or yellow light 
alone visible. “ Ship ahoy 3 " he hailed. 
“What the Mazes are you (loin 1 ninniiv into 
m* ftkcAhat ? ” # • 

“ft\hpy, ajjoy!” retorted A muffled voice, 


as more duW yellow- blotches became visible 
thiough#tliu black mist. “ Isn’t the sea wide 
enough for you, but that you must mine 
blundering into people in such a lushifin ? 
Who ihe demv are yott / ’• * 

,l J/rf/T Johnson , of 1 .ondon, homeward 
bound from Sydney, I let your I foals over 
and pull yourself out of out Wd afore you 
do more mischief. What soil ol N^ifounded 
sogus are you, anyhow? Clear off, yowl 
What's name ? " 

1 "Pnn'l be In such a hurry,' 1 was what the 
reply sounded like. /‘Iht your own boats 
out if you want to/’ billowed 'by something 
suspiciously resembling laughter- from the 
stranger, 

*' Tt'/^sfi <Nn\\ or I’m a dago! e.yi homed 
Mr. Hopkins, as t|u: carpenter i nine alt ami 
repot led a tight ship. " t 'hips,” he rout itilted, 

“ serve out a^J Ihe tomahawks vou run Hud.’’ 
Then, turning to the captain, he continued^ 
M think, sir, we'd beller send some hands 
a loti to rut away. Were evidently J’a.st. up 
thire," * # 

"Ihi as you yke," jrprtrd llolgei* Wraflf- 
Eu4ly. 41 Ihit they'll only chop I heir lingers off! 
Why, man," lie esi lainu ^, in furious tones, 

14 we might b:T well been Unu blind, like 
puppies an’ kittens, lot all die use nur eye¬ 
sight. is to Us ! ” » 

[[oweiftr, the male hail his way : and 
presently in tin* blackness could be heard 
\oit vs and the unis,- of chopping as tile llleji 
lav out on ihi- cards and ent at Intertwisted 
stavs, lifts, and bones, AMit soon beran 
evident that tin* oilier ship hail* its -- 
similarly nnplowd. And in a *wllife : 
.s>_emfd from the sounds of shrailing and* 
swearing up time in the smother ^lat At 
several points ihe two [Tallies liad met. 

The. hulls,* after the liisl imparl, had 
separated, some dozen*or so of feet now 
lying belwi en them. Ihrt lln ii ^ynrds. and 
rigging being still foul, gave them ;i heavy 
left towards each other, bights there were in 
plenty, but so feebly did liny show through 
the thick, woolly darkness, dank now** with 
heavy dew, that they were i|uile useless 
Still, there was no doubt whatever that tlm 
vessel was the thus tiiangely J 

hugging her rival in mid nrfcin and midnight. 
And it was pu^jjig ■ uriou^ to hear lluAiailiiift 
of the hands for'an l from respective forecastle- 
lleads and van Is, 

Ms that brick v headed Shetlander 
njinarri ? ’ 1 ■ / 

V Aye, an’ lie 11 be punrhiiT your hoid ft he 
•got a chance agen, same a» he done afordT 
“ Where’splint farmer lvi'li the game leg? v 
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u, Fre t .an’ ready to use it on* your ugly 
karkuss, whoever you is. 1 ' r 

" I a I s ear from the Irish soger us I give 
the father ov m thrashin' in that Saturday night 
oil tjic t]u;iy. Or us V lost 'Is voice through 
fright ? +t 

“Arrah thin, mo fbiru- blioy, if Oi had 
vex aboard here its singing an entirely 
"different kind uv a song ye d lit 1 so ul 
wild." 

At l, old llolger hurled doth in v with a lough 
tpngue and a vocabulary dial never failed, 
dint there w.^s no ft^ponsc * 


night wore nu, Mack, breath loss, damp. And in¬ 
ns much as nothing is over perfectly motion less 
atjcii, tlie ships drifted with their iiulEs still 
held a|>ail by Interlocking spars and g-ui; 
Finding the men aloft could neither see nor 
fed to do anything but further mischief, they 
had been recalled, and both vessels wailed 
j]ii|KitieutTy for dawn if another one there 
was to be. For, as to this last mill ter, 
amongst I he nu n was some doubt, none of 
them Inning ever in tIVir using of the sea 
experienced anything like it. 
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answer was n turned In his Taunts and in 
vective, 11mt somebody appreciated ihcm 
was evident ; for, presently, he was hit in 
the luce by a lump of eunva^ flipped in tar, 
and rolled and lied ililo balftshupe. 

At this, vudiing In ]ii> cabin, lie seized a 
■mu, but luckily was unable to hud any 
amniuiiitlon Inr it ; so was fain lo mo] dmvjj 
and let the steward get the tar (which was of 
the variety know n-as " coal," and therefore 
burnt savagely) off his face. Meanwhile, the 


but at last the darkness lifted, leaving, 
however, a thick fog behind ’jo At sunrise 
thiii, also rose, disclosing an. extraordinary 
spectai’h, at bast to a seafarer's eye. 

Almost c.sat lly abreasi, -tin 1 jiliijjs leaned 
over to each other with a considerable list, 
whilst Jill their lop hamper was intertwisted 
and commingled. The ,1/trry jt*hm***i hail 
l>ecn lying w ith her yards braced well up on 
lo the port tack, when the TafAchhx hjfl 
floated so gently dewn and hugged her frith 
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her own yards nenrlf stpiare. The result was 
almost ifldesrnbable. The Tapsuhoix V umier 
foje ami main topgallant yards had jammed 
in the t onvspondiug jigging of the ALuy ; 
Vhilst dm la tier's lower topsail yardarm was 
driven through tile Tctpskhon^i topmast 
rigging, and so on, and so on. .Ml die lower 
yards were free. 

It was exactly as if the two ships had been 
a couple of angry lighting women, and had 
sei/tttl each oilier by tile hair, whilst keeping 1 
their bodies clear of cat li other. Hut so 
gently haj[ the thing bi*m don!* that, kirn 
few kflrksTays, brave - peimuuK and lilts 
carried away, no damage of much import 
mice had taken place, (YitaiuLy, the least 
draught of air, a rat's-paw .ifmost, just to fill 
the light saik, would result in ruin instant 
and wide-spread In both ships, all t;f whose 
• topgallant and m^al masts would go il not 
some of die greater s[>ars into the bargain. 

Seeing this, there was little need to issue 
orders ; and already men were pushing, 
pulling, and. in urfctvoidablc cases, cutting, 
lanyards ami seizings until, at last, and after 
a wurk*or no little difficulty and danger, the 
idearing was effected, ami with tripling gear 
each v essel, released, sprang hack, lo an even 
keel again. 

And whilst bu>y at repairs rigging-pre¬ 
venter backstays, spin mg, Piling, and setting¬ 
up the I lomerie war ol Lungins brtwcei^the 
crews i oiimiem ed afresh. 

Waylaud IVij.us was walking his poop 
whilst llolger stumped the A/on's, pausing 
every now and Lheii lo mar out what lie 
though L of* the Terpsichore^ her officers, ere ft, 

and owners. Jiul of these ..pliments llu: 

other skipper took mi notice, only anxiously 
looking up at the sky or overside at the 
water. The former, however, was cloudless, 

, the latter like And the ships were 

evidently coming together jigahi. Never 
perhaps hud there been a situation efuite 
like it, even at sea, the home of curious 
happenings. 

It would have t*een simple enoughV j have 
got a couple :*£ boats over and* to wed tfie 
ships a fait distance apart, lint, apparently* 
neither of their captains eared about lining 
the first to start. Instead, fc lifters B wetv 
placed in positiun<im1 yards braced sharp up 
on opposite tacks, so as to do as iiule mis hief 
as possible. 

llolger had hoisted the Red Uun, the 
other his Blue Star, and both house-flags 
*Jftflng*From their halliard^ like dead fish*ii* 
ttfc stfrles^air. * 

P PrJseijfly, living exWeted^ the sea* 


latmt^ be could think of, one of'the Mtiry 
Johnsons men picked up a piece of coal* 
from a bucket the cook was carrying and 
threw it at a group on *liv Tofshchons fore¬ 
castle head. It hit a man, drawing blood; 
and with a mar of anger a Morn! of missiles 
were sent Inn ling aboard the lArn, Now, 
it is nol easy to procure tilings “dp owal ile an 
hvard of a ship, bill die captain pf the 
Terpsichore had before leaving, as it hap-- 
pencil, laid in a big stock of Sydney sand¬ 
stone to scour hi* d*cks withand thf^ 
being presently broken up, 'made splendid 
ammunition. Volleys of thus** sharp cdgul 
Iragnfenls were now poured on the men of 
die Mrty Johnson , who Ooulit only retort 
expensively with lumps of coal, luniks, Vr 
smb odd hits of scrap-iron as they might lay 
hands on. B 

Nor, as pcrluip* might liave been cx|>ertcd f 
did ('aptaiii Wiiyland - I'Vrrar* interfere. 
Allhongli neither allowing himscll, nor his 
oflireis to reply to the abuse lavished on 
them by llolger, Uopkifts, and the" ofInfr 1 of 
-the More Johnson's al Lei guard, lie was 
actually very angry. 'Uiu^ when be saw his 
iu 7 :n possessed an immeasurable advantage 
over tlu ir opponents, he tacitly pm mitted 
them to go ahead. Which th«f did ; for 
* prescnfly finding that the Mtuy Johnson's 
hulwarks afforded her crew loo much shelter, 
they look ammunition into their lops aiv 
cross lives* and thence pelted with effort. 

As for Bulger, lie simply foamed wmi 
impotent rage. Had there beeit fircig'ni:- Ijo 
be used, lie undoubtedly would June useJ 
llnln. but there was neither powder J^or 
shot to be found, m 

A lump of saudsiohe hit him dn the sliius, 
another bik' broke in pieces against his 
shoulders. Hvery moment missiles struck the 
[loop tiie binnacle was badly dentgl, and, 
some of tile glass in tile skylights cracked, 
•(airsing bitterly* he picked up pieces and 
hurled them at Ins cm my standing on the; 
Jerpstchorcs jump, calm and uneoifivn'ied/ 
smoking, with his hands in his jackets. Hut 
the rain of stones grew so fierce that he*had 
at length to-sefk shelter in the i:ompam<fn 
aionjTwith Hopkins, only emerging now anti 
again to beavflt an emyty 1 mottle at* till 6)e, 
Superiority in numbers on thi^,, occasion 
availed bis crew nothing. And the TtrpsL 
chores were simply wird with delight, rui* 
, only M the fun and excitement of the tiling* 
^ut the chance that offered of paying oft 
some old Sydney scores.* • ^ * 

The Mqry Johnson's alpk ran aft to pmt&t. 
There was none too much coal *in the fore- 
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peak. A Kin already must have been hurled 
■on board the other ship. Supplies must lie 
stopped, or there would be no more rooking 
done* Nor: could tie,; missiles of the enemy 
be used with any effect by their recipients, 
as. genera 11 y, the sandstone thrown from 
such a height smashed to atoms. 

And presently the TerfskharPs topmen 
and those in her cross trees had the JAmt 
Johnson's decks fairly cleared, so sharp and 
true were their■,volleys. 

"Ifauldown that Mg ! ’’ m: red the boat¬ 
swain of the m Tcrpsklm\\ standing on the 
rail and pointing to the house-Hag, “or we’ll 
come aboard and haul it down for ye 1 * 

At which insult llolger rushed from his 
shelter, and with a deftly thrown lemonade 
bottle - the last of a few doyen that ihe utier 


meet it and, uu perceived, ran along the spar 
and into the Alary Johnsons top/ from 
hei e, reaching out, he cut the signal halliards, 
and hauling down the house Hag, tied it round 
hts waist and regained his own ship, saluted 
by n burst of cheering that puzzled the oth< rs 
mightily. 

Hardlv bad the Ked Lion been hoisted at 
the 7 inf'sfthotrs main skysail pole under the 
lllue Star, when a fa ini air came blowing 
little ripples along the water. The light sails 
Hupped and tilled and fell, then rose and filled 
again. (hiwvlng stronger, the wind rest caught 
the topsails and enabled the Terpshhan 1 to 
make a siein board, taking away a couple of 
Lhe Min r Johnson's backstays as she went. 

(Teei upon cheer arose as she cleared the 
A/iin\ whose men were now on deck ga/ing 
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guard had been using—very neatly knocked 
'the briiit.swain off his perch. And all the 
dmc the ships had drawn closer until almost 
in the same position as the night before. 

Thu Alary Johnsons deck was deserted, 
and looked like a coal and sandstone quarry* 
•Her galley funnel was bent an 4 twisted, and 
all the glass bulls’-eycs of her deckhouses on 
one side were starred and fractured, w hilst her 
paint and brass-work was scratched ai;d 
bruised. If a man only showed his head 
now' it was a signal for a shower of well-aimed 
stoned; so everyone kept under shelter. 
Suddenly a man jumped on to her main yard- 
ar^ from th^ Terpsichore's —traced round to 


stupidly and unbelievingly at their house Mag 
standing out stiff to the breeze under that of 
their enemy. 

1 Bolgcr 'nearly had a fit * when lie fully 
realized what had happened, raving about 
the littered decks like a madman,, whilst 
Way laud -T’errnrs waved him an ironical 
salute, and Ins men sent a, last voHey rattling 
about his ears. 


CIIAITKR TIT 

OIL UPON TROUIUJil) WATERS. 

It is not [jutting it too strongly to say that/ 
tlie abduction of Ins house-flag east not only 
a gloom over Captain Bolger's spirits, but 
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over those of the ship's company as wi IL 
Any sailnT worth bis salt believes in his ship* 
an4 the Aftiry Jif/tmwi's crowd felt their ddfat 
and disgrace more keenly than the bruises and 
ails which smarted so sorely on their bodies. 

“ Well never have any lack, 1 ' saul liolger, 
despondently to his mate, “alter letting a 
scowbauk of a turnpike sailor like that get to 
winkird of us in such fashion. Why, russ it, 
we'll he the laugh hf - sloek o' I lie lYal o 
Luntfrui if the yarn gels about 1 ” 

“ U'ell, we licked 'em ashore, anyhow,’ 1 re¬ 
plied Hopkins, resignedly “ and*if we’d only 
Liioughf of laying in a ton or Iwn n T holy¬ 
stones, we d Iiave done il again at sea. Ami, 
anyhow, sir, perhaps they won t he inclined 
to blow about their victory much, seein 1 
as it’s a police court matter. Why, damme, 
it's piracy on the high seas cornin', aboard 
^md stealing the company's llag lhai way ! ’ 
lint liolgci refused to be 1 emnforU'd. Nor 
did it improve his temper when one day they 
met a big cargo steamer, with a blue star on 
her while funnel, wlvse skipper as she slipped 
by hailed from her bridge, amidst Loud 
laughtcf from the erew ; 

"‘There's a chap ahead, yonder, ylio wants 
an owner for a house flag he’s picked nji 
somewhere* [fs got u red lion on il, and 
they’re using it for a inbleeluth in the folc'^le, 
just at fire strut, till the oflnm' comes along, 11 
Very poor wit, doubtless. Ihit Uuiger 1Yfd 
no heart to retaliate otherwise than by shaking 
Ids list at the steal tier’s men, grinning n\er 
weather cloths alt and rail Ibrard. 

“Tin done wilh tht: sea," he said to his 
chief mate? £l This is my last trip. Tliuift 
the Lord, I’ve been able to pm a bit aside, 
an h EVe got a cottage an’ an acre or two o' 
ground just outside o J Margot. Alt', anyhow, 
they were talkin’, last limit [ was home,' o’ 
*sellin ] the Mtu v to the Norwegians* So let 
em, 1 don’t want no more*sea. Its got 
beyond my days an 1 ways.' 1 ■ 

“ Old man’s got Ins Lemon Mown bad, * 
remarked Mr. Hopkins lu the second male ; 
'band I didn't want to tnmble him by sayiiip 
so ; but if we'4 sloped alongside o’ the 
Ttrp&k-atrry *much longer she'd ha* curried 
us properly* Wluji l took a squint* just 
before the breeze came, I saw ’em^eLlipg up 
Steam m tile durfkey, and leading hose along 
the deck. Vou may bet they meant to try 
and Wtfrsli us down with boiling water, or 
some treat like that, I couldn’t stop to 
fairly ^nake sure what their little game was, 
fcf 1 got a clout with a ?^one that knocked* 
alt ttyt wintf out of me/' 

After g while, it really seemed if the 


t aplaiy of the J/ti/y prekentitueul 

of ill luck was only too Writ loLindcd ; lor 1 
our niglu, when miming heavily olV the 
West cm Islands, she wa% bnnighliby the lee, 
taken aback, ami all (bin masls had l*n lie 
cut a wav betore she lighted, a homeless wreck 
in the most dreadful accident that ran befall 
a ship. There w*s a Menu ndoits ^ca on that 
constantly swept her decks and ga\e her 
in w a terrible night's work to clear the mess * 
* o! spats and gear that thliaaLeiu d every 
moment to knock nJioW in her sides, by\ 
miracle almost, no tine bad "fiern killed or 
carried overboard. Hut their^a^- vuu-d 
hopelT-ss wJun morning dawjh d nul showed 
them llii naked bull wilh only three jaggt'd 
fangs the tallest nut 6ft. high where ^o 
lately had appeared ibe Maiefy grove of spars. 
Not a sound boat was leli; ami, to make 
i n.i I ters worse, tl ic ea rpentcr presei 
reported j\\[. o| water ill the well. . 

I he skipper selling all example, Uuy went 
to the ]tumps, but the big seas that came 
aboard nearly gashed fliem away Trrtm*f!ie 
brakes, rendering their efforts doubly severe 
and fatiguing. Si ill (he* wftrked on dogge dly 
;is*;]]ly Ihilish seamen could have done, and 
the el,ink ol the pumps sounded Incessantly 
all thuL long morning wall h,i»whilsL die 
worker*' ears eagerly listener I for the il SU?k f) 
that should tell of a dry shq* below fool, 
whatever she might be above. Wilh Jit r 
naked bows lilted one moment in Sltvainii : 
protest [o ihe shrieking skit, the next burl'd 
fathoms deep, the hull lurched iflid pfcrb- 
and rolled in such a shocking fashion as 
mafle the oldest sailor su.k, and dm hearts jflf’ 
all grow faint within them as the^ marked 
the wild straining plufiges and frantic walknv- 
ings, scemmiJyVnoui'h to divorce any timbers 
ever put together by Iwmnii hands. 

Ll Three foot ten,” said the carpenter,, 
sounding as well as he was able at the nnd 

the last long spell, “I’m afeared sfie'll 
never suck no more.’ 1 And the captain^ 
seeing no use in killing bis men for ilolhing,* 
ordered everybody aft into such slulter as 
could be found. The saloon was as, yet 
commraliwly djy, lfut nobody tyred abotlt 
staying there, what with the terrific hurly- 
burly, intensified below^und the kmnfledge 
that Lite ship was sinking* So life-lines being 
rigged fore and aft tin: poop, all bands 
sevured themselves and stolidly watched llw 
Juige combers that burst across the fore-part 
of the doomed vessel, at times even sweeping 
over the pr^ip itself and hurting tlitT men 
together ig hul£dn>wncd4heaps us the Miles 
slackened under the tremendous •pressure. * 
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So lilt- gloomy day wore on, the captain and 
his mates, %Mhc risk of living mvi pi overboard, 
twife bringing provisions and drink from the* 
saloon and starving diem out to the men. 

11 Well drown heller MI-Im Hied than fasl 
ing,' f said die old skipper, grimly. 

The water was ;iver a man s knees in the 
iyiloo]^ now; ami the hull no longer tossed 
\md lumljrd like a cork, l>nt sagged and 
floundered heavily and lifelessly amongst'the 
topping seas that encompassed it, rising ugh 
difljculiy, and seeming glad to sink wearily 
down between their green slopes,. 

l.ate in the aflemvon, puile near them, 

_ hove iip all of a sudden on the awful sea 
mountains, (hey saw a ship : saw her fur a 
miiiute and then lost her again, then saw lie: 
taygaih. She was a big, glinted port vessel 
1 running under her two lower topsails and a 
staysail forward. And she evidentlv saw 
them, for she kept away three or four points 

tfid name, straight towards the. w reck. lint 

the castawMvs rose no cheer, no hope o ame 
into fheirsultdncrusted faces. <i ,Human help 
in such a sea could avail naught* 

'Hie dusk of the evening was at hand, 
(making objects indistinct. Hut some sailers 
know a ship they have even only once seen, 
as Australian bushmen do a horse ; and a 
murmur rose- from the crew of the Mary 
Jffh lashed tfji their 1 i fe -1 j nes, as the 
st/tungcr, thrown up on the brow of a great 
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rcimluT* fcnnl over held Iiy some invislide 
Eland, as it seemed, .1 hundred loet a how: 
them, arid they recognised llie 7rvyh'o/'o/r. 

Vnr a niimlle.slR: hllllg there, then dis¬ 
appeared, hidden on die far side of the wall 
of wan r that rolled oji ami broke over the 
wreck in one great mass of spray and foam 
In an stem to stem* (hire more they saw 
hi'i, Topping another ami a smaller roller, amt 
Unled that horn her peak the ri ahensigii now 
blew out rigid as il made ol painted steel. 
'Chen a raiu-scfualf hid her, and when il 
ch art d die durkm-ss had fallen. 

h( A cu^srd Kooshian or a l ink couldn't 
ha’ done less, 11 growled a sailor. 

14 llluw it. man, h retorted another, bitterly, 
i: what more cud he do only gi\e us a last 
look at i he oh I (lag ? 11 

"He might have slood by us," remarked 
Hopkins to the caplain, close to whom lie 
;tas lashed, £l although, etiui*; to think of it, 
there wouldn’t be much use In dial, for 1 
don’t 1 relieve the poor old Mary ’ll lasWlic 
jiiglU. f ^yonder if he knew us 1 

tl Aye, aye," growled ledger. “ ^ loti reoo* 
nise us, right enough. Hul give the devil 
his due an’ fair play. This weather lakes a 
man all he can do to look out for his own 
ship without actin' hidty-go scck around a 
i sinkin' bull. Von knows as well as l do 
that the Channel Squadron an’ the Admit ill 
to hoot couldn't do us any good by si^ppin' 
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to stare at us now. Imr my juart, the sooner 
it's over Hsu betler.” 

^Vs he spoke, Li rocket cldt the murky ^ky 
as turn of them, smvre lt d quk k I v hy another 
ami another. A stilletf i hej?r dial was half a 
groan broke from the men as they saw that, 
after all, they were not deserted. l or 
although no one hail acknowledged il, tin- 
sight of that vessel apparently lining them 
had iiileiisihed theMmtrrnrss of the death 
Iheydookcd uj>on as inevitable. 

" Why, damme, if he ain't wearin' ship U> 
get to wmjJ’ard of us 1 -1 shouted* old Holgi i\ 
*' Well,*whoM ha’ thought he’d liad grit and 
mills enough to do lb;ft in sueh a sea? 
f 'uitir up all 1 have ever said agen the chap. 
See, there’ goes another ro< ket ! Well. 1 
don't know r what good lie ran do us, 
even if we last hi! daylight. Still, jit’s rum 
• panv, an' puts heart into a man, unthnw. 
Lei's have a drink round to his health ! " 
They drink, handing the demijohn of rum 
from one lo the other. Ami then, with new 
life in their souls, ll^ y made out to Inal and 
light a riding lamp, which they lashed Lo the 
stump *of ihe mizzenmast, all with infinite 
[Klin and dilhrulty. Hut. they were rewarded 
when they saw red, blue, and green slats rise 
dead lo windward, taking it as a sign their 
s gnal was understood. And, oh, I hi- comfort 
through the dreary, darkdujnrs of those oftier 
lolly harbingers of hope ascending now Iftve, 
now theio, as the TtffsuE^r mameuvivd 
so skilfully in Men kindle Atkmlie weather 
to* keep the weather gauge. Sometimes she 
name so close ihnL but for the riftr of 
the watt r«uud yell of tin 1 wind, they inigtil 
have hailed each other ; am in she would 
seem miles away. Hut always she returned, 
appearing almost at the same spot a most 
noble inhibition of seamanship, that 
, repeatedly brought praise to the lips of those 
who watched- son 1 though tlyir plight was. 

*' hanum remarked old Holger, actually 
with a note of contrition in his 4ioarse voire, 
“the fillers a sailor after all, spite o' his 
haw-haw ways an’ dandy logs ! Wefl, who'll 
ha' thought it ? ,('uss me, if 1 ain't sorry llffu 
we had that 1uL of a shine in Sydney- time 
l give him free rum! However, hey got 
.square for lhat since an' hoot. (actin’ luwr^ 
ain't she, Hopkm^ tins k^t hour or so ?*’ 

<+ I'Vet,” answeretl the first Milieu, hit uni 
rally. -“Sites like a Thames billyboy ’mid¬ 
ships and for’ardd’ 

“ An’ the win’s as strong as ever,” added 
Vfti boatswain. “ Jiut lyng me if I dfjji’h 
tffinl^the jea's gone down a Tilt l” 

Ajd, jpdeed, the great billows, iti place of 
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breaking as formerly, now came in ilptui them 
with routidi'd lops like rolling downs uU 
darkness, lazily. ami as if bereft of ail llieil 
laLe spite and vigour. r> * - 

“ Il she'd had a lull I'naghl it wool* she’d 
ha’ lloated for days \et, mayhV*' said the 
male, throwing off] us fnmli-ue, “ Pel its dial 
infernal dead w< ighl o' cupper use yin" Had an,' 
aVtiluouy, an the 1 a >n I knows what, I hat the 
waS it’s got amongst, ami is having its wav,, 
through. I low ever, sii, here's one who’s 
going lo ha\r<u swpn tor it in that siiinnih , 
stuff. There's just a Miiunra"' 

“ Not me,” replied old iSolgf/, 11 I rl -.uiim ! 
go df/uu all M-indin'. Hul pie, . *p<usi!f; 
ids a lire ship now. Halloa, what’s the 
illmiminatron for ? ' As hr spoPe a hfigu 
lime lit LI]I the sea, darning the l\ifakhoii r 
so close to [fiat s<line of die men met iuiim aflv" 
shouii d n\ her whilst she hung oil lop o! one 
of die sluggish ummled Inllows^a wondrous 
figure of a ship landing out silhouett'd in 
yellow Manic agaiiot I he hlack baekgiomid 
of inky sky. * 

/ “Why, 1 shouted a man, “sink me, it Vo. 
ain't gut his lore ta w p\k to*lhe mast l " 

•“ lhnuler ! ’ hrllnwrd om of the only* 1 
two tuK-iguets of the rivw, jumping in e\eiie ^ 
luent. “He vos lower lie bonU^ Aih 
* der prA\e mans as \v vos Jig)it mit ! * 

Hut before one eindd mak^^mti' ceriain 
the ship was hidden again, jusi u yellov 
tlusli in the dm k air showing wlicio she lay 
U'heu she rose again, hqwevi i; it eould ^ 
plainly seen llait not one Up iw* hoajs v jv 
in die uiiter, whitsl a I roll Ikue cjjst its ligiil 
ali^osl hM toss llie inn reciting streleh ol si-a, 
so close had Mu Z\'rpsuiwt? approai hed. 

“Well, may I bi* drowne<I \" e\elaiuii:d* 
Holger, as ,|a* eyed with ama/emrtit the 
boats, looking like tfchiLe Ibkes on hills of 
sinning ink us they toiled up mu: Iuil^ 1 slope^ 
hidden from sight, then shot like arrvivs 
•:idown the ne\t m full viiwv of the wntellers, 
who swore ami t lu l red in their i-xi iteim i 
“ Ueani-ng lines ready for ihi^fwave 
tnsii lii'S ! ’’. shouted the male ; “ tluw il be i 
smashed to splinters if tlu-y c ome alongside.” 

“ \\'hy ; Lbrn my t;|gs l’ : t-^L'Ifirmecl the 
boal^wain, ^if'that ainl the skipper o' the 
Tftp&kk httrfyt hisself at ihe steef <^u * o’ 
the first boat." And with that a roaring 
thei r wi'iu up from those on ihe wreck, 
IkiJgtT leading* as Ihe stiirully hantlh'd biKit^* 
t swtp( almost level with the lee poop-rail, 
^nd the how oar in each, catching the lines 
Hung to diem, lay olf* front Ihe hiding, 
crashing roll of the rising stern, to approach 
which meant instant destruction.* + 
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It was :i twenty foot jump but thtuj: was 
nothing else for it, ns the combers by ibis 
time tfere marching in procession clean ou:r 
the vessel* amidships whilst where they lay 
the lx>ats were in some .sort sheltered. Still 
burning tar-barrels ami oakum soaked in oil, 
the Tt'rpskhare hud drifted so near that one 
could See, eu«h tinfe she lioie up, white faces 
eagerly gazing over her rail at the weyd 
.scene made almost as light as day the 
wreck submerg'd almost Lu the break of the 
pDop oil t which a ( cr^\vd men were 
gathered, the boats risiflg and falling on the 
smooth-toppgd billows moaning in sullen, 
checked ferocity as they rolled away intft the 
darkness. 

•file firtt to jump was a little boy, under 
whoso arms Uolger himself fastened ihe two 
1 lines, one from a boat and the other from the 
ship, and Uide him be of good dicer, for that 
ifieVe was 110 danger. 

u Aye, jive, sir, 1 replied tile lad, boldly, and 
without pause leapt off tin: rail into the top 
of A’cumber, whilst fliosc on board paid out 
1 and the bmu's crew 
hauled in. It was, 

1 ticklish work : but 
( for tile* light would 
have been. dreadful, 
and'but for the lamed 
seas impossible. 

Half - smothered, 
the youngster was 
dragged safely pn 
hoard., The*, another 
forecastle lad 
jumped And then 
the men went in 
‘'quick succession as 
both boats came into 
use. And most form- 
l nate wjis it that the 
captain of the Terp- 
sitfiire had brought 
** ^yond 1ife-l*oat, 

4 for, as ' Bolger, the 
last man to leave, 
was. hauled in splut¬ 
tering, gasping, and 
snorting, the Mary 
John&m 4 rose her 
stern perpundiaT 
larly, stayed in that 
f position a minute," 
and then disap¬ 
peared. 

u Crumbs and 
scissors f” growled 
Bdger, as be found 


his breath, “What's cotie to the sea ? Ugh ! 
its turned into a cursed otl-Laifk. Tve 
swJUowud quarts of it,” ( 

“And no wonder, after all we’ve used,” 
replied somebody, laughing. “1 expect the 
ship’ll be on short allowance of paint from 
this to home.” 

“ Sii th,it T s the wrinkle, is it?” said 
Hopkins. “ I\e heard of it, but never 
saw It used before. Anyhow, it’s savfrl a 
crowd fioui feeding the fishes tins ;good 
night ljI" out 1 Ajrd.” 

The getting on lirmd the IWp^khore was 
a difficult business. But il was overvt last; 
ami, :is tile davit-Talls were made fast, old 
Molgei, bareheaded and dripping, pushed Ins 
way through the men to where her captain 
was standing, and, catching the other’s hand 
in a go at, hard grip, he shook it heartily, 
saying 

“Captain Waylaiul-Terrms, Tve got to do 
afore all hands what I never thought could 
happen. A if that is to apologize fully to ye 
for everythin 1 I 've done arid said about ye and 
your ship. You're a 
gentleman, ; [V, sir, 
you're what's more 
atV Iliads a Sailor 
- man. I'm only a 
rough old shellback 
myself, sir, as lias lost 
his ship aid had his 
day ; and I'll ask ye 
to make allowances. 
&ir, I'm proud ’ to 
shake a man's hand 
who’s proved him¬ 
self able an 1 willin’ 
to do what you’ve 
done this night for 
me mV mine, aiV 
which there’s very 
few others afloat, as 
I believe, could ha* 
done. Now, then, 
you Mar/s"X\u con¬ 
tinued, “a cheer for 
the Tt'rspk-eimy an 1 
her skipper, an J all 
ha i ids belongin' to 
her. Crack your 
throats, my bullies 1” 
And thus ended 
the feud between the 
Red Lion and the 
Blue Star—not yet 
by any means'an aid 
story upon (he hijjh 
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Stilf-fau'ittg. 

By Will. jam (h I h it/L j KiiAM i. 


UK casual visitor to Bordeaux tin. 1 leading iKws]>nprr *jf the Snri-^)iirsl, ami 
and its neighbourhood is apt unv of die ablest in all Ibancc. 

to rcinifluBer the district merely The fuel is, nvi y hading jniirnnl in Bn: i 
ns one where die horses wear Voiuiliv was, a lew years agp, Bursting to 
hats ami tin; donkeys trousers. organize races* of spitu* sort. Accordingly 

[ can’t stt^j to explain these the directors of f,tt /( T f/tutde, wearied 

things, interesting though they are, Because with reports of horse, font, ;md,ev' li' ones, 

lam in a luiriy and on stills. In a way, [ aimcd*at something higher, sonn ■■imig ah>o 

went lo Bordeaux on hits, ami l ler Britannic lutelv novel. Suggestions wort: (lien invited 

Majesty's Consul accompanied me into the lor the committee's enrisrderatio'i. Ode 

[.nudes on I hi: same high mission. (is a reader suggested a race “on the hands/' hut 



topsy-turvy country. % 

* To commence with, tile I .amles is so called 
Because it is no good as land, consisting 
mainly of vast prairies and marshes stretching 
to dn 1 horizon, and covered with heath, furze, 
reed, bracken, and lijpom, v aried with clumps 
of sea-pine, acacia, oak, and cork. And Un¬ 
people live on siihs r I )on'L misunderstand 
mo.* They don’t 


this was scop ted as likely to provoke a riot. 
An oll’ensive wag suggested a race Between 
Roquefort cheeses, lh r ivttm'h" and then the 
li-ts weu rinsed. (hie day a 1 -andai* peasant 
lame inio liordeauv on his stills, and the 
idea of stilt races rainr ftlto Being, * * ■ 

« The announcements wen: made two 
months in advance, to ^K Wiiit ul the news 


mi Stilts; they 
merely pass most 
of their lime upon 
them. No man (or 
woman) is above 
another in the 
T,:ii ides ; the stilts 
hefng of equal 
length. The post¬ 
man on his mends, 
thepeasanl-woma n 
going to market, 
the shepherd fol¬ 
lowing his Docks, 
fhc resin-col lector 
passing from one 
pine forot to 
another— all these, 
aye, and even the 
smallest children, 
may Be s e c i) 
mounted on Stilts 
in th^villages of 
this most interest¬ 
ing UejKurtment of 
France, So much 
for my •introduc¬ 
tion- Now for 
the races. They 
Aeir origin 
to flic enterprise of 
t La yirtmdty 
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percolating through the villages A tin: 
I Andes. Suggestions and questions rained 
the committee --which, by tlic way, 
included S^lvain 1 Jemon, the baker-slilier uf 
Arcarliun, and the hcru of the journey fmm 
Paris to Moscow. Intending competitors 
became rather a »bort\ Were die stilts In be 
or a fixed length ? Might one get of]’ on the 
road ? Was a man with wooden legs eligible 
to take put in the still race ? and so on. 

At last everything was Mettled, and on the 
appropriate morningof Ascension 1 Jay, J 
lire competitors and ‘their friends Lrouped 
along the *A\cmie (Airnot towards the 
starting point, as is shown in the 'photo, 
reproduced on the preceding pige. The 
course (or men was from llordoaux It) 
liayonne ami lliunitz and back, to llordeaux 
(30’ miles) - and for women, from bnnleaux 
to Ccrons and hack (37 milt s). The lirst 
prize in th 1 / big ratt- was 1,000 Ira nos anil a 
silver gilt modal ; the second, 500 francs and 
a medal; anti the third, J50 IVanes and a 
medal 1 To these must be added any number 
of class medals and money prizes uficred by 
institutions and clubs, and a vast tpianlity 
or miscellaneous goods offered by tradesmen 
with an eye to advertisement. 

The coNiliiilU-e decided ( 1) That the stilts 
mfght be as long or as short as Uh* mljipelilof 
pleased, (i) He might carry a stick, clothes, 


provisions, repairing inlplements, or a change 
of stilts. (3) He mighL dismount now and 
thin, but in such cases he must carry, his 
stilts, and must, moreover, be mounted on 
them when hi;, presented himself at llie 
M control posts/' 

There were control-posts (generally cafes or 
lintels) established at twenty two villages c// 
nmh\ and each of these stations was manned 
by cyclist volunteers 'belonging to various 
great clubs. These gentlemen received the 
slilters as they passed through, and besides 
taking hgniitures and reeurding .times, ihcy 
at led a-' special correspondents for /A f\ fik 
(iiroH U dispatching dt'^ riptive telegrams at 
fivtpieia intervals, M tors were in waiting 
at so(n of tile control ]posts, and there wen; 
also le vsentalivcs of l * first-aid ' societies lo 
attend i ^tillers with cut or swollen feel. 

Uwi! ; to tlic great number of entrie:, 
it \v;b finally arranged that each I .andais 
oomrm lioulil ideii its champion ami |>ay 
his i‘\pensi'S light ill rough. An expense 
fund was, however, sLaiAed later on, so that 
cadi competitor was at least sure of receiving 
his raiU.iy fare to and from boolean 

En the next photo. we sec a party of com 
pel iti ir- just arriving at the starting point in 
tlic Avenue Thici'S, Bordeaux. The interest 
taken iu the race is manifested by the great 
crowd, who not, only filled the streets but 
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also the balconies ;*id windows of private 
houses, cafes, and hotels. 

I have already hinted that the tradesjjeople 
ofldordeaus made a bravo show in the matter 
wf gifts. A tailor on' the Cours d'Alsace- 
Lorraine, announcing himself as a lover of 
all spurts, offered art itiagmfiqae {t*siumt\ 
fait sur Hintin', Other sartorial artists 
followed suit -if I may say so—-until at 
length it looked as though the peasants from 
the J .mules would all return home in new 
clothes* 

The Municipality of Uordeauj contributed 
ioq fr;yu:S and two mcflals. One, Lelala, a 
merchant of llergerac, offered “twelve buttles 
of my nourishing Anisette/' A mail at 
Uarsac would give a glass of Haul Sauterne 


Podensac" who offered a prize of* francs 
for tile fast stiller who should arrive at the., 
post before the dosing of the race. (“ C\'st 
i'i\itassitr Mnhomf murmured tl^e courteous 
editor ot La I\inY (iirSiuh\ "<fttt a ptfifi tfa 
ftftt’ ii/tbai/tr itu'S/'t'nY. ) 

The accompanying photo. shows a repre¬ 
sentative group of competitors h yi real 'inarch- 
iiip order. When on 4heir nalhV heath the 
long stick becomes a third leg, fitting into 
the si i I teds 1 jack anti supporting him on a 
sort of tripod, whilst with Miis disengaged 
hands he rapidly Anils one p>f the liioiieW 
stockings peculiar to the Landes* TIum 
felloes have great distances to L'i i i : hence 
tile stilts. The blacken and heatI ht are 
often wet and the plains swampy ; hence, 



to each a til ter, whom he would not detain 
more than five seconds. Considerate man ! 
4 A bronze medal was offered to all competitors 
who, shirting off on Thursikiy, A lay afidi, 
when the Hag fell, returned to the starling- 
point, after having accomplishetf the journey, 
on Thursday, June and, before a? p-hj., Laris 
time, # 

The number fif medals offered by various 
bwii tg j, increased at <iuite an alarming rate. 
Tliere was one fo» the j an t/gtst stilted ivho 
accomplished the journey in tlrtT specified 
time; anS anoflifir for the oldest, There 
were medals offered by various towns en rank 
for the'first stiller to arrive there ; and there 
ivere medals for the champion of the Depart- 
,nacnt^ of the [guides and Gironde. Nor 
we omit mention ofc a M, Casteru, re-* 
presenting* the firm Juliet Frfcres, of 
V< 4** v <" a ' * 


again, the fftilts, The sheep are often Con¬ 
cealed among the turtlergrowth ; hence -for 
ihe third lime—the .stilts. * 

Kcally the preliminaries were almost as 
"interesting as the race itself. Thu keeper of 
the Anglo-American bar olTered (^titlCfiT 
coiu]>etitor “ two excellent ham sandwiches.” 
A private enthusiast placed at the disposal of 
the winner a gorgcoysly-furmshed flat, Avith 
the use of liAtb-room and masseur.. Watch¬ 
makers, perfumers, bookmakers, hatfer^ and, 
in short, tratiesmen nf^dl kinds sent airing 
or promised specimens of their wares to the 
valiant stilted. m 

‘There were in all eiglity^jne entries aad 
sixty-nine stfirtm ; thus twelve forfeited the 
trance-fee. In the interval between the 
first announcement and 4 the Ace,, intending 
competitor had gone ftto training. r I*he 
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Petite Gironde corres]>onderit, writing frdkp tilings looked very promising for the 

Tartas (JAndes) lc degcrihed several lest race* ladies. Here I may as well point out the 

between as many as fifteen and twenty winners. The first woman, counting from 
competitors. the left-hand side of the photo., is Marie 

IjCt me show you a fov of the lady stilt- Taseal, of I Anton, who fairly remind in an 

meets, 'llieir course >vas one of 1 hi^Ly seven ca*y first. The sixth in the line is Kline 

miles only {Bordeaux-Cthxms and back), and l?os, also of l.antop. She came in second, 
was intended to be run in the day, so that Thu strong-faced woman, standing third in 

the women's homes might not suffer through the line, came from the same town, curiously 

their absence. When they hoard of the enough. Her name is Jeanne [’revel, and 
men's raefc the^ refused to be kept out in she was the third to arrive. ■ 9 

'the told. Alto¬ 


gether eighteen 
tfomen entered. 

The fales which 
governed the 
men's contest ap¬ 
plied equally to 
the wAxien, They 
set off about a 
ouarter of an hour 
arcfflhtfheir male 
colleagues. The 
first prize in the 
wofhen’s contest, 
by the rfay, was 
100 t francs, the 
second f>o francs, 
the third 40 francs, 
p nnd so on. There * 
were ten consola¬ 
tion ‘prizes of 10 
francs each, a and B 
a* there'was no 
tyitrancp-fec. 
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When at length alP competitors were mar¬ 
shalled irf line, a pistol was fired, and the queer 
cascade set off leisurely down the beautiful 
Cours de lMntendance, or Regent Street of 
Bordeaux, VVe see them in tjie photo, at the 
bottom of the preceding page. The traders 
of the Sud-Ouest made special offers to the 
ladies. There were boxes of biscuits and 
sweets, cloth stuffs _and bonnets; fans, lace 
fichris, and the like. n One man offered—a 
little* unfortunately perhaps -four cases of 
soap to the first four ladies possibly a nasty 
allusion to^hc winner's condition 

The next photo, to be reproduced shows a 
typical scene en route. 'It was taken at 


Biarritfr Pierre Deycard, of BHos\the first 
prise winner), was treated with an eau de 
Cologne and brandy friction by the dread 
controller, who happene(i also to ji; a doctor. 

During the progress of the race, there was 
but one question on the lips of the Bordelais: 
Qni gagnera ? It was doubtful all through. 
The stiltcr seen most prominently ,in the last 
photo, we reproduced is a Dandats shepherd 
named Dominique Roumfcgoux, of Ychoux. 

? Hc held the lead for a long time and was 
terribly anxioiv; to ,win, his master having^ 
promised him, in that fc vent, -ioo francs over 
and alwve everything else. On arriving at Dax, 
Roimfegoux had a noticeable “fixity of cx- 



p TIIKfHXH A VJl.I.A^M. 


Rotiscaut, thirteen kilometres from Bordeaux 
The cyclist is a member of the editor ini staff 
of La Pdite Gro.tde. But there were scores 
of other volunteer cyclist referees who accom¬ 
panied the stilters. Sometimes the stilts 
broke, although they were made of J strong 
ash. The men would then halt for repairs 
and seize the opportunity of Siting a meaj - 
soup and fried eggs, perhaps, with coffee and 
white wine. The whole race was a triumphal 
progress for the lucky Landais, who certainly 
never before ha<J had such a good timer 
First arrivals* at’various control-posts were 
presented with bouquets, laurel wreaths, and 
more substantial tofens in the shape of free 
rations dr'fl monpy. Others frankly touted* 
for contributions in the towns, and made a 
grand thing of it. 

Although the men had bits of rubber on the 
ends of their stilts to deaden concussion, 
stiffen'd greatly from a kind of paralysis , 
of^he legs, and also sopa*and ,chafed feet. 
Every'Care Ws taken of them, however. At 


predion, through lack of sleep; whilst his 
immediate rivals (I >ugrand and Peyserrfe) 
arrived quite gay, the latter dancirlj* a fas 
sml on his (jtilbs after signing at the control- 
post, and exchanging news with great volubi¬ 
lity and vivacity. Poor Jean Cailliard, the 
oldest man who took part in the raefe, wps 1 
Utterly done up when he arrived at Ortljez, 

185 kilometres from the starting-point He^ 
hustled off 10 bed, poor chap, andrifrerit 
home by the four o'clock train next day, 
cursing horribly. He told how, when he 
was, so to speak; on his last legs, the village 
wags cried, li Afauecz i ” “ PeatiA / M “ A 
droite /” “ Aganchti™ and thought h the 

funniest thing* in the world. If they had only 
known how little military celerity there was 
left in Joan Cailliard's aching limbs! > 

There was a vast deal of* excitement^ in 
Bordeaux from day to day during the we. 
The palatial offices of La Petite (Jironde were 
besieged day and night by a surging crowd, 
which eagerfy reed the telegrams ^nd bettefl 
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freely according to their fanny. In the office 
windows were shown a model pair of stilts 
and a support as used in the Landes by the 
shepherds, and fesin-gatherers. This model 
»*was tnadc by the veteran cc/tassier Sylvain 


Dorncn, * acting under 
the committee. The staying 
power the ladies varied very 
mtich. Some f-1 out, dis¬ 
couraged, after the first few 
mites. Mile. Kline* Bos, how¬ 
ever, *was as earnest as she was 
experienced. She is shown in 
the accompanying photo, on the 
lenqi^nd side, and she came in 
second in the race. This photo, 
was taken by an amateur, M. 
,R€n£ Minier, of Bordeaux, to 
whom 1 hm very greatly indebted 
for information and assistant 
L The stilt race 0601892 demdh- 
strated the wonderful endurance 
of the landais peasants, both 
? male and female. If one takes 
inCoiconsideration the great heat 
that prevailed, the hardness of 
the roads, ttie speed to be main¬ 
tained if one aspired to wiri^ and* 


instructions T f rom 


the scanty allowance of food, drink, and 
sleep, one cannot but marvel at* the hardi- 

* hood of these people. Out of sixty^ine 

male starters, thirty-two accomplished the 
enormous jgurnSy of 490 kilometres th ( 
the fixed time of eight days and a half. 
Certainly many suffered great fatigue, and 
some complained of numbness \ but none 
were seriously ill. One or two had at 
length to climb dows and walk, vanquished 
by the fierce sun. » 

It is an interesting fact that at first 
the men’s rou[p was simply Bordeaux, ( 
Bayonne, and hack; but the authorities 
at Biarritz begged that the course might 
be extended to their most beautiful town, 
particularly as they were just then enter¬ 
taining His Majesty King Oscar II, of 
Sweden, and they wanted that monarch 
to see the stilters. The concession wus 
granted. Another ten miles (16 kilo¬ 
metres) were added to the course, and a 
proportionate time-allowance granted to 
the coni]>etitors. By way of a return 
compliment, the astute authorities of 
1 \ ia rri U con t ri bn ted 150 francs t towards 
the expenses, and offered the use of the 
Mairib as a control-post. 

The winner of the ladies 1 race—Marie 
Pascal, of 1 Anton—'is *een in the next 

* photo. Notice tjiat she is attended by an 
pficial pace-maker, or referee, mounted on a 
bicycle, besides a iiuml>er of idlers in carts. 
Mile, Rascal is passing through the village, of 
Pont de la Maye in long, swinging strides, 1 " 
and already she feels pretty sure of win¬ 
ding not only the first prize, but also the 
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extra twenty * five* francs offered by the 
municipality of Carons to the first woman- 
stilter who should arrive at the controlpost 
in that town. As a matter of fact, from first 
to last, the prizes had been steadily growing. 
“ Le Veloce-Sport,” u Le Sport du Sud- 
Ouest et du Midi,” and a score of other big 
cluhs came forward with offers of medals, 
money, and assistance as volunteer scouts 
and correspondent?. Then, again, forfeited 
entrance-fees went to swell the prize list p 
and, lastly, there was a vast accumulation 
of merchandize, ranging from • an enormous 
square oflinoleum to a dainty pair of Russian- 
leather shoes, * 

The race was beautifully engineered by the 
promoters. There was a roll-call, or “dress- 
rehearsal,” the day before the race, and there 
were at least two state processions of the 
mounted competitors round the boulevards 
of the city. There were several fine Kinds 
in attendance, many of these volunteered, 
and, of course, huge crowds of pleasurc- 
loving Bordelais, the great event being held 
on a fete-day, # 

The next reproduction is from one of 
M. Rene Miniums photos. In it are seen, on 


the left, Jean Lafont, of Mias (GiYondcX and 
next to mm Antoine Dugrand, of Sore 
(I*andes), respectively second and third in the 
Bordcaux-Biarritz race. They are plodding 
along together with amazing persistency. 
I feas these worthies and their comrades did 
not make such good time as they might have 
donef mainly by reason of the lavish hospi¬ 


talities offered them. You musft remember 
that each control-post was a caft or an hoteV 
and the proprietors thereof (perhaps vyith an 
eye to business) werp over-pressing with 
their wines and comommtUhnu, Then, again, 
private persons were equally* generous, so 
dial what with drink, the anticipation of 
winning, and tte general uproar and excite¬ 
ment, the bewildered I^ndais peasants 
failed to put their best stilt forward through 
sheer inability to know what^they were doing. 
Which reminds me of an interesting remark 
made to me by the mayor of I-a Teste. At 
Christmas, it seems the Lapdais folk get 
elewited in sense not connected with stilts, 
1*o speak plainly, they have been seen help¬ 
lessly drunk, reeling about from One side of 
the road to the oilier--^/ stiiis! How they 
manage to keep upright is a miracle. * 

Hut to* return to Infant and Dugrand. 
The former won a silver-gilt mqdal and £oo 
francs, and the latter a medal and 250 francs, 
besides a substantial share of miscellaneous 
prize money and goods. Roumtgou/, the 
T^andnis shepherd who strove so earnestly 
to win, received a consolation prize' of a 
medal and 125 francs. J.afont, at the close 
of the race, sold his stilts 
(which he mad^, himself, as 
they all do) to a shop-keeper 
on the Cours de Tlntend- 
anco. Clearly the unsophis¬ 
ticated peasants “ knew 
something” — to quote an 
expressive'colloquialism. At 
any rate, I-afont had covered 
on his 112 kilometres .in 
sixteen hours. His number 
was nineteen, and 'b^>urse 
— like the rest—breamed 
a book of rules' for his 
guidance, as well as a map 
of the course. *Thpse 
maps, by the way, <were 
sold to the public at fifty 
centimes each. is 

twenty-eight years of age* 
He finished the race on 
Mayu 30th at 9.38 fun., 
'his time beijfg roShr, 
i6min. - ' 

Dugrand, J Infant's companion for the 
greater part of the way, reached the winning- 
jwst at twenty minutes past two in the morn-, 
ing of the 31st (11 zhr. -gomin.). He arrived 
on his stilts with a'firm and rapid step.' tie; 
fras accompanied by a crowd of cyclists and 
pedestrians, who sang' and cheered him 
alternately. Dr.»Tissi£ r one of *he committee, 
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rec^ved each stiltcr* and exiynined him 
ascertain the state of his heart, his pulse, lit.* 
legs, and general*condition. Dugrand had 
only hgd eight hours 1 sleep since he left. 
After having signed the register and partaken 
of food, hr*went off in T^fuun with a self- 
seeding hotel proprietor, whose guest*hc was* 
to he for some days. The carriage was 
escorted at a walking pace by a tumultuous 
crowd. 

The next photo, shows Mile. Kline lios 
(in tfyj big hat^ and her sister, just after 
leaving the last control-post on the home¬ 
ward journey. TJiis is the village of l\nt 


de la Maye, seven 
kilometres from Bor¬ 
deaux. Kltnc Btts, 
you will remember^ 
came in second in 
the ladies’ race. 
When the women- 
stilters had run their 
race, they remained 
*in the city and had 
a “real good thne JI 
all the week. Their 
presence ^on stilts) ■ 
fanned the •excite¬ 
ment of the populace 
to fever heat, until 
the sole topic of 
conversation was the 
amrse des cefitismrs 
—people could think* 
of nothing else. 'Hie 
women had many 
relatives — luisliands 
and brothers—in the gn§at nice; and since 
it cost the sliltcresses nothing to live in 
Bordeaux, they waited there for tlm male 
competitors, and even went out many kilo¬ 
metres from the boulevard to meet them. 

In the next photo, is shown the arrival of 
tin; winner of the great long-distance race at 
the controhpost at 4 -angom The referees 
sA •under a big tree near the Cafe de Com¬ 
merce. A table was spread here with roast 
and boiled chickens, soups, beeTsteaks, and # 
other substantial viands. The control-ptfcts 
wcrc'decorated with announcement placards, 
fSlgs, and lanterns, Mere is if specimen 
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despatch from one of these stations to the 
head offiJes of La Petite Gironde, in Bor¬ 
deaux : u Vilfandranty 28 Mai Du%ety 
premier hhassiery passe x a dm/ hcurcs trend 
dnq minutes, Refarii aussiZot. ZArrewent 
Hesse. 

Dubet, by the way, had had rather a 
bad fall through the breaking of his left stilt 
when only a few hundred metres from ViJlaiv 
dranE. He was delated some time making 
the necessary repairs. This man is seen in 
the next photo., which shows four stilters 
passing through a village *rery ne* Bordeaux. 
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St Vincent de Terosse he was* followed 
by musicians, who played a La Marseillaise* 
with so great an effect upon the ctfowd, 
that one gave turn ten frandk, anpthcr 
twenty, and so on. At Dax he^ found 200 
people waiting for him. He was too fatigued 
to notice them, and had Jtd ask his cycling 
escort to roar at *him in order \<h keep him 
awoke. He even dozed on his stilts, still 
striding mechanically. Camphorated brandy * 
frictions were tried, to get rift of the cramp 
that threatened him Young girtaeame ouu 
to meet him with Tauref wreath A and bouquets, 
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1 hibet is the harlesS and coat less man, Hurd 
from the right. Behind are seen some of ths 
women folk on stilts, doubtless eagerly tlis- 
cussing the chances of their relatives and 
fellow-villagers. The stilt-walker (tr/wss/er) on 
the extreme right, silhouetted sharply against 
the sky, is the lirst prize winner and champion 
of all, Bierrc Deycard, of Bilo^ commune of 
Salles, Department of the (lironde. He vion 
the most valuable of all the many medals, 
besides a thousand francs, and the lion's share 
of tlie minor prize money and gifts ifi kind. 
His number was fifty-one and his Age thirty 
one. He rpwed on May 30th, at two minutes 
to Arc In the evening, only a few hours 
all-Ed of I^afont. * His time was io3hrs. t 
jGmin., and his ,averago, 4 Kilometres 
938 metres ail hour, including stops. His 
progress *was n veritable tour de forte. He 
was terribly anxious to win. His short 
snatches of sleep were broken by dreams, 
fcp .wltfch he seemed to be buying cows « 
witih the prize money ^irtU settling down 
to trtirrieef life with his sweetheart. At 


and everywhere lie was hailed like a conquer¬ 
ing Ionian general, ** 

Deycard was at length signalled^ on the 
r roulouse road, sixteen kilometres out of * 
Bordeaux. fcixty cyclists rode forth to meet 
him, and hundreds o& pedestrians also left 
the eity. At last they met the champion. , 
He was walking in the shade with a firm, 
Aguiar step that bespoke rigid training, ( 
method, and experience. He wore a 1D M 
jacket of flannel, and his head was cnvfcfoped * 
in wet handkerchiefs. As he drew near the 
eity the crowd increased to such an extends*! 
that you could have Stilted on peopled 
heads,* to say nothing of the carriages. 
Children were,afmost crushed to deafh ift the 
great concourse. After iieing photographed 
in the courtyard, he got off his stilts and 
went into a room set apart for him at the* 1 
offices of La Zktik Gironde , * . - 

tL Pulse 129 heats, heart 120 per minlite,” 
said Dr, Tissie, (£ A little swelling in the 
right foot. Wiry, museuh* man-grand type 
of the Landais/ * * • 
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Them foil owed cordials, a sporige bath, and 
a change of under-cloth us* Next ms self- 
appointed host claimed him, and bore him 
away in a carriage to the hotel, which was 
illuminated with coluurud lamps in the shape 
of stilts, . iJuycartl then partook of some 
chicken broth and old burgundy (what a 
timer*), aftgj' which he hnjl hours' sleep. 
Here is * Fieri u 1 >ey* ar<l in full marching 
(mill Asked what was his most ivmarkahle 
experience at /wt/r t lie said it was 11is being 
taken to all liolel, treated to a banquet of 
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select champions fronF among the stiltcrs who 
had distinguished themselves in 1*693. This 
ir.ee was between three stilt walkers, three 
pedestrians, and three horses. Thu winner 
was a horse named ** Charlatan," who did *hc ( 
273 miles in talirs* 27mm. Next to arrive 
was the stilt walker, hail conn etui. The third 
and fourth arrivals were also stilters {Dubet 
and Hesamami). Kiuconneau arrived only 
half an hour after “idharlatan.” The first 
pedestrian, Dufmtr, of Kouen, took ^oKhrs. 
Only one horse and two jH.ilesliians finished* 


fifteen courses, with ehoiee whies, and then 
t mkde to jxarade thc # lown with a bank note 
for T,ooo»francs pinned on his'ehesL 

'Flu 9; were other stilt rae^s in subsequent 
years. E11 1893 r:i*iie one frolti Hordcnuv lo 
Moniaubnn and bark, 373 miles. There 
were 103 starters. Tin- next year brought a 
CompF te ehaqge of plan. So grval was‘the 
nit ruber of entries and the difficulty of keep 
mg order in the city, that il was resolved 1 lo 


Jhe rat e, whereas all three si i Iters came 111 
uell within the time limit* 

It only remains for me to nt?**k in the 
iiksU eonlia! maimer the Ihilish l onsul in 
- ihirdeau^f, Mr. Waller K. 1 learn, whose 
invaluable assistance utfd'kind lmspitnlity 1 
greatly appreciated dining my stay in the c ily. 
Truly, Mr. Ilcanfs <1 leery presence, a bit* 
counsel, and great experience are a priceless 
blessing to his * l .stranded *' countrymen. 
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R. HOWARD HAWKKR'S 
company, tour nig with u brace 
of comedies which in London 
had long outworn their vogue, 
arrived ntWattlcborough, They 
were to play two evenings, and 
the box-office made a fair report. 

Not* every actor who would enrolled him- 
selT in Atr* Hawker's company. The veteran 
'left no one* in doubt as^o his Estimate of 
this privilege; he uttered Jus views on the 
[iresent state of the profession with a vigour 
and perspicuity which in part resulted from 
his failure to achieve distinction on the 
hoards, and ]>arlly explained it* Managers, 
lie declared, were nowadays mere* shop 
keepers ; lie loathed their respectability and 
llieir nnscmpiilousm ss. Of genuine actors, 
he asserted that the breed had all but died 
out ; men and women on the stage aimed at 
nothing but pecuniary and social success. 
Naturally, lie found it difficult to rolled, and 
lianler stTIl to hold together, a company after 
his own mind. Mis crustiness was yot molli¬ 
fied by the attacks of gout which, with other 
considerations, had fed him toabandnn acting; 
he merely commanded, and whoever unliv'd 
under his banner, lending men or insignili 
cant recruits, became subject# to a rigid 
discipline. Mrs. Hawker, the second el dial 
name, a middle-aged but still handsome 
woman, alone preserved her independent 
dignity; ihe despot never allowed 11 < mseTr to 
criticise, antf rarely sns|>ected that her acting 
gave any opportunity for censure. If news¬ 
paper men chanced to think differently in 
this matter, lie loudly condemned them to 
everlasting perdition. 

- The lirsl night at Wattleborough was 
encouraging : a house nearly full, much 
applause, and Mrs. Hawker particularly well 
received. At len o'clock nr\t Tuoming, :is 
lie and his wife were breakfasting together 
at their hotel, Mr. Hawker was told "that a 
young lady washed* to speak with him. 

* L A yv-iglady ? What name ? 11 

c No name, sir. , Wishes to see you in 
private." * ^ 

The manager 'tanked at iris wife, and 
laughed, 

11 Stage-stricken damsel, ten to one. May 
as well sec her.” 

,, Tlu^ stranger was standing alone in the 
kufjus 1 sitting-room, and, his first glance** 
assured M% Hawker that lie had to do with 
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no barmaid or milljnei stflssistant,? A young 
lady, this, in the strict sense of the word ; 
perfectly dressed, comely uf c ountenance, and 
her age not more tliau^ «evenimi. The 
manager made hip 1 stateliest bow* * 

^ Madam, I am Mr. Howard Hawker. 
How can 1 be so happy as to serve you? T 
A profound agitation madeghe young lady 
Incapable of replying*. Mr. Hawker placed a 
chair for her, and spoke a few mi ore words of 
reassuring civility. - 

“i'‘c annot tell you my name/’ said the 
other, at length, abruptly, but in a very 
pleasant voice. " l have come to ask you* 
to heg your advice. 1 wish to become an 
actress. Please don't think I haw: loolish 
ideas.' 1 Mr. 1 luwkcr smiled. l know 
cjuite well Uiat l should have* to begin 
in the very humblest way. I ;yn <]uile 
ready for that/’ 

Vmi.'irt; a^arc, my dear young lady,Mint 
Hie profession is crow ded ? ,J 

‘‘Oh, yes, 1 know it» xmy well. Hut so 
many people, l believe, go into the profession 
in the wrong spirit. They think it is life 1 dmrt 
cut to to all sorts of things.^It's fjuite 
different with me. I like acting for its fiwrt 
sake 1 : I do, indeed I have L'Jtcn part in 
private dieatricais, and people sicmid lo 
think I didn’t do badly. I doi/i want to 
play jttiict." Slie laughed* with pivtiv cun- 
fusion. tl I’m a wtv praetiod p»inn Jf you 
only knew, I'm ready to work hai'J for years*' 
if irfressary/' 

The manager's eyes twinkled with sympa¬ 
thetic interest. 

“All! (nine now! If you really mean 
dial. That’s the spirit, I wish to Heaven 
1 heard more of that kind of thing. ’ ^ 

The young lady reddened. * 

* l * You ale willing to help me ? '' “she 
exclaimed, eagerly. 

“Wait. I nmsli/l inspire: false hopes/ I' 
presume you are not of age yet - 

'* (Hu dear, no ! 1 shall be seventeen Jn a 

few clays. Am 1 too fining? " j 

Iht vivacity of her leanuvs, the pliably of 
her voice, h-p r modcrst yet spirited - Uatripg, 
impressed die veteran very favourably indeed. 
He fell sure that the c ase was hopeless : an 
army of relatives lurked somewhere in th$ 
^background, and would allotf him no t haifku 
enlisting tins delightful girl, but lie Allied 
with the tempting thought'. . 

“ Not aj>it of it ; the rounder the butter. 
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Hut - pardon they.' ijprcssjiv i|ueMLnns -arc 
you free to tin Mist 1 a profession ? ? * 

14 1 consider mvself ijiiitr \'u-cl hdw answered, 
resolutely,*"id with a knitting of lilt- brows. 
14 1 * vivo only a little nmncv, but, if*it were" 
impossible ^u]T |m irt mysell, f rnu111 \ 

foci.sure I could -manage to live lor a year 
or two. 11 

Mr. Hawker rejected. 

t l4 [ have*:) suggestion to make. As I'm 
father busy, would vou talk with mv wife, 
with Mrs. Hawker? I think il would La* the 
best way. Suiuelhing might hr - ■■" 

1 lie young lady ivadiEy assented, hvr fare 
glowing in delighted antirij&uion. 1 laving 
withdrawn, the man; 1 .- L held a quiek conver¬ 
sation with his wile. ( . ; Mis, Hawker spent 

titvirly an liiiiir, privately talking with the 
aspirant. * 

know all*" she exclaimed. with bm- 
'lesqTu!^ profundity of note, on joining her 
husband again, l * Just as you thought. 
Daughter of a big man —country house a 
frw miles away no 'mother .heavy ladiei 
she can’t get on with* Yesterday sin? came 
Oiva visfr for a lew days to friends in Waltlc- 
horough, and they 'Vero at Ihe theatre last 
night. Ik fore leaving home, she had made 
^jp her mind to boll. ; but nobody knows. 
Kn;kod her for the visit as full as i^ 

woulh hold, and thinks she can get it awjy 
from her fnei^bs h^use." 

A 4 Yes. ' \o good, of course, \Y fail's her 
father’s name ? ** £ 


i4 Major Haxby, Mcdlow I louse." * 

Si Hy Had, i n go and mt i him ! Who 
knows? He might consent 

£l Rubbish ! Slufs the nu.\ child." 

^ 1 shall go and see him. In anv ease, its 
the right tiling In d*>, If \\r send lier awav, 
trft to one die’ll take train u,r London. A 
determined little wench, an ; by (hub has 
the right stuff in lift. Too r, .>k\ to let hei, 
go off on tier own hook. I nr Major Ii'kch¬ 
in Iff. 1 at home ? 

■ I only know he lias Ihori ><SU rd.[v.' 

'They Consulted a railway-guide. Medfaw 
Station was some six miles ,nv:n, am! there 
was a train presently. .Mrs. I fawker, they 
arranged, should take Miss Sa\by round tii 
the theatre, and amuse her for as long 
possible, thei^ bring her buck In the hotel for 
luncheon. 

,l Of course, 1 promised her faithfully to 
keep die secret,’ said the actress. 

11 Oh, of course. Hi come round tli-■ 
Major. Always get on well with old inihtan 
coves. He’ll be glad enougl^^Jomw she 
i;ann: to an honest man." 

4 Mr. Hawker took the train to Mcdlow, 
and at about one rfely r k walked up the 
drive, n noble avenue of beeches, which led 
to Major Saxby’s house, l'o his satisfaction, 
the Major was at home : hut, when he sent 
in a card — a professional one the servant 
came buck xvilli an unfavourable countfaianofa 
14 Would he make known his business ? ” 4 
‘‘Toi.the Major himself/' replied Mr. 
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Hawker, with sudden*warmth ; “certainly not 
to anyone else.” 

‘‘Then 1 am afraid Major Snxby earmot 
see you ; lie is engaged/ 1 
' “Young man, you will lie good enough in 
tell your master that Mr. Vloward Hawker 
has conic from Wattlcboruugh to see him on 
very special business- very special business, 
indeed,” 

The servant c.uriud this message, and it 
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take £he trouble of writing to y<fu! Good 
morning.’’ v m 

It was the encounter of two potentates, 
peppery both of them, mjd ncithcr,rurustnmed 
to give way in a (tiniest. .\fajor Sa\hy 
despised the “actor fellow." aiuHelt sere his 
alleged business was a nur^ pretence. Mr, 
Howard Hawke; cursed Mw twmgluf arisUu 
cipt, ami chuckled Jiereeiy at ihe # \hnught of 
his power to be revenged! It was all over in. 



ir iv,\s 111 1 -, 1 W 1 ’i.' vj i'.]; in- 1 iv j n» 11 - *: i r 


was effectual. Mr. Hawker passed through 
the great hall, entered the library, and found 
himself fare to litre with a tad, thin, choleric-- 
looking man, who spoke at once in a high 
voire not too studiously modulated. 

“Now, sir, pray be as brief as you can, l 
am cm the point of having lor ToihUn, and 
have only live miipUes to spare.” ^ 

The manager, whose blood was already 
healed, glared :il the peremptory gentleman, 
tl Sir, IT you havu no time to spare, my 
business hryl better be postponed. " 1 anr not 
in the habit of hurrying myself' 1 

'"Thru be good enough to leave me/ 1 said 
the Major, with barely restrained wrath, 
“and, if you will, communicate with me M) 

'f'Hti'V 

tfSir,” shouted the rmiYiager, “HI leave 
you ffuidtlV enough, but I’m bothered if i 


a moment. ) he manager, as no train served 
for his return, took a lly to Waldehormigh, 
and vowed that Major Savin' should pay for 1 1 " 
t Tired, hungry, divided between wr:ith*und 
gh:t\ tie rear lied the hotel, where Mis. I In wkrr 
and Mi^s Sa\by were ai lunch in a. 
room. With an apology lor liis lateness, he 
sat down and ate heartily, addressing now 
and then a friendly word |o his guest/who 
was uei vous but exhilarated. 

“Young lady/' he said, al lengllw iuanmg 
back and assuming a grave visage, “ are you 
still in the same mind ? ” 

/‘ Indeed, l amd' * 4 

Then ' -he glanced at Us wife:- “ allmv 
hue to make a suggestion. J Tomoriww is 
Siimlay, ami by die 9.1 g^we leave for Milling¬ 
ton, where we shall giv^ as *liere, two^cr- 
fon nances. 1 * Now, I am aide to p offer yoj a 
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j>arl a vi*ry small purl, hut still n pirt in 
'iiic piece w<- give Jit Millington nn Monday 
night- You will cosily learn your words ; ; on 
oxtii 1 on only once, j^tul there will he plenty 
of lime for me to put you in 11 k<- way ol'it. 
What do von sav to tins ? " 

It look the gwTs breath jiway, anc 1 had 
scarcely less H-flrd* upon Mrs. 11:iwk l■ i\ who 
ill v limi tried in lead her husband's I’aro. 
li l are very kind, 1 kiltered tike aspirant. 
l 'Dn you slijj'k it, young lady? Are yon 
afraid ? : ' 

“ No, no : Pmrcpt, Villi gratitude ! J) 
l 't mod ' l'(insider it sell led," l le waved 
a roval hand.* ,l Now prav tell me wl\Hlin 
you live in Wat lit ■ borough. Should you 
prefer to femaln here i|uietlv at tin: hotel till 
tomorrow uunning ? Ur have yon arrange 
mints to make ?" 

Miss Sa\hv. pale hul self possessed, was 
teady with lu-r nply. She had friends in die 
town whom sin- must see, lull site would 
return to the hotel to pass the night. This 
being approved, slie'iook leave, with aluilul 
ant thanks and tin- man alter was a Me to give 
his wile an evplanalion of whai he had done. 
Walking about the loom, iu■ told the stmT of 
Major Sashes insolent hehj\ Lour, ami gloried 
in the icw^iye In was jihmit |o lake. Miss 
Sjmjv should tread (lie Ihj;il\1s of the UurenV 
Theatre, Millington. cmuc of it whal might. 
The stiff iiceki d old arist'" rat had gone In 
I ,ondnn, where, it b.- si aver l hir a day or two, 
start I] j iyi news would reicli Inin, 

Mrs. I law-ker enlered into i! u ■ it-a, hut not 
^lthoui :uiMet\, The \omig k'd\ - plan, sin- 
Said, Was lo csegpe hum hr-r' fra iids\, at 
Wiltlleholciu^ll oil the pivlelj't lliat -he 1 . ■ h 
uneasy alter a Ju ot ilUeinpcr rn which sfu- 
liad purled with la r U1 her. , mjd inn-t go 
Inane to makL- ll up : t ih.il she would gel 
awav by train, (ravel to London, where a 
friijnd would nn nr lu r, and thciv ihmk 
of the ueM slop. This 11 Mr, I laM kir i on lil 
give her m > help. Atr i r w hal had hap] k an d, 
'she would sr >i i lehou L n hi] a the h 1 a in ■ |o i m. ■ 
circumstances, h. a tier idedlv ingenious 
voting woman, 

'■ Now, M iss Su \ I iv s Cj isa f ipi -.iraiu c I rotu tl n; 

house uf 'her Iriemls, f.pie 1 living* in a 

remofe-- pii'f of the town, had'caus'd snvpnse 
and uneasiness, whidi was not iliminidud hv 
the arrival of a Irle^ivun for her. This des- 
jiatr h was to iiilonn "!n j r that her lathr-r had 
sitddeiilv l eeil 'eallrd to I ondou, anrl on 
Opening it, which she diil mstanllv, helore 
uttering a wonl as \\t her singular heluuiour, 
thf y[>un^ lady s t >w a ^tiod ojiportunity of 
fining the aid she had in \ 4 lew. 1 


f< 1 ean l tell you what it Is,' 1 she rvelaimod, 
with a face which would have delighted Mr, 
Hthvkn, "hut it's hum father, anil I must 
go home u^ soon as possible. Mysteries as 
usual, yes. 1 ' she ^dded. smiling. All 1 c an 
say is, 11 1 ; 1 1 before l i nine away, Tallier and [ 
bad one of our uorsl <|uanels, and I think 
il 11 be ah light now if i go bac k tins alter 
noon. No, I can I tell von where T have 
been tins morning, Mysteries again, Lin 
* the uitr-l mysterious person vmi ever knew," 
She k pt tin' telegram light in her hand, 
and talSa-d'on as ^ suddenly reljrved limn 
some oppression ot spmls. The friends had 
no rho' l l but to' let her depart: she was, 
present . art ompnnied to the suit inn, anil 
siren of! m Medfow. Here she would gladlv 
have ah. hied, to steal home and park more 
of her ; ■ '-ise-sions, for never was young ladv 
of se\< h ell more desperate !v resolved L 
c 3 si apt :iom domt slic rule : bm. ihnugh 
htr lip' s t had gone jmav, her se\ ere 
aunts, ■ .m in number, reigned at Medlow 
II oust*. So she had ^ no rlioiee but to 
travel ' elher on, to wait Jit jui unknown 
st li Lion, and, hmg a Tier nightfall,. journey 
hack p U attleliorough, wliere, with jov jmd 
Iremom. au' regJiint'd the hole!, 'There was 
now hit ■■ danger ol diseoverv belore slie luui 
gij| mV'’ jmil l».'L:iin her professional ear* it 
her :’t rjfe-ssinna! r L arei-r ! To - lieirr ou 
mitiUtne. il hemg Sundm\ she would easily, 
with a hide veiling ol die laee, auiid all l'isk^ 
on tlte .lv to die -[a!ion. And al MilliilglolU 
tweritv ini 1 e' 1 * di■ uit, not a soul knew her.- 
That -.ame nieht. when he returned from 
the llie.il ie, Mr, I lawlo r shoiu ddiei Ifii 1 pad 
sh«- was to plav jlL Millington. It commsLi d 
ol Some th IT'[ V 01 ds. Lit (eO ll l hall do/ell^. 
She took the ro|n 1 * < hed. and did IitjI sleej) 
until she knew the speeches pedeclly. 

She w a - to I■ ea lied M iss \\ i ]< idwa rd, a 
]i;'i me ol her i Jn losing from .1 hi>ok sht^ laid 
11 ■ cv1 1 11 v l ead. VDth M iss \\ cjod wan I t he 
chief lin iubeis of the eoinpany w r ere ne\t 
[I:l y nuidie ;iujiiaiuh d, ;is they travelled lo 
Millington, and ;ill of ibem knew that their 
1 1j jl. 1 ag<a' had a joke m hamk ihotigh tleo' 
were Uol pellliilled to ta-te ils^jhll JIjiVULI', 
The voting lady Iried to see ihi se neV Irieuds 
in a ligliP of sviujuLtln' and admiralion. but, 
evrfi ln |ure rejiching tla^ jolimer's' end, sla¬ 
lom id !h rself regretting I heir faults of mama r, 
their defectivi; educuiioii. She was under 
Mrs. Hawker's wing, and everyone lielunvd 
to lurwilh entire* vesjujcl ; yet the result ol 
t this morning's experience was undbnijdj]s 
disillusion. Moreover, she had :i slight 
liL-iickichf, enough, of course, to ‘afcofi'iil lor 
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her lint viewing thr pfosp< rl ijuilr So hope 
fully its ye^erduy. 

V Millington, mrlv in the nlLrrnoon, !\fr 
Ihiwkrr invite i! hrr to stop round with liiin 
UT\hc thrnliv. where I [try fm^d tnu nr ihnv 
in n loun^in^ mid T.dkm^ :tmi■ [ :i dim lit 
wihirmrss whirh m;u[r hrr hr.irt sink, A lie r :i 
wuril or Iwo wilh tiller milivliLiiLiU thr lh.iii.i_-l.-t 
rondurtrd hrr to ;< rnuiii, whrrr ihiTi 1 n;is H 
m ;il!VvuiM, d;ivli^]ifc though (he window 
^rrrtirj nut [n Jinve hr< h rli'nnrd lor w.ns r 
I Irrr \\v t L nn luivi :i (purl I it lie ivIh.vu'sh I," 
Ju- snid, ^n^:illv, l * Altrt^v.mK *v'Ll nil 
to ihr NtriLtr, :md von slvdl Irnm to w.dio 
AAIt-:irn to wnlk, mv dr.if vmm^ huh : or. 
i.illirr. mnkr .1 hrLdnniiu: ol leununy, \ mi 
tbought von .'• w/i/ u,ilk ? II,l. 

Ini ! U r chilli si. r, Wi: sh;i![ 

SL'l\ ’ 

#Thr 11111 l- l lililr ivh(\irs;il 
l:i-i 1 udirr iimiv Ihrtu twit 
hours, mid W;ls u ntoi'r 
liMM'ihlo ol'dem tli.'in M iss 

S'|\hv li;U( l'Y< 'L L'O^i'L'i vnl. 

AUo^rlhrt’ losing si^ht of thr 
f'mt a lh.: ■ uldd not hops 
to n min lii']' 1 j i hr; roinpun. 
tliuL . h ,; w a s iiji ivlv :i rivji ms 
to r\us|H'L■ hrr Lither, Mr. 

I liLwkvr [Hi! thr virl through 
Ins ^ rn srw-tvsi drill. , El 
uritiovi tl him, to si.irl with, 

VlIhjl hr jound lire hv no 
nu\ms soli i-ln n-, nl t ln-ir 
First jiu-rtim;: In- Wi he Li l uni kr 
no jiLluwjmv Ilh tin- rirnnn 
shLIUvs. I h o^‘*'rn^c-i I liV ;il'lf’’lir 
tmv, hr Uldstrd 
out. M nuiv. 
hr di\ irloil m 
Thr lliUUrss 

1U sS W ilh whn 'll slu L s,| polo; In.'I' 

|»firusrs lor !Em nunm.i i s 
sli 1 n nsprrl ol I n l ^ F r le - 

UlIrHv dlsivniVI [rd IhT 
Mj[in tlmvi 1 linn out ol 
p.Ltirnrr. |!y tin . 1 r\rrtiu[i of 

ninnvlh?us ■]S’ i■ .stimuh M r. 

Hunker nsu^U^iu o:ill)S, lint 
his Lli'iuinfiiition, his uinrkrn. 
his L j| [n l]i Jus which * srr-niL'd To til iiV.l[cm 
| jr]sotinl viol^'tuv, lji'yiiitht tlu: virtiEu utl ftu! 
to u fniiitin't sl.ur. And nt lrn:;t[i she hnr^t 
into U\irs., 

" t 'otllL. 1 , ri mir ! l\ioll, | iooh." 1 I r - shook 
her siirmldur jHitornnllv. 11 Wlml's Jill llii-. ? 
mi tun rouuh ? ' 

Tfo nuseruEjte vouml; IlTiIv [ilrudrd tun 
Eu i :L<.l;u 4 Tr, 


*■(] 

I I^ukirItr ! hr i.vinu 1 1. til ullv. 

h ' 1 In j] Vi hi rr noi miE ■ |l rt to jli.it kind i 
limit; . J Wi ll on jo t 1 1 -■ s1.il;'- : tlu- Jev'-Ii 
nil will do \oii iHiod." L . * 

* _ W 4 

fir Ird fi l■ r ol 1 1 o| thr isou duskv room 
ii(i 1 1 n durkin■■'s so r iim| Jeti- tlui onlv !iv 
stiikm.; :i m:ilrh ruuld li.' liml his w.iv r < Mi 
111 l ' slnyr. Ew .1 vrlkiw 11111 l 1 *t\ Lt.i'f, ;J I Ml |M 111. I 
(Ioieil; soinr sort ol wuik. :md iiriolhri 
irinn, Mimkiii:; ,i pifio. ul]\ ^ ,i >rhi d In in. 

* 1 Irlorr llu 'sl 1 [>i L i[iii ■. M iss S:i \U\ i l iviu'd hi t 
I ll's! Ii s^i m i 11 pd r 'pL 11 1 m 11 ■ 1 1L wiiirfi kisi L -d ru^ 
hour. U wns L m rMut i M lii'ioi-mi. for shr idlt 
srntivEv nlilo |o >T,iiid : lull dir )‘>;nvr;iT v !-■ 

I in :i Vuird ol [ii ,tisc in hi ,i rrd fl o - 1 r 1 ! ■. 

luved }* ss l ioli'nliv iliiirmn tin 1 ] ■■ . '■ Loom, 


- L i'l 111 '. "A . - I '. ."i'll I ■* . 

* 

4 

*■ UVll. lintJJ^Ju lor ds- | ori>1*tirfr:d;; t 
nl lon-iii. hh T'o ]:iorsow Tnoi r l i 11 l; you will lit: 
lirfo \udy LTii■ i'oill|ih[U' .it n il. 

.AJii ■ i rin i n. ■ 1 to t hi - k i iii ‘ 1 , tin ilh :i eup 
ol" t l-.l. mul w.-ni to Ep: i], .> rouurd lio][r 
tli.il shr tni.dil in- too ill to -i:l IL|lo- 
rtinrii ju wns hrr onlv rrm^ofnlM^i us shr liiy 
Uuoii-li tlir luii^ hours, I'rjin^ nnd TmffrdFiji, 
|>ut slri'p ('lniK , ,*iiiu.l on Momkif nu rnii^ 
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Mrs- Hawker's kind attentions partly restored 
her to a hopeful fra nit: of mind. It was a 
day of pakiEuI effort and harassing emotions, 
before iln. whole qiimpunv sin- had to go 
through her wretched little pari ; now shrinking 
witEi shame, now over bold by mere force of 
desperation. The words grew hatch]] lu her 
ears. A contemptuous smile on the face or 
the actress with whom la:r scene was played 
made her leel the meanest of mortals, and 
more than once she was sorely tempted T 
to lire from the theal re, to escape arid 
hide herself any where. Hut in the end 
the manager declared hi nisei I' pretty well 
satisfied, and, haranguing l lie company, 
lauded her spirit of perseverance. 

Ely this time it was known at Medlow 
Mouse that Miss Sa\by had disappeared from 
U attlehuniugh. i hi Mimday morning, one 
of die aunts received a letter, m which an 
account was given ol tile yimng lady’s sudden 
departure tor home, with private emmm nts 
on the singularity of her manner. I n an hour 
or- iwi\ her falsehoods were diselnscd, anil 
ahum was at its height. A telegram to U\* 


whereabouts could he formed. Hut at this 
moment came tilt; postman, and among the 
hvLers delivered was one which Major Sqxby 
read with tumultuous feelings. 

' L mi," wrote his correspondent, 14 though 
yom lM-haviour when I recently calk'd upon 
you would he quite sufficient to excuse my 
silence, 1 will not leave you ignorant of the 
gralilyihg fact dial your daughter makes her 
first appearance, this evening, on the stage of 
liie [Queen's Theatre, Millington. Hyr part 
is a mail one, hut you will understand that 
tins ' ould i nut l>c otherwise. /The young 
huh hows an admirable spirit, and 1 have 
span d no pains in preparing her for her 
tf*'/ 1 /*: Whh perseverance, [ have no doubt 

wlu wt (hat she may become an ornanreiit 
of : ;i■ noble profession she lias adopted. 
{ KJ ig you my sincere congratulations, 

I am, sir, 

" faitbl'iifly vnnrs, 

" E Idwuj i> I Iavvke it. 1 
iruing this letter into his pocket, anti 
uil it a won! of information to llie dis- 
ie.l I ladies. Major Sa.\hy rushed from the 

hmis(■ r It e 

d ro v e post - 




U;\*\r into 
A..,' > i ■ M alllebnrnugh, 

" iuro 

^ r - ' p'd: caught a Irani 

.. ' r ;.W f<>1 Milling'll. 

;J;l5J IV before noon 

IU |r ;M) * ^ 

k+. ^ hex office was 

g.k open, ami Eu: 

4 ' dema lit led the 

manager. 

Mr. Hawker, 
antieipa i i ug 

liiis u.bt, had given his instructions. 

l * \\ nal name shall 1 say, sir? 11 
inquired 1 lie official, 

" There is tny card.” 

Idle Mjgor cooled his heels lor some live 
ninnies. . 

^ Mr, 1 la wker is engaged, sir, t Will you let 
him know on whnl business von have come?” 


■ :.i, 'j iii-. icije 

Major at his I .uwluti hotel remained un¬ 
answered ; owing P] Eirs iihaciiimiis in town, 
he did not veeme it till late at night. 
'1 ravelling by tin 1 newspaper train on Tuesday 
morning, the enraged ami anxious lather 
reached home about nine o'clock. No news 
had arrived ; no conjecture as «.<> the girds 


lie k J1[J ' vs niv badness jmleetly well,* 
answered the Major, su-rnly. l ',Tell him so, 
and that l m not in the mood to stand any 
nonsensi 
lh Yes, sir.'’ 

()l one thing Major Saxby was able lo 
assure himself: tin* playbill at theMth^aLrc 
did not exhibit hN daughter’s name. Hostility 
the old ruflian had toiil a mere lie. - As he 
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\uv. South Kensington Museum 
is a much maligned institution. 
Ami yet, although to revile it- 
seems lhshiom)ljk\ few will 
.vniiun.1 to ttony two things 
the miens! uf its conknls and 
the eonrksvund :iE hLiLv iff its ollirials.i 

No doubt many of the South Kensington 
tr-. a mi re^are nrjt c\hihiu:d so advantageously 
as Iiii 'y be : Kill unless yon expect tin: 

odieials to provide new I mill linns out of their 
own pocki Is vou ("iii't blame them Ini’ lliis. 

Amuny the little known possesions of the 
museum is a collection e if' (’hildreus IBooks 
ol hvyme general it ms. 'These i piaint pub]a a 
tio]i- h which dale fn m tin: sixteenth eetitiU'V 
onwards, yive one an i \n-ci«-n I not inn a if 
the manners and custom *. and beliefs that 
preva i lei 1 aim inn bin' ancrM i as : he* ;di 
showing what kiml uf eduead mal lilriuture 
was provided for the insiriieiion and amuse 
moat of l I’LL ‘ children of otbei davv # * 

11eie N reproduced the Tir-^1 t>1 a srl of lour 
pictures MluMraliuy various stayy-s in the 
cafecr of a (rood Koy. The Had lioy, ol 
eoursei commoners hy thumpiny hk sifter in 


the nursery and winds up at the end of a rope 
m Newgate, These,, pii.lures are from a 
ipiainl I it L Lir hook called ** The Kdiuhuryh 
New Alphabet and Progress of Industry. 
Sixpence ,1'Iain ; i )ne Shi 11 i 1114 ^ i oIoumL * 
Nowadays if could he sold with profit 
at . f.ntiling another instance of the 
pm:. of industry : hut this is hy the way. 
l li< WM' contains four letters to I he piyr, 
and ^ tathei euriuus. *' I " stands lor Idiot 
- a o ird fiyuie astride a hobby-horse. with 
a to Is rap on his head (the idiots, not the 
hor M anil an enormous niff round his nerk. 

1 / Mauds lor Zoologist. A benevolent 
pet - .n is sitting m a valley making notes. 
I -lo L elephants, sea-serpen's, and wild-fowl 
of t n son are looking over his shoulder, no 
dm: : in order to see that their idiosynerm.u s 
ait' ■' '■ iperlv 1 k si a 1 1 jrd. 

A -1 ■■r Piv alpl ill I nl, die lVo^re^s of Industry. 
Tin- ' 1 ood Ikiv k introduced in the nursery 
May [No. 1 ). lie looks rattier a repulsive 
yony \ ay a bond, so that his amiabilities must 
hri ukeii fur yrauteiL So supremely perfect 
was 1 an (loud I loy, that wi are toh I even 
*' This Kockiny horse, his meriL did anpiire.” 
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pen-and ink embellish merits is by Jin means 
unknown in our own day. 

(hr re product inn is jmm the qua in test 
educational bonk im:finable. It is culled - 
JIN’ YlSMd,K WnKUi; 

* Hi. 

NnMi sr| .unit: AMI f h M IfKI-.i iH AI ]. ||[C 

(.’mil Turv-s mia] akk is ]in W-nnn. Anj> 
w IniN.iinn-.M I m ni ts. 

, ]n A\* iy> ( H m>. 

Wm i ii:n i;v ink Armok i\ I, a j in ash 
then Pi n n. 

1 Si-ini; inn 1 <4 1 1 i^ hiM lmhI die must smt:ibk l Ui 

■YUiMirifs ( ;i|ijrilic% ft] ,m\ lie INlIU lijtluTLu iil;uIi\ 

1717 , 


" trill I n j| n U 

High Mutch "'* « . 
l * Mos! suitable Ui 
(’}dldrt:iiN( ’upari- 
lies," etc. : 1 Itlt 

don't be nmlcr 
any misapprehen¬ 
sion. 'Mil- amhor 
knew :is well as 
you tint! be had 
got I,oki of n stu¬ 
pendous theme* 
lie is half EilVi-uI 
to begin, Thru: 
are nine prefaces : 
ns you tun/ :h ( .se 
over you begin 
to think ids all 
prefaec, anti the 
whole llmi^ an 
eighteenth cen¬ 
tury joke. It is 
no joke, however, 
but a serious 1 rIn 
rational woik put 
into the hands 
of teachers ami 
children with the 
view of instructing 
thr/in in every 
thinh. known and 
unknown, on tin: 
lace of ibis (ilunct, 
l J n face \o, 4 

onnjmiuv^ with 
this ji m billions 
aphorism : 11 In 

struetJuP is I in: 
mums ol expelling 
rudeness, r 
‘‘Mli fi ytwng ;e/A 
oii^hl A* /r uNi 
fifrnls/hrf w Hit' 
vWs" The hah 
to, .\plain it. Po! 
wrh which, 1 etc,. 


must remember how overcome the uuthoi 
was with the magnitude of his subject, and 
forgive a little incoherence. 

It is the page dealing with “ Mrfonnrd 
and Monstrous lJ eop]e " that we have repro¬ 
duced m No. 5. The three figures an. 
supposed to \ in body every one ol tl ie strung 
and 1c,ol'ul afflictions Ihat arc given below. 
Jl is ,1 peculiar anUnopidomical lesson foi 
child 11 u, stii h as evt 11 Sir William Turner 
hi 111s- II could not have given. I low exhaus¬ 
tive the deli nil ions of *■ Monstrous and 
I h/h oiled People h> ! 1 low coir eniriiL are 

I he i t 17 re ji re 


XLVL 


| Deformed and Mon- 
I ftrous People* 


Ihformes & 
Monjtrofi. 


Monflrous 

a W deformed Peo/lt are 
thrje nvhi<h dijja in the Roly 
frtm the f/dt ttary jhApt\ 

0* rrt th /'wrr (.iiant, 1* 
thli'th Dw:,rf, 2, 

(>r,t;wi:h twu Bndic% 3. 
Or^y with 1 wo Head , 4* 

; &ndjuA* like M'.rtjL i' . 

Artrxgfi tM>' c. 1 re rahned, 

! *TAr jolt-headed, 5. 

Th ercai-jioftd, 6. 
i The hlvibbrrdipprd, 7* 

: Th blub cheeked, 8, 

1 ^go^le-cycd, 9. 

; Th wryoicckcd, 10* 

Th ^rcsit^hmaced, ij. 

Th crump-hacked, fa* 

Th crump fro ted, j 3. 

Th flee]'1c-crowned, 15. 
uN n thfi 

Th b^Upiucd- 14-* - 


P|||||| 


k f/rhrmei fu rlC 
abcuntci corpore 
%, com muni forma* 
ut funt, immanh (hear. 


a cum eniriiL are 
I lit 1 i t 17 re ji ee 
nimdieis illuslral 
1 iii; I ho jol I 
headed,” “the 
blub checked, ■' 

and (he resl. And 
luuv useful il must 
be when children 
^rtnv u[i and 
nut into a Inicm 
le n t world to 
know (he I ,aiin 
for ‘ wr\ “:iei ketl, ’ 
£ ' hluh! er-fipped," 
a n d 11 li a 1 d - 


no need tor m^lit 
schools anti the 
like in those days. 
( (insider ihc ma^ 
ni f iceid I v ctiiti- 
plete lesson oil 
Serpents a nd 


N-lllUS (Fnviilicj ;j 

w h icll 

is nr 

xt 

RiiS'rprfy 3. 

shown 

(No. t 

A 

ftRypu ^ 

The 

habitat 

ol 

k id gcniM inonrtra* 

en eli 

reptile 

is 

His accenfentur, 

^Itecim 

tlv givt 

'ii. 


'■The 

Adder 

in 


il:dies,TJt: ours, but don't ask us 
Possibly it is Instiur.lion . . * 
etc,, that is meant; but you 


Nafi, 6* 

Lahoi y. 

Butt p, $. 

Sptth, 9, 
Objitfm, \ 
Strumtjtfiy i r. 

(tihhfiit) 12* 
Liripy i, 1 3'..,, 
Cih, ij, 

addc 

Cithojlrum, 14. 


houses ! AgJiin, you 
its number in the. | 
less hiul is given al 


die Wood,’* “The 
As]i in the !■ ieltls, 1 
anti " 'Hie \\‘aU 1 
■ Snake ” ■ ■ curi 
, onsly enough 
o "ill the waiter. 1 
f l’ H ven the int>st 
'lnmiliaA’ objects ol 
dojuestic life w’rrc 
not oiMluoktd. 
lh The lk>n (<>r 
M ild snake) in 
can rclcr to effeh bp 
jicrure. What piUc 
jo u 1 the Salanumdei 
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Snake* fw; 

*bj tbtmfclvs i 

Tht Adder, i, 
in the wovd j 

Tfo Water-fnake, a. 

pj ; 

Viper, 3* * 

awwgfl gnat fonet : 

The Afp, 4 - jb ti t fields. 
Tiic Etaa far Mild fuake)5. 

Jff fietrfii. 

The Siow-worm, G, 

is bfitjJ* _ 

The Li/.ard* 7. * 

and the Salamander, 

(that IvyethUn* tnfire) Iwe 
fta, 

•rise Dragon, ij. 
a winded Serpent, 
ktiUth Sit U* ftithy 


Strpetite* & lie pi tit a, 

Jvguri repuru 
(Inuamld fe; 

ColuhtVf 1, 

in SyWa; 

Natri* (hydra) a, 
in A^ui \ 

Ftpra, 3. * 

in f&xis; 

dfpiu 4> m camp 11. H 
/>W tf £, 
in Domihu?. 

Ctilths, 6* 

efl ewea* ■ * 

La<f rfa t J, 

AWn-v/Mt/raj S 
(in i^ne viva*,) habent 

„ pedes, 

Dr,K<i t <)* 

Serpens u lfit us t 

ntc.U hnJiiu, * 


The iJafiJifk, iOy 
with his h yt r ■ 

And the Scorpion, 11. 
with h* pvjitwui tsit. 


Ha/jitjtufj io* 

Ocnlii ; 

Jufir/v, r r. 
venenata caudi. 


(thill livilh lon^ in till■ jnd*lh.U lin- /mi 
hath never yrn) ? Whv, liul lie hath fori, 
What woitlii >011 ? \u. S in |li<' |iid no- 

shows Ihm <Lmrin^ a hni nfiipe a nr l sur¬ 
rounded with a liefy nimbus. The iJra^oi^ 
wu are told, is a wind'd serpent that killeth 
with liis hri-alh. I 00k at him in \n. o< 
Next comes the deadly eved Ikisilis^ and the 
Scorpion with his^pnisunous laih *Pml i\tn if 
really 1 m 1 posulde *tha 1 such things were 
seriously Jnuidit in our sehonls ? 

Tin* Visible Worki ncsL :;oes on to yi\ c 
a tjurur list of European stales. They ' 
siif'li un familiar loiiulrics as # 
Craath, 1 facia, ScLivunia, Podnlhi, Tart ary ( d 
Lithuania, ^island, Muscovy ttmf m Russia. 


f d*hc \vi hni- It-'Min 1 #niu]lulus ; 

*' Now ku iliy our writing with rails . 
saml oul of a sand hov." Mir iMrlua 
: is >aid to |n-il‘[imi *\unv 

ul[ur\ *.\llrr li,n in^ li w:i'.fir'i| us 
in muK" 11 hr 1 j[h \u -[h *ii ^riu uilh 
! a |irn kiiih'. wl^rnMl tin- Not»d 

' s[m 1 dli .out." i >f l\\ - sll< m.ni 

' wr n id : " Nutt llu- |^v L ii ian fm 

U'L'Ir lh liis jiiiUi and tlu-iT [>ir 

! m 1 ihrih a el l (-»|it in a 1 oil ihat is 

1 madi^ ready 111 an :ij odirraiyb shop, 

i \Uuav dtu^s^iu- ki'|^ in »allv|iuls, v 

! 11 i Jiil and grayer is {.r/V *) tin- Is ! 

|)ln .-.[I 1 1 uli ilk |i -s 1 1 h fl . 1.1 i :■ :, 

■ jitolislv. 

I Iboi Lam truing is i[c.nCLi!n-il *111 
! l]u> uondriiirl uork. “This Mir 

sj u >i 1 ni ik il di i : n -j 1 w fio stir I hi ir m 
f >l fl lirS. I So kiln] full! huili; lltlrrl 

willi air I >v m< -a ns of a \* lit il is 
tossed to and li'o mill llV 1 1 -.1 ill llir 
o] .lai an/' An uih iL'stin^ filin' ! 

Ur tk L \1 Ll 1*11 lit jin mrn flion: 

drfi-hllul nlm ational work on l'nr ^ 
Mil IiI-I■ t of rtirjllct^' (or i‘hildli-11. It 

kas imlifishi-d" 111 the very lii'sl \«-:ir 
o! dk' i-i;'hlorlltlM vimil'V. N*t[r lEklt 
thuv air addnl lo tile Kul-'s tor • 
t I faliu\ lour, “Some >lu »iT and *ui \l 
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Precepts.' Truly they are very u mixi.The 
work went into at least four id it ions. We 
are sire it would go into fourteen if someone 
hrought it (Ait again vow. lh>iifes the title 
page (No. 7), \ve reproduce pages light, nine, 
and fourteen of this mo^i uiriotis little work 
(Nos. K t i), and i cv). Knle eight, on page eight, 
will surprise our uwn lillle veil bred ones. 

The prelate porkiHeuslv L Its us that 
“ A scholar ill bred in his behav iour . . . * is 
the fretting disease of hi> parents' discontented 
mind ; who, if tlu v he person'-', of good and 
ingenious breeding, I'aifuoL hut he tilled with 
heinous resentment, to observe iji their 
children a carriage so hateful and unlike their 
own. 1 ' 

First oniu s th On behaviour at the eliureh/' 


( 8 ) 

8 . Feed thy fitf with thy two 
Fingers, and (he Thumb of the 
left fund, 

1 9 - Speak not at the it 

thy Superiors be difeourfmgj uird- 
dlc nut wph'ihe made/ 

10. If thou want any thing 
from the Servants, call to them 
fbftlra* 

i r. Eic not too frrt, or gree^ 
dtty. , 

w. Eatnot too much, but mo 
dmttly. 

IJ. Fat no! fr, flow as to make 
othets wait fur thee 

Mike not a. noife with thy 
tonguc> muulh, 1 ip-5 p or breath, 
tirhei in raring or drinking, 

$titc nor iivihc face of any 
one ( cfpeculty thy Supt/ior ) it 
Uic Tbde. 

i 6 t Greafe not^thy Fingers or 
Napkin, moic than necetfiry re¬ 
quires. 


Here R one preempt Srmn 11 j l- i .itegorv : *’ Ke 
not hasty In uni iml of tlw < Imri'li whi-h tin ■ 
worship is ended, u I In m wort weal v * 'f 
being tI k re/ The folio a ing is marked as 
important: ''Smell not to lliv'n^at not ntnve 
it to thy nose. Turn it: not the i ;hi t side 
upward to iicw it upon the plate. Throw 
L Et>l anything under 5 *the table. Gnaw not 
bones, hut clL-airthem uilh thy knilo L 

SetTne of the weiv shrewd enough 

and appliejihliuat ;t!L limes. L ruler ih Rules 
for-behaviour in Wompanv," we read: "'ll 
thy superior be relating a story, say not 1 I 


C 9) 

1 7. Bik’ not (hy bread, but 
brfift it, but not with flovcnly 
Fingers, mr wtih the fame where¬ 
with <hnu Ukd] up thy then. 

Dip not (by Meat in the 

Si WlC. 

Take not fait withagrtazy 

Km/c. 

10 Spit nor, cough nut, nor 
Mow (hy Note ii T^ble if it may 
be avoided ; hut if there bt> tie- 
certify, do ir afidc, az:J without 
much jimfc* 

ii. Lean not thy Elbow on 
the Tabic, or on the back of thy 
C hdir. 

Zi. Stud not thv mouth fo 
as tu hll thy Checks; be content 
with (mallei Mouthfuls, 

l\. Blow not rhy Meat, but 
with Primer wair [ill it be cook 
Sup nut hrodl j( the Ta- 
Tic > bat cat it with a Spoon. 


have c-aid it befntv/ hul attend as if it we 
to tiler altogether new. SWtii not to t/f/iw/f] 

( '4 ) 

7 .. In coughing or filer ling mike 
as in lie node as p‘!h ;le. 

S, If rhou ciiirmi avoid yawn- 
Ihuf (by Munth with.dune 
fjind nr Himlktrchitf be hue it, 
turning fIvy h-KC afldr, 

y. Wliendioirbliiwcil rhy Nofe, I 
Imi Uiy Himikerdiid he u(cd, and 
TUdkc uni a noife in (n lining j 

in. friuw not thy Nitls, pick 
them nuf* nor bite them with thy ! 
■ ' Ttah. ^ i 

1 1 . Spii noT in the I\oom, huf in 
! nacorner. afirl rub ir out with thy [ 

Foot, or rather go put and do 

| it abroad. i 

j \ 2 l can nut upon the (".hair of | 

! a Superior, (UnitingLcbhtil him, ] 

■» i Spit not upon the fire, nor \ 

fit tea wide with thy Knees it ir. j 

; 14, Sit not with ihy legs j 

Trotted, but keep them lirm and 
: (eded, and thy Feet evtn, j 

15. Turn not thy back to any, * 
but place fh* fell conveniently, 
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f/it' truth of it. If 
he tell it fti>t ri^ht, 
sniper Hot, Her rn- 
deiivour in help out 
m*add lo hi.s ivlu- 
Linn." 

The page vw iunI 
repmdmv {\‘o. i ij 
was nno nf m-uti] 
i n “ The V i si hie 
World* whit h were 
ini ui <h d (i) To 
beaeh the Alphabet : 
[2) To te*uh n 111 lh' 

J .Jilin : hO 1 o render 
: hildien familiar will] 
the forms of animals, 
::U\ \ arid f.|) 'I’m give 
:ln j rhmni tt risi.ii s of 
UJK’h, f I(HV tlKlDV 
birds did tlie uifm nl 
inllinr try to kill w it 11 
me stone ? 

V h r re m;iv ho, 
irvcNil opinions 
iboll? tlw Value of 
: lie l nl or ination. 

I lie < erioth " i 
1 The ( liickon pip 
) e I h “ T Ei o 
.airknw singeth " ; 

1 The J In-; grinnelh," 
l\v rse tie helpful 
lints. Other page* 
yiwwrn more shu t 



( 4 ) * 

Fth 1 cbmat, ffdifwa&]N n 

Tht Cat truth* 

Amiga clamat, o b p| 0 o 
Lit Carur truth 

PtfLus pipit r pipi\p? 

lbt Chu'ktn fippttb. 

r.yW.vj^utuUr, i-tti 
Pbe LutUm JihgeiL 

Cams ringirur, trr j R r 

Ibt Dtg grimit{h 

rttftu- fihihr, ft\$ i 

' Iht ■ Sirpon Lfjk’tb* 

CtaatUr t Ijrr.atj tu \ T t 
'/ It? jay truth, 

Bub& nlul.P, if -ij U u 

Jbt Owi i'Ufti w* 

T.tpus \’auii> *: t j \V w 

fC tiiO!* rn a C. ib* F 

t\a :a ckivu? £-'' ;V X X 
TO 11 


l 


>j.v! Y y 


i/butf 

Tiv Ajs htiyrtb. * 

*1 a { ; r /t h 

7 he / j - tr IK/C 


i nit faet.s. " r J' Ik 1 

;nose gaglrih*': l Mlnhear' grumble! 1 1 ." Win* m'eiyn]tamed hv ids 
nth not met a grumbling bear ? Ay r ;iin, w«nn Jei hd ipndi npi'd. 


11 file sn:hr i jurielh 
alum L her s nail 
horn." i mild ;inv- 
liliru; pnnsihlv ho 
miM L lumiiiuus ?' 

NiaI I’nniij the 
litie • |Ul;l' and hvu 

S pVe 1 Ilf ejl 

<\os. i _\ 1 1 ;. and i \) 

Inan an eld 1 .oIUtv 
|ji)i]k >B pnhlishi’d in 
J-]t li i ] > in i‘L;h in the 
* seot mi! * deeadr of 
tins eiiiiuvy. \e0 
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Klimt ispii'L'r t(i Flowers i)l IuslMiction" 



VVliJll in ui IijWM'lI Id t11 d- s,iIpt 

Whir i jih hi xbHtit ilT jimu 
illtrUnltit lih 1 1 - 1 L--ti 1 
Aj iui^i'y “'ill-in 1 


llOl>C ^|S Will US dog. *■ Will 11 J IvOV U 
mini I 1 s j ride, [ pull ni In lie 1 1 i'M I ]«- uni of my 

j » >r la l h whip il upuli hi Hirst | owh - t"_ :i in I 

away I gallop Tantwhy. 1 

The maiumr u[ vising tin: Loih-ry 1'■ * is 
us lollow.s ■ " As soon u-» L!'<r < Ibid c;m spr.ik, 
let ]iini sth'k a pin dnough tr m■ page in' rhr 
side of ill'. 1 filer v*m wish lo truHi him. 
'Turn llv- png<- tvi;v lim ,L and explain ihr 
Ji ilrl’j 1 iv win*h m i[i> (he ehild's mind hi]] 
he so fixed u p> i r k the ]: -l li-r that hi 1 ui|l gel a 
perfect, idea £>1 [t, and will nut he liable lo 
mistake it for ans, minThen show him 
the pit lure opposite the letter, and make him 
read the name of ii.’ 1 Alter die letters and 
.pielurcs conn; select one sylhide senleneis, 
fcijcli as : 

Hil' dog will F lHi lln: durqi row, 

[ )r turn rln- hog nr dnv<- [lit- sow. 

Thankless woik lor tin 1 friend of man ! 


Again : — 

Hu‘ goose E>ivos tirjwn, nu which we slvqi, 

IV-tis tu write, and wings m sweep. 

(in die Uaek of the last page is one of 
those ohl fasliipned lira wings which give a 
dilii rent figure according to the way you 
vrew it. 

A typical children's hook of the early 
yi ,r s of the century is Mowers of Instruc¬ 
tion," whereof the fn.nli.spii t e is here rt pro 
dm cd (No. 15), ' 1 h his is a volume of simple 
[n i tns on such subjects as f alsehood* Kiluil 

I iiNv, t'urinsilv, 1 1 i rati tilde, I^Mohedienee, 

:ir-■■! so on. The verse beneath die fronds 
pi c is from a poem tailed 1 Ikission.* 

f he copper-plain engraving shows a dread- 
hi piairel between two little twin sisters 
<n passive and the Other exlrcilicly active, 

II 1 ' fusion's angi v storm 1 has wrought great 
h. cr\ I he toys are pitched about anyhrv. 

1 naughty girl s face is supposed lo he so 
n stained, swollen, and disfigured, that deal', 
d- cure mamma is holding up a mirror in du: 
la n- that (he pissimyte child may see her 
fr,'U Irighlliil relict lion, and desist in sheer 
hi ■' i or at die sight. 

Here is die liiM verse of A 1 hmce’s 
]) -ia-Lillies ” Irom the same hook : 

\V|m1l'\<-L l 'fcl.lI'll-- is li >M lo rl-i 
Appfnis in -nidi [|>'m<-rnli m\ ll"iy t 
O nu might -'.o[i]n >^ r hi.-, io’ern Is l-Midud 
Su much t"» [ness u|inii Ills juiml. 

A page from die “ ( l ies ol London 1 is next 
reproduced (Xo. ibj- ^ is a tmv picture hook 
piii ihshfd at Vork very early i£] die century 

C JtJFS OF LOA’ODN- 

Cunio bay uiy fine Writing Ink ! . ; 



Thro* many a strert find many n town, 
Thu Ink man shap^if In'!, way, 

Tbu trusty has keqiA plodding oi;, 
Hu master to olwy* 4 











SO.1/E OLD CJ/ILDA’EA”S LOOKS. 



ItWc-rdAU COCKEft.! toS^/tdunirtG^t 
Net- Art tan. & ho tv ti&Jitfy hit thpfc own 
'hut ra-rt At'-ithttlC tlCfc alftvc tnttJAam 
rCvaft Sums of T<U«& wafer /kylaitg. 


At I Ik top of fjirli puge is a 3 i nL b which gives 
ii clue to the adit K sold, mid undeimsith is 
a verse mi the same Mibjeet. J h; lL 
some • *]\n er ihings were formerly hawked in 
the St reels offche Metropolis is made evident, 
in llit- wood ’(it here shown. Ii depots the 
vendor of nr: ting inks following Isis rjss 
through the streets, the animal being Lubai 

with drums or ko.js of writing 111 ml. nio^l 

prohablv horn-* iii.ide. 

. 'The com pi h t i .I the litt (e I » i. ik iim 'M 
anxious in point .1 moral wheiumT lie run. 
At ill.. 1 tup of 1 ’iii■ page we r'■,sd. L iMmty 
sweet-briar. kuc, sages uiid mini, a larlhing 
a lumdi." I1 k pie'ure show* a paliWr.U h 1 1 
]n i’soil selling I Ihjsl„ herbs. kbidementb are* 
l Ilf: linos : 

A- 1 lirtt’ diy iii - li Is In 1 l-i-fsi U l ;V '1 lib uuy 

I We NiiliiiA l I i^i- i.-i niii!; ; 

Su yiu WmiM |U( L lbe eii.iy il.ty »* m i 
'I'-i trftr iIk' f-11 Jl ef katning, 

Uno old woman cries: l ' Piddle, I hddle, 

I Jump]jnirs. oh ! ':md anotlv r savs, < oaxingly : 
“('omr buy my little Jemmies, my link 
Tartars : but a halfpenny each." These me 
sfl*>n 1 :ftes for the purpose of castigation at 
lionfh and yi school. JtTiildrcn were not 
luimoiffijl ^and <:o<Idled in those days, uur 
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did tin* magistrates issue summonses against 
irnte teachers who wielded hn.h thr 
'" Jemmies ' and "Tartars .' 1 When the *luld 
or his tutor had pe,rsr\eird unto flu end of 
die 11 ( r ies id I juidon . 1 his at ten l k hi was 
arrested bv an antul hide poem full <»f moral 
rtdlccliniis. but concluding with llits advice 
obvioiislv emanating In mi the* put ►fishing 
department: # 

\\ hji'h (/.e, die In t< 1 SO Vi ill tiL:i v Im 1 j r 1 l 1 ] t iniv kuy ; 

1 Ami u!ku ym’vi' n m\ l£ nVr ^ 

( in [■> tile diMj> agjcn a ml 11 V 

\ ell 111:1)' I'Ll)' I VI Nil V • 

d’lu 1 Irontispieui: amt titU'jiaer of an *-\ 
tirmel}’ rare and valuable work ate ■ : ^1 wn 
(Xos. i 7 and 1 S) r d ins is the very ; : r editton 
of hl < oi ker s Ai ithmi t irk," of which onh’ lhrg. h 
or lour perfect copies are kiunviu [mi tv body 
has hoard the phrase," an- l, riling to Corker / 1 
but not all* krum ils ori-in. < 'of ker was 
considered a fm.d urhilci. ahsoluic and nu¬ 
ll nest ionabte. His d[)iiiion of him si'll was 
l re mentions. ( "onsif K r lhal senU nre abtrut 

Ills book : 11 I’etn^ LliaL sc Jong since prom^ed 

* * * 

■ * 
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ARITHMETICS: 

BEING 

A plain and familiar Method,fuitablc 
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ISfv^v? AS{} ^ * iiMid mi i\\r 

PT'IjsX- slot p of his st^rc talking to 
11^4 the native chid \ mslkilaki, 
or nit]ur listening with all 
his cars to what that worthy 
was saying, 11 is face grew 
verv grave as the inirmU> dragged mi. Ihv 
scnlfv his wife, who had been standing at the 
dour or the house anxiously scanning Ins 
changing expression, came across to him, 
hud linking her ami affectionately through 
his, asked : * 

"What is i r n dear? Is it had news ? The 
ISasutos ? 1 

Nason looked at Ids wire tendeijv, and 
nodded, paLting h^r hand, however, the wink: 
as il to reassure her. The dave made a 
i hiiraeleristic picture of South African life, 
as they stood there ^halting in thc # MinlighL 
Anna fjoyil was approaching lur tiftielll 
year, hut her hair tvas as gulden, her rlnvks 
as soft a^id delicately rosy, her volet: as gentle 
anti loving and tender as when, lliiriy years 
ago, her husband, then a sergeant in the 
•S^itwur Troopers, had told her she reminded 
Tiifli of the roses that Hew In the hedge-* 
row»*if lift native Knglund, Xason Lloyd 
* was teft )%ars older than his wife* lit* dose- 

VfLfv,-8, 


rcijpj ted hair wa* grey, like 
his moustache, but with lliat 
o spi < ta|ilc gib/led look 4 that 
* suggests tin? soldier nfid hard 
service, 

L'msftdlAi was a line 
specimen of a Hluha, savage 
old, sturdy, erect as an 
assegai, lit- had^ver sjjice 
Hovd's arrival in tin: Mandi- 
ieni \alhv sonte six years 
previously been a warm and true allv to -the 
ttader. And now he brought the news s 
long and anxiously drradtd ibat a IJasir 
impi had gone o!f to Mount l ute, aid d-^ 
hlovd himself might at any hour ■expect his 
store to lie looted. *' 

14 W hat do you think, mother ? r asked 
l loyd. " Had we lieller cut ;lnd run, or put 
up the bjirica'les and wait for the troops? 
We have heaps of artimunition, if only old 
Omsi here will lend ns some men*" * * 

11 but there's Loo, dear,' 7 murmured fim 
mother, while lur hand lightened on her 
husband's aim. “ 1 hank i iod, the oilier t 
girls are in PuikmA 

"Oh, I a>o's all right,” said Idovd, d eer 
fully, his eyes sparkling. "She is a |. rfi et 
nailer with a rifle. Aren't you, #Loe . J ’’ he 
shouted, as rotted the hul danced a ^trk 
41 Aren't I* what ? r vvais the rejoinder, 'as 
careless of grammar as ol correction, as she 
came forward and linked on to her mother, 
looking up at her lovingly aj she whispered/ 
tli You great fat old tftTr/ittg/” 

* " What was your last score at ^oo, Luo ? ,p 
asked Kloyd. * * , 

"Two magpies, three lulls, one outsider, 
and—a sighter/ J said Loo, demurely, 
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always called a miss a sigbter, “ Jiul tvhy ?” 
she asked, quickly, noticing tor the first time 
tlic air of gravLy that overhung the group. 

tl Because we are 1 discussing, little woman, 
whether to go before the Bnsutos get here or 
to wait and stand a siege*"' 

“ Ob, do let's have the siege,” rejoined 
I>oo, breathlessly, tier face radiant with excite¬ 
ment;' And a very piquantc, irresistible filre 
it was. Very fair in complexion, with riotous , 
Curly golden lirlir that utterly contemned all 
bonds, her features p-seinbleiT her father's, 
blending with an indescribable charm and 
suggestion di womanliness and tenderness 
a look of limitless, endurance, and pride* 

Arid, indeed, Loo f’lovd was also a house 
hold name lui mam a mile hctoruL She 
was one of the Veld’s diamonds, a llawless 
stone, steeped ihvough and through with 
sunshine, anil radiating it again on all side.* 
in unconscious sheer delight of living. 

She disappeared now into the store to 
reappear again in i few moments with a 
bandolier over her while rnthfti Irork, antba 
rille brandished in her hand with which 
she inarched up and down the stoep, in the 
huge delight of the natives. 

Now then, Loo,” said her lather, 11 iT you 
want to fijjlib gel to work and stow all fooling* 
tio round and get the girls to send all the 
water into the store. And you/' he said, 
turning to his assistants, dn: two Macrae*, 
l *go and get the waggons into the laager 
round the houses, and run tile sheathing over 
the thatches. You might get everything 
ready, mother, for a move into the store, if 
that is to be necessary. I wish 1 could send 
in to Seanknu But (//o^ of course, is ini 
possible now. Fd give anything to warn him.” 

As the party breaks up to full'd his direc¬ 
tions, Hovd surveys'the scene in front of 
him. "So healthful, so intensely restful is it, 
it reems almost Judicious to be preparing for 
the hubbub of war. Mile alter mile the 
plain stretches out in front, green with the 
lambent Nash of the young grass shooting 
through the rustling, rolling gold of last 
year’s dying grmvthi To right and left, 
to hack and front, rise tier on tier the 
mighty hi k Lor Mandileni.is one of ilu: real 
treasure: haunts of South. Africa a peaceful 
valley, lying hushed’ and dream - woven 
between the arms of the grim and barren 
Ora kens berg. There in front, mass on mass 
of. .granite, the [ Iraketislrerg Range, seeks 
the sky, its slopes ns well as its peaks wlhle 
and glittering with snmv. All round as far 
as the rye can see is that Hl wbite i "1ine 1 like a 
fringe of foaming lace dropped from the 


sky on ridge and rounded kopje, softening 
the sharp edges of ravine and donga, and 
mantling wiLh mighty icicles the gaunt far res 
of giant kraazes. And beyond the snow lay 
tile crystal bright sky, brilliant, bracing, full 
of breath and crisp, keen grasp of life. Up 
above the Intense, gleaming, deepening, 
lathomless blue, anti below that waving roll* 
ing gold of the Veld flecked witli the lambent 
green of voting grasses running right up to 
the wry fringe of the snow, and the sun 
shining ful| in mid heaven warm, gentle, 
coaxing as a Juiie tiny in Knglami. 

“ How like a d&'nm It all seems/* thought 
Lhwd, as hi* thoughts went off to his 
quondam friend. 

Mi m is Sr.mlun was the magistrate at 
Mount kTcrc, and au Irishman, lb: was a 
vouiie man, and added all the haste of youth 
to ttii- natural heritage of a t’elLic temper. 
But iiv was certainly attractive. Tall, with 
thaL lissom, agile build so distinctive of the 
Irish, he had lived a wild, loving life on the 
Wld, and was full m anecdote, and a 
hum - nu; perhaps, occasionally over grim. 
His blight blue eyes and yellow nair ami 
heard contrasted keenly with the dark tan of 
Ills ( omplcxion. I hit his lace was absorbing, 
powerful witli that |lower that only comes 
of experience in restraint. 

J rom the Eir.q moment Morris Scunlau 
had seen Loo he had fallen in love with her, 
Thai had been two veals before, on his 
arrival at 'Mount hrere, and when Loo I’lpyd 
was but sixteen years old. Roth Floyd and 
his wifi: took to him at once, and when a 
month later he boldly proposed to carry off 
their daughter, subject lo the stipulation of 
wailing till she was ultler, they had no objec¬ 
tion to offer. 

When Sranlan caini: to approach Loo oil 
the subject, there was about her so dis¬ 
concerting jUi Innocence of the slightest 
embarrassment that he found his task more 
difficult even than he had anticipated. Of 
sighs, ,-if tenderness, of amatory innuendoes 
r he was serenely oblivious, ion turn lug with 
avidity her ocrufMtiou of eating strawberries. 
Now, it is not easy even for an Irishman to 
make love to a girl of sixteen intent on strnw- 
beivies, so iliat when at lasL Morris screwed 
up liis courage lo the point of gasping mil 
his declaration, lie felt savagely that it was a 
very lame proceeding. To make mutters 
more sore, \x>o hud accepted it in a 
spirit of hilarious surprise, of girlisi. gleu, 
whose very freedom from any shyness declared 
her heart as yet unreached, llhl she liked 
Morris, liked him very much/ and she 



LOO. 
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at'cTuptef.1 tfie idea of becoming his wife with 
at^ outburst of gratitude and devotion at igjee 
as careless and ns rapturous as though slier 
feail received a present of a new horse, 

“ Won't LI 1 >e ripping? ” she had said to him, 
as she danced away up la the house, dragging 
him along with both hands* "‘Shall [ live at 
the Residency ? And may T conic to the 
court and sit up by you when you try 
the prisoners ? wTiat glorious fun we 
shall have, shan't we?" And so she had 
rattled on, UfAing poor Morris between the 
* desire tj> Jfiss her into Rileiioe and roinpre 
lieiiMoti, and the knowledge that he must 
wait awhile till tile years unfnMed liirllu r the 
bud of licr woman hood, So it was a kind of 
unspoken engagement th;U had arisen and 
continued tip exist bcLwcen [lie two lor 
over eighteen inonihs. ■ 

but a few months previously when 
I'Eoyd and Ins family were spending a 
few dais at Mount here, an incident had 
occurred which had created a \ iolriu quarrel 
between Scania n lAuI his guisl. \ason 
had brought with him a dog a valued 
and faittdul hound, that insisted on ;nvunt 
paming its master everywhere* T*i all dogs 
Scanlan had a morEdd aversion. l or, like 
many Irishmen who have lived lonely and 
wandering lives, he had in him a kind of 
superstition soured by an ;dh n cynicism* 
Indeed, exivpL in his geminn-ly gay 
moments, Morris was a moody kind of u 
■ map, intensely suspicious of intended 
affronts, unforgiving, bitter, anil inclined 
to jibe amj yet, in spite of all that, very 
lovable, for somehow, however nasty lie 
might lie, you always fell that do-p down 
there was a great sensitive soul hiding 
wounds the world had made. 

Seanlan’s [particular superstition wa .that L 
tus Exmshce took ther form of a dog, which, 
when it wanted to express ilstlf, did so bv 
the aggravating process ul howling at 
night under his window. As bad luck 
would have it, fur two nights before the 
arrival of the Moyds at the Residency, « 
Scanian liad been disturbed by this howl 
mg, and had been convinced it was a 
banshee foivtelling#draih or disaster by 
the fact th^t In: had been unable Father * 
see tin: dog at the time, or trace its spoor 
in the morning. Hut about midnight, 
after the Moyds’ arrival, the howling had 
commenced again, and Seunlan with his 
•giyi tod again set out to seek proof, and 
th*s time to find sitting in*the moonlight a 
greatydlo# cur with its*jowl turning sky- 
1 wards m it dreary wail. “ You brute ! " he 


had iifiitteivd, anti next - uinu nt a shot had 
rung oul and the dog had howled its last. 

I tut in the morning, w in n Idoyd" dis¬ 
covered that his faithful* friend Lid Exs;n so 
wantonly slaughtered by ids host, lie would 
aCtepE neither apology nor excuse but 
immediately called his \ule and daughter, 
and without further parit y left llie*asLounded 
anil ijcnitcnt magistrate gaping over hi* gate 
t at the retreating figures of his guests. 

Hut if the quarrel seemed fra the moment 
to sever once and for jil all chance of mim* 
intimate alliance between the two families, as 
a mailer of fact it brought that 0ha ,, '’f nearer 
llie realm of rcali/alinn than h hail ever 
In in before, l or with the sudden task pf 
self questioning it sH to l r ofj, it brought an 
answei that had llushed k j r rosy cheeks with 
a carnation 1 called Ibilli by no exercise, an 
answer thaL had brought a new light io the 
lovely eves, a new meaning lo the lips that 
lh<' same evening faltered their 1 anxious 
questions to her mullu#r. Jhit in splU: of 
maternal mmWirling, the quarn l did Ycinaui. 
'And though l iipyd had long ago now forgiven 
thr.acq he would not in* lire first to hold out 
the hand. • 

'* No, L he would sav, £ ' the bounder would 
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think I am throwing Loo at him,’ Anri 
Scanlan, like most Cells, being us obstinate 
as \ pig when his pride was concerned, 
declined <o slretclf out twice a hand oin' 
refused. 

'Thus il was that Moyd round himself 
thinking now how die lkisuto impi would 
find Ins fiiend prepared, ‘ Kor .Miami Krere 
was pracLu ally deserted by all save the 
trader and the magistrate. The basuto, 
stare hail driven the few inhabilanls lo lire 
* into the fort’tied township or' X Tabaukulu, 
across the l J ondo border. Seanhm, indeed, 
was the olg ct f 1 h<: rbing, his derision as 
to a (pie-stum of boundary having been the 
i„mmediate brand to light long smoulder¬ 
ing elements of 11 woll. F-’lipyd knew lhat 
it was just Mia ris's stubbornness dial cuiim <1 
him to remain at his post, instead of retiring, 
to return with (he military. 

. I li; looked wistlully now to wan Is tin 1 
Ihvils Cut, a great angular 11 V ' in the 
mountain, where ran tin: liide pass to Mouni 
Krere. He would give anything, he felt, to 
lie jil jIi: to dash in and bring the magistrate 
baek with him. His fate lightened up as 
he drought of it. lie was im the [joint of 
calling to his wife when Lmsikilaki touched 
hi; clbo\V'and pointed nidi his assegai to ihc 
plain in front. 

1J. 

Ttik homestead at Mam I deni was >urh as 
might be seen in many parts of .MVira, as 
f:ir as roncerns'ihe disposiiion of its mere 
'externals. A low wall u( mud sods inclosing 
in almost'u square about an aere of land, ami 
harked on the south and east by a triple row 
of black waLtle and,, eucalyptus. In die 
renin; of this area lour or five large bills 
grouped Together eon stunted the dwelling- 
rooms. Ihiilt of dahgr, round, thatched 
with Yeed, with deep, overhanging eairs 
and small windows, the; presented a pie 
Mircsque eoutrasr to the ungainly architectural 
pioneer of civilization whu h in the shape ot 
a *' tin shop J reared its nglv, corrugated 
iron head abo\e diem. for llns "tin 
shop/’ as J'loyd rally I it, was of brick and 
iron, roofed with the cur* lighted stuff so 
much used in the Coluniir. It was a rec¬ 
tangular building with a spun 'stoep in front, 
a wool-packing shed in the rear, with its 
gable ends abutting, one on die dwelling 
houses, the other on a small hut used as a 
sp l4 e guest room, beyond this last again was 
tin: stone cattle kraal, wherein some twenty 
draught alii, fn|g black brutes with huge 
iVorus, were now moving to and fro in that 
ami less, aggravating way which steins to 


possess cattle when krualed, between the 
store and the low soilwu 111 was a tennis court 
or gravel, across which tlu: net was still 
siting : for Loo is the champion tennis play r 
of diat pari of the Transkii. between the 
larger of the dwelling huts and tin- store was 
a passage laiilt of solid logs, and loop holed. 
Through this the girls were now engaged in 
rolling small eask.s of water as last au they 
coniil bo filled Irom the huge tank outside. 
Olln is under Mrs. Lloyd's din etions were 
transferring into the larger hut the contents 
of the ]Kintr\ and the kitchen, which lay 

so. wav down towards the southern wall. 

the moment when Lmsikilaki called the 
atP -nr ion of Moyd lo die distant Veld, cutv- 
i mi ‘ecuied busy as possible, and the two 
Ma mes came up with flushed faces and 
poiioi-i] i l> their wank. Of this Hnvd was 
par ' iil.nl; proud, it being his own idea. It 
con Med simply of four lung pieces of 
coo !gated iron which, whin lilted on and 
clan-! ied together, Jon lied a pc rivet shea hi 
mt r tlu 1 thap h ol each hut. thus lornung a 
iio i imi against a lliglil of assegais with 
bm Ling straw or grass art ached. 

*' lhat-s right, lads," he said, "were jusi 
in Mih\ 1 lore ihcv nmic thii k as bees. 
Ami lie pointed in the direction indicated by 
l inhkiliiki. That worthv had vanished, he 
aiyl his men having lakcn to their horses on 
die liist alarm. the basulos as vet, how 
ever, were a long wav off. hi the clear, keen 
at mi 'sphere against the white background 
ol die sn<iw\ tlurv li>'Acd like a (nio|j nt 
giant ants crawling down tlu 1 * gentle slope 
dial cuned round the great elbow, w Im^e 
bend tiain led the northci n valley ol the 
.Mai uiileiii. 

11 J lu y will be two or three hours Vd, ’ 
suit] Moyd. " Hll^lle up, boys, and get the 
wires m I. I here's pleiily to do veld' 

At. lilt' end of another hour the yard pie¬ 
s' n lei I a .strange and curious appearance, 
between the two large huts was a bullock 
waggon limbered tip wiili scant ling and 
flanks. (Jther bullock waggons were arranged 
to form, with the store and the hills, a hollow 
.square, into which die cuttle and horses were 
already driven. (hilsid. of these, and be- 
twi eii them and the wall, stretched taut 
about ’in. to pn. from the ground, were 
crossed am I ta ‘crossed lilies of barbei I w ire, 
pegged indiscriminately here and there, with 
pegs having heads like reaping hooks. 

Thus iL was that when, towards <\'rnmg, 
the basutos, lo toe number of about 1 , 300 , 
swept round the little homestead, tha two 
boms of their long extended lino enveloping 
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41 Rubbish ! 1 tibbish !" .said Nason, £harp/y, 
angry at finding Iris own thoughts so articu¬ 
lated, uml with a .sudden cold grip of fear 
for her at Jm heart/ 

It is not rubbish/ Loo cried, and noxt 
minute her arms were round her father's 
neck, *md $hu was compelling him to meet 
her gaze. * Ah ! you kmm* it’s not, faLher ! 
I)e:it»! don’t you see it’s Ihr only wav*for 
mother for you- for me for all? When, 
it's dark I shall get through. 1 know every 
Stone of the-way* ^ doe s fcss. I shall, 1 
shall! And it will save von, and J ' (she was 
sobbing noto) 11 1 am so sorry about the 
ammunition, lint, indeed, dear, it wasn't 
ijiy fault. He said there wasn’t enough * . . 
but he would order it and send it as soon as 
it came. And J was afraid you would think 
lie did It on purpose if I told yoti/ 

41 U'hal do you think, mother ? ' asked 
Floyd, hoarsely, not daring to look at his 
wife. * 

• I daiv not say ys/ she replied, “ though 
it seems the only eh,nice/ * *■ 

As I'loyd turned moodily into the store to 
count tint what ailimuni * 


her as well as for us, mother JjuI where 
is*she ? 3> , 

" Here, father, 1 ' and Loo stopped out from 
the shadow of the doorway. • 

“ Well, I'm # blessed L' ejaculated Floyd, 
gazing at the figure in front of him. For Loo, 
knowing of old what a skirt meant in a snow¬ 
storm on horseback, had discarded feminine 
attire, and now in a jjair of corduroy riding 
breeches, a thick pair of stockings, top boots, 
a buff jacket of her fathers, and in old 
Seymour Trooper's hat, with a bandolier 
around her, a revolver at her *>id^ and a' 
carbine in hand,, siood to attention before 
her father, in her lam laughter and tears 
mingling hi n touching strife for mastery. 
Next moment sL was in tin* grip of a 
hug that made L i pant with pain and 
pride, ■* 

lh Ynu'iv your farina s own darling! You 
shall go. aru! may Hud help you, as I believe 
He will* Lift she'a 1 l.iinty trooju r, mother ? : ’ 
Hut Mrs. Floyd’s ves wart: blinded with 
leai s, and I ,uo’s J.| is * us she kissetl her 
niollirr again and again, were not so firm 


firm iWre was. Loo slippei I 
t|irielly into the house* 

I’m St raid it’s the only 
Wav, mother/ said Nason, 
as he reappeared in n few 
minutes. “There's lonely 
300 rounds of rifle and 
about tic revolver tart 
ifidgefi. Fnough to slave off 
one rush" and then - v 
Vloyd's face expressed the 
rest. 

liy this time it was dark, 
and the circle of the 
enemy’s (ires could be 
seen 'glowing all round. 
They had drawn still 
further oJT, and were now 
about 800yds. from the 
homestead. The snow 
was driving a white chill 
r rrilst Indore the ivind, 
which was rising now to 1 
a g^e* , * 

* lp If slit: goes, dwar, she 
ought to go at once/ said 
Mrs, Floyd, for pp horse 
will get later jhruugh the 
iji this snow. Hut oh, 
Nason, da you think we 
ought to-let her ? ( ‘* 

“It's rvrtuin death other¬ 
wise/ &afd Floyd, <l for 
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and resolute ami unfaltering ns the brave 
heart within, , 

Tji a few minutes IWs horse JJess, a fled 
l^fty, was ready, saddled up and waiting 
under the shelter of the cattle kraal. The 
snow, driving full in the eyes of the enemy, 
effectually prevented all observation, Thu 
real moment of danger was when she should 
appmach their lines. 

As she swung heist^f into the saddle, and 
Kloyd*Ied her out of the gate, he sa id to her, 
“Take her quietly first, Loo. We will give 
*you live^ nrinules, and ftuai well make a 
diversion on the far side .with the rockets 
ami Schneiders. The first shoL you hear, 
go all you know right throng}). I live 
me a kiss, dear, t !<J |1 bless you! There's a 
roeket in your saddlebag. Send it off at 
the { lap.” 

Lor one moment her arms hung about her 
fathers nerk, the next she was swallowed up 
in the wind drill of skel. 

Hashing bark, Idoyd hurried with his little 
party to ihe rear of ftic Imuse, where on the 
eastern wadi his rocket- stand was already 
fixed. The lime up, lie filed halfn-do/en 
of these into the nearest grou|v of the 
enemy, accompanying il at tire same 
lime with a rattling volley. The effort 
was magical filling the night with a wild 
chorus of yells and shoiits-ofi terror, sur¬ 
prise and rally. They could see dim masses 
of natives moving up towards the spot 
tit kicked ; another Might of rockets revealed 
in the moment's glare a scene oF wild 
confusion, :^s though tlwy wen- fighting 
with each oilier. At the same time from 
the stoop came the voice of Mrs. Hovd 
railing; “Site's through, dear I She's 
through ! J saw her turn and wave her 
hat, going hill gallop. And some of them 
;tte alter her ■ 

“ (live them annllu r lot, lhTtic, and then 
get inside all of you lo quarters," said Idoyd, 
as he ran out lo the front. Hut lhe snow 
was driving like n cloud across the pkyn and 
sight of anything^ was impossible. Thg 
rockets seemed but to illuminate the dark¬ 
ness. 

There will bt* no attack a to night, 
mother. Von had heller come ft) and* lie' 
down, loir we shfll want all our strength 
ill the morning, if Loo is not back in 
time.” " 

So the night settled down. And 
through the storm and darkness, in the 
tMh of the enemy rode * Loo, with nearly 
forty .miles * 5 n front of her, Wore help was 
readied. - 


ML 

It was. with a heart that beat wildly and 
loudly that Loo found herself getting ittvry 
moment nearer the Ikiffulo lines. Would 
the promised diversion never come ? she 
thought. Kuril moment seemed weighted 
with dread of the ne\L * 'She^ turned to 
look hark. The *snuw drove m*her lace, 
ehdking her eyes and breath. There- was 
# no sign of the homestead Suddenly a 
wlii//, that made her jump to the saddle 
hissed through the air # followed by a great- 
ending snake of fire. She heard die startled 
yells or the Masutos, the clashil^ of shields 
mul assegais. Ihit she wailed to hear im 
more. With head brill til) she lav ahuo^ 
Mat on tlu male’s iicl k, with spurs dug home 
in tlu - Hanks in a way Hess had never known 
before, she shea like an arrow through a ring 
of [iasulos, knocking one down, trampling 
another under fool, and vanishing into the 
blackness beyond. Swill as she had been, 
several assegais whiz/eil. past her, and *he 
hail'll the shouts of a blind pursuit Till 
tlic second Might of rockets went tip 
she* never moved her - position, keeping 
on at thiit bri nk neck gallop. I hit thun, she 
ctnild iml resist one turn and exultant shout 
y! triunjph, I lulling they would sT*r herein 
the second's glare from the house. And so 
they did, but so too did the Ufisutos ; and 
her shout was ailMvuvd by a yell no less 
exultant as seven or eight of the enemy 
dashed after her. There was no mistaking 
her path. The road to the*ti;i|s w;w* 
the only road for the umluugi tm such a 
nigl*t, lint in such a chase muubevs 
mattered link- till the top was reached. 
Lor uphill there was hut room for one at :i 
time on the bridle path* lluL on the i idge I 
Loo shivered a* she thought how they would 
then spread out and envelop her.' but 
' gritting her teeth together she urged Hess wh 
Anil Hess knew this was no capricious bid¬ 
ding. She knew the meaning of those thiek- 
thmated yells behind, and at each ' stride 
carried her beloved mistress farther Imm her 
pursuers. * _ 

Through stream and ravine, rattling across 
the stones, swinging soundless the 

velvety turf, spurning do* living shale, swerV- 
ing here from a great overhanging rock, here 
gathering together cad) muscle for a lea]) in 
the dark, on,-on, they go ; thegmow and wind 
Ttnd sharp, keen hail lashing them from behi^jl. 
LT, and ever up, till the sounds of pursuit 
* grow faint yet persistent slj)l, aiid in the wry 
glow of yoftth within a dozen yards horn life 
top t a>o lifts her head and shakes her 1m >seue 3 , 
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snow-drenched cuds and laughs aloud, and 
in r her glee gives forth a ringing cheer 
With on* final behind old Hess reaches the 
brdadpkfteau of the Gap and stands panting. 
1,00 swings herself off the saddle, plants the 
rocket in the. ground and sets it alight \ 
shakes tint snort from her hat, and takes a 
drink from the flask her father had givey her 
thc'kist thing then hanging over the ledge 
listens to tl}u still approaching sound of 
pursuit As she does so a Might moan meets 
her ear. She looks* round auMously, to see 
almost at Jicr feet, half-hidden in the hush 
that grows along the ridge, the pale face of 
her lover, Morris Scan Ian. 

Morris ! ' J she cm In inis 


and in a moment is kneeliu 


by him, her llask to his Itj 


I was coming to warn you 


ho said. Hut was caught la i 


in an ambush. Thcv left n 


for dead. HI pull through nil 
hough, as fid as that goes 


Hut you 


fhev have nu ammunition 


I am going to NTuljankulu for 


help/ Hut they are pursuing nu 
lister} 


Ouiuk ! Go!'’ said Seanlan 


himself 


forward on his knees 


mid hands to the 


ledge ov looking the 


mg up to 


the Gaj). * Go! don’t 
lose a minute ! Leave 


me your carbine and 
bandolier I will hold 


Go-go 



'HOJWl!' Ml IHCUtMi” 


For one moment ]/io hesitated, then, with 
5 hot blush, bent forward, kissed him^uid 
dashed off to her horse, vaulted into the 
saddle, and went off at a headlong gnllbp 
down the precipitous incline to the plains 
that led to N’Tabatikulu. 

She was under shelter now for nearly the 
whole way. Leaving Mount Frere away to 
the left, she swung n*und with the Hbnd of 
the hills, dropping Hess into a long, swinging 
trot. Mile after mile slipped away. The 
moon came stealing out The \yud fell. All 
the voices of tin? night babbled around her. 
Hut she saw ncKhing, felt nothing, thought 
nothing. IN front 
of her was only 
one scene. A far- 
off picture like a 
dream, with t\*o 
parts in it. Hen 
father and mother 
gad tig it Ho the 
# darkness from the 

steep of tilt? old 
i homesU^ul ringed 

round by that 
cruel circle of 
savages ; and no 
the other hand, 
the gIe a min g 
lights of the camp 
' at N"l abankulu, 

the clink and 
t lank of saho* and 
spurs ; the ring of 
lfie hugh‘* t and the 
round, cheery lace 
of her old friend, 
Li i'll I i lia n L Hawes. 
Nut uJV'r did she 
draw rein. And ]!<;ss 
didn't ask Tor it. 
Mile alter mile, veld 
and mail and ravine 
si i pped by. The 
boundary lines wore 

I Aisscil. T ht ■ great 

II mg upland glided 

away into the darkness, 
mftl suddenly before her 
dapced thedights of the 
township. Ah! how 
Hess stretched out her 
ck and drew her 
reeking flanks up at the 
sight, up the last 
they mount. To*her 
it seems that tfit pace 
is terrific? A few 
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privates wnitderin^ from tin: canteen wonder 
whal jaded bn 1st is Ihis slai^Lrini; ifl 
in such fashion. t bio moment she stops ai the 
cafhp lo shou! a passing won I In I he watch ; 
lho with a sharp Turn to the leli, a few 
more strides, and she tnmbh s off at Ilu i di mi 
of iI k: ollin't-s’ nu -ss hul, which she throws 
o|n'ii and stae^eruu; in si vs, in a voice 
that sounds to herscM’ miller lunnv ami 


that. They li;td wanted ha not lo ivium 
with lln in : bin, when she bid-ted, iljry 
\oled her (-0111111:11 ulitii; ylluvr, and when 
she null 1 (Hit an horn- lain at tile head 
of lil'tv troopers and a \I.i \ im,' dm fell 
that Site n mid l end hi 1 l a ] Ji'oudcr 
moment. And ll n*U“h it hon hi i record 
march, tllal rclliru jotU'ile\, tllev Were, a> 
Hawes had predicted, hi plenty of time to 



a lon^ wav <at, though slu- trii -s lo keep 
il linn : 

lh 1 .ieiLteiianl I lawns, llie Ikistllo^ Imr 
surrounded die house at MandiJcni, and 
father has no arjimmiEimi and \mt\i are Lu ^o 
al oiuv, please. And Mr, Seanlan’s at life 
l hip and he is 

And then il seems to her tlial the oth ers 
1 Eu re a El he^rn lo wa 11 / n mini her, and she 
iL'inrmliers no more till she wakes to find 
her throat burning arid old I Jeulenaul l la Wes, 
wlio laid danced h<-£ on his knee from a 
baby, huinhin^ and sobbing over *lVr ayd 
krssine ;md Imv^inV'lu'c, and saying, ai;ain 
and nt;ain : 

££ Well, I* m Mowed if it isn't liiile I .no ' " 

It was an mifbn^rl table lituuiph lor I oo L 


]nek. up Se.utlan, who. "a\ ho own pn m in e 
lest [lied and tEie b. h lh - oi ;h ■ l|i m t H, i 11 1 ■ 
ha<! sal el v held the l ja p, and to o Inn e 
the Mandileni lioiorhold 1 jeh nv ikiwn. 

■ Indeed, the I hi Min>s did not wait h^ 
thT 4 imparl. Tile rattle of sabres, tuo 
volleys, and the swish of the Masinfs It aden 
hail awoke the niieiisv slumbi-is of the'hide 
garrison to the \ iew of an enemy in fnli 
lli-ht, and lo tile j> wo ot^a ineetrnu (oo u ndrt 
lb|- im nm^h pro Jo depnL 

Ihil ft was I.o^uho, in her uniform, pt 
■sided at die hifc'aklas! l.il^r on. and whif, im 
replying under compulsion |i j llie PmsL in her 
honour, coin'lud* d il by looking shyly at llu: 
Moifnt Frere jnauipirate, a did calling upon him i 
to answer her to;W lo a 11 M rotifer in Arms.’* 1 
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IImv a Shift <■ Founders 

Eiv W. K. I-i.i.is. 

Iwll know what a wreck is, hut one on wfiii.li tin 1 disaster oi.rnrrid. It was 

very few nt its have had an a Sunday, and a frightfully foggy Sunday at 

opportunity of siring one with that, This was July i itk Hire we 

our own eyes. UV am glad, had heller lei Mr. (jeeil Lighllunl Uke up 

then tori 1 , to have an uppor* the story. ^ 

Amhlv of pivsijpiiug a nuitjue 11 We pnsitmfy rould not see from out; 
• little Si t of, photographs, illustrating tin 1 side of ^hr \issol to tin . 1 other. i Jur 

various stairs in tin- foundering of a large horns and siren- were hooting* mi sricech- 
oi van -going steamer, The photos, were ing tike mad. *It was ahoul nine nVIork 

taken hy Mr. i Veil l .ig hi loot, of die I .inde at night, and o- were t wehe miles to 

fhilish keftigeradon t ompany, l ,mvi:r Shad- the north west f t ape Ifspielu l, on the 

well, I . This ei sin pane \ m svidi i! the doomed fk »i I Ugtu se c t t .. ■ 1 . [ was silling in one of 

vessel with her ivfrigi rat nig machinery, and the main >.d' i* ■. -, and I lie ship was I urging 
Mr. 1 .tghlfi 'ul i\;w making die Jh>t trip rn stradilV hul slu l h ahead, when. williout t n 
her, fin 1 (he purpose ssi' explaining to her moments wane \ there wasa Irnfy frightful 
nviv th'- aVdnii tnh that maehiiiL-ry. crush. aiii I 1 u throw w half way across the 

1 lelV* A I In 1 whole *■! i UV r Tile C Is.ika O mill. I pvki -i my sell up, anti dashed uitl 

St^im \a\iguliou (company of Japan placed withuul a motiii !A delay into ifie alleyway, 

an *, in]i r in . I Ingl.nid for tin*n »intnieiiuif iif I wain i 1 ili« -r\■ ir a* nwmu in, and i heii 
a pas>eiigor simmer, of t legal it lilies and gained llu- deck u leenrd time. J distinctly 
high spi ed. Thi> dup, a forwards named the saw the outhtu of a great steamer slowly 
7'tfi fYtdu, was t>uiU at >ir kailti in 1 >iek>un's droppin* a-mm She eonf inm-d to scrape 


yard at 

Mil 

Idle^liKollgll 

. a nt 1 t ngim,i ] \ >v 

llu, /,(/ /£*ht. rd 

as 

slle l 

le;Med, she 

Re infuisi 

mis. 

of | l lllie] 

Liuf In iju-. lini* 

slMlek ol! ^h)f a 

Id 11 

1 of pj 

nrling blow 

the Vessel 

1 was 

Wady to Lj 

e handed o\i \ lo Iter 

on the jump, A 

1 hap? 

1 you 1 

an imagine 

owni.-is : 

and 

ats uidiiig! 

y stu 1 WlL', jtroi ided 

!L#iu what a -|r!:■ ■ c 

Jf' CL 

irdnsii m 

our mixed 
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t hu i aptain. how 
e\ er, was a sphjidiij 
fellow* and when he 
saw’ itje other ship 
almul to strike him, 
he ]jiiI his In Em hard 
down, mi that the 
I plow was much less 
m/viv than it might 
otherwise have been. 
J-'ililhernu ae, he re¬ 
stored ahsolute order 
in the ship within 
half an hour of the 
pulUsioll. 

*■ I he 1 next step 
taken was the It lliug 

wid^ujhhi-h captain and enough hands to dom yf the oflieei* in slings lor tin* 

take In T out to .Uitwerji, whfi'e she w as t o * pm pose * ol examining the sjdes of the 

ph k up a infxi d p-ajgo, consisting largely of ship. Alter careful Inspection, howxwvr, 
east iron pipes. J lie 7a///e/v was also tlu y reported that there was very little 

binder nrd» is 41 lake up the remainder ol her apparent damage, heyond a lew .slarted [dates, 
a l Antweip, Altpigc'dier, LfitYe well- Not eon lent willl this, ( a]ilain f 'on rad i 

hiriy nine hrnid'', im lading Japanese, niggers, ordered the c arpentei to report evwjy haU’ 
Jlelgianst Sw> and i <ermj|js a vny* liour. At a litSe after ten o'eloek, [jj/of 

mixed M Judeed. J water was leporLeaHji the fore liAld. it 

f fie lift!) day out from AnUverj> was the was the captains intuition ttrhiafci: for Malta, 
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/, [if* Wliillty, 
bore down upon us, 
iu response to * mir 
M.ti;-signal .‘X t V 
which, ai'cniding lu 
On 1 I nieruationa l 
rod:,*m. ^ns 'in ills 
ti\>s reqnrre assist- 
mire/ The retain 
nf this shiii eonfenvd 
with irtir own coin 
jnainlet as In the 
desirability of towing 
Mu / ft/*/f<*ku, ami 
< 'ajilain i onradi anil 

Snjjjr of ill- o ri> 


" ]H,n-. i.v irn JIJ..O-. ' once more -,L nr nil 

hoard their ship In 

ljul when 7 Tl was reported at eleven rtVlork, make die necessary arrangements, huniedi 

lie decided to make for I jsbon instead, An akly afterwards, limvi’Vi/i', l hi sinking steamer 

anxious night, \ou ma) be miic, A I: hall'--past began to roll heavily, ami flu 1 :rtlem|ils at 

four in I lie morning I hr inexorable rai periLer lowing had to be aim minuet!, 

reposted i fill, nf water! 11 At mir ci-e the left ikiip- 

11 'I’]u■ ship was slowly sinking : llu-tv could mrdiakh aflerMlus, she being in a hurry to 
be no doubt of that ; already she was notice get home, It was our intention to row up 
ably down by the head, and hn' foi warnl die dagos lo 1 Kln mi, bill the rivv; bring of 

compartments were slowlv hut surely filling. very poor quality, this prou d a pretty djbeull 

“ Kveiylhing was managed splendidly. mallei. At airy nte, we detei'minul lo s^ 1 

When * i Sft. was reported, the boats were the lad ut our ship, The end wasTHn^^ry 

lowered, and eaeli given its propel eom near < Jne ext ranr'dl na ry oc run enee IhaL 

plcment nf provisions, instruments. and |[aj*s. hastened it was the displaces! Telit of tla 

All through the fatal Sunday, and all night engines, which, as the l\ii //TVc head 

also, die fog was of extraordinary density, began in go down, and her Mem to eorne 

furrps and honis, other lhan our own, were tip, fell right through the ^hi|rwiJ:]i a rumbling 

hi':i r<t very frequently, but one could six- sound like distant tier, am P douUles** 

nothing. . nude another great breach in the hrwv. 

11 At last the carpenter reported a.dt. of “ After another pi-rind of anxious waiting,' 
water, and then the captain ordered every- die bridge led forward. at die same lime 

body ink the heals at a minute's not ire. 1 jerking the cords I hot - ■■ iirimnnieati :d with 

dashed downstairs to see if I could save any the sirens, and dausing dam lo send a weird 

o! my belongings blit Ihe only tiling I could scream m et the idee of lbs; waters. The 

lilid at die moment was my Mule hand next moment having, so to speak, flashed ■ 

camera. I passed tire slnf^ about' my ' us farewell lhe huge ship divert deliberately 
shoulders in such a way that Ihe instrument headforemost ml” ^ooft, of water, and was 

iu no way impeded my movements. never seen again As the sea rudicd into die 

“ After taking lo the 
boats, we remained 
very near the ship 
within a hundred yards 
or so. My this bum 
day had dawned, and 
I was able to lakctfte 
lust two ^holographs. 

There was, however, a 
considerable interval 
Ijetwe^i them. After 

or three hours, a ■ * . * . ■ 

large.-vessel, which *■.-'■ T//. * * 

proved So be the 
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1 b^’-^ r ■ . 

futnnms, slium :lm*] w.ilri -as wrtr i:nuT.itrd; 
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. Glimpses of Nature „ 

VII.-THE FIRST PAPER'-MAKER. 

Hv Gkant Auj-Np 



HE civilized world could li;irdly 
get on nowadays without paper; 
yet jjapermaking is, humanly 
speaking, a Very recent inven¬ 
tion. It doles, at furthest, 
hack to tlie ancient Egyptians. 
41 Humanly speaking,”I say, not without a set 
purpose: because man was anticipated ns a 
palter-maker by many millions of years ; long 
before a human foot trod the earth, there is 
^reason to suppose that ancestral wasps were 
, manufacturing paper, almost as they manufac¬ 
ture it for their nests to-day, 
among the subtropical vegeta¬ 
tion of an older and*wanner 
Europe. And the wasp is so 
clever and so many-sided a 
creature, that to consider him 
(or more accurately her) in 
every aspect of life within ih 
space of a few pages would 
he practically impossible. 

So it is mainly as a jKqier- 
manufacturer and a consumer 
frf j taper that 1 propose to 
regard our slinvwaisted friend 
in this prosent^artide. 

It is usual in human lan¬ 
guage to admit, as the I^tin 
Grammar ungallantly puts it, 
that fi the masculine is 
worthier than the feminine, 
the feminine than the neuter,” 

Among wasps, however, the 
opposite principle is so dearly 
true -the queen or female is 
so much more important a 
person in the complex com¬ 
munity, and so much more 
in evidence than the drone 
or male—that I shall pffer no 
apology here for setting her 
history before you 'fifst, arid 
giving it precedence over that 
of her vastlf inferior husband 
Place aux dames is in this 
ir^tancc,no question of mere 
exfcflial chivalrous courtesy^ 
it expresses tfie simple truth 
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,of nature, that, in wasp life, the grey mare is 
the better horse, and bears acknowledged 
rule in her own city household. Not only 1 
so, but painful as it may sound to my men 
readers, and insulting to our boasted mascu¬ 
line superiority, the neuter in this ease ranks 
second to the feminine \ for the worker 
wasps, which are practically sexless, being 
abortive females, arc far more valuable mem¬ 
bers of the community than their almost 
useless fathers and brothers. I call them 
neuter, because they are so to all ihtents and 
purposes : though for some un¬ 
known reason that seemingly 
harmless word acts upon most 
entomologists like a red ragon 
the proverbial bull. They will 
allow you to describe the abor¬ 
tive female as a worker only. 

In No. i, thereFor3f*£*^?*e 
an illustration of a queen 
wasp ; together tfith figures 
of her husband and of her 
iinmarriageable daughter. 
Thu queen or'mother wasp is 
much the largest or the three ; > 
and you wilt understand that 
she needs to be so, when * 
you coipe to learn how much 
she has to do, how many eggs 
she has to lay; and how, tin- 
aided, this brave foundress of 
a family not only builds a 
city and peoples it with thou¬ 
sands of citizens, but also 
feeds and tends it with her 
own overworked mourfi —I 
cannot honestly say her hands 
—till hor maiden daughter , 
*ar£ of age to h«lp her. 
Women’s rights women may 
^>e proud of the example thu£ 
set ihem. Nature nowhere 
presents us, indeed, with a 
finer specimen, of feminine* 
industry and maternal devo¬ 
tion to duty than in the case 
of these cotifpgeous and pug¬ 
nacious insects. 
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But kwill not now enlarge upofi th^features 
of these three faithful portraits, (t expressed 
aft^r the life," as Elizabethan writers put it, 
because as we proceed I shall have to call 
attention*in greater detail to the meaning of 
the various parts of the body- It must suffice 
for the momenj; to direct your notice here to 
that 'very r familiar portion of the wasp's 
anatomy, the sting, or ovipositor, possessed 
by the females, both perfect and imperfect- - 
queens or workers—but not by those defence 
less creatures, the males. The nature of the 
' sting (so farias it is not already well known 
to most of # us by pungent experience) I will 
enter into later \ it must suffice for the 
present to say that it is in essence an 
h instrument for depositing the eggs, and 
that it is only incidentally turned into a 
weapon of offence or defence, and a means 
of stunning or paralyzing the prey or food- 
insects. 

The first thing to understand about a 
community of wasps is the way it originates. 
The sjory is a .strange one. When the first 
frosts set in, almost all the wateps in tempefctfe 
countries like England (they delude us into 
calling our own climate “ temperate ! J ^ die 
off to a worker from the effects of cold. 
The chill winds nip them, for a few 
dzjyrm autumn you may often i^ticc the 
last straggling survivors crawling feebly 
about, very uncomfortable and numb from 
the cold, and with their tempers some¬ 
what soured by the consciousness of their 
own exuding weakness. In this irrit- 
**abl^condition, feeling their latter end draw 
^nigh, thly are given to using their stings 
with waspish virulence on the smallest pro¬ 
vocation i they move About half-dazed on the 
damp ground, or lie torpid in their nests tilt 
death overtakes them* Of the whole populous 
city which hummed with life and business 
put a few weeks earlier, no more than two or 
three survivors at the outside struggle some¬ 
how through the winter, to carry on the race of 
waspg lo succeeding generations. The colder 
the season, the fewer the stragglers who live 

S out; in open winters, on the contrary, a 
ir number dose it through, to become the 
foundress of correspondingly numerous 
commas* • 

# And who are tfiese survivors? Not the 
lordly and idle drones ; not even the 
industrious neutqfs or workers; butthe 
■perfect females or queens, the teeming 
mothers to be of the coming communities. 
Ix>ok at the royal lady figured in No. i, *A\ 
autumn 4 approves, this vigorous young 
"jjueen wfds one of the malls from her 


native nest. But stfortly afterward, he and 
all the workers of his city falfr victims at 
®nce to the frosts of October. They 
perish like Nineveh, The queen, however, 
bearing all th£ hopes of the race, canftot 
afford to fling away her precious life so 
carelessly. That is not the way of queens. 
She seeks out some sheltered spot among 
dry moss, or in the crannies of the earth—a 
sandy soil preferred-*-where she may* hiber¬ 
nate safely. There, if she has lufik, she 
passes the winter, dormant, without serious 
mishap. £)f courac, snow and # frost destroy 
not a few such solitary hermits; nJicavy rain 
may drown her«( a bird may discover her 
chosen retreat; a jiassing animal may crush 
her. But in favourable circumstances, a 
certain number of queens do manage to 
struggle safely through the colder months ; 
and tlie wasp-supply of the next seasen 
mainly depends upon the proportion of 
suth lucky ladies that escape in the end 
all winter dangers. Each queen that lives 
through the hard times becomes in spring the 
foundress of a separate colony ; and it is on 
this account that farmers and fruit-growers 
often pay a small reward for every queen 
wasp ktllcd early in the spring. A single 
mother wasp destroyed in May is equivalent 
to 4 a whole nest destroyed in July or August. 

As soon as warmer weather sets in, the 
dormant queert awakes, shakes off dull sloth, 
and forgets her long torpor. With a toss 
and a shake, she crawls out into the sunshine, 
which soon revives her. Then she creeps up 
a blade of grass, spreads her wings, and flics 
off. Her first care is naturally breakfast; and 
as she has eaten nothing for five months, her 
hunger is no doubt justifiable. As soon, how¬ 
ever, as she has satisfied the most pressing 
wants of her own nature, maternal instinct 
goads her on to provide at once for her unborn 
family. She seeks a site for her nest, her 
future city. * How she builds it, and of 
what materials, I will tell you in greater 
detail hereafter; for the moment, I want you 
to understand the magnitude of the task this 
tfemale Columbus sets* herself Columbus, 
Cornelia, and Caesar in one— the task not 
only of building a Carthage, but also of 
peopling it She has 1 no hands to speak 
of* but her mouth, wjiiph act* at once, as 
mouth, and hands, and tools, and factory, 
stands her in good stead in her carpentering* 
and masonry* She docs everything with her 
mouth; and therefore, of course, she has a 
mouth which lias grown gradually <ndaj)l£d 
. for doing everything. The monkey used 
his thyrob till he made a hand of"it; the 
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elephant his trunk tillthe could pick up a 
needle, U#e brings structure; by dint of 
usirijg her. mouth so much, the wasp hoi 
acquired both oiigans fit for her, and dex¬ 
terity in employing them. 

The first point she has now'to consider is 
the placing of her nest. In this, she is guided 
partly by that inherited experience which we 
describe {somewhat foolishly) as instinct, and 
partly *by her own individual intelligence, 
rJifferept races of wasps prefer different 
situations: some of them burrow underground; 
pthers hang their houses ig the hunches of 
trees; olhirs again seek some dry and hollow 
trunk, But personal taste has also much lo 
do with it; thus the common Knglish wasp 
sometimes builds underground, but sometimes 
takes advantage of the dry space under the 
eaves of houses. All that is needed is shelter, 
especially from rain ; wherever the wasjf finds 
<i site that pleases her, there she founds her 
* family. 

I^et us imagine, then, that she has lighted 
on a suitable hole in the earth a hole pro¬ 
duced by accident, or by spine dead mole or 
mouse or^ rabbit; she occupies it at once, 
and begins by her own labour to enlarge and 
adapt it to her private requirements. ^Vs soon 
as she lias made it ns big as she thinks 
necessary, she sets lo worklo collect materials 
for building the city, She # flies abroad, and 
with her saw-like jaws rasps away a puling <*r 
other exposed piece of wood till she has col¬ 
lected a fair amount of finely-powdered fibrous 
(flatter. I will show you later on the admir¬ 
able machine with whirt^ she scrapes and 
pulps the fragments of wood fibre. Having 
gathered a sufficient quantity of this raw 
material to begin 
man ufa ctu ri ng, she 
proceeds to work it 
up with her various 
jaws and a secretion 
from her mouth into 
a sort of coarse 
brown paper; the 
stickiness of the 
secretion gums the* 
tiny fragments of 
wood together into 
a thin layer. Then 
she lays dqjvn thp 
floor of her nest, 1 
and proceeds to 
raise upon it a stout 
column or foot-stalk 
of. jjapery matter, 
sufficiently strong to 
support-the (fist two 



or thre^ layers of cells. She neve* builds 
on the ground, but begins her nest at 
the top of the supporting column, '£he 
cells are exclusively intended for the recep¬ 
tion of eggs and thfe breeding of grubs, not 
(as is the case with bees) for the storing of 
honey. We must remember, t however, that 
the original use pf all cells was tbJlt of 
rearjpg the young; the more advanted bees* 
who arc the civilized type of their kind, nfake 
•lore cells than they need for strictly nursery 
purposes, and ^en employ sonfe oF them as 
convenient honey-jars. *Hie consequence is. J 
that bec-hives survive intact from season to 
season (unless killed off artificially), while the 
less prudent wasps die wholesale by cityfuls 
at the end of each summer. * 

Having thus supplied a foundation for her 
topsy-turvy city, our wasp-queen proceeds in 
duo course to build it. At the top of the 
original column, or foot-stalk, she constructs 
her earliest cells, the nurseries for Tier three 
first-born grubs. 'They are not built ftpward, 
however, above the ft jot-stalk, but downwaiyl, 
w^ffi the open ffiouth below, hanging like a 
bell, Kach is short and shallow, about 
a terfth of an inch in dEpth to begin with, 
and more like a cup, or even a saucer,-than 
a cell at this early stage. The Natural 
11 istory * M u seu m at Sou th 
possesses some admirable examples of such ■ 
nests, in various degrees of growth ; and my 
fellow-worker, Mr. Knock, has obtained the 
kind permission of the authorities at the 
Museum to photograph th% cr^es which 
contain them, for the purposes of theses 
artie^s. They represent the progress of the 
queen-wasp’s work at two, five, and fifteen 4 
v days respectively 
(Nos. 2, 3, and 4), 
and thus admirably 
illustrate the in¬ 
credible rapidity * 
with which, alone 
and unaided, she 
builds and populates 
this one-mother city. 

As soon as the 
tjfirst cells arc formed,, 
in their early shallow 
shape, the *bjjsy 
twother, sallying 
forth once more in 
search of wood or / 
fibres proceeds to* 
make, more paper- 
pulp, and construct 
an 4imbreU»- shaped 
dmi iu. ' covering above th^ 
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three saucers. In 
each of the three 
she lays an egg; and 
then, leaving t^je 
eggs to • hatch out 
quietly by them¬ 
selves into larvge, she 
goes ' on cutting — 
not bread and butter, 
lik6 Charlotte in 
Thackeray's song— 
but more wobddibre 
to make more cells' 
and more foverings* 

These new cells she 
hangs up tiesidc the 
coriginal three, and 
lays an egg in each 
as soon as it is 
completed But a 
mother's work is 
never finished ; and surely there was never a 
mother 'so hardly tasked ns the royal wasp 
fepndjess. By tht time she has built and 
stocked a few more cells, the* three eggs fii>t 
laid have duly hatched out, and now she 
must begin to look after the little grubs or 
larvsa I have not illustrated this earliest 
stage of wasp-life, the grubby or nursery 
pfctmj,T>ecause everybody knows i/ well in 
real life* Now, as the grubs hatch out, they 
require to be fed, and the poor, overworked 
mother has henceforth not only to find food 
for herself and paper to build more cells, 
but also f&d her helpless, worm-like 
* offspring. There they lie in their cradles, 

head dotaward, crying always for provender, 
'like the daughters of the horse-leech* For¬ 
give her, therefore, if, 
her temper is some¬ 
times short, and if 
she resents intrusion 
upon the strawberry 
she is carting away 
to feed her young 
family by a hasty 
sting, administered, 
perhaps, with rather 
k i3ore asperity than a 4 
lady shcmld display 
unejer trying circum¬ 
stances, Some of my 
readers are mothers 
themselves, and c§n 
•feel for her. lt 
' ’Nor is even this 
all. The grubs of 
wasps grow fasti-in 
^tself a testimonial 


to the constant care 
with whieh a devoted 
mother feeds and 
tends them: and 
even as they grtfw, 
the poor queen (a 
queen but in name, 
and more like a 
maid-of* all-work in 
reality) has continu¬ 
ally to raise the cell- 
wall around them. 
What looked at first 
like shallow cups, 
thus grow at last into 
deep, hollow cells, 
the walls being 
raised from time to 
time by the addition 
of papery matter, 
with the growth of 
the inmates. In this first or foundation-comb— 
the nucleus and original avenue of the nascent 
city—the walls are never carried higher than 
the height of the larva tliat inhabits them. 
As the grub grows, the mother adds daily a 
course or layer of paper, till the larva reaches 
its final' size, a fat, full grub, ready to undergo 
its marvellous metamorphosis. Then at last 
it # begins to do some work on its own 
account: it spins a silky, or cottony, web, 
vAth which it covers over the mouth or open¬ 
ing of the cell; though even here you must 
remember it derives the material from its own 
body, and therefore ultimately from food sup¬ 
plied it by the mother. How one wasp can 
ever do so much in so short a time is a marvel 
to all who have once watched the process. 

While the baby 
wasps remain swad¬ 
dled in their cradle 
cells their food con¬ 
sists in part of honey, 
which the careful 
mother distributes to 
them impartially, 
turn about, and in 
<part of succulent 
fruits, such as the 
pulp of pears or 
peaches. The honey 
Qur housekeeper 
either gathers for 
herself else steals 
from bees, for truth 
compels me to admit 
that she is*as t c|w- 
honest as she is 
industrious;'but on 
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the whole, she collect* more than she robs, 
for many tflowers lay themselves out espe¬ 
cially for wasps, and are adapted only for 
fertilization by these special visitants. Such 
specialized wasp-dowers have usually small 
helmet-shaped blossoms, exactly fitted to the 
head of the wasp, as you see it in Mr Knock’s 
illustrations ; and they are for the .most part 
somewhat livid and dead-meaty in hue. Our 
common English scrophularia, or fig-wort, is 
a gtxjjl example of a plant that, thus lays 
itself out to encourage the visits of wasps; it 
m ha$ small lurid-red flowcrs^just thg shape and 
size of the wasp's head, and its stamens and 
style are so arranged thafc when the wasp 
rifles the honey at the base of the helmet, 
she cannot fail to brush off the pollen from 
one blossom on to the sensitive surface 
of the next. Moreover* the scrophularia 
Qpmes into bloom at the exact time 6f year 
. when the baby wasps require its honey; and 
> you can never watch a scrophularia plant for 
three minutes together without seeing at 
least two or three wasps busily engaged in 
gathering its nectar. # Herb and insect have 
learnt to # accommodate one another ; by 
mutual adaptation they have fitted each 
part of each to each in the most marvellous 
detail. 

It is a peculiarity of the wasps, however, 
that they are fairly omnivorous. Most of their 
cousins, like the bees, have mouths adaptedto 
honey-sucking alone- mere tubes or suction- 
pumps, incapable of biting through any hard 
Substance, Hut the wasp, with her hungry 
large family to keep, has to be less particu¬ 
lar about th» nature of her food ; she can¬ 
not afford to depend upon honey only. Not 
only does she suck 
nectar; she bites 
holes in fruits, as we 
know to our cost in 
ohr gardens, to dig 
out the pulp; and 
she has a perfect 
genius for selecting 
the softest and sun¬ 
niest side of an apri* 
cot or a nectarine. 

She is not a strict 
vegetarian, either;* 
all is fish thgt comes 
to her net: she will* 
help herself to meat 
or any otlfer animal 
matter she can find, 
and o .will feed her 
ulicom plai n ing 
grubs upon law and 
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bleeding tissue. Nay, more, she catches flies 
and other insects as they flit in the sunshine, 
saws oiF their wings with her sharp jaws^and 
carries them off alive,^ but incapable of 
struggling, to feed* her own eveidncreftsing 
household. 

By^and-by the first grubs*.which covered 
themselves in with silk in order* to ufidergo 
th^jr pupa or chrysalis stage, develop their 
wings under cover, and emerge from'their 
>cases as full-grown workers. These workers, 
whose portrait you will find*on a previous 
ixige, are partially developed females, being 
unable to lay eggs. But in all other 
respects they inherit the habits or in¬ 
stincts of their estimable mother; and no 
sooner are they fairly hatched out of ths 
pupa-case, where they underwent their rapid 
metamorphosis, than they set to work, like 
dutiful daughters, to assist mamma in the 
management of the city. Like the imagined 
world of Tennyson’s Princess, no' male can 
enter. If ever there was a woidan-ruled 
republic in the world,* such as # Amto- 
glfancs feigned, it is a wasp's nest. The 
workers fall to at “ tidying up” at once; 
they* put the house in brder; they go out 
and gather paper; they help their mother to 
build new cells; and they assist in feeding 
and tending the still-increasing nureil? 57 ^he 
first comb formed, you will remember, was 
at the top of the foundation column or foot¬ 
stalk; the newer combs are built below this 
in rows, each opening downward, so that the 
compound house or series offlatsjs planned 
on the exactly opposite system from oupowift 
- tly; top stories being erected first, and the 
lower ones afterward, each story having its 
, floor above and its 
entrance at the 
bottom. At the same 
time, the umbrella- 
shajied covering is 
continued downward 
as an outer wall to 
protect the qpmbs, 
until finally the nest 
grows to be a roughly 
■ round or egg-shapetl 
* body, entirely Jn- 
closed in a or 
outer wall of pa pel, 
and with onlya single 
gateway at the bob 
tonv^by which th» 
busy workers go’m 
and out of their city. 
* The neat of the 
Ute-wasp^ which vtf 
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have also been — 
kindly permitted 
to photograph 
from the speci- c 
mens at the 
Natural History 
Museum (Nos.. 5 
and 6), exhibits 
this final* state of 
the'' compound 
home even better 
and more graphi- 
'cally than does ' 
that of out com¬ 
monest English 
species, 

r By the time the 
workers have be¬ 
come tolerably j 
numerous in the 

growing nest, the I- 

busy motfier and a-wsi-s <>f tk^.-vasi-, k 

queen begins to 

relax her external efforts, and confines herself 
more and more to the performance of lV 
internal and domestic duties. She no longer 
goes out to make pafieraml collect food^ she 
gives herself up, like the queen bee, exclu¬ 
sively to the maternal business of egg-laying. 
Yc 3 *hifift remember that she is still fhe only 
h perfect female in the wasp hive, and that 
every worker wasp the home contains is her 
oWn daughter* She is foundress, queen, and 
mother to that whole busy community of 
4,000 ».r ^000“souls. The longer the nest 
cfcoestm, the greater is the number of workers 
produced^ and the faster docs the qjtuun 
lay eggs in the new cells now built for 
her use by her attentive daughters. These 
in turn fly abroad everywhere in search or 
nectar, fruits, and meat, or gather honey-dew - 
from the green flies, or catch and sting to death 
* other insects, or swoop down upon and carry 
oiff fat, juicy spiders ; all of which food-stuflfc 
save what they require for their own sub¬ 
sistence, they take home to the nest to feed 
the grubs* from which, in due time, will issue 
forth more workers. It is a wonderful world 
pf women burghers, * 

As long as summer lastrf; our quean lays 
eggs a which produce nothing else than such 
neuter workers. As autumn comes on, 
however, and the future of the race must tie 
provided for, she l^ys eggs which hatch.out 
« brood of perfect females or queens like 
hehelf. It is probable that the same e^jj 
may develop either into a queen or a worker, 4 
and thaKhe difference of type is due to the 
^l^ture of {he food and training? A young 


grub fed on ordi 
nary food in ar 
ordinary cell oc 
comes a neuter 
but a similar grub, 
fed on royal food 
and cradled in a 
larger cell, de¬ 
velops into n 
queen, As # with 
ourselves, ia fact, 
royalty is merely 
a matter of the 
surroundings. 

Last of all, as 
the really cold 
weather begins to 
set in, the queen 
wasp lays some 
other eggs fmm 
which a small 
Kir.Hn>* ami) ivn^u.k, brood of males is 

finally developed. 
Nolxuly in the nest sets much store by these 
males : they arc necessary evils, no more, so 
the wasps put up with them. It is humiliating 
to my sex, but I cannot avoid mentioning 
the f:icE,^hat the: production of males seems 
even to be a direct result of chill and un¬ 
favourable conditions. Thu best food and 
the biggest cells . produce fertile queens; 
tit: second, bdst food and smaller cells 
produce workers ; finally, the ennoblement 
due to approaching winter produces only 
drones or males. We cannot resist * the 
inference that the male is here the inferior 
creature. '1’hesc fads, I regrft to say, are 
also not without parallels elsewhere. Among 
l>eus, for instance, tho eggs laid by very old, 
decrepit queens, or by maimed and crippled 
queens, produce males only ; while among 
tadpoles, if well fed, the majority becorqe 
female frogs; but if starved, they become 
preponderantly male. So, too, starved cater¬ 
pillars produce only male butterflies, while 
the well-fed produce females. Little as we 
men tuny like to admit ft, the evidence 
goes to show that, in mast instances, super¬ 
abundant reproductive energy results in 
female offspring, while feeble or checked 
reproductive energy restilts in male offspring. 

T know tins is the o^xisite of* what most 
people imagine; but, then, science'-' not . 
infrequently finds itself cumpdlq) to differ 
in opinion from most people. 

The drones, or males, are thus of as little 
account in the nest of wasps as in tftc 
of bees- In bofh, they only appear for a 
short, type, and for the definite purpose of 
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becoming fathers to Ae future generations. 
When thej have fulfilled this their solitary 
function, the hive, or the nest, cares no mAe 
about them. Th& bees, as you know, have a 
jJhident and economical h^bit of stinging 
them to death, so as not to waste good 
honey on useless mouths through the winter. 
The wasps act otherwise. They are not 
going to live through the winter themselves, 
so tlfey don’t Uike Khe trouble to execute 
their brothers: they merely turn the young 
queens and males loose and then leave the 
»successful suitors to be Jr i I led by the first 
frost without further consideration. 

And now comes the moft curkms part of 
all this strange, eventful history. We do not 
love wasps \ yet so sad a catastrophe as the 
end of the nest cannot fail to affect the 
imagination. As soon as the young queens 
and males have quirted the combs, the whole 
bustling city, till now so busy, seems to lose 
heart at once and to realize that it is doomed 
to speedy extinction. Winter is coming on, 
when no worker wjsp can live. So the 
community proceeds with one accord to 
commit communal suicide. The workers, 
who till now have tended the young grubs 
with sisterly care, 
drag the remaining 
larva; ruthlessly from 
their cells, as if con¬ 
scious that they can 
never rear this last 
brood, and carry 
fticm in their mouths 
and legs outside the 
nest. There thty take 
them to some dis¬ 
tance from the door, 
and then drop them 
on the ground to die, 
as if to put them out 
of their misery. As 
for the workers 
themselves, they re¬ 
turn to the nest and 
starve to death or 
die of cold ; or else - 
they crawl about 
aimlessly outside in 
a distracted way till file end overtakes them. 

There is someihing really pathetic in rtiis 
sudden and meaningless downfall of a whole 
vast cityfu^; something strange and weird in 
this constantly repeated effort to build up 
and people a great community, only to see it 
fi^l Xo pieces hopelessly and helplessly at the 
first* touch oL winter. Yet flow does it differ, 
after all, from our human empires, ^ave in 
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the matter of duration ? We raise them with 
infinite pains only to see them fall apart, tike 
Rome or Babylon, y 

So, by the time the dc^d of winter comes, 
both inalps and workers are cleared off the 
stage; and universal waspdom is only repre¬ 
sented by a few stray fertilized females, who 
carry the embodied hopes of so’ many dead 
and ruined cities. 

And now that I have traced the bfstory 
•of the commune from its rise to its fall, 1 
must say a feu* words in brief detail about the 
individual wasps which Ynake up t its members. 
And first of all as to the gasp’s head* 
You will have gathered from what 1 have said 
that the head of the insect is practically by 
far its most important portion. .All the work 
we do with our hands, the wasp does with 
its complicated mouth-organs. And the 
wasp’s head is such a wonderful mechanism 
that some little study of the accompanying 
illustrations, though they may not at first 
sight look very attractive, will amply repay 
you, 1 will try to exphift the uses of ehdi 
part with as Rule as possible of scientific 
technicalities. 

In* No. 7 you get the head of a queen 
wasp, seen Tull face 
in front, syth the 
m ou th -organ s* 1 oj jJh . 
The tlijree little 
knobs in the centre 
tip above are the 
simjile eyes or eye¬ 
lets (ocefjft if you 
prefer a I^tin frord,* 0 
which sounds much, 
more learned). The 
large kidney-shaped 
bodies on either side 
of the head (here 
seen as interrupted 
by the antenna qf 
feelers) are the com¬ 
pound eyes, each of 
which consistsjof in- 
numerable tiny 
lenses, giving t^e 
wasp that possesses- 
them a vfcry acute 
sense of vision^ We do not know exactly 
is the difference in use between the simple 
eyes and the compound ones ; but either sort 
has/loubtless its own sjjt^inl part to play in 
this complex personality* The antennae, 
feelers, again, with their many joints and 
their ball-and-socket basc^are beautiful and 
wonderful .objects* The various parts of the_ 
mouth are here seen open; conspicuous 
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among tfeem are the great sawdiktf outjr jaws, 
used for scraping wood and manufacturing 
paper; the long, narrow shield; the broad 
tongue ; and the delicately join toil palps, or 
fingerdikefeeders. Notide how some of these 
organs arc-suitable for cutting and rasping, 
while others lend themselves to the most 
dainty* and delicate manipylation. 

No. $ shows us the same head, decapitated, 



8.—VMK SAME III!AD, fcinUTH WII>I5 OI'HH 1 HACK VIEW 
(lU l’AI I r.il'l Dj r 



ML—HUUTII Al.llOSL tf SH>: ATTlTUMK !■ iUt SCKAriNe 
I At K YlliH'. 


In No. [j you see tlu* organs closing (alsoIt 
back view), the l cogue having been now 
drawn in, uhilr tin- sow like jaws and the 
delicate foiling paips are still exposed and 
ready for working. W ft on the contrary is 
the leeding attitude 

In Non ic (a jJ oiner back view), \hc palps 
have hqpi turned hack into their special 
groove, and the saw like jaws are seen free 


aifFFseru from behind. The shicld-llke space 
in the very middle represents the point of 
decapitation—the cut neck, if I may use 
frankly human language. Eldon- is the 
hollow oi r- reppicle into which all (he organs 
can l>e w.tiidrawn when not in use, and 
lH [lacked ;^vay like surgical knives and lancets 
.tn an instrument case. Observe iif the 
sequel how neatly and completely this can 
be doner how each 'has its groove in the 
marvellous economy of nature. 



9.—TWE MflUTH CT f&Wr. i TfltfflVE WlCjl DRAWN ! 
• PACK view, 



for working. This is the altitude in which 
the wasp attacks a park paling, in order to 
scrape off wood-fibre for the manufacture of 
paficr. flere, as you spe, the ja*vs are open. 
In No, t i they are closed, at the cud of a 
scrape. These two last at tittups are, of 
course, alternate. One shows the jaws 
opened, the other closed, as they look at the 
beginning and cud of each forward arfd buujt- 
ward movement* You will noijoe also that, 
as usu^J, the insect’s jaws work sideways, not 
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up and down like ihoSe 
or^tifin and oilier higher 
animals. If you examine 
cjnsely tills series of 

wasp's heads in different 
postures, you will sue 

how well the various 
parts are adapted, not 
only .for rasping and 
manufacturing pap&r, 
hut a 4 so for the more 
delicate work or wall 

and cell-building. 

AlmosF as interesting 
as the head are the 



wings of wasps, of which 111 ore are four, as 
in most other insects. Hut tbev have rids 


curious peculiarity : the two front wings have 
a crease down the middle, so that 11 u >' can 


He folded up lengthwise, like two segments 
or rays of a fan, and thus occupy only half 
the space on the hotly that they would other 
wise do. Tt i.s this odd device that makes 


the transparent and $£iu/y wings so relatively 
inconspicuous when the insect is at rest, and 


flies. ■ Your wasp and 
your lice are women of 
business. "they have 
therefore found ij. pap 
them to develop a 
mechanism by which the 
two wings oil cither side 
can lie firmly Joined to 
gerfier, so as to act [ike 
a single pinion. No, 
t 3 very well illustrates 
this admirable plan f .r 
fastening the fore and 
hind wings together. On 
top you see the hack 
portion of llie front wing, 
with a curved groove 011 
its inner edge. Below, 
you gel the front portion 
of the hinder wing, with 



a series of little hooks, microscopic, yet ex¬ 
quisitely moulded, which catch into t^ie groove 
on the opposite portion. When thus hooked 
blether, the .two wingS on the right* act 
exactly like one. So do the 


the samennuse contributes also to the display two on the left. But they 
of the handsome black and yellow striped can Tie unhooked and folded 
body. No* 12 shows us a queen Vith her back on the body at the 
wings folded : below is one upper or front will of the insect. To either 
wing, folded over on itself, and then klid side ol* \o h 13 you will 
across the under wing. -No, introduces notice sections of the two 

• * wings, which will help 



ism. (>n the right, the 
wings are seen hooked 
together; on the left, 
they are caught just in 
the act of unluxiking. 

I ,ast of all and most 
important of all to 
ordinary humanity, wc 
come to the sting, with 
its appendage the 
poison-hag* It is well 
represented in No. i.p 
The main object of the 
sLing, and its original 


IJ* — FART OP TWO W1NC39, WITH IK/inU 1 } AND GKOOVH5. function, by descent, is 

t+iat of laving eggs ; it 

us to a more characteristic feature* common is merely the ovipositor. But 
to wasps with the wlfole bee family, * besides llie grooved shfath 
All these cousins possess by common or egg-lay cr (marked .V in 

descent Llje usual four wings of well-regulated thu illustration) and the 4 wo 

insects, But it so happens that the habits of .very sharp Imres or 
the race make strong and certain flight more d^rts (marked /)) which 
fjractkSlIy important for th^m than the mere * pierce the llesh of tin; 
power of serial coquetting and pirouetting enemy, it if provided with• 


possessed by the far less business-lik; butter- a gland which secretes 
VnL xv.-S. 
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that most unpleasant body, 
formic acid ; and when the 
wasp*ha.s cause to be annoyed, 
she throw*} the sti6g rapidly 
into the animal that annoys 
her, and injects the fluid with 
the formic acid in it. In No. 
15 the darts are shown still 
more* highly magnified. in 
the queen wasp, the sting is 
used both for hiying eggs and 
as a weapon offeree; hut* 
in the workers, which cannot 
lay eggs, it ft entirely devoted 
to the work of lighting. 
b T\vo other little peculiarities 
of the wasp, however, deserve 
a final word of recognition. 
One of these is the elaborate 
brush-aud comb apparatus or 
antenna; cleaner, drawn in a 
very enlarged view in No. 16. 
Whatever the sens^ may be 
which flic antenna serve, wt* 
may at least be certain that it 
is one of great importance to 



used fof removing very small 
impurities. With this the wjsp 
cleans her precious feelers 
much ns you may have seen 
flies clean their wings when 
thev have fallen in a jam-pot; 
only the wasps mechanism is 
much more beautiful and per¬ 
fect. # 

Almost equally interesting 
with the brush and comb are 
the series of tucks in the 
was^ body or abdomen,« 
del yv a ted in No. ^7. liy 
means of these extraordinarily 
flexible lings, each held in 
place or let loose by appro¬ 
priate muscles, the wasp can 
twist her body round so con¬ 
veniently that, no matter how 
carefully and gingerly you hold 
her. she will manage to sting 
you. Tliev are models of 
plule-nmi'rtir They work up¬ 
ward, downward, and more 
or less sidrwavs, so ;hat thev 


the insect; and both wasps and enable her to cock her bodv 

?es have therefore elaborate up 01 down, right or left, at 

bn^dy^.'flor keeping these valuable organs will, with almost incredible flexibility, 
clean and neat and in working order/ They Adequately to tell you all about the 
always remind me of the brushes 1 use w^p, however, «would ret pi ire, not an 

inyticlf for cleaning the tyjx: in mv type- article, but *a very stout volume. I have 


writing machine. The antenme - brush of said enough, I hope, to suggest to you 
the wasp fixed on one of her legs : its that the wasp's history is quite as inlerest,- 


jttrcc]^ si! lotion on the leg as 
is shown in the little upper dia¬ 
gram ; its detail and various 
parts are further enlaced below. 
To the left is the coarse or large- 
tooth comb ; to the right is- the 
brudi : and above the brush, 
connected will) the handle by an 
exceedingly thin and filmy mem¬ 
brane, is Lhe fme ■ tooth comb, 



that of her over - lauded relation, 
the little busy bee. Indeed, 
I suspect it" is only the utili¬ 
tarian instinct of humanity that 
has caused so much attention 
to be paid to the domestic pro¬ 
ducer of honey, and so relatively 
little to that free and mdg 
[Hrildcnt insect, the first paper- 
maker. 
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IIP Rock was it wall, and the 
wall was an island that had 
*<mi.v been a long pronmnLory, 
like a battlement, jutting out 
hundreds of yards into the 
gulf* At one {mint it was 
pierced by an archway. Its sides were almost 
sl^eer; its top was flat and level. Upon the 
sides there was no verdure : uypn the lop the 
Centuries had made a green field* The wild 
geese as they Hew north, myriad flocks of 
gulls, gunnels and cormorants, and all manner 
of lowl of the s<-j, had btiikled upon rtie top 
until it grew ric h wifh grass and slim 1). Th 5 
nations of the air sent their legions lure 
to bivouac. The discord of a thousand 
languages might be heard far out to sea or t 
far in upon the* land Millions of Ihe 
feathered races swarmed there ; sonjeiimes 
the air aljove was darkened by clouds of 
them* No fog-bell oil a rock-bound coast 
might warn mariners more ominously Lhati 
tflpsc battalions of adventurers on the Perce 
Rock. # * 

No bureau being had ever mounted to 



tins eyrie, nor scaled the Tnihvfcrks of this 
feathered Kden, Three lumdrcd feel 1 x?lo 5 P 
shipbuilders might toil mid fishermen hove^ 
but the lofty home of the marauders of the 
air had not yet suffered the invasion of man. 
It was a legend that this mighty palisade 
had once been a bridge of r<>ck stretched 
across the gulf, builded by the gods of the ( 
. land who smote wilh granite amis and dro^e 
back defeated Lhe appalling gods of the sell. 

f leneratiniis of fishwlYrik had looked upon 
the yellowish, reddish limestone of thu Perce 
Kook with an adventuring eye. but it would 
scorn that not even the tiny, clinging hoof^of 
a chamois'or. of a wfld goat might find a 
foothoid upon the straight sides of It. Three 
hundred feet ^a*a long way to elirftbJiaijd 
over hand, so for reunifies the Perce Rock 
in the wide St* Lawrence tUilf remained 
solitary ami tm con quern k 

Put there came a day when man, jtit 
spoiler, single-handed and alone, should 
« assail it. 4 

This is % the talc that 4 s told 6f it: A 
hundred years and more ago, whenjhc Lngli^ 
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were lighting the French, the French squadron, 
fresh from destroying the fishing stations on 
the Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, was 
lying off thy coast of Cas[>e, near to Lids vast 
rock called .Perce* Just beyond it, in Mai 
Baio, was good shelter, but because of (he 
fishing-posts at Perce, where they could get 
fresh fish Mild food, Kirhery, the French 
Admiral, chose to lie in the tideway before 
Perc£ Rock. The master gunner of the 
Admiral's ship was a Jersey man, who, being 
in St. MnU>, , had been pressed into the 
service. In vain lie had protested* There 
was his Norman accent, his captors said : 
that was evidence enough, and if he was not 
a, citizen of France lie should be. So he 
was carried off in the Inrinabfc, and with 
her sailed the seas looking fora British ship 
to fight. 

His name was Antoine Robichon, and he 
had owned u fishing brig called die Charming 
Nancy, which sailed year after year to tins 
VCjv.port of IVrce, bringing Jersey fishermen, 
and carrying,away again the*diied cod to 
Kurope, When lie was pressed at St* Male,' 
his brother, who was first mate of *the 
Charating A \uiC)\ look her on to C a s pc o n 
his brother’s business, just tin' same as it the 
brq^sriiimself were sailing her. 

■ Now Antoine was waiting in the tideway 
where he Iflid come and gone ten jeurs, 
jjpeing on the shore the fishing-posts of the 
great comjiany, where he had so often eaten 
hard t;uk, drunk juniper tea, and danced 
#ith the masters daughters. 

The first day the squadron arrived off 
FemJ, Antoine, as he leaned on his great gun, 
looking out to the shore, wondered if the 
daughters were there now ; whether Minois 
the youngest Minois the madcap, Minois 
the hunter, who shot deer like a Mohican - 
■•was still there. It was now two years since 
hbfhad seen [his bay of IVrce ; she was 
seventeen then, she was nineteen now 
Minois Cnrnuval, the master’s youngest 
daughter* He had n>k< d her for a kiss when 
he bade her good duo la^t, and she had 
laUghcd in his face ; buE lie alsn remembered 
that she had waved her red "kerchief from die 
roof of 4 the fishing post a the Charming 
Nanb sailed away, ;yxl that she had remained 
on the roof so long as the Charming Nttmy 
could he seen* 

* Was she still there ? And if she was, what 
wdnld she think uf him — a gunner nOw j on a 
French ship? He might lie ordered to bom¬ 
bard the Very house where she lived; might, 
piadeed, fire the shot which should kill her! 
She was Flinch, but she was Canadian, and 


her country was now Kngland. Two gene¬ 
rations had nearly passed since Canada Ind 
been yielded up to the Knglish, and in that 
time jersey No mums, more Knglish than the 
Knglish, had chiefly ecru pied the land* 

Antoine studied the matter hard, and the 
more he thought of il the harder to crack 
the nut seemed. II is patriotism was not of 
that sort which smiles at martyrdom. He 
, w as of the easygoing kind who do tilings 
because they arc expected to do them, from 
whom habit takes a load of responsibility. 
He was quiic as well treated in this French 
ship as he would he in an Knglish ship, and 
he could be on easier terms with his present 
comrades, because he spoke Knglish badly; 
but these sailors could understand his 
language and he theirs. He had stubbornly 
resisted being pressed, but he had been 
knocked on the head, and there was an end 
to it ! What was the good of being knocked 
on the head again or being hung at the yard¬ 
arm, if one could help it ? He was an expert 
gunner, fur he had served four vears with the 
artillery at Klizalxth Castle in Jersey. When 
lie was pressed fertile hmndhfc he had asked 
to become a gunner, ami did such excellent 
work against some Spanish privateers that 
the Admiral, delighted -fur expert men were 
scarce gave him a gun, and presently, because 
of,his great skill, ifiaile 1dm master gunner. 

He grew find of one great gun. He called 
her ma cmnaim\ fur everything that a Jersey 
man comes to love he calls his cousin. Hie 
comrades, like himself, did not have much 
concern with questions of loyalty or patriotism. 
They were ready to light, bul that was because 
it was expected of them, and it would make 
little difference to them whether it was against 
the Knglish or against ihe Turks, or even 
against another French ship. Fighting was 
their trade, and they were expected to light 
die old Inviucddc in action for all that she 
wak capable. 

Vet Antoine had what was almost like a 
thrill when he saw the British flag run up on 
jhe posts of the Fishing Company as they 
sailed into the bay. His heart, too, thumped 
a litlle* Involuntarily lie looked up to the 
French tricolour living over his head. It was 
curious tint there should he such a difference 
in two pieces of linen or was it silk ?-■ No, 
it was linen. Just a little different arrange¬ 
ment of colour, and yet this flag t;i the roof 
of the big fishing-shed seemed to rouse lus 
pulses to a heat. 

"Man donx dUa vk ! There is the flag 
of old Cam aval! If he said* “Kr’aps Minois 
put it uf>—that Knglish flag I" t 
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Whoever put it up, tlicrc was the English 
flagvJefiantly lljing nil the huts of the grta^ 
fi s h i n g -s he 1 1 1 anti — yes! t here we re l w 0 
ok^ twenty-pounders trained on the French 
squadron. ■ 

“Oh, my good ! Off, t/iof grit ntf. f/rwv ! " 
said Antoine* with a low, rolling laugh. " Oh* 
that is very dam funnee !' J 

Hie .sight of the British Hag loosened his 
tongue in English. It was undoubtedly 
ridiculous, those two twenty pounders train¬ 
ing on a whole fleet. Presently there was 
rflure defiance —the Jersey flag, a nfee oblong 
piece of wliite lim-n with tyo diagonal red 
stripes ; it was hoisted on the huuse of the 
master. 

“ i )h, my good !” said Antoine, again ; “it 
will lie the old man and the three boys nest. 
What, what ? Million thunders, lo<ak at 
tliJt ! ” 


mission*{aftci the manner of a ferseyman), 
lie told the Admiral the story of his old hlo, 
and of his being pressed. * 

“ Very good," said iht> Admiral, coolly* 
“you Jersey folk used to be Frenchmen; 
now that you are a Frenchman again* you 
shall do something for the llag. You set: 
that twenty-pounder yonder behind the wall ? 
Yer£ well, dismount it. Then we II send in 
^ flag of truce ami parley with ‘old man 
Curnuval,* for his jests are wortlfaUentiou and 
politeness. 'Hi* re's a fiJTow at tjje gun no ! 
lie has gone, 'lake good aim and dismount 
it in 011c shot. Ready, now you have a 
good range,” 

'['lie whole matter went through Aiduine^ 
mind as the Admiral spoke. If he n fused to 
lire the gun, he would b : strung lip to the yard¬ 
arm ; if lie fired and missed, perhaps Other 


/ lie laughed uproariously* 
forgetful of discipline, of every 
tiling save the sight of old 
man Camnval* his dirt*' sons, 
and his three daughters - 
marching ftith muskets from 
the house to the great shed. 

Antoine heard a laugh be¬ 
hind him. He looked round, 
then straightened himself and 
stiKid at attention. H w\ls 
Admiral Kicheiy, laughing 
almost as loudly as Antoine 
himself had done, 

“That's a big splutter in 
a little pot, gmpier,” said lie. 
“ Fettieo.iK ton Y’ He put 
his telescope to his eye. “ And, 
sou of IVter, source out of 
their teens. The Lord protect 
us they are going to light 
my‘Si[uadron !" He laughed 
ug lin till the tears tame. 
"The glory of Heaven, but 
it is droll, that ! It is a 
farce mt ifOhk! They have 
humour, these fisiierfolk eh, 
gunner? " 

" Old man ('arnuval will 
-'fight just the same , 1 answered 
AuLoine, bridling tip. 

“Oh* ho, Jou kitow these 
people, my gunner?” said the 
Admiral # 

"These ten years, Excel¬ 
lence,” ^nswered Antoine ; 
“ami by your leave. Excel# 
iency, I will tdl you how.” 

And, not ^waiting for per- 
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gunners would fire, and, once started, they 
might raze the fishing-post. If he fired ami 
dismounted the gun, the matter would be 
only a jest, for ns uieh, .so fur, the Admiral 
regarded it. In dismounting the gun and 
furthering the jest, he would lie saving the 
tarnajals, and helping England too. 

Wdl, ,.to think that he must lire 
against the place where he hail got * his 
Ihing these ten years ! Why, he and 
Miliols had jnany a lime sat gossiping 
on this very gun that he iv^ : ; asked lo dis¬ 
mount ! 

There w&s no time to weigh the matter 
further ; the Admiral was frowning. So 
Antoine smiled as though the business was 
pleasing him, and prepared to lire. 

He ordered the men lo east away the tackle 
and breechings, took off the apron, pricked a 
cartridge, primed 
bruised die priming, 
and covered the vent. 

Then he took his 
r a ng e steadi ly* 
quietly. There was a 
brisk wind blowing 
from the south — he 
must allow for that; 
b u tjjiOffi 11 d wn s s r fi p- 
ped somewhat in its 
course by the lVrre 
Jt.ock - he must 
allow for that. He 
knew 1 the wal^ he- 
Jiiricl wmrfj it was, 
its weakest 
inust take that into 
account* He had 
got what he thought 
was the right eleva¬ 
tion ; the distance 
was considerable, 
but he believed thal 
lib could d;o the 
business. He had 
a cool, somewhat 
stolid head, but his 
eye was quick ami 
well trained. 

He was ready. Stub 
d/aily a girl appeared 
running round the corner of tin building, 
making straight for the gun. It was Minois ! 
He himself had taoght her howto fire that 
Very gum She was going to be gunner now. 
One of her broLlurs vvas running towards fhe 
oilier gun, a second was following her. 
^Antoine 1 started.' lie bad noli taken this 
ioto account. 


“Fire, you fool ! tf cried the Admiral, 
you'll kill the girl." r 

Antoinc laid a hand on himself, as it were. 
Every nerve in his body seemed tingling, Jus 
legs trembled,*but his eye was steady. He 
took the sight once more, coolly, then blew 
oil the match. Thu girl was within thirty 
feet of the gun the madcap Minois! He 
blew oil the match again and fired ! 

When the smoke cleared away, he saw that 
the gun was dismounted, and not fifteen feel 
from it stood the girl as if she had been 
turned info stone," looking -looking dazedly 
at the gun* t '■ 

He heard a laugh behind him. '[’here was 
the Admiral walking away, his telescope under 
his arm. Presently he saw a boat lowered, 
even as one of the twenty-pounders on the 
shore replied impudently to the shot Antoine 
had fired. 'Hie offi¬ 
cers were laughing 
wiih the Admiral, 
and pointing to¬ 
wards Antoine. 

M A good shot ! J * 
he heard the Captain 
say. 

11 M as it ? 1 said 
Antoine to himself. 
*' Was ii ? Then It 
would be the last 
that lie would ever 
hie against the Eng- 
Thu sight of 
that girl u]>oii the 
shore liar I decided 
him, had quickened 
some feeling in him. 
He looked over tile 
side, and saw Lhe 
boat drawing away 
with the white flag 
of truce in the 
hands of a midship¬ 
man. He wished he 
was in that boat j 
lie? then could see 
'Minois lace to face. 
There she was, talk¬ 
ing to her father, 
and slamping, her 
foot, too* Shu bad n -temper, had Minois! 
Never mind, she was the finest girl'in S M1 
the world. (l 

He would desert to-night. No-■ not desert, 
that was not the word ; he would escape, and 
go ashore to Miy.ois! Hu would gdbacluto 
the English flag, no matter wha* happened. 

As he sponged the gun, his ma^cou^thic^ he 

\ 
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made his pVms. Swisli-swash, the sponge 
staff *ran in and out ; he would try to steaj 
away at dog-watch* He struck the sponge 
smartly on mn cotiZtiinJs muzzle, cleansing it. 
He would have to slide into the water like a 
rat and swim so softly so softly ! He reached 
for a fresh cartridge, and thrust it into the 
throat of w<t twtsti/m' as far as lie could 
reach, amt as he laid the seam downwards, 
he said to himself, “ ff they see me, one 
minute \ can hold my breath under water; 
in one minute I can swim a hundred yards ; 
good !” J-Je lovingly plactftl the wad to the 
cartridge, and, in three strokes of the 
rammer, drove wad and cartridge home 
with the precision of a drill. It was a 
long swim to shore, but if he got a fair 
start he thought lie could do it. As he 
unjlopped the touch-hole and tried with the 
priming wire whether the cartridge was home, 
he pictured to himself being challenged, 
perhaps by Mimas, and his reply. Then he 
imagined how she would say, “ Oh, my 
good 1" in true fers^' fashion, as he had 
taught her, and then—well, then, he hadn't 
got any fflrlhcr than that. Thinking was 
hard work for Antoine* * 

By tlie lime lie hail rammed home wad 
and shot, however, hr had come upon a 
fresh thought; and it stunned him. Tile 
Admiral would send a sr|iftd.t<> search feyf 
him, and if he wasn't found they would 
probably bombard the post " swab the 
caboose," he said to himself. As he put the 
apron carefully on ma €Oftztum\ he almost 
burst his head* with hard thinking. No, it 
wouldn't do to go to Perce village and take 
refuge with the Carnavals. And it wouldn't 
do to make lor the woods of the interior, 
Tor the old Admiral might take his revenge 
out of the post* And no wonder, for, lie 
said to himself with a simple vanity, he, 
Antoine Kobiehon, was a line gunner, and 
f/ttr itmztiine would never behave so well with 
anyone else. J/a ttmztiuie had been used to 
►laying ugly pranks at times, especially^if it 
was blowing fresh, glut had once tom her 
tackle out of the ring-holt in the deck, and 
had killed more than one sailor in her mad 
debauch of freedom. m Hhc had always be* 
hnved well under his hand, and it sue tiled ^o 
him that when he blent on the match to lire 
her, the muzzle gaped in a grin of delight. 
Of course tile fleet would be furious at losing 
him, and mu conzaifie there, tin: biggest gun 
in,the %X't, without her master! So they 
wo&kl pepper the plaee i& they did not 
find him, Utcidedly, he must not go to old 
man Carnawl’s. No harm should cfluie to 
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Minois’iTpeople that he could prevent What 
was he to do? 

Ho leaned his arris on the gim and shook 
his head helplessly fit \hf village ; a then*he 
turned his head away from the land. All at 
once his look seemed to lose itself in a king 
aisle of ever-w idening ever-brightening >n hes 
till avast wilderness of splendour swaHowtcl it. 
It wf!s a hole in the wall, the archway piercing 
^he great Rock. He raised his eyes to the 
Rock. Its myriad inhabitants •shrieked and 
clattered and Circled river head. The shot 
from wtt foitztfhie had roused them, and they 
had risen up like a cloud, and wefe scolding 
like a million fishwives over this insult to 
their peace. a 

As he looked, Antoine got n new uh a. If 
he could get on the top of that'massive wall, 
not a hundred Meets could dislodge him, nor 
an army follow him* A dozen stones would 
prevent that ; one musket could defcal any 
forlorn hope. He would be the first man 
that ever gave battle to a w^ole Meet. Besides, 
if Ui took refuge on the Rock, there \voula 
be no grudge against Perce village or the 
('annuals, and the Admind would not attack 
them l 

There, be had worked it out, and it was 
now a question between him and the A 
and Ins (feet ; the Carnavals w ere out of it* 
There was the young sous-lioutenant noiv on 
the shore with his flag of truce, talking t-a, 
11 of man Camaval/' There was Minois not 
ten feel away, and tile re was the young 
sous-lieuteuant bowing and serupifig toiler,* 
“ Mtitf tftwx t/'/tr v/f, what did he mean by 
that I*’’ reflected Antoine, It was all right* 
between old man Carnaval and the sous- 
lieutenant that was clear* There, they all 
were shaking hands now* It was surer than 
ever that lie, Antoine, must carry 011 a 
campaign independent of the Carnavals. If 
lie didn't succeed, why then he would b<? 
living to the yard-arm or shot. But if he 

stayed where he was on the be w-as 

in just as much danger from a British in 
battle. 

iM Fti Antoine»said to himself; tlffc 

only thing was lu try and climb Perve Rock. 
What a*lhing to ull if he did it anij came 
safe out of the scrape! *lt would ineftast 
the worth of the C/wm/fig Niixiv at least 
50 per cent* Certainly lie must do it. He 
had pointed, out to Minois'two years ago lhe # 
spot where he thought it ctfuh.l be done. 
Just at this [joint the wall was not ijiiite so 
titeep, and - there were narrow let^es and 
lumps of stAte, and naturaf steps and foot¬ 
holds, and little pinnacles which the fingert 
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could grip, and where a man might rust- Yury well, that settled it. Hp patted ma 
Thu weather had been scorching hot too, the atnztiiue tenderly. Hu was sorry to ^ave 
rocks were dry as a bone, and there would her, hut it had U> be. 

be no danger of slipping. He was, however, n mail or habit '('he 

Yes, be would try it in any case. He rest of the day he did his duty as faithfully 

would be deserter, patriot, adventurer, as though he expected to he at his post the 

gunner, master of the Cfuirmhtg and next morning. Me gave the usual instnic- 

Jersuymap, all in one. Hu would need— lions to the gunsmith and armourer; he 

whnj ? If he got to thu top, he would need inspected the small-arms ; he chose a man, 

twine for hauling up rope--the Yaniavals as was his custom, lor the gunroom watch; 

would give him ro]>u when the lime came, and he ate his slipper phlegmatically when 

He would need stone ami Hint, and he also the hour came. 

had some matches. A knife, a hammer* and It was tne last 1 quarter of the moon, and 
one quilt he must have the quilt for the the neap tide was running low, w hen Antoine 

nights, though lu: well knew what it would leL himself softly down into the water. He 

mean in climbing. Thun there was food. had the blanket tied on his head, the food, 

NVull, perhaps he should starve to death up matches, etc., were inside thu blanket, and 

there, but he would take what was left of l<>- the twine was in his pocket. 5 ic had not 

day's rations, of which he had eaten very been .-seen, ami he dropped away quietly 

little; there was about a half-pound of astern. Another ship lay in his path, and lie 

biscuit, near half a pint of pease, a half pint must be careful rn jiassing her, Hu had got 

of oatmeal, and two ounces of cheese. He clear of thu htvhuifrk while the moon was 

could live on that for at least tluve days. He partially ohseno-d, Now* however, it was 

also bail a hem of good arrack. W hen Ijuit shining; bill nni very laighlly. He came so 

was gone -well, he was taking chances : iT he near ihe other diip that he could see thu 

died of thirst, it \va> no worse than lhe t yard watch* and he ■uuld smell the hot tar and 

arm. The most important thing was a few pitch which had been used on the scams after 

hundred feet of fine strong twine, 
andJt/g knew there was plenty 
in* the sLure - room amongst the * 
cordage* (Hu would get that at 
o^iue and conceal it, lor. it was 
the one tiling he could in jI do 
without. A 

There vas thu sous - lieutenant 
coming I jack to the Iimnahk: 

.he was waving his hand towards 
Minois. It was all very line, he 
reflected, fretfully, trt be a sous- 
liuutenant anti wear a gold-handled 
sword ; but hu, Antoine, would 
climb IVrce Keck, and thu Meet 
And Minois and the sous-lieu¬ 
tenant sla add sue him do a 
tiling that had never before been 
done 4 

ilut how should Minois know 
who it was, perched on I’ercc 
Rock? He had not thought of 
that* What signal was L theie ? 

Thece 'was none that he knew* 

Well, if be got away safely from 
the Invinah/t lie would go to o!’ 
man Cama\al\ Jet her know, : 

Wd then go straight on to I'ercu 
Rock* Though it would be 
moonlight, thu path of ascent was 
on the south sides out of the view 



of the fleet* 
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caulking. There was n<? sea and very little 
wind? and the watch was not alert. He waj 
so close at one moment that he could hear 
theJaughter of the young foremast mien as 
they turned in. He moved his arms very 
gently, propelling himself chiefly by his legs. 
At last he was clear of the fleet. Now it was 
a question of when his desertion would be 
discovered. All he asked was two clear 
hours, lly that lime the deed would be done, 
if he coilld climb Perce Rock at all. 

He touched bottom ; he was so far safe. 
He was on the Perce sarftjs, Ilfs blanket 
was scarcely wetted, lie \^rung the water 
out of his clothes, and ran softly up the shore. 
Suddenly he was met hv a cry of 11 Halt ! 
and a “Who goes there? " and he stopped 
short at the point of a bayonet. He recog¬ 
nised the voice: it was ol' man (hmauJ's. 
t Tie said "'Sh! : ' and gave his name - 
^Vntoine Roblchon, of the Charming, Nancy. 
The old man 
knew his voice. 

He nearly drop¬ 
ped his musket 
in s n r p rl se. 

Antoine's talc 
of his misfor¬ 
tunes was soon 
given, but he 
ha d not yet 
told of his plans 
when he heard 
a (flick footstep, 
and M mo is was 
at her father’* 
side. U nlike 
the old man, 
she did drop 
her m u s k e t f 
and with an ev 
r lama t ion, im¬ 
pulsively threw' 
her arms round 
his neck and 
kissed him on 
the cheek, 

"T hero!” 
she said, “ that’s 
for the captain 
of the Charm¬ 
ing Na nc\, 
who’s come in 
through a fleet of Frenchmen !” She thought 
he had stolen into the harbour with his little 
sljip uikJlt the very nose of the Admiral and 
hi# squadron. * 

Ruefully Afitoine had to tell her the truth. 
She trembly with excitement at the Story of 

VoIpthy. —10. 


how he Had been pressed at Si, Malo*and all 
that came after, until this very day, when In; 

1 ad dismounted the gun nut fifteen feet from 
where she stood. , * 

11 ,Man alive!"" she said: “ it was you, 
Antoine- it was you that dismounted that 
gun and nearly killed me ! 1 1 # 

lt It was hard wflik not killing you,” he 
unsuVred- B 

“ < Jo along with Minnis/' said ol 1 tn;m 
r^arnavah Abuse is at the Jiousc ; he’ll 
help you get awfly into tile woods/’ 

That was not Antoine s plan; but he did 
not intend it for On naval's ears. - Time was 
short, his position was perilous. He offered 
no explanation to the oM man, but hurried 
away with AlinoU, telling her Ins pin pose as* 
he went. Suddenly she stopped* short. 

“Antoine Robiehoud' she said, “ you’re a 
Tool! You i annul climb the IVree Rock, 
No one has ever done it, and yop mustn't 

try ; you’ll he 
s a f e w here 
Moise will ludO 
you. You shan't 
('limb the rock 
--ah, no 1 no ! T 
She did n o t 
Unders ta.ru 1 his 
reasons. ^ 
l b* pointed 
towa r d s tile 
post. 

, “ They would ’ 
not *leave 
stick staruling ' 
there if yon, 
hide me. No, 

I ’m goi ng to 
the topofPerce, 
or break my 
neck- C/a: ” 

I lore was % 
revelation ! SlTC 
h a d never 
thought* An¬ 
toine capable 
of so m u cji 
thinking. For 
a moment she 
could dtilywsajk 

II Ma n doux 
terrible f Mon 

donx terrible* Just think of that—to save 
ut* all and to climb Force Rock l' 5 ^, * 

Then his intention suddenly inspired her, 
i 14 Antoine,” she said, clutching his arm, 

“ if you go* to the top of* Perce Rock, so 
will I ! * 
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In spite of his anxiety, he laughed' 

“ Ah , /w/f, all right!" he said, “ hut I must 
get up first. Then I’ll drop a cord, and you'll 
tie on a small ropb if you've got enough. 
You'll tie it round your waist and come on, 
and then if you slip or get tired, l 3 ll hold 
you safe with the rope. Hut see--but see,” 
his voice dropped, u you can’t stay up there 
with *me all alone, Mmois-aud besides* it 
wouldn't do the AdmiralM be firing on you 
too ! ” 1 

“ I can't stay alone with you* man thmx ! " 
She was an^ry now. She could have slapped 
his face. ,s I’d like to know why 1 can't. If 
you ever want me to kiss you again in all your 
life, Antoine Robichoti, youll thump that 
Stupid brain of yours for more sense to say. 
Come now* am 1 going up or not? 1 

** Yes, he said, “ you can go up if you'll 
go down again when l tell you.’ 3 

‘'Ill go* down when you ask me, silly! ' 
she said. 

11 'Then I’ll.go straight to the Rook now,” 
said Antoine, “When they miss me tIn-re'll 
be a pot boiling, I can tell you!" lie un¬ 
loosened the blanket from his head* "If 
I get up,“ lu: said, “1 11 let the string down 
fur the rope, and you'll lie this blanket on 
to^Iw-^npe. I’ll have to run my chance of 
their not missing me before dial, i hnv on 
top they cruel hurt me 'nothing at all. . , . 
m ^th l Mi! (load-bye, Minois." 

s, Oh. my good! Oh! mv good!" said 
the girl with a sudden change of mood. 

. lt To think' you have been gone two years, 
and now you come back like this ! And 
perhaps- Hut as he was about Uf put 

his arms round her, she pushed him away, 
dashed the tears from her eyes, and bade 
him go. 

He had a new confidence in his enterprise. 
Hadn’t Minois kissed him ? Hadn't she 
tfiped the tears out uf her eyes? Hadn't 
she wanted to come with him to the top of 
Herce Ruck? She was the sort of girl tu be 
the tfife uf the master of the Charming 
Nancy! Without doubt she was. Hut if 
she came to IVrce Rock* if Hie got up well, 
he’d get up himself first, and then he\l try 
and think out the rest of it- bet thinking was 
terribly hard work. It was more than fighting 
a ship to leeward of the enemy. 

The tide was now well out; the moon 
was shining very brightly. He rebelled the 
point where* if the Rock was to be scaled at 
all, the ascent must be made. Tor a distance 
there wrjs shelving where a fair foothold 4 
might he had 1)y a fearless irian, with a 
&eudy litsld and sure balance. After that 


came about Tooft* where he would have to 
draw himself up baud over hand, where nvas 
no natural pathway, where crevices must lie 
found for feet and hands. Woe be to him if 
his head grew'dizzy* bin foot slipped, or his 
strength gave out: his body would tie broken 
to pieces on the hard sand below*. If that 
second stage were passed, the ascent thence 
to the top was easier : for though nearly as 
steep, it had ledges and offered lair advantage 
in a man who had a foot like a mountain 
goat. Antoine had been aloft all weathers, 
and his toes were as strong as another man’s 
foot* and surer. 

He started. Those toes of his caught in the 
crevices, held on to ledges, glued themselves 
to smooth Mirfac-ts : the knees clung like a 
rough-rider's to a middle : the big hands, when 
once Thev goL a purchase, fastened like an 
octopus or an air cup. Slrnvlv, slowly up, foot 
by foot, yard hv sard, unlil one-third uf the 
distance was Hindu d ! 

The suspense a ml strain were immeasur¬ 
able : it was like hrfhgiug the Charming 
AWn alone through a gale with a windward 
tide* while she \aws and quivers over twice 
the length of her bilge : or it was like watch¬ 
ing :i lower deck gun straining under a heavy 
sea, with the lanyards and port tacks Hying, 
and no knowing when the great machine 
\vj>iild flv from her carriage and make havoc 
uf the shipped the new. Hut he struggled 
un and on, and now at la*t he had reached 
a jutting piece of rock with a sort of lly 
ing pinnacle* like n hook for the gods 
to hang their shields on, if, shields they 
carried. 

Hen Antoine ventured to look below. 
He half-expected to see Minois* but there 
was only the white sand, and the only sound 
was the lung wash oE the gull. He drew the 
horn of arrac k from his pocket and drank. 
Hi; had ’ooft* more to climb* and the next 
hundred that would test him, that would he 
the ordeal ! 

Th^-rc was no time to lose. While he hung 
jhcre a musket-shot cou^l pick him off from 
below, and there was nu telling how soon 
his desertion would be discovered. He 
hoped it would not Jhi till morning. 1 ie 
started again. This was travail, indeed. .His 
rough fingers, bis toes, which were almost like 
horn* began to bleed. Once or twice lie 
swung quite clear of the wall, barging by his 
hands to catch a surer foothold to right or 
left, and just getting it by an inch, or less, 
sometimes* The strain and tension were 
terrible. His head appeared to swell and fill 
with blood; on the top it hurt him fo much that 
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it seemed him it mSst hurst. His neck 
was* celling horribly with the constant look¬ 
ing up, the skin of his knees was gone, lus 
angles were bruised Hut he must keep on 
till he got to the top, or until he fell. 

He was toiling on in a kind of dream, 
which was quite 
apart from all 
usual ,feelings of 
this world, '['he * 

earth iftielf seemed 
far away, and he 
flas toiling among 
vastnesses, himself 
a giant with im¬ 
mense frame, and 
huge, sprawling 
limbs, it was like 
tile dreams which 
come in sleep, when 
the body is an 
elusive, stupendous 
mass that falls into 
space after a con- • 
fused struggle with 
immensities* It was 
a 11 mechanical, 
vague, almost numb 

this effort to over¬ 
come a mountain. 

Vet it was precise 
and hugely expert 
too; tor though 
tW re was a strange 
mist ‘on tlu j bruin, 
the body felj hs 
way with a singular 
certainty, as might 
some mollusean 
dweller of the sea, 
which is sensitive 
like a plant, with 
intuition like an 
animak Vet some¬ 
times it seemed 
that this vast l>ody 
overcoming the 
mountain w ould let 
go its hold and slide 
away into the dark¬ 
ness of the depths, .* 

There was ft stradgt convulsive shiver in 
every nerve. Clod have mercy, the time was 
come now' j 

No, not‘yet. At the very instant when it 
seemed # tlp5 panting flesh and blood would 
bo shakeA off by the graniip force repelling 
it, the fingei* like great antenna; touched 
horns <ff rqpk, jutting out from ledges, on 


the thifd escarpment of the waif Here 
was the last point of the second and 
worst stage of the journey. Slowly, hea\ ily, 
the body drew up to the shelf of lime* 
stone, and crouched in an inert bundle. 
There it lay for a long time* 

While tin* long 
t * minutes won 1 by, a 

voice kept tabling 
up from below - - 
calling, calling, at 
first tragedy, then 
anxiously, then with 
terror* * Hy-and-by 
the bundle of life 
stirred, took shape, 
raised it self, anti 
was Changed into a 
man again, a think¬ 
ing, con scions being, 
who noiv under¬ 
stood the meaning 
of this sound com¬ 
ing up from the 
earth or was it the 
sea ? —- below. It 
was a human voice 
which had at last 
pierced the awful 
exhaustion, trie 
deadly Jabour, the 
peril and strife 
which had numbed 
the Train of a man, 
while tilt hotly ir\ 
its love of life still 
dung to the ruekp 
ledges. It had 
* called the man back 
to earth - - he was 
no longer a great 
animal, and the 
rock a monster with 
skin and scales 
stone. 

“ Antoine 3 * Au¬ 
to ill e 3 Ah, A11* 
tome !” called tbe 
voice. 

Now' he knew. He 
, ^inswered dowi?:—■ 

11 All right! All right, Minois!” 

“ Are you at the top ? ,J 
“No, but the rest is eaw,” 

. “ Hurry, burry, Antoine 1 *If they shoykf 
come before you reach the top 1 ” 

* “Til soon be there. Ah, but, Minois, it 
was awful! % • 

“Are you hurt, Antoine?” 



1 lit: ww* Tcunsc i:a a kimj ■h- ih.t.Wt. 
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“ No, but my fingers are in rags. I am 
going now, d Mbit!" 

“Antoine 1 ” 

“ T Sli ■ do not spe.ik. 1 nm starting." 

There was silence for what seemed hours 
to tile girl below. Toot by foot (lie man 
climl>ed on, no less cautious because the 
ascent was easier, for he had become weaker, 
15 ut he was on the monster's neck now, and 
soon he should set his heel on it he was 
not to be shaken off. 

At last the ,victoriui|s moment came. Over 
a jutting ledge he drew himself up by sheer 
strength and the rubber-like grip of Ids 
lacerated fingers, body, legs knees, and now 
he lay flat and breathless upon the ground. 

How soft and cool it was! This was long, 
sweet grass that touched his lace, which made 
a couch like dow n for the battered, wearied 
body* Surely this travail had been almost 
more than mortal. And what was this vast 
fluttering over his head, this million-voiced 
discard round hmi^like the buffeting* and 
cries of spirits who welcome another to thuir 
torment? He raised his head and laughed 
ill triumph. These were the cuimuryms, 
gulls, and gunnels on the IVicd Rock. 

Antoine Kobichon had done w hat man had 
uev^y; dene before him : he had done it in 
the night, with only the moon to lighten the 
monstrous labour of his inc redible adventure : 
he .had accomplished it without help of any 
mortal sort. 

Ixfgi'-ns of birds circled over him with 
wild grtes, so shrill and scolding that ;tl fust 
bo did net hear Minniss voice calling up to 
him. At las!, however, remembering/ he 
leaned over the cliff and saw her standing in 
the moonlight far below. 

Her voire came up to him indistinctly 
because of the c latter of the birds : 
td* Antoine! Antoine!" She could not see 
him, for this part of the rock was in shadow. 

/W/, all riglu ! <: he said, and, taking 
hold of one end of the twine he had brought, 
he let'Lhe roll fall. It chopped almost at 
Minois's fee!. She: fastened the rope she had 
got at the post to th;- caul of it, and called 
to Amoitip. Me dre w it up quickly. She 
had found no rope long enough, so she had 
tied three together^ Antoine must splice 
them perfectly. Once more- h f - let clcwvn the 
twine, and she fastened it to his blanket. 
It was a heavy strain on the twine, but 
Ae, blanket and the food inclosed Were 
got up safely, Sbe called for him <o 
lower again, and this time he haulul up 
tobacco, lea, maidies* needles, ■ cotton, a 
krttfv, and u horn of rum. Now- she called 


for him to splice file ropes propody. There 
w^s no time to do that, but he tied them 
firmly together and let the great coil down. 
'This time were drawn ujj a musket and am¬ 
munition, and another blanket. Again it 
was let down, and he drew up a crowbar, a 
handspike, and some tin dishes, which rattled 
against the side of tile great Rock derisively. 
Again the rope went tjowu, and two bandies 
s of sticks and fagots were attached, with 
Him and steel, also a small roll of coarse 
cotton, and a bear skin, 1 -nsi of all came a 
small tent and a bundle of woman’s clothes. 

The rope did not come down again at once. 

“Antoine ! Antoine !” called the girl. 

He was untying the bundle of woman's 
clothes, and trying lo make out what Lhey 
were, by holding them up in the moonlight. 
Suddenly he dropped them with an exclama¬ 
tion of surprise. 

“Oh, my good ! " he said. “ Oh , tfume du 
jyif/fi/'/c.' 

“Antoine \ Antoine ! Antoine, mhhtxniE 
she called. 

11 'Sli, sh ! Not suc h a row ! " he answe red, 

“ Let down the rope : Tin coming up," she 
said, 

“ You can t get up," he answered. 

“You’ll help puil me up- quick, the 
rope ! " 

“ My hands an bleeding ! 1 

u EiiUirti black htiumf * v ' she cried, 
angrily. “ You lied to me !" 

" l II lei down your c lothes to you," Ik 
said. 

,l If you don’t iel down the nope. 1 11 climb 
Up without it, and if 1 fall ami break my 
net k, it'll be your fault. b>uk k, for I'm 
going to start ! ' 

This frightened him. He lied the rojxrs 
still more firmly together, made a loop, and 
let the coil drop slowly. The loop fell into 
MinoiYs hand* 

M)im‘r start yet." lie called down. “Til 
pull when Its ah reach, lie fell back from 
Lhe edge to a place in the' grass where* lying 
tjie rope round his budy^ke could seal him¬ 
self and brace his Le t against a ledge of 
rock. Then he pulled on the rope. 

Milieus began climbing, and Anioine pulled 
steadily. ’.Twice lie felt the rope suddenly 
jerk when she lost her Tooling, tmt ■■still the 
rope: c ame in steadily, and he used a buse of 
rc>ek ns a sort of winch. lie know- when she 
was more than one-third of the way up by 
the greater weight upon lhe ropy, t by the 
more frequent jerking when she slipjied. Yet 
this was no labour and monstrous struggle 
such aT’ Antoine's daubingtbffi wVs the 
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scaling of n aomjuercd wull by the legions of 
the \Vtorious. , 

She was nearly two-thirds of the way up 
iyIkvi a cannon-shot boomed out over the 
water, frightening again the vtist coveys of 
birds, which shrieked and honked till the air 
was a maelstrom of cries. Then came 
another eannon-shetf. 

Antoine's desertion tvjs discovered 
Upon the other side of the Kook b<*ats 
were putting out towards die shore, Antoine 
knew perfectly each movement as well ns 
if he were ^watching them* Thu light was 
begun between a single fisherman and a 
fleet of Trench warships. 

1 lis strength, however, could not last 
much longer. Kvery muscle of his body 
had been strained and tortured, and even 
ihij easier task tried Inin beyond enduitince. 
1.1 is legs stiffened against the ledge of the 
^uck, the tension on Ids arms made them 
numb -he wondered how near she was to 
the top. Suddenly there was a pause, then 


his eyes,’she was bending over him, putting 
rum to his lips as lie sat just where he had 
stiffened with effort. 

What a cat l was [ " slie said, y Who* a 
wild-cat I was to make you haul me up ! 1 
didn't know it was so bad. I,t was bad for 
me with the rope jound me it must* have 
lieen awful for you, my poor hmtiftttt r -my 
poor’s caret'row- Antoine ! ? * 

. Scarecrow indeed lie looked. His clothes 
were nearly gone, his hair was tossed and 
matted, his eyes were bloodshot, his huge 
hands were like pieces of raw meat, his feet 
were covered with blood. 

“ My poor scarecrow ! 1 ’ she said, and she 
tenderly wiped the blood from his face where 4 
his hands had touched it. Meanwhi'e, bugle- 
calls and cries of command came up to 
them, and in the first light or morning they 
could see the Krenchinen and the C'arnavnls 
hurrying to and fro. * 

When d:iv came clear ami bright, it was 
known that Minuis ns weU ns Antoine had, 
4 * vanished. Of man (arnaval was in 
as great a rage as the Trench Admiral, 
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a heavy jerk, l.uve of 
(lod ! the rope was 
shooting through hi^ 
lingers, his legs were giving way Hi 
gathered himself together, and then 
with teeth, hands, and body rigid 
with enormous effort, lie pulled and pulled, who was as. keen to hunt'down ono Jersey- € 

He could /lot see, A mist swam before Kaglishmuu as lie had ever bten to attack 

bis eyes. # IEverything grew black, but he an English fleet -more so perhaps. 
puFluJ on /nd on ■ * • Meanwhile the birds kept up a \yld tur- 

He k flew just when she reached the moil and shrieking. Never diefore laid any* 
tojj. Bjft when the mist cleared aivnj from one heard them so clamorous. More thnrt* 
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once of mail Carnavai had looked a.* Ferce 
Rock curiously, but whenever the thought of 
it as a refuge occurred to him, he put it away. 
No, it was impossible. No human being since 
the world began had ever stood on that 
mysterious, lonely, and impregnable place, 
sacred to the birds and the invisible dwellers 
of the air Hl 

YYt what was that ? His heart thumped 
under bis coat. There wore two pimple on 
the lofty island wall a man and a woman. ' 
Etc caught the arm of a French officer near 
him: "Look, louk ! * he said* The officer 
raised his gfciss and looked. 

" It’s the gunner I' 1 lie cried, and handed 
the glass uj the old man. 

"Ids my Miuois V' said Carnavai. after a 
moment, in a hoarse voice. " But it's not 
possible. It’s not possible ! ” he added. 
"Nobody was ever there. My (lod ! look 
at it ■ Look at it 1 *’ 

It was a picture, indeed* A man and a 
woman were outlined against the clear air, 
putting'lip a tent as calmly as if it were on a 
lawn, thousands of birds wheeling over their 
heads, with querulous, fantastic cries* ( 

A lew moments later, oV man Carnavai 
was being rowed swiftly to the French dag- 
shin, where the Admiral himself was swearing 
viciously as he looked through his telescope. 
He had recognised the gunner. 

, .He had prepared to bombard the fishing- 
post, and wipe it out of existence if Carnavai 
did not produce Antoine. Well, lure was 
Antoine diily produced, and insultingly setting 
up a tent on this sheer rock* "with some 
.snippet of the devil/’ said the Admiral, and 
defying a whole French fleet ! He would set 
his gunners to work/ If he had in his ship 
as good a marksman as Antoine himself, the 
deserter should drop at tin- first shot. “ Death 
and the deuce take bis impudent face ! 

■■ He was just about to give the order, when 
Ca r n a va 1 wa s bro ug lit to him. * I h e < h d 
man’s story annoyed him beyond measure. 

"He's no man, then!” said the Admiral, 
when Carnavai had done, and an officer had 
added that all sides of the rock presented an 
almost perpendicular lace. " He must be a 
cursed fly to do it! Anil the girl ■ sttnr 
woi{' he dreu T her up after him ! Lll have t 
him down out of that, though, or throw up 
my flag,” ho added, and, turning fiercely, 
gave his orders. 

■ JYr hours the French ships bombarded the 
lonely rock from the north. The white tent 
was carried away, but the cannon-balls flew' 
over or* merely' battered the solid rock : 
and no harm was done* But uow and 


again the figure of Antoine appeared, and 
a half-dozen times he took aim coolly with 
his musket at the French soldiers on 
the shore. Tivicc his shots took effect: 
one man was wounded and one was 
killed. 'Then whole companies of marines 
returned a musketry fire at him, to no purpose. 
At his ease he hid himself in the long grass 
at the edge of the cliff, and picked off two 
more men. L ' 

Here was a ridiculous thing : one man and 
a slip of a gill lighting, and defying a whole 
squadron !' The smoke of battle covered 
miles of the great gulf Even the sea birds 
shrieked in ridicule. 

This went on for three days at intervals* 
With a fine chagrin tire Admiral amt his fleet 
saw a bright camp-fire lighted on the Rock, 
and knew that Antoine and the girl were 
cooking their meals in peace, A Hag-staff, 
too* was set up, and a red petticoat waved 
defiantly in tlu: hree/e. At last the Admiral, 
who had watched the business from the deck 
of Lhe Immu'thk\ lairs* out laughing at the 
absurd humour of the situation. He sent for 
of man (Yrnaval. 

" Lve had enough*" said he. “ How long 
can he last up there ? ’' 

lt He will have birds' eggs in plenty : 
there's wild berries, loo* besides ground rats 
and all them* If 1 know my girl, too, there's 
rations gone aloft ! " and lie shook his head 
ruefully. 

<l Cnme ! M said the Admiral, with mock 
indignation on his red face and a twinkle of 
the eye. "Conic,, I've had enough ! ’* 

He gave orders to stop firing. When the 
mar of cannon had ceased, he said : 

A * Sac/?’ moi! There never was a wilder 
jest, and I II not spoil the joke* lie has us 
on his toasting fork. I shall give him the 
honour of a flag of truce* and he must come 
down. Thci scoundrel shall marry your 
daughter, fisherman, or well know tile reason 
why*" He was a fat, coarse, high-living 
Admiral, and his big lower lip shook with 
laughter. 

1 Ami so it was that a French fleet scuta 
flag of truce to the foot of Ferce Rock, and a 
French officer, calling up, gave the word of 
honour v { f his Admiraf that Antoine should 
suffer nothing at the liajids of a eourtmiarlial, 
and that he should be treated as a prisoner 
of war. 

" As a prisoner of war ! M quoth. Antoine 
that meant that he was to be treated like an 
English belligerent and not like^a 1 * FreiiHi 
deserter* Ho hemmed and ^ hacked, and 
I jacked and filled, and made a (S fu nation of 
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Lhe busincs.s, - ^nJ insisted on this as a condi- to succeed. You have proved, gunner, that 
tion 4 and that as a concession, but at last ht you are no Frenchman.'* 

^accepted the terms, though Minois stormed “Then I am no deserter, Fxedlency/ 1 
and said that she would stay in spite of all. said Antoine. * , 

At last she would go only on fondition that il You are a fool: but even a fqpl can get 
she also should l>e treated as a prisoner in a woman to follow him, and so this flyaway 
Antoine’s company, followed you, gunner. JSut well have no 

Antoine was easily able to make these more philunderings 'twixt Heaven iflid earth, 
terms, *;tnd she vas lowered by the rope* and— ” * 

Antuim^thcn fastened the rope end to one * Minois flew at the Admiral as though to 

scratch his oyiji out, but AnTOine held her 
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point of rock, anti dual to another, and him¬ 
self descended, and was conducted with 
Minois to the Admiral with all the honours 
of war. 

'There was no court-martial* ^fter Antoine 
hid told the tale of the ascent at the AdmiraVs 
command, all the officers standing near, his 
fate was pronounced. The Admiral said :■ - 

u \o one I nit [in Englishman wonftl be 
fool enough to attempt such a tiling, and no* 
one but a fool could have been lucky enough 


lh And you are condemned, gunner/’ con¬ 
tinued the Admiral, drily, *‘to marry the said 
maid before sundown, or be carried out to 
sea a prisoner of war.” 

So saying, he laughed loudly and bad^ 
them begone to the wedding. ■ 

And it was done as the Admiral com¬ 
manded, and the Fishing lk>st of Fervor was 
saved to England, and Antoine and Minois 
sailed the sea . in the ('hiirmiiij* .Yfiwr f^r 
many a year. , 
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OST of us have heard of trees 
clipped into curious shapes 
and devices, and the micro 
scopic minority that reads the 
gardening papers may possibly 
have seen drawings of seme 
quaint examples of (i verdant sculpture” 
or “ topiary work,” to give die thing its 
technical name* However, this is the first 
time that actual photographs have been taken 
of these wonderful trees lor reproduction in 
a popular magazine. 

These curious clipped trees may even yet 
be found at many old country mansions* But 
their quaint shapes are* general tv speaking, 
only maintained because they are a relic of the 
past. lt Topiary,' 1 writes Mr. 1 -eopold de 
Rothschild, “ is not appreciated by the great 
critics.” It isn't. Somehow, they think it 
isn't quite natural, though why it shouldn't 
be/any more than; say, cutting a lawn, or 
trimming a hedge, one doesn't know. 

The photograph reproduced on thi* page 
gives a capital idea of the extraordinary 


Alsu nther womltTs i>f the sprit live shears, 

Pair Nature mjvuhurnmg, there were found : 
fi lobes, spiral tfOmnns, pyramids, anil piers 
With spouting mns and lidding statues crowned ; 
And horizontal dials on the ground 
In living Ijox, 1 ay cunning artisls Iracud ; 

And galleys Iron, or rm Kmg vuyage lxmnd, 

Mnt by their roots there ever anchored Iasi. 

11 Architecture as applied to living trees ,J 
is many centuries old. Our old friend I’lmy 
had the grounds of rt his Tuscan villa decorated 
in this way rows of bristly sent ribs and the 
initials of ladies 'cunningly clipped in box* 
Down to the commencement of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, the leading Italian gardens 
were full oF verdant sculpture. That in¬ 
veterate gossip. Kvolyn, tells us he saw at 
Henna an extensive grove of yews cut to 
resemble a Hock of sheep, together with their 
shepherd, ami a few wild beasts of no par¬ 
ticular species, but of menacing appearance. 

The Koval Hardens of Holland, designed 
during the reign of William 11 b, contained a 
number of trees dipped into geometrical 
figures -junipers shaped into pyramids; marsh¬ 
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spectacle presented lH by one of these old 
topiary gardens* Et is a general view taken 
in the grounds of Captain bagots magnificent 
residence, l^evcris lt HalJ, near Kendal, in 
Westmorland. A glance at this photograph 
enables one to understand the following 
^plaintive lines : — i 

' There likewise tnote tie seen on every side 
The sibii | Iy yew, of all its brandling pride 
Ungenlly shorn, arid, with preposterous skill, 

To varilHiis IhoisIsoiuI liinU of sundry quill 
Transform & I, and human shapes of monstrous 
size. 1 


A'J' jiai.t.. [*f. IL Hope. Ktndai. 

mallows as sun dials ; and big yews cut and 
trained so as to form com]>1 etc summer- 
houses, Many capital examples of this sort 
of thing 1 may be seen in the foregoing pliota 
- "pyramids, urns, smaB arbours, and sundry 
miscellaneous ornaments, all clipped' in the 
Living foliage. 

Hut nothing will give you a better idea of 
tliis curious form of gardening^ than the 
photo, next reproduced* We have had a 
general glance at the gardens of l^vns Hall; 
we now come to examine the individual 
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figures irnyt: closely, 1 The pearuck 
so* sharply until nod here is a par¬ 
ticularly fme example. Remember, 




•%VT' in Warwickshire, <3» a huge 

i 7 mound is a big yew dipped 
9 iU the form of a cross* Paths 
j branch fill Imm this central 
\ spot iii various ^directions, 
, and arc bordered with holies 
■ of l »t: \. 1 In' mound js 

ft- c;fl]rd the Mounted Olives, 
P and dn*c by are the ll ,Kour 
^ Kvangclists " four large 
fl yews dipped do the shape of 
sipiart^ canisters. Smaller 
f yews, dotted about on the 
lower ground* represent 
I (according to the 'piaint 
5 disign) a tutted tmihuudc 
2 listening lo one of ihe lAan- 
| gehsts preaching. And to 
Bfea this si range place hundreds 
PlE of jdIs^rin is resorted in by- 
^hh 1 days ! • 

The photo, next reproduced 
stiii\s lli.it tree in tin 1 grounds 
o| I ,r\rh'* 1 tail which railed 

lli-‘ 1 l up and Saucer. 1 Notice 
die little sprig of foliage that is 
,iiw.i\s relumed lo do duly as Liu: 
luia ih.' ol the enp. Without ll)is 
handle tl figure might pass Jor 
an cld fashioned hat. whilst the 


t-'r* . if 


the whole is **nt /tW*t^ j r;r //n pedestal, 
flick, and bird. The border el llie bed 
is box. So ['me a figure as I]ii s nipiiivs 
periodical trimming, nlhnuisr die ]ir;iniii, 
idler gradually undeigorng feadu] Iraiisuingri 
fa a Lions, would Jade right away in the nidi nary 
course of nature. In oilier words, it would 
glow enmplrlelv out of shape. 

When glancing ai this photo., one should 
not overlook the curiously clipped tice im 
the right hand side, uhich is intended purely' 
for an ornamental figure, I'eacneks seem 
to have been the favourite figure of the 
verdant sculptors. Now, in the ease B of the 
tpieer birds at I [addon I lull, one can under^ 
stand and appreciate the choice, for a peacock, 
forms part of the crest of the dural family 
of Kutland. At JJ^ddou, by the wav, there 
is also a boar’s head, rather grown uut^ of* 
shape. rfic lawn *at The Dm dans, f nrd 
Rosebery’s Kpsom seat, is adorned with a 
couple of*leafy geese, Lwo Dutch liens, ami a 
peacuck Fantl Lady Warwick has at Kaston 
it pecuikpsundial, dipped in yew and box 
ttbur-fig/res, dial, and all, * 1 

OncXrf flic cpiaiiitcst groups of dipped 
treesjfli the country is at lktckivuod* House, 
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tower part of the tree resembles mush¬ 
room. 

The French taste in this direct ion was at 
the summit of its'dame, during the reign of 
Ix)i 5 is XfY., who employed an eminent land¬ 
scape-gardener named Le Notre, to decorate 
the gardens at 1 Versailles in smh a manner 
“that thp nation and the Court might be 
dazzled and enchanted by its novelty ami 
singularity," M. Lr 
Notre succeeded. 

He went so far in 
the topiary way that 
the very hr;ifieh..s 
of the trees were 
clipped to repre.v Jil 
'tin 1 arch Nocture of 
different periods. 

Greyhounds in lull 
Cry after n stag 
were represented in 
dipped box - a 
remarkable exhibi¬ 
tion, wlncli caused 
a shrewd English writer to remark that 
“such hunting shall not waste your .com, 
nor much of your coync." At the same time, 
however, it still calls fur a little “ < oyne ' to 
keep up a topiary garden, unless you want 
your 11 living statuary ” to heroine ragged 
and finally fade away altogether. So much 
animosity was at one time lelt against this 
curies work, that one wonders why no 
sonic* 1 was started for its .suppression. 
JCven grumbled about it : 

“A citizen is no sooner proprietor of a 
^couple of yews, 
but he entertains 
thoughts of covert¬ 
ing them into 
giants, like those 
of the GuildhallC ! 

the way, why 
hasn’t somebody 
thought of using 
verdafrit sculpture 
for advertising pur¬ 
poses? A couple of 
birds and*i rabbi tor 
two in pots, placed 
outride a restaurant^ 
door, would be cer¬ 
tain to attract a 
t crowd. And oneof 
our informants" Mr. 

Dona to Me Donald, 
of Carte’s famous 
seed warehouse (to 
Whom wcafre greatly 


indebted for assistance), tells us ttyu a Belgian 
nurseryman devotes a large area in . his 
grounds to the training and cutting of yews 
into grotesque shapes solely for the Knglish 
market. From which it is clear there must 
sLill he some demand for these < uriosities. 
But dipped trees can lie useful as well as 
ornamental. 'Hut “ Judge's Wig" seen in the 
a renm | yarning ilhisLintioii is both. It is 


formed of a mmitier of good-sized yew s, 
and lives admirably up to its uarm so Taras 
ap|H.avanees go. die ( lose foliage am] perfect 
cutting conipl- nng the illusion. But in-sides 
this the “Judge's Wig” forms the pleasantest 
slimmer house you could imagine. l ive 
o'clock lea in dir Wig is :t novel and 
delightful expL-riciuv : the 1 table and seals 
you can see Ini \ ourself in ihe photograph. 

Trees of this kind cannot he grown in a yerr 
--scarcely in a century. '[’Inis it is that we 
lind the best examples of lopkiry work only 
in the ancestral 
seals of the nobilil y, 
w here these curiosi¬ 
ties have been the 
delight of genera 
lions. Then: are 
likewise a. number 
of quaintly Hipj>cd 
trees at F Least oil 
Castle,the s] ilendid 
country residence 
of the Karl of 
I larringtoii, near 
I Jcrby. Wo a re 
greatly indebted to 
Lord 1 Harrington 
for his kind per¬ 
mission to photo¬ 
graph t eso trees. 
The pfi'^tpgrapji 
here rcp/'oducfcd 
show£a jw.^icularly 
plump* an<T perky 
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peacock mounted 
on*! highly elabo¬ 
rate pedestal. As 
yew is an ever- 
green, these extra¬ 
ordinary objects 
retain their shape 
all the year round. 

Fashions in 
gardeni n g 
change just as 
do fashions in 
•dress. Ask mir 




* 


\ 

* 



de light fill little 
village near 
Staines. One of 
these immense 
birds (lx>th" are 
( lipped in veuer- 
aide vcwsj hears 
the dat^, " j 704,” 
outlined in^ the 
lol iagr ; whilst 
illy other peacock 
has below il the 
initials of a 


leading larlti scape 
gardeners Mr. 
Milner, of Vic¬ 
toria Street, or 
Mr. Mc('!enn, of 
Derby and you 
will learn how 
indifferent people 
are nowadays 
towards verdant 



I'lllNK'ifc d'.WU.V AMI CKiHVV. 

^'ArNL il i'hoto. i<p II', II', D’iitlir, ' I 


sculpture as an ormmeiit to the grounds of # Klvnston Castle. Mere 

about a mansion. Most of the working ill tended to represent a 


former vicar and 

church wardens, 

,l R. T." 

'Hu: next illus¬ 
tration conveys a 
good notion of 
the bizarre arbo¬ 
real decorations 
in the grounds 
we sue what IS 
(‘hiuese pagoda, 


gardener^, even, are a verst from whai they surmounted with an Imperial crown. Thu 
consider an unnaLund ornamentation at the 


mutilation of trees. 
Tire thing is entirely a 
matter of taste. Cer¬ 
tainly to the ordinary 
person a topiary 
garden, sin'll as the 
flue shown in the view 
reproduced on the 
first page *1 tins 
article, is far more 
interesting than a 
mere ordinary [nark or 
flower-garden. And 
many noblemen and 
others who jiossess 
gardens like those at 
Klvaston, usually find 
the clipped trees a 
perennial sourc e of in¬ 
terest to their guests 
Churches fortunate 
enough to possess 
verdant sculpture j 
also find these curious 
trees an attraction 
Cyclists and others 
will reeaU^the great 
double |Jp£icf>ek that 
forms mark able 

tfli archtfi front of the 
porch Al tfle parish 
chur^l of#Bedfont, a 



corners is curiously 
elaborate ■ and it will 
ho noticed that Hie 
entire strange edifice 
is thrown across thp 
path, so that from 
somejittle distance it 
looks no? unlike a, 
lyt h-gate. 

The remarkably 
fowl seen in the 
accompanying repro¬ 
duction is intended 
to a hen. Her 
beak lias either 
withered away tar 
been broken off. 
The position of that 
penetrating eye is 
not. one fears, pre¬ 
cisely true to Mature, 
and as the* foliage of 
the tree hafjwns to 
l^e a little tniif tl*e 

culling season irre¬ 
sistibly suggests itself. 
Sfill, this is a goo^ 
specimen oF verdgnt 
sculpture, the curi¬ 
ous 1 y wj o u g h t 
pedestal rearing ihe 
hen aloft'in such *a 
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way that site is clearly silhouetted against 
tilt' sky, The yew live im tin: right, dyppvd 
with extraordinary precision. would he termed 
a dome by the “ sculptors.’’ 

Vet another of llie very rcmnrkjhlt i lipped 
trees at Klvuslon is shown lure. In lari, 
cm looking at this photograph, it is verv 
difficult indued to realize that 11 ]i^ 
symiietriial artiour is a living tree 
at ail, Ihe .principal irunk and 
all llie nullifying brandies are com 
ph-trly hidden beneath the levy dose 
green foliage : and it is only In going 
inside that one is enabled to get 
“behind the scenes,'‘^o to spunk. 

l ake the peacocks at liedfnut 
Oiurch. If you walk towards the 
ehureh through the areh formed by 
die above - mentioned birds, and 
stand well behind the two ancient 
yews out of whieh they are formed, 
you will s v no shape whatever 
merely two ordinary lives whose 
brandies interlace overhead. And 
when inspecting various items of 
verdant sculpture, many astonished 
people carefully expire the “statues 3 
and arbours in this wav, solely in 
order to .satisfy themselves that these 
aiuiizijiK structures are in reality 
*b\jng trees. 

The quaint effect of the arbour 
shown tp the hint illustration, by 
the way, is heightened by the ftvu 
peacocks Hhat rise, one above iho 


other, behind it. The tails of 
tlie lards are a little thin, ^but 
this must U* expected in places. 
These clipped trues are not 
by any means well known. 
Many well-to-do people who 
sue them for the first lime ask 
whether such trees* are grown 
lor sale anywhere. They are. 
Anyone who likes may send 
over to Rotterdam and buy 
*' -Jrboreal outrages of any 
design human figures, ele¬ 
phants, Hiairs and rubles, and 
on. Tin: rot lagers round 
about Rotterdam tel their fancy 
umriot among their yews and 
box, ami eventually send their 
most successful productions to 
; certain big local nurseryman. 
The next reproduebon shows 
peacock mounted upon a 
cornu like Utse. In all eases 
l-ie who|i cousins ot one live, 
cunningly trained and elippcd with a pair 
of shears in mine KFi/abetlian 1 gardener, 
wIiom: patten- onlv equalled his ingenuity. 

[ri the cas of Nearly all the foregoing 
photographs. Pn operator look up a point 
of view whieh only cm burned the extremely 
close sm ke e and onLlmc ol the luliage, and 
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the resulting photos. * 
revealed scarce a single 
brunch of the tree 
il*elf. \ lere, however, 
we can see tin: smaller 
branches in the pen 
cock's tail. 1'nssilily 
this destroys the illn 
sion a*liltle, hut still it # 
enables one to see that 
these 1 are really trees. 

I > u t the whole in 
ternal economy of tin: 
tret' is pri-hy well laid 
have for ns in the next 
re jn mine1 ion, which 
shows us the: clipped 
yew know]i as the: 

\( >pen Umbrella " m 
the gardens at Leveins 
I [all, near Kendal, Ami 
well may this curious 
old tre e he' styled an 
umbrella, t )ne miglft 
sit on the seat Ikneadi 
jl during the heaviest 
shower, Lind hardly a 
drop of ram would 
percolate through the 
elost' leaves. A little 
farther away is seen 
a pvraniidu nl -shaped 
tree, crowned with a 
(Title, cupola. (Ji 1 the righi 
noticed other curious speei 
seal phi re, ;PH ot 

w hieli w ouM 1 >eL'iii ■*,- 


* were it not for the 

constant and umemit 
ting attention they re 
h tvfce at the hands of 
the head gardener. 

The last photograph 
to be reproduced in 
this article -shows a 
c orner of the gardens 
at K1 vast on C 'asl le. 
'Truly, -it suggests a 
nightmnry rather than 
a group VjI" venerable, 
respect abk? old yew 
trees ! 11 ere are 

represented a inmibi.t 
of nondesc i ipt I tin Is, 
apparently guarding a 
fpiaint little arbour. 
Jhit it should be re 
nu mbered dint these 
birds grow just like 
other birds : and wjirii 
lliev are youifg and 
unformed it is difticull. 
to c lassify them. And 
those persons who 
ca\il al verdant sculp 
lure, suc h as Messrs. 
< dlbcrt and t Jnslow 
Kurd neve* dreamt of, 
“ufi'X rvm:n ifl.’ 1 should always remejo- 

Uh t/.ttwutoM J jrr t | |=it ft "i s -1 form 

] he of landscape gardening whiHi dk lighted our 
dam ancestors, imtrh u* the cciitur)*old rJwarG 

trees in llower pots 
* ™ ] di liuhl the lapanesi 

I at die pie*i lit cla\. 
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T was in the vear iSm5 that 
the lirst nf the n markable 
events which I am about to 
give in tin 1 world occurred. 
Thev found me something nf 
u |jfiilnsiipher :md a recluse, 
having ns J thought, lived my life and done 
with the active part of existence. It is true 
that I was young, nut more than thirtv five 
years nf age, hut hi the justly past I hud i.'om- 
milk'd a supreme error, and because of that 
paralyzing experience, l had kit the bustling 
world and found my solace in the sc ientist's 
laboratory and the philosopher's study. 

Ten years before these stories begin, when 
ill Naples studying biology, I fell a victim to 
tife wiles and fascinations of a beautiful 
Julian, A scientist of no mean attainments 
herself, with beauty tayond that of ordinary 
morals, she had appealed not only to my 
hea-V but also ip UK heart. ])a//led by her 
beam) ami intellect, die led nie where she 
would. Her amis and ambitions, which m 
the false glamour site threw' over tlmau I 
thought the loftiest in the world, became also 
mine. She introduced me to the men of her 
si r I was quickly in the toils, and on a night 
never to be forgotten, 1 took part, hi a 
grotesque and orriMe ceremony, and became 
it un-tuber of her Brotherhood. 

* Il wa.-5 called die Brotherhood of the Sevffn 
Kings, and dated its origin from one of the 
secret societies of the Middle Ages. In rny 
first enthusiasm it seemed to me to embrace 
all the principles of true liberty. Katherine 
was its chief and queen. Almost imme¬ 
diately after my iniliurioigJiuwcviT, i made 
4Ji ^[killing discovery. Suspicion pointed to 
the beautiful Italian as the instigator, if not 
the author, of a most terrible crime. None 
of the details could be brought home to her, 
‘but there was little doubt that she was its 
moving spring. Loving her passionately a.? 

I then did, I tried to dose my intellect* 
against tlie all toA conclusive evidence of her 
guilt. Kot a time i succeeded, but when I 


was ordered mvself to take pail .hi a trails- 
action both di-Jiniicmrubli: and treacherous, 
inv eves wen opened. 1 lurioi seized me, 
and 1 Ilia! lo Kogland lo place myself'under 
the protection of its laws. 

Tcq years went by, and the past was 
beginning to lade. 11 was destined to be 
recalled h> me ^hh startling vividness. 

When n young man at Cambridge l had 
studied physioiogy, but never qualified myself 
as :t docinr, lining n id-pendent means; but 
in my laboratory in the vicinity of Regents 
Bark, I worked at biology and phys iology for 
the pure love ■ -i these absorbing sciences. 

1 was busih engaged on the afternoon of 
the ;jrd of August, jtfp.p when Mrs. Kenyon, 
an old friend, called to see me. She was 
shown into mv study, and I went lo her 
there, .Mrs. Kenyon was a widow, but hur 
son, a lad of about Lwt he years of age, had, 
owing to ihi* mn \pi i ted death of a lvlativ.", 
jusL t ome in for a large fortune and a title, 
She look (lie seat I offered hefc 

It is too bad of you, Norman,'* she said ; 
“ il is months since you have been near me\ 

[ Jo you intend to forget your old friends? ” 
lt \ hope you will forgive me," 1 answered; 
1£ you know how busy I always am. 7 ’ 

,l You work too hard/' sin: replied. <l Why 
a man with your brains ami opportunities lor 
enjoying life wishes to shut himself up in 
die way you du, l cannot imagine.” 

*' I am quite happy as T am, Mrs. Kenyon/* 
I replied ; "why, therefore, should I change? 
*Ry the way, how is ('ceil ? ” 

“ I have conn- here to speak about him. 
You know, of ionise, the wonderful change 
, in his fortunes ? 11 

Yes/' I answered. ■ ■ * - 

“ lie has succeeded lo the Kairn property, 
and is- now Lord Kairn. ThcmJs a large 
rent-roll and considerable estate. know, 
Norman, that Cecil has always lAji^a mo^t 
delicate boy.” • u * 

“ I lulled you were about to*teIMme that 
he was stronger/’ I replied, u % 
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(C He is, n^d 1 will exf/Aiin how in a moment. Mme. Holudiy insists that a sea voyage is 

Hi* life is a most important one. As Lord indispensable.” 

K.iirn, much is expected of him. He has “ But won't yi hi accompany him ?" I asked, 
nijf only, under the providence of Hod, to “ 1 am sorry In say tha»is impossible. My 
live, but by that one little lifejiu has to keep eldest gill, Libel, is about in be nuirt-ied, and 
a man of exceedingly had character out of a I cannot leave herein ihc eve of her wedding ; 
great property. 1 allude to Hugh Doncaster. liul ( Veil will be in good hands, l>r. -h’ictta 

Were Cueifr to die, Hugh would be hjrd is a capital MNm* I have every* faith in 

Kairn., Vou have already doubtless heard of liiiu?” . 

bis character ? h> * “ Where arc they going ?" 

“ I kTiow the man well by repute,” I said, * “To C airo, They sail to niyrrow niglil in 
“I thought you did. His disappointment the Ihdtupt's*'* 
find rage at < 'ceil succeeding to llfb litle are “ C aim is terribly hoi at lliis time of year, 

almost Iji'JHiiid bounds. Rumours of his Are you quite sure that il is wist* in scud a 

malevolent feelings towards the child have delicate lad like l Veil there in August ? 11 

already reached me. I am told that he is "Oh, he will not stay. He sails for ih^ 

now in London* but his life* like yours* is sake 1 of the voyage, and will come nark by* 

more or less mysterious. 1 thought it just the* ret urn boat. The voyage is* according 

possible, Norman, that you, as an old friend, to Mme. koluehy* to complete the cure, 

nugliL be able to get me some particulars Th;d marvellous woman has succeeded where 

with regard to his win rea bouts.” the me dical profession gave little Iiwjk;. Vou 

[t Why do you want to know ? ,s l asked. have 1 heard ot her, ol course? " 

“I fuel a strange uneasiness about him; “l am sick of her very ( name* 11 I replied; 
something which 1 cannot account for. OJ ttfie hears it everywhere. Slu: lias be- 
course* in these enlightened days In: would wltrhed I am don with her impostures and 
not attempt the child's life, hut I should Eh: quarters'.’' 

more comfortable if 1 were- assured .that he “Themis no quackery about her, Norman, 
was nowhere in (Veil's vicinity.' 1 1 believe her to he the; c leverest woman in 

“But the man can do nothing to your Lngland. There are authentic accounts jjf 

hoy ! ” T said* “ Of course, I will find nht her wonderful cures which c annot be con- 

w r hat 1 can, but ” * f tvndirted. There are me n rumours that she 

Mrs. Kenyon interrupted me • is able to restore vouth and beauty by hon 

" 't hank you. It is 
a* relief to know that 
you will help me. Of 
course, there:« is no 
real danger ; hut I am 
a widow, and (Ve il is 
only a child Now, 1 
must tell you about his 
health, lie is almost 
quite well. The most 
marvellous recupera¬ 
tion has taken place. 

For the last two mouths 
he has been under ihe 
care of that extra¬ 
ordinary woman, Mme. 

Koluehy. She has 
worked miracles in lu^ 
case, and now to < om- 
pleLu the cure she \% 

sending him to the 

MedUerrjyfhan. He! 
sails to-nv-lww night 
mjder tV l /caro of Ur.' 

Fi£lla. jj/e an not hear 
jKirting f \th fiim, but 
*it is foyhis^ood, and 
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arts. The whole of society is at Alt feet, 
ami it is whispered that even Royalty are 
among her patients* Of course, her fees are 
enormous, but look at the results ! Have you 
ever met her?” 

“ Never Where does she come from ? 
Who-is she?”' 

“Sheds an Italian, but 1 she speaks Knghsh 
perfectly. She has taken a house which' is a 
perfect palace in Wei beck Street/' 

“ Anti who is Dr* Fietta? ” 

“A medical man who assists machine in 
her treatments. I have just seen him. He 
is churmirig, and devoted to Cecil* Five 
o'clock ! I had no idea it was so late. I must 
^ be going. You will let me know when you 
'hear any news of Mr. Doncaster? Come and 
see me soon.” 

I accompanied my visitor to the door, and 
then, returning to my study, sat down Lo 
resume the work I had 
been engaged m when [ 
w;»5 interrupted. 

but Mrs. Kenyon's visit 
had made me restless. I 
knew l lugli I )oncaster s s 
character well. Reports 
of his evil ways now and 
tjijm agitated society, but 
the man had hitherto 
escaped the stern arm of 
-justice. Of course, there 
could be no real founda¬ 
tion tor Mrs* Kenyon's 
rfci^s, but' I felt that I 
could sympathize with her* 

The child was young and 
delicate ; if 1 Joncuster 
could injure him without 
discovery, he would not 
scruple to do so. As [ 
thought over these things, 

i ague sensation of com¬ 
ing trouble ]>ossessed me. 

I hastily got into my even¬ 
ing * dress, and having 
dined at my dub* found 
myself at half-past c.ji in 
a drawing-room in 
venor S<|Uare. 

'on ' into the 
rooms, having exchanged 
a ft; w w ords w i th my 
hostess, 1 came' across 
1 <hifiayer, a lawyer, and 
a special friend of mine* 

MV got into conversation. 

As we talked, 1 noticed 
Vhere a 4 crowd of men 


were clustering round and paying homage to 
a stately woman at the farther end or the mom. 
The marked intelligence and [lower of her 
face could not fail to arrest attention, even hr 
the most casual observer* At the first glance 
I felt that 1 had seen her before, but could 
not tell when or where* 

“Who is that woman?” I iisked of my 
companion. 

£1 My dear fellow'” he replied, with an 
amused smile, “don’t you know? That is 
the great Mine. Koluchy, the rage of the 
season, the great specialist, the great con¬ 
sultant London is mild abode her. She 
has only been here ten minutes, and look, 
she is going already. They say she has a 
dozen engagements every night, " 

Mme* Koluchy began to move towards 
1 hi' door, and, anxious to get a nearer view* 

I also passed rapidly through the throng. I 
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reached tin." head of thr stairs before she did, 
and'as she went by looked her Tull in tint 
fare. Her eyes met mine. Their dark 
depths seemed to read me through. She half 
smiled, half paused a 1 if to sfieak, t handed 
her mind, made a stately inelination oi her 
queenly head, and went slowly down stairs. 
For a moment I stood still, there was a 
ringinglu my ears, and jiy heart was heating 
to sulfiij atinn. Then I hastily followed 
her. When I reached tile pavement Mine. 
tyjlnrhv f s carriage stopped the w;ty. She 
did not not^e me, hut 1 was aide to observe 
her* Sin 1 was bending oift and talking 
eagerly lo someone. Tile following words 
fell on my ear: 

11 It is all light. They sail tomorrow 
evening," 

Wile man to whom she ^|>oke made a reply 
which ] could not ejtrln hilt 1 had seen bis 
ku e. Me was I high Mimeasles. 

Mini - . Koluehv s carriage rolled away, and 
I hailed a ha mm an. In supreme moments 
we think rapidly. I thought quickie then. 

+t \\ hereto ? ‘ asked the driver, 
lb Mi, t.|o, Karls Terrace. Kensington,’ L I 
called init. 1 sal bat k as I spoke,* Tim 
horror of past memories was almost p.nalv/ 
ing mi 1 ,'but I quickly pulled myself ingelhcr, 

I knew that l must ac t, and 4 aet quickly. 1 
had just seen the Meat! of the brotherhood 
of the Seven Kings, Mine. K oluehva eha uged 
in nun h since I last saw lur, was ilie woman 
vvlff> bud wrreked my heart anil life ten years 
before in Naples. 

With my knowledge of the past, 1 was 
well aware that where this woman appeared 
v ictims fell. 1 h r present victim was a child. 

[ must save that child, oven if my own life 
were tile penaltv, She had ordered the boy 
abroad. He was to sail to morrow with an 
emissary of hers. She was in league with 
1 loneastei. If site could get rid of the hoy, 

1 JoncaskT would doubtless pay her a fabulous 
sum. For the working of her sc hemes she 
above all things wanted money, Yes, without 
doubt, the lad’s life vva* in [lie gravest danget, 
and 1 had not a moment lo lose. The first 
tiling was to communicate with the mother, 
and if possible put a Mop to the intended 
voyage. , *- 

I arrived at the house. Hung open the 
doors of the hansom, and ran up the steps, 
t [ere unexf/eted news awaited me. Hie 
servant wht/iflswered ipy summons said that 
Keify/n had started for Scotland by Ihe 
uigliL may- jj|ic hud received a telegram 
■annomidpg the serious illness of her eldest 
girl <M\ getting it she had started for Lire 
v^/V, 12* 


nor ill, tail wouli 1 n< a reach her i leMinalion 
until the following evening, 
t£ Is 1 ord kairu in ?I ^sk<d. 
tl No, sir/’ was the reply, 11 Mv miislrvss 
did not like to leave him hue alone, and he 
has been sent over m Mine. Koluehy's, 
too, Welbeek Street- 1‘erlupi you are not 
awar^, sir, that his lordship sails ofmonow 
evening for <'aim ? T * 

• “Yes, I know all about that," l replied: 
,l und now, ifyq^i will giv e tin Vour misnvss’s 
address, I shall be much oblig' d to you.' 1 

The man supplied il. I entered my 
hansom again. For a moment it occur ret 1 
to me that J would send a telegram !<> 
intercept Mrs. Kenyon on her‘rapid ; u mv 
north, hut 1 fmallv made up mv mil : j.ol !o 
d:i sii. 'I he bov was already in the i nemy's 
hands, and ] fell sure that I could now only 
rescue him bv guile, I rclunmd home, having 
already made up my mind I r >u to act * 1 would 
accompany ( Vnl and Mr. I u tta lo ( 'niro. 

At eleven o'clock mi the follow ing motniitg * 
[ bTd taki n mv berlh in the //iv/ro/vv, and 

at nine 1 hat i-veiling u join b< iard. I i .nighI 

a mmflenlaiv glimpse of young [.ord Kami 
and Iun alteiulant, but in <mLer to avoid 
explanations kept out of their wav. It was 
not until die following morning, when ills* 
steamer was well down < ’humid, that 1 made 
mv appeal mice on deck, when l at once saw 
ihe boy sitting at the stern in a chair. beside' 
him was a lean, middle-aged man wearing a 
pair of /ayi , -«r ; 1 Me !ooked*uvcr^ inch a 
foreigner, with his pointi d beard, waml 
III■uisijicliv, and deep set, beadv eyes. As I 
sauntered across the deck In win re they were 
silting, I .ord Kairn looked up ami instantly 
recognised me. 

1-1 Mr, I lend lie e\i hiimed, jumping from 
Ins chair, 11 you lu re ? I .mi very glad to see 
you.’' 

l *I am on my way lo ('aim. on business/’* 
1 snid, shaking the boy warmly by the hand. 

“To C airo? Why, dial is where wc*are 
going: but you never told mother \nu were 
coining, and she saw \ \ in the day helm i ■ 
ycslerdav. .It was mu h*a pity that motM : 
had to tush off lb Scotland so suPldenk ; 
Jml last night, jusf hi fore we sailed,*th^JV ( 
" ame a teli gram telling if* that hhhe 1 was 
belter. As mother had to go away, 1 went 
to Mine. Kuhiehy’s lor % night. 1 like 
going there: She has n lovely house, and. 
she is so delighthi! herself. And this is Mr 
Uielia, who has come with me.’* As the boy 
added these avoids Mr J it It* came ffinvard 
and peered at me through his //cs. Ii 

bowed, and lie returned mv salutation. 



* 1 ’ HI' 1 f I ! I "" h i j " n L \l.l I \ J V' 

“'This es an extraordinary minrideme, Dr. 
ldelta ! ” t- I exclaimed. '(Veil Kenvon 
happens to hr I hi] Sim of nui 1 of jny givalest 
friends. I ;iin glad lo ><v Inin looking so 
well, I mil foriunate in having the 
honour of meeting distinguished a savant, 
as yourself. 1 have heard imu 1i about 
Mine. Koluehys marvellous oecull [in 1 ,vlis, 
hut I suppose the secrets or her success are 
very je.ilnudy guarded. The profession, of 
Vourse, pooh pooh her, 1 know, Init if*me 
may engirt all one hears, she possesses 
remedies undreamt of in their philosophy,” 

"It is quite true, Mr. Head. As a 
medical man myself, I can vouch for her' 
capacity, and unfettered by Knglish pro 
fcssional scrupulousness I appreciate it, 
Mfiid' Koluchy and I are proud of oip; 
young friend here, and hope that the voyage 
will complete his cure, and (it him for the 
high position he es destined to occupy,” 

■ t The voyage Hew by. Fiella was an ^in¬ 
telligent man, and his scientific attainments 
were consideraUe, Hut for my knowledge 
of the terrible' past my Tears might have 
slumbered, but as it was they were always 
present, with me, and the moment all too 


quickly arrived ijrhcn 
suspicion was to be 
plunged into certainty. 
On the day licfbre 
we were due at Malta, 
the wind sprang up 
and we got into a. 
choppy sea. When I 
had finished breakfast 
1 went to Cecil's cabin 
to see how lie was. He 
was just getting tip,atvl 
lookedpa^vmd unwell. 

‘'There is a nasty 
sea on," [ said, ** but 
the rapiam savs we 
shall be out of il in 
an hour or so. v 

'T hope we shall," lie 
answered,‘Tor it makes 
me h el squeamish, but 
1 dare say 1 shall be 
all right when I gel on 
deck, Hr, Kietta gave 
mi 1 smnetlyng to stop 
Mw sickness, but it has 
not had much effect/' 
t4 1 do not know 
anything that realty 
slops sea-sickness,” I 
answered ; lh but what 
has he dune ? 

" (>b, a cm reus thing, Mr, J lead, f le 
pricked my ann wilh a needle on a syringe, 
and squirted something in. 1 le says it is a 
certain cure lor sea siiknrss. Look/ 1 said the 
child, baring his arm, ‘-that is where he did it.” 

I examined the mark closely. It had 
evidently been made with a hypodermic 
injei tiou needle. 

“Ihd Hr. i'iilia fell you what he put into 
your arm ?” 1 asked. 

■ u Ves, he said it was morphia.” 

£- Where does he keep his needle ? ” 

1L In his trunk there under his bunk. I shall 
bo dressed directly, and will come on deck.” 

I left the cabin and tfent up the companion. 
The doctor was pacing to and fro on the 
imrrieane deck. I approached him. 

th Yijur charge lm’not been well,” I said, 
* J have just seen hijm Me-tolls' me you 
have given him a hypodermic of morphia/’' 
He turned round and gave me a quick 
glance of uneasy Fear. 

“Did Lord Kami tell you «9 * 

“ Vos/’ I 

“ Well, Mr. Head, it is the.very best cure 
for sea-sickness. 1 have founu it mos* 
efficacious.” 
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“ Do yoiT think it wise to give a child 
morphia?" I asked. • 

'* I do not discuss my treatment with an 
unqualified man," he replied, brusquely, turn¬ 
ing away as he spoke. [ looked after him, 
and as he disappeared down the deck my 
fears became cot tain lies* I determined, come 
what would, to find out what lie had given 
the hftyx I kn-’\v onty too well the iulinile 
pnsstbijitics of that dangerous little instru¬ 
ment, a hypodermic syringe. 

, As the day wore on fjie sea moderated, 
and at JivivoVlock it was quite calm again, a 
welcome change to the passengers, who, with 
the permission of the captain, had arranged 
to give a dance that evening on deck. The 
occasion was one when onlinary scruples 
must fade out of sight. Honour in such a 
imsdon as 1 had set myself lints! give place 
to the watchtul zeal of the dclcetiwx i was 
•determined to take advantage of the dance 
to explore I Jr. k ietta's cabin. The donor 
was fond of dancing, # and as soon as i saw 
that he and Lord Kairu were well engaged, 

[ descended the companion, and want to 
their cabin. I switched on the electric light, 
and, dragging the trunk from beneath the 
bunk, hastily 
opened it, ft was 
unlocked and onlv 


well as the medium for the cultivation of mien- 
organisms. Lor a moment t felt half stunned. 
What infernal culture rni^u it not contain ? 

Time was flying,'and at any moment I 
might be discovered, t hastily ‘slipped the 
syringe into my pockel, and closing the 
trunk, replaced it, and, switching off the 
electric light, returned to the d**k. My 
temples were throbbing, and it was Vilh 
'difficulty 1 con kl keep my self control l 
made up my luind quickly. IHrtta would of 
course miss the syringe, but .the chances 
were that lie would not do so, (hat night. 
As yet there was nothing apparently the 
matter with the boy, but might there nut bi¬ 
llowing through his veins some t T. .jujus* 
germs of disease, which only i- quited a 
period ul incubation for their development ? 

At daybreak the boat would arrive a I 
Malta. I would go on shore .i L once, call upon 
some medical man, and lay the case before 
him in confidence, in the hope of Ins having 
the things I should need in order lo exanrinc 
thE con tents of the syringe. If I found any 
organisms, 1 would take the law inlo my own 
ham ft, and carry the boy back to Kngland by 
the next boat. 


secured by straps. 
I ran my hand 
rapidly through the 
coiiKiUs, which 
were cbietlych^hes, 
luil tucked in one 
corner J found a 
case, and, pulling 
it out, opened it. 

I nside lay the 
delicate little hypo¬ 
dermic syringe 
which L had come 
in search of 

I hurried up to 
the light and ex¬ 
amined it, Smeared 
round the inside of 
the glass, and ad¬ 
hering to t lie 
bottom of tin; little* 
plunger, was a 
whitish, gelatinous- 
looking si/Wnee. 
This was Jl^jrdin- 
ilV liflJ pdermie 
solution^ tw h ishail 
liquefied gelatine 
such / 1 knew so 
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No sleep visited me that night, and I lay 
tossing to and fro in my bunk longing for 
daylight. At 6 a.m. 1 heard the engine- 
bed ring, and the screw suddenly slow down 
to half-speed. 1 leapt up ami went on deck. 
1 could see the outline of the rock-bound 
fortress and the lighthouse of St, Klmo 
looming' 1 more vividly every moment. As 
soon as we were at anchor and the gangway 
down, I hailed one of the little green boats 
and told the non to row me to the shore 1 . 1 
drove at once to the (hand Hotel in the 
Strada Reale, and asked the Italian guide the 
address of a medical man. He gave me the 
address of an Knglish doctor who lived close 
by, and I went there at once to see him. It 
was now seven o'clock, and [ found him up, 
I made my apologies for the early boor of 
my visit, put the whole matter before him, 
and produced the syringe. Kor a moment 
be was inclined to treat my story with incre¬ 
dulity, but by degrees lie became interested, 
and ended by inviting me to breakfast with 
him. Aftef the meal we repaired to his 
consulting room to make our investigations. 
He brought out his microscope, which I saw, 
to my deligln, was of the latest design, and 1 
set to work at once, while 


with emphasis, but there is no doubt 
whatever that these organisms are the 
specific germs of the very disease 1 
have studied lu re so assiduously; ttyyy 
are the micro* occi of Mediterranean fever, 
the minute round or oval bacteria. They 
arc absolutely characteristic,” 

I jumped to my feet. 

“Is that so?” I (Tied. The diabolical 
nature of the plot was only too plain. These 
germs injected into a patient would produce 
a fever which on!v occurs in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The fin t that the boy hpd been in 
the M editerraia an even Ibr a '‘short time 
would lie a complete blind as to the way 
in which they nMnincd access to liie body, 
as everyone win,id think the disease occurred 
from natural eue-r-s, 

“ 1 \ uw tong i i lie pci iod of im libation ? ' 

I asked. 

'"About ten o replied Hr. Ileuson. 

J extended nr hand, 

“ You have d no nu an invaluable service,” 
l said. 

“ [ may po-sp h ]jr able to do \ou a still 
further service,' was his reply. " l have 
made Meditevnu an level' the study of my 


Ip: watched me with evident 
interest. At hast liie crucial 
moment iamo, anti 1 bent 
over the instrument and 
adjusted the focus on my 
preparation. My suspicions 
were only too well confirmed 
by what I saw. The sub 
stance which I had extracted 
from the syringe was a mass 
of micro-organisms, but of 
what nature I did nut know. 

1 had never seen any quit-/ 
like them before*. I drew 
back. 

“ I wish you would look at 
this,” I said. “ You tell me 
you have devoted consider¬ 
able attention to bnett-rio 
logy. Dense tell i te what 
you seed’ 

Hr. -Henson applied Ins eye 
the instrument, regulating the fi 
for a few moments, in silence: i 
he raised bis head, and lookn 
me with a curious expression. 

“Where did tills culture ci 
from ? ^ ho a'lktrd, 

“ I’Vocj] Loiidob, I presume^ 
answered. 


m 





“ It is extraordinary,” be said, 
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life, and have, 1 believe' discovered an anti- 
toxfh for it. I have tried my discovery oy 
the patients of the naval hospital whli 
excellent results. The local disturbance is 
slight, ami 1 have never found ■bad symptoms 
follow the treatment. If yon will bring the 
boy to me 1 will administer the antidote 
without delay.” 

1 considered for a moment, then I said; 
"My position is a terrible one. anti I am 
inHinctf to accept your proposition. L* ruler 
the circumstances it is the only chijner/' 

" It is/ 1 repeated Ur. Henson. ** 1 shall he 
at your service whenever you*need me.” 

I bade him good-bye and quickly left the 
house. 

It was now ten o'clock. My first object 
was to Jmd I >r. Kiel la, to speak to him 
baldly, and lake the boy away by main*force 
if necessary, l rushed back to the (hand 
,1 Intel, where 1 learned Licit a hoy and a man, 
answering to the description of Hr. Kietta 
and f Veil, had breakfasted there, but hud 
gone out again immedTately afterwards* J lie 
//n/in/cv I knew was to coal* and would not 
leave Mafia before one o'clock. My only 
chance, then tore, \va-, to eatell them as 
they came on board. Tniil Lhen I could 
do noLliing. Al twelve o'clock I went down 
to the quav and took a boat to Lhe //o/foyv.c 
Seeing no sign of Kiellaand the boy on decl*, 
J made my way al once to Lord Kilim s 
cabin. The door was nj*n and the place in 
eitnhi^ion ew iy vestige of baggage hail dis¬ 
appeared. Absolutely at a loss to dhine the 
cause of this infcxprvted discovery, 1 pressed 
the elect lie hell. In a momeiiL a steward 
upi jeartd. 

II Has Lord Kuirn left the ship I asked, 
my heart healing fast* 

'* I believe so, sir," replied the man. " 1 
had orders to pack the luggage and send it 
on shore. It went about an hour ago/’ 

1 waited to hear no more, Hushing to my 
cabin, I began Hinging my things pell mell 
into my portmanteau. I was full of appre¬ 
hension at this suddon move of 1 >r. l ietla's. 
(killing a steward who was passing in help 
me? I got my tilings on deck, and in a few 
moments had them « in a boat apd was 
making rapidly for the shore. 1 drov 
back at once to the*(lrand Hotel in the 
Sira da Keale. 

I hd tlu^Jenlleman who came here to day 
from die £iyv.r, aceuiii[>unied by a. little 
bi«, engrooms for the night ? >T 1 asked 
ol "he pnypri^or in the burd!iu at die top of 
lhe stain 

" Ng* siif answered the man; 41 they 


break fasted lie re, hut did not return. 1 
think they said they were going to the 
gardens of San Antonio* 1 ' 

Kor a minute or two I'pieed the h.rll in 
uncontrollable excitement, I was* timplcleh 
at a loss what step to rake next. Tin n 
suddenly nil it lea struck me. I fmrnciPdown 
the steps and made my way It j (Volf's oilier* 

11 A gentleman of that description ttmk 
«two tickets for Naples by the Bf'tir/n t nf/f y a 
Kupertino honj^ Lwo limns :tt ;o," said the 
clerk, in answer to my inquiries* She has 
started by now/" he continued, ijmicmg up 
at the clock. 

[l To Naples?'* I died* A sickening fear 
seized me. The very name of lK curd, 
place shuck me like a poisoned wv pi n. 

11 Is it Loo late to < ah h her ? \ asked* 

Yes, sir, she lias gone." 

" 1 hen what is lhe r[uieki si route by which 
[ can reach Naples ? " 4 

il Yuu enn go by the a 1\ and O. 

Iiont, to-night to liriudisi, and then nverlanrL 
Tjmi is lhe quickest way now/’ 

[ at once took my passage and left the 
oilier* 'There was noL the hast doubt what 
had occurred. I ft* Kidla had missed his 
s\ ringe, and in consequence had on mediately 
altered his plans, lie was now taking tlfc 1 
lad In tlie very fountain head ol lhe brother¬ 
hood, where other naans if necessary would 
he employed to put an end to his life. 

It was nine o'clock in the evening, three 
days later, when, from the tfindow of the 
railway carriage, I caught mv liisl glimpse of' 
the glow on lhe summit of Vesuvius, Muring 
the Journey, I had derided on my line of 
action* Leaving my luggage in the cloak 
room, 1 entered a carriage and began to visit 
hotel after lintel: Kor a long time 1 hud no 
success* It was pas! eleven o'clock that night 
when, weary and heart-sick, 1 drew up al the 
Hylel I nondres. I went to the concierge with* 
my usual question, expecting the invariable 
reply, but a glow of relief swept over^ me 
when the man said : 

“ 1 >r, l'ietta is out, sir, but the young lord 
is in. I le is in V,eil wilV you call lo morrow ? 
What myue shall t say?” 

11 1 shall stay hfre/ I answered ; "Jet me 
have a room at once, and have my Uig taken* 
to it. What is the number of Lord KairtVs 
room ? ” 

11 Number forty six. lint* he will be asleep, 
sir : you cannot see him now/* 
w 1 made no answer, but going quickly 
upstairs, ! fop ml the boy's ri^im. I knocked ; 
there was no reply, I turned the handle :md # 
entered. All was dark. Striking a match I 
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looked round [n a white bed at the further 
cud lay the child, I went up and belli softly 
over him* lie vas lying with one hand 
beneath his cheek. >Tc looked worn and 
tired* and" now and then moaned as if in 
troubje. When I touched him lightly on the 
shoulder, he started up end opened his eyes, 
A da/eti expression of surprise swe pt over his 


face,; tlu n with an eager rry he stretched 
out both his hands and clasped one of mine 
11 I am su "lad to see you, 7 he said. “ J)r. 
l-'ieUa told me you*were angry that I had 
offended you. I very nearly cried* when I 
jnitsert you that morning at Malta, and Hr. p 
l ietla said J shouft] never .see yon any more. 

I don't like him- J am afraid of him. Have 
you come to take, me home ? ” As lie spoke 
be glanced eagerly round in the direction,of 
the door, clutching my hand still tighter as 
he did so, g * 

l< Ves, I shalv lake you home, f'eeiL I 
»ha\e no Pie for the purpose/’ I answered ; 
u but are you quite well ? ” 


“That’s just it ; I am not M have njvftd 
dreams at night Oh, I am so glad you have 
come back, and you are not angry, Did you 
say you were really going to lake me home*? >J 
“ To-morrow, if you like,” 

“ [Mease do* 1 am stoop down, I want 
to whisper lo yon I am afraid of I h , b'ktfa-' 
<l U'hat is your reason ? '* l asked, 

“There 'is no 
reason/' answered 
the child, “ but some¬ 
how I dread him. I 
have do«e so ever 
since yon left ns 
nt Malta. Once 1 
woke in the middle 
of the nrghl and lie 
was bending over me 
he had such' a 
queer look on his 
face, and he used that 
syringe again. 1 le 
was [hi U i ng some 
thing into my arm 
lie told uic it was 
morphia. 1 did not 
warn him to do it, [hr 
1 though! you would 
miller he didnl. I 
wish mother had sent 
me away with you, 

I am afraid of him." 

h< Now that I have 
come, everything will 
be l'lcbl,’ 1 1 said. 

il And you will lake 
mi liomelo morrow?" 
11 ( Vrtainly." 

11 ihil I should like 
lo see Vesuvius first 
Now that we are here 
it seems a pily thal 
[ should not see it 
Can you take ine to 
Vesuvius tomorrow morning, and home in the 
evening, and will you explain to Hr. I 'ietla ?’* 
“ I will explain everything. Now go to 
sleep. 1 am in the house, and yon have 
nothing whatever lo fear/’ * 

<l [ atn very glad yim have come/’ he said, 
wearily. 1 le Hung himself back on his pillow ; 
the exhausted look was very manife.sL oh his 
small, childish face. I left ihc Tiom, shutling 
the door, softly. ^ \ 

'l'o say lhal my bli^od boilciraan express 
but little llie ^motions which through 
my frame I he child was in Uiu ltmds of a 
monster. He was in the very clutch of the 
brotherhood, whose intention wSs lo\estroy 
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his^life. I‘thought for a moment. There 
was nothing now for it but to see Fietia, tdl 
him that I had discovered Ins machinations, 
claim the boy, and take him away by force. 

I knew that f was treading'on dangerous 
ground. At any moment my own life might 
he the forfeit, for my supposed lreadier)' to tho 
cause whose vows l had so madly taken. Still, 
if l kj tfed the Ijo) jiulhiyg else really mattered. 

1 weyt downstairs into the great central hall, 
interviewed the concierge, who told me that 
Jbetta had returned, aske^for the.number of 
his private sitting room, and, going there, 
opened llur door without knocking. At a 
writing table at tin: farther end sat the doctor. 

I te turned ns I entered, and, recognising me, 
started up with a sudden evdamnlinn. 1 
noticed that his lace changed colour, nod 
that his heady eyes Hashed an ugly lire. 
■Then, recovering himself, he advanced 
. quietly towards me. 

"Th is is another of your unexpected sur¬ 
prises, Mi, Head," he said, wirli politeness. 
lh You have not, then, gone oil to t 'atru ? 
Yon chaise your plans rapidly.'' 

£l Not more so than you do, I >r. Fietta," I 
replied, watching him as l spoke, * 

“ I was obliged to change my mind, 1 ' lie 
answered. “ 1 heard in Malta that elioh/m 
had broken out in Cairo, J, could not there¬ 
fore take my patient, there. Alay l inquire 
why 1 have the honour of this visit ? You 
will escu.se my saying so, but this action of 
j^rnrii forces lue to suspect lliai you are 
following me. 1 lave you a reason ? ” 

He stood with his hands behind him, and 
a look itf fuilive vigilance crept into his small 
eyes. 

“This is my reason,'' I replied. T boldly 
drew tlu h hypodermic syringe from my pocket 
as l spoke. 

With an inconceivably rapid movement lu i , 
hurried past me, locked the door, and placed 
the key ill his pocket. As lie turned towards 
me again 1 saw Liu: glint uf a long, bright 
stiletto which tn- had drawn ami was holding 
in his right hand, wlfich he kept behind him* 

“1 see you are aimed,” 1 said, quietly, 
“hut do not he too hasty. I have a few 
words to say to you/ 1 * As J spoke 1 looked 
him full in the fare, then I dropped my votVe. ’ 

“ I tim one of Bit' *BrolIarhthu( of flic Swat 

Kings / ” 

When \ utjered these magical words he 
started hac* and looked at me with dilated 
t%es, • 

“ Your prcyifs, instantly, or you are a dead 
man,” lie cried, hoarsely. Heads qf sweat 
gleamed up(m his forehead. 


“Put that weapon on the table, give me 
your right hand, and you shall have the 
proofs you need,” I answqfcd. 

lie hesitated, dual changed the >jiletti+ to 
his left hand, and gave me his. right. I 
grasped it in the peculiar manner which I 
had never forgotten, and hcnl mv heat*! close 
to Jys h The next moment 1 had uttered the 
pasts word of the brotherhood- * 

• “ I a Regina,” L whispered. 

<£ E hi region T he repliesIJ dinging the 
stiletto on the c arpet. • 

£l Ah 1 ” he eon tin lied, with an expression 
of the: strongest relief, while he wiped the 
moisture from his forehead. “This is too 
wonderful. And now tell me, nr ;■ .nid.» 
what your mission is? 1 knew ; uu had 
stolen my syringe, Hut why did you do it? 
Why did you not reveal \ ■ mrself to me 
before ? You are, of rout sc, under the 
(Queen's orders ? ” 

“ 1 am," f answered, “and her orders lo 
me now are to take Lord kairn home to 
lilflgland overland to-morrow morning.” 

11 Very well. K wry thing is finished he 

will die in one month.” 

il from Mediterranean fever? I hit it is not 
necessarily fatal,” t eotitinucd. 

“That is true. It is not always fatal 
acquired in the ordinary way, but by our 
methods it is so.” 

“Then >ou have administered more of the 
micro organisms since It-aung Malta?” 

Cl Yes ; 1 had another syringe yi my ease, 
and now nothing can save him. The fcvef 
v ill commence m six da vs from now.’' 

1 Tr paused lor a moment or two, 
t£ It is very odd,’ 1 he lyent on, “that I should 
haw had no eomnumieatinu. 1 cannot under¬ 
stand it. ” A sudden Hash of suspicion shot 
across his dark face. Mv heart sank as I saw 
it. It passed, however, the nexL instant ; the 
hvm’s words were courteous anil quiet.. * 

“ l of course accede to \our proposition,” 
he said: “everything is quite safe. /Jhis 
that I have done can never by any possibility 
he discovered* Madame is invincible. Have 
veil veL swn Lord Kafrn ? " 

u Yes, and I 'havo told him to he*prepared 
to accompany im *liomc tomorrow.” * m 
“ Very well” * 

1 >r. fictla walked across the room, 

unlocked the door ami threw it open* 

“Your plans will suit me admirably,” he ■ 
continued. “ 1 shall stay on here for a few 
idays more, as 1 haw some private business 
to transact.. To-night I stwll sleep ill peace. 
Your-shadow has been haunting pie for th* 
last three days.” 
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signor immediately,” was the 
laconic remark. 1 

Still standing in the door¬ 
way, I look the letter frem 
"tlu: Lray, opened it, and read 
the following words : 

“ You have removed the 
hoy, and that actum arouses 
my mistrust. 1 doubt your 
having received any com¬ 
munication from mndame* Jf 
you wish me to believe that 
\ nu are a foma-fidt member 
i f tin- brotherhood, return 
ihc boy In bis own sleeping- 
loom immediately." 

1 took a pencil out of my 
jnickel and hastily wrote a 
i i, w words on the sheet cf 
infier, which had been sent 
:■ * the purpose : ■ 

" 1 retain the hoy. You 
, e- wrltoiiii 1 to draw- your 
i -wn ro(VInsions.” 

holding np the paper I 
ipped it into the envelope, 
Hid wetting ihe ^iini wild my 
longue, fastened it together, 


I went from hiella’s room to the boy's. He 
was wide frwake ami started up when ho saw 
me. 

“ I have arranged everything, ( 'ceil,'’ I said, 
“and pm are'■my charge now. I mean to 
'take,you to my room to sleep.” 

14 Oh." lie aiiMvt red* “ I am glad. Perhaps 
1 shall sleep better hi your room, I am* not 
afraid of you 1 love you," His eyes, bright 
W'illi affection, looked into mine. 1 lifted 
him into my arms, wrapped his dressing-gown 
over his shoulders, and conveyed him through 
tile folding doors, down the corridor, into 
room I had secured for myself Thefe 
were two beds in the room, and I placed him 
in ono. 

“thun so happy,” lie said, “I love ymi so 
ilitiek Will von lake me to Vesuvius in the 
morning* and then Ik :ik the uu ninij 

“ I will see about that. Now go to sleep,” 

J answered 

J fe closed his eyes with a sigh of pleasure. 
In ten minutes ho was sound asleep. I was 
standing by him when there came a knock at 
*the door, I went to o|nm it. A waiter 
stood without. He held a salver in bis 
hand* It contained a letter, also a sheet of _ 
paper and an envelope stamper^ with the ' 
Hfimc or the hotel. 

“X 7 rom tlie doctor, to be delivered to the 


and handed it to the waiter, 
who withdrew’, I re entered my room and 
It^ ked the dnvi. To keep the boy was im¬ 
perative, bill there was little doubt that I’ielta 
would now- telegraph to Mine, kolurhy (the 
iclcgraphie office being open day and night) 
anti lind out the trick [ was playing upon him. 
I considered whether J might not remove the 
boy there and then to another hotel, but 
decided that such a step would he useless. 
Once tin; emissaries of the brotherhood were 
put upon my track, the ease for the child 
and myself would be all but hopeless. 

There was likely to be little sleep for me 
that night* I paced up and down my lofty 
room. My thoughts were keen and busy. 
After a lime, however, a strange confusion 
seized me. One moment I thought of the 
■ hilil, the next of Muir* Kolurhy, and then 
again ] found myself pondering some abstruse 
and comparatively unimportant ]x>inl in 
science, which I was perfecting at home. I 
shpok myself free of these thoughts,, to walk 
nUmt again, to pause by the bedside of the 
child, to listen to his quiet breathing. 

Perfect ]HSieo reigned over his little face. 
He had resigned himself to nis terrors 
were things of the past, and he was absolutely 
happy. Then onie again that queer confusion 
of brain returned* I wondereif what I was 
doing, and why I was anxious ah&ut the boy* 
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Finally I snyk upon the lied at the farther 
en(4 of the room, for my limbs wore tired 
:ind weighted willi a heavy oppression. 1 
would rest fora moment, but nothing would 
induce me to close my eyes. v So 1 thought, 
and flung myself hack on my pillow', Mul 
the next instant all present tilings were 
forgotten ii»dreamless and heavy slumber. 

I u^oke long hours afterwards* to find the 
sunshine Hooding the* room the window 
which Ird on to the balcony wide open, and 
(’ceils bed empty, I sprang up with a cry ; 
memory returned with a flash. "What had 
happened? Had India managed to get in 
by means of the window? 1 had noticed 
the Uileony outside the window, on the 
previous night. The balcm y ol the next 
room was hut a few feet distant Irom nunc. 
It would be easy for anyone to enter *lhore, 
spring from one Udcony to the other, and so 
obtain access m mv room. 1 doubtless this 
‘had been done. Why had I slept? 1 had 
firmly resolved to stay awake all night. In 
an instant 1 had lounii the solution, bietta’s 
letter had been a trap. 'Hu. 1 envelope which 
lie sent m« contained poison on the gum. I 
had licked it, and so received tjie fatal 
soporific. My heart beat wildly. I knew 1 
hatl not an instant Lo lose. Widi hastv 
strides 1 went into Fietta’s silling-room : 
there was no one there; into his bedroom, 
tlu: door of which was upon : if was also 
empty. I rushed into the hall. 

# £ ' l lie gentleman and the little hoy went 
out rtbout half an hour ago/ 1 said the eon 
cierge, in answer to my inpuiries. "They 
have gone to Vesiuius a fine day lor the 
trip," The man smiled as he spoke. 

My heart almost stopped. 

“ [ low did they go? " 1 asked. 

A carriage, two horses best way to go." 

In a second I was out in the Piazza del 
Municipio. Hastily selecting n pair-horse 
carriage out of the grout) importunate 
drivers* I jumped in. 

“Vesuvius/ 1 T shouted, “as hard as you 
ran god 1 # * 

TIk: man began to bargain. 1 thrust a 
roll of paper - money into his hand. On 
receiving it lie wailed no longer, and we 
were soon dashing at a furious speetl along 
the crowded, ill jmvd streets, scattering llie 
pedestrians as wo went. Down the Via 
Roma, and o^con to the Santa bucia Quay, 
away and a walkthrough endless labyrinths of 
noisome^ narrow' streets, till aL length we got 
out into Llie more open country, at the base 
of the burning mountain. Should I be in 
time to preymt the catastrophe which 1 

V<d *v - id! 


dreadci>? For 1 had been up that mountain 
before* and knew well the horrible danger at 
the crater’s mouth a slip* a push, and one 
would never be seeu.agaiif. 

The ascent began, and tin exhaust hi lufrses 
were beginning to fail. I Rapt out, and giving 
the driver a sum which l did not wait to 
count, uni up the "winding tuad ol cinders 
aiuhpumice* tha! curves round briuathjhe 
observatory. My breath had failed me, atul 
*my heart was beating so liarT that l could 
scarcely speak? when 1 n ached the station 
where one takes ponies to go over the new, 
rough lava. In answer to mf inpuirii s, 
(ook's agent told me that 1 iella and (Veil 
had gone on not a pearler of an hour cm 

I shouted my orders* and lliugh-a m-ah v 
right and |e!l, I soon obtained a licet pony? 
and was galloping recklessly over the broken 
lava. Throwing tin nans md L the pony's 
head I presentlv jumped off’ and up the 
little, narrow path lo the funicular wire laid 
railway, that takes passengers up the steep 
enye to tlu: crater. 

* “ lust gone on, sir," said a (look's olVu ial, 
m answer to my puesiion. 

“ tftil J must follow at once/ 1 I said* 
exeUcdlv, hurrying towards the little shed. 

I'Ik man stopped me. 

hl We don't lake single passengers/' he 
answered. 

“ 1 will, and must, go alone/' l said. “ 1 11 
buy the ear* and the railway, and jam, ami 
the mountain, if necessity* but go l will 
How much do you want to take mf alone?' 1 

II (hie hundred francs," lie answered, 
impurtincntlv, little thinking that J would 
agree to the bargain. 

“ 1 lone 1 " f replied. * 

In astonishment he counted out the notes 
which 1 handed to him* and hurried at once 
into the shell. Here he rang an electric bell 
to have the ear at the top started back, and. 
getting into the empty car, 1 began to ascenfl 
up* and up, and up. Soon I passed the empty 
car returning. How r slowly we moved ! * My 
mouth was parched and dry* and I w'as in a 
fever of excitement' 'The smoke from th r ’ 
crater was close ajiove tile in grraL B wreaths. 
At last we reaehed.lhe top, [ leapt out, and 
.without waiting for a guide, made my way* 
past, and rushed up the active cone* slipping 
in the shifting, loose, gritty soil. When 1 
reached the top a gale was. blowing, and the 
scenery below, w ith the bay and Naples an^l 
Sorrento, lay before me, the most magnificent 
panorama in the world. J had no June lo 
glance at it'but hurried fofwanl* jyasL crags 
of ho£ rock* from which steam and sulphuJ* 
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were escaping. 'Die wind was taking tin* 
huge volumes of smoko over to ihe farther 
si do of the crater, and J could just catch 
sight of two figure? as the smoke chart h d for 
a nuimrnl. The figures were those of Kietta 
£111(1 the hoy. They wore evidently making a 
iiSfiWr of the crater, and hud juM entered the 
smoke, J hoard a guide behind shout some 
thim; to me m Julian. but \ took no notice, 
and plunged at on re into the Minding, 
suffocating sny.ike that came belching forth* 
from die era ter. 

I was now rinse hehhid l-’ii lla and (he 
buy. Thiy held their handkerchiefs up 



rut lioccuk k i'.i. e, F[i:AiaN L ,N iif-w 


to their faces to keep off the choking, 
sulphurous fumes, and had evidently not 
sta n me. Theii guide was ahead of them. 
]■ ietta was walking slowly; he was farthest 
away from the, orator's mouth. The hoy’s 
hand was within his; the hoy was nearest 
to the yawning gulf. A hot ami rhoking 
hlasi of smoke blinded me for a moment, 
and hid 1 lie- pair hem view; the next instant 
it passed. 1 saw J-’ielta suddenly turn, seize 
the hoy, and push him towards tlu ^vs- 
] liningh the rumbling thunder that name 
horn below 1 D-a/d a sharp cry of terror, 
and boutiding J-award l just caught the lad 
as lie reeled, and 
hurled him away 
into safety. 

With a hoarse 
yrl 1 r»f baffled 
rage, Pielta dashed 
through tin; smoke 
and Iking himsel! 
upon me. 1 moved 
nimbly aside, and 
the doctor, carried 
on hy lk.f impetus 
of his rush, missed 
1 1 is footing in the 
crumbling ashes 
and felt headlong 
down ihrmigh the 
reeking smoke and 
steam into the 
fathomless, seeth¬ 
ing caldron below. 

What fill lowed 
may he told in a 
few words. That 
eveiling 7 sailed for 
Malta wit It the hoy. 
Dr. IU nson ;ul 
nbnisU red the anti¬ 
toxin in time, and 
the child*:* life waft 
saved. Within a 
fortnight I brought 
him hark to his 
mother. 

it was reported 
that 1 >r, f iella had 
gone mad at the 
edge of the crater, 
and in an excess 
of H maniacal fury, 
had hvsl tried to 
destroy the hoy, 
and then flung 
himsnlf in. I kept 
my secret. 



Mtjrvds in Match-boxes. 


By S L Ni-yij.Hixon. 



HKSK pages arr an rhnjuenl 
lesumon* It j the extraordinary 
skill and ingenuity of :>11 i>:ins 
and others in the .Midland 
disliEris, Tkh nr three years 
ago a i^iMirularlv eufi -rprEsmg 
Hr: n of muti h-mamilael urers, Messrs, S. ] . 
M ordain! ami Sons, ol {Jloueesler and 
Birmingham, hit upon lbe e\<vllrnt idea of 
g* lling up public competitions tin r-ntiivlv 
original lines. Ul course, the linn's prynaiY 
infttive was lhr sa 1 ■ and gem- illI adverlise 
nielli (it their Wares ; 3 0 JL they also Considered 
how they should best lap die wonderful fund 
of originatin' which they knew the awvage 
I Intisli work mail f/eev jjpsse.ss, no main r what 
his tiadntvrs sav. 

It was length resolve d dial 11 i r■ compc 
III ion should take tlie hum of model making 
“ the greatest 1ml tv ol ;mv si at dial e.m tie 
made w.ilh not less than i,ooo ol uin 1 match 
boxes. 1 ’ rile conditions were widely advertised 
in Birmingham and ils environs. I ompeteoi 
judges archil rets, eh telly were ap[ miiiti ■< T 
d he hist pri/e was the second X-kv 

thud J[ 10, and then came three other 

pri/es'ol' j£, 5 each, In hub- 
sepiiunt eompijaiions, how 
ever, the amounts were 
slightly varied, hut in all 
cases the pri/c money 
aggregated too. Mo<lels 

were to be sent carriage 

paid to Messrs. Moreland 
ami Sons 1 Birmingham 
depot, 155, ('.rear (diaries 
Street, and those winning 
a prize became die absolute 
property of tin 1 l:nn. Baler 
on Messrs, Moreland*hired 
n shop in Birmingham for 
tire express purpose of 
exhibiting lo the puhliT: the 
prize-winning models. „ 

In ibis article, then, 
will be fou p a repre¬ 
sentative eojjertmn of 
pholograpus of tUese 
** iV^irvds hi match boxes.' 1 
In some castitf the model 
occupied th^ spare lime of 


ils creator for six months or more ; ami jhe 
Cfl"ee| of ihe wlioli v;is heightened by e|or k 
Vork arrangements and similar pmtnuin'vs. 

]t is to Meiers, M(u'el.iiv Is" I![rmiiigbam 
managi t, Mr, l merge Iflakrh, that we are 
indebted for most ol the photographs. 

The wi .Tidedill piano seen in die lust 
photograph is actually fuff si/e, being m 
lieight, and construeled entirely oi mulch 
boxes, whirl], according to t fie rules 1 il [ lie mm- 
pclilioii, must have contained Messrs. More¬ 
lands’ wares, "[’lie mstnuiusu was awarded 
lirst pri/e in l he thin! coin (xtjti 011, so 
dial it may be saill to have fetched the 
pruv of a real eotlage piano, The judges 
Wei ; 1 Messrs, (latch and I'arsons, wadi known 
arMiitet 1 s in Birnniighaie. I Iie maker oi 
the piano was Mr, Ik \\. Ruln/tIs, oi * 

Wi miun Stnvt, Birmingham. Mr. Roberts 
served as Inner lor inauv Years with Ihc welb 
known liou-e of bruadwoud, so dial a piano 
suggestei 1 i(sell llal Ural IV lo him He Le ifs 
me dial he used upwards ol g,jO' ordinary 
match boxes, and jj’h hov-s that had emir 
lamed small wax vestas. Tin; only oilier 
thing lie used was 511 n ol glue* 



Mutiti, *yr t-i u.-M/ii mMi. 
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Originality seems tr> run in the Roberts 
family, for we next show a maiveltaus mum] A 
of the great I^m:v Wheel, in the ]>lv of 
ifan, made by Miss 1,. W. Roberts. sifter in 
the designer of the piano. “The Luxey 
Wheel, 1 ' writes Mr, Roberts, “was bft, in 
length and \ft. high, Jt took a little loss 
than months to make, and used up about 
3,000 matchboxes.* 

In some cases more than one i oinpt blot 
took the same original lor his model, l-’or 
inslance } the I*wv Wheel was also adopted 
hv Mr. fames Shaw, or 56 , lJickinson Street, 
Nottingham. Mr. Shaw's model, which won 
the first prize, was no less than hit, 7 1 -in. in 
height, alt, in depth, and Bft, in length. It 
contained 4,500 boxes, and took live months 
Jo complete. Die wheel ilsdf was 5 th Jin. 
in diameter, and went by clockwork. Another 
comj ict i t or, Mr. hi w i s SI lei don, of 41 }, 


foundry Road, 
Winson (ireen, 
IJirminglmn, cum 
strutted a double- 
niasled turret sliip- 
of - war, Sft. 3 in. 
long. Tile com- 
]ilt leness of this 
model was aston¬ 
ishing ; the ship 

Carried fifteen guns 
(all made out of 
match boxes), and 
there were six life¬ 
boats. 

'Hie next two 
models shown arc 
the work of Mr. I 1 '. 
Marshall, of ^ 3 , 
M anor Avenue, 
Sncintom Notting¬ 
ham. The first of 
M r. Mars h a 1 I s 
models depicted 
gained the third 

prize.. mi n pel ft ton. It is a very 

faithful reproduction of I Em forth I Judge, and 
is. of course, made entirely out of match-boxes, 
djie Euightof tin model is ilh ioin., th< width 
1 jin., and die length no less than lofl. din. 
r i'he model contained about 3 , 0 : 0 boxes. I 
may hrre"rcpiat the slaunum, that accord¬ 
ing to the rules governing the competitions 
models were to contain ttf Aw/ j.ooo Jioxes. 
iy { JtluT than uiatcl 1 boxes, M writes iMr, 
Marshall, “no material whatever is used in 
tile construction of the bridge not even in 
the stays. When completed it stood the test 
of 4 >lk weight in the centre of cither arch. 

I never saw the original bridge, but got an 
idea of it from a lithograph in a railway guide. 
The model contains j.j i stavs and twelve 
principal pillars. Seven rows of mulch boxes 
form the roadway over the bridge, and on 
this roadway are laid the sleepers and rails." 




















Rounds of llolly 
Hull, Dudley. J 
Mr Round writes 
lo say thru his 
model contains 
j, e o m m o n 
match-boxes ami 
fuo w a \ vesia 
boxes. He. look 
particular note <4 
the time oirupied 
in ils mnslruclion 
— ioh hours. From 
the ground (o the 
lop of the \h^ on 
the tower measured 
no less than Mr. jin. 
The cluck was a 
very real one, work¬ 
ing t u toil y Tour 
hours \vi i h one 
winding. 1 lie dial 
wnh'Sin.indiuinetfr. 
The v e r y dial 
I inures and hands 
we re made 1 of parts 

writes as follows : ,l I am sending you a of the inevitable match-box. Then: was a 

photograph <4 my model of a tower with motto surrounded by lloweis. l< Loni; live Lhe 

elevated circular rail wav, made wit It f, i jo 
empty mat Hi boxes. This was entered in 
Mes-*rs, Mi m.-lmds' competition heir] Lm 
January, and trained the Ihurdi pri/e of 
J, JO. '■ he model was ffiin, Khilt, % p;im 
hit'll, ami J.pn. wid- . j he boxes were 
put hi ther with lJih ■. and the mm lei w as 
very firm and substantial. I work* d upon it 
at Jii^ht alter J had finished mv day s nWk. 

You will si e that even the foundation of the 1 
platform is made of mateh bo\i s. l he 
bottom of the tower is supposed to contain 
shops; and it has four entrances ami sixteen 
windows. The railway track around the 
trjwer was laid with rails and sleepers, and a 
clock work train was run upon it at i liter vafs. 

The platform for the station is on the ri^ht- 
hand side of tin* mode], where 1 also built a 
booking-office and signal box with lexers. On 
the left hand side are#a promenade, a hand¬ 
stand, and a refreshment room. Railway- 
station,. promenade, etc,, *wp-r: all worked 
rouiwl with brass wife, so as lo represent rail¬ 
ings, ami tlie whole model had small lamps 
for el. etrie lights.'’ 

The next muft h - box model lo bo 
shown is one n-prt-M-ntm" lhe slalely olrt 
red-brick fairway of Sl James's Palace, as 
viewed •from St. 'James's’ Sired. You will* 
sec from lhe label tliat it t'ainetf the fourth 
pri/e of /jo. It is the work of Mr J. II. 









Oueenf 1 It i inly remains to lie s:ilc 1 that I mill 
the letters and ilowers w« if made from bit'-, 
of niateli-hox or tEie paper erfeeijM" I hi n on, f 

Yet a nullin' of dust' wund^lul 111 lie 
models. This design is an ideal one, and is 
supposed In r- ‘present a desirable " ilium 11 
fur ofd Sold iiis and Sail ins.’' Upwards of 
3,000 maleh-fmes were n.nf'd in the con¬ 
struction of this model, and it was made: in 
its designer's spare lime* after he h;ul worked 
ten hums a day ai his own occupation. This 
model is the work of Mr. Kv;m II. Jordan, 
of (takamoor Mills, near Cheadle, Stalls. 
Mr. Jordan says, 11 It took mo nbouL a 
thousand hours die only things 1 used were 
an old razor and a pot of g1ue. ,T 

Another fanny design was sent in I>y Mr. 
[. Leavesley, of Nottingham, and it gajned 
tlie second pn/.e nf jQ* o. This was supposed 
to represent, on a sum]] hut perfectly accurate 
stale, Messrs. Morelands’ new premises. 
The model contained^ d,ooo empty match¬ 
boxes, the sandpapered edges of the bo\UK 
tin luselves forming'the stone dressings oT 
the building. Other striking instances of 
ingenuity were that the from cd the boxes 
went to make pile red brick layatle ; whilst 
tin; tiling on the muf^vas eomposed of the 
blufc and amber of the insidis of the boxes. 
This model w;fc in'arly 6ft, square. 

A particularly good mid ami rate Yepre- 
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senUitien of the 
{h eat Wheel at 
Ka i I's l unit IS 
lir\t reproduced. 
'I Ins model gained 
a lit^L prize ut ^50. 

Mr. S. Jenliings, 
nf 3,?, kfl hmnnd 
Streep Walsall, was 
the designer. The 
wlrer 1 contains 
I i OliUldi-ln i\es t 
every one of whic li 
had to bo rut, 
rareed, and dove 
tailed into 'a]a. 
I’lie win ! has 
twenty four ears, 
and i-ac’h ear lias 
eight windows 
made ouh of mien. 
Ily a clockwork 
a rr;m^ iiU’i) I the 
wheel will work for 
lilt een mi mites 
aller bring wound 
up. 'Hie model is 
4I1, high ; and Mr, 
Jennings tells me Lhal nu fewer than 500 of 
his neighbours came to see it at his house. 



thi-: iticK-vr nniCLL. kafei.'s cuuhT— pikht fkiici-:, JC^ 







In sect Strength. 


Writtkx \mi hirsncvno jiy J \>n;s Scott. 



I I AT inserts generally are pos¬ 
sessed uf tremendous MrengtlT 
is a fad whirls has often been 
expressed in odd newspaper 
paragraphs; but 1 do not re 
mem her ever seeing l he subject 


hr turned ii about in all directions. Of 
course, lie was endeavouring to wall: over iE, 
hut onlv MHcvrded in making the jmper 
travel bmeath htm, win eh perhaps pleased 
him just as veil as though his desire had 
been fulfilled. 


treated pictonally: lienee the present illus¬ 
trated article is olfercd to the reader 

I intended in utilize three Jnmilfir kinds of 
inserts fur ihe purpose of experiment in this 
runnel tlon, \}/.. : a house !h, an earwig, and 
a house render ; hut although I succeeded in 
harnessing one ot the latter species, I hesi¬ 
tated about npplsing him to any hard work, 
for the truth is that bis waist (wlhrh wijtild 
have been subject lo the StrainJ is so slender 
that it would probably have broken and 
divided him into two pieces, and dus sort 
of cruelty l wished to avoid. So J cunlellted 
myself with the house lly and the earwig, 
\vhusu efforts will, I think, astonish the 
reader. 


'The square of | in per which tested his 
strength ihe imjsI fairly* being neither loo 
easy to mauipu ole nor too difficult to support 
without strain]::^ lus legs, was about Iwentv- 
five limes fir'll : in area than the length ol nis 
own body, i 1 . i will convey some idea of its 
comparative s . e. 1 calculate lliat for a man 
5I1* in height equal this feat it won It l be 
necessary lor bun to bJl an exceedingly Mont 
anti stiff carpi capable of completely cover¬ 
ing a room 251:. {over Syds.) squ ire. As a 
maiter of fact, 'he fly liflcd the paper by ihe 
aid of his h.-ci done, and did nut grasp it bv 
ejiriiehug it wr!i his legs, As I lie fore said, 
lie also caus'd t lie substance to undergo 
various evolutions ; and whether the feat be 


. As [i draught animal I did not find the regarded as a‘ lest of h-g strength nr a lest of 
house Ely Lit all noteworthy he preferred to the glueing power of the pads which 1 liable 
use Ins wings .instead of his legs, Thai these him to promen ade our ceilings, it Mill rnuums 
latter appendages are, however, endowed a wonderful pci formal ice* * 


witli enormous power may he 
understood by u reference to the 
drawings. 

J caught a lly who, for a cer¬ 
tainty, must have stolen my 
sugar and other delicacies at 
some tune or other, and, as 
some recompense for my loss in 
L ihat direction, l persuaded him 
to “try his strength/' lie wn> 
not allowed to da so Lo his ulmo>i 
capacity, but to perforin what 
were comparatively easy texts* 

My table was strewn ■ with 
various squares of rather stout 
hhm paper, such as incloses 
drawing cards in stationers’ shops. 
Kach square differed in dimen 
sions from die remainder, and' 
ihe scavenger* held by his wings, 
was permitted to grasp with his 
claws and pads :my |lircc 1 hal 
he chose* It was a very amusing 
sight, fur*when ho raised a square 
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Perhaps log. 2 will convey a better notion 
of Wre fly’s Vrenglh. It must be remem¬ 
bered that it was an entirely optional malic* 
for the fly to release his hold of the 
maVrial when he became tirc^l orobslinate, 
or in the event of the strain on his wing con¬ 
nections becoming atall painhik 



lie easily lilu-il ;ni ordinary unused safety 
iiuleli, m'U'M [imi's longer lhan himself. 'Hie 
llv in llie jllustration is rather large in pro 
portion Lo the pieee of wood he is supporting ; 
so it will he m'l'H that l haw not rvaggeuiU'd 
mv subject. ( ’em para lively speak mg, tlie mateJi 
wi mid represent U i the n\ crag' mao a 1 eilk 
of limber about .-pd't. long* and III' a dark¬ 
ness almost ideiiliral with ihrit his mfli 

bodv. Me would consider it an al.mu! 

feat of siveiigdi* [ believe, were lie poweilul 
enough to rar i y a beam conforming to lhe>e 
dimensions untjer one ami. vising Ihe lellnw 
Umli to facilitate die lask. Natural ty, 
tin ir ill o ri ol lie nnv striellv arm rate nmi 
parboil, on aeeniim ol lbe dilhTeiuv in 
sirurtniL' between dies ,md men; but my 
plavl id remarks h;i\e been substantiate*h as 
well as possible, by very careful obsen nlinii. 

1 wish lo impress upon ihr reader lhe lart ■ 
I hat the inset i nmld lift two or mine matches 
when they were lied together t but as l 
desired to show ordinary capabilities, and not 
Sanduwian peri*’nuances, 1 depict but one 
maleh as hiring manipulated. The man in* 
big, 3 is carrying a length of limber live 
limes that of his own length* to conform to 
ldg. 2 , Hut it mi^t lv remembereddbat the 


maleh mas Armally mvoi times longer than 
thi‘ My. 

I’m llie exhibition of ihr thiol stage of 
strength l selected a IVsh fly* and after 
much struggling \ulh the eivrgeiir legs I 
managed to tie a piece of i oifon 4 o one ol 
Ihem (Fig. 4). It is mei-ssaTy to poyil mil, 
ill order to defend myself ugnihsl possible 
Miitt^es of cruelty, thal a Ely’s limbs tire 
covered willi tremeridoudy h>ng bristles, to 
'be compared to pitchfork prongs issuing from 
a 3 hi man aim or leg. These prevent a 
loosely tied loop from sl'fhpmg nil the leg. A 
man laslens his rnllar 
round his neck much 
lighter than I attached 
lire 11 rope to tile llv. 

Well, ihe ei eat lire 
and the cotlon, the 
Eatler a fool in length, 
wore deposited upon 
ihr tabic. It then pm 
ils wings min \ igon ai”. 
action, but (piite lalled 
m'raise itself. So I 
ent a poiimn o! the 
union away. Still 
there was no appre¬ 
ciable upward motimi, 
and I thcrelore cun 
tlulled to shorten llie 
material, Presently la¬ 
sh 1 >we<l signs ol satis 
fat lion, but it was iM 
until die " rope ” had 
I na n em t iiled In a 
frugal i d' a boiil tweli o 
limes Ii illL ol ihe llv s 
body that it gracefully 
soared add t. llie 
weighl was just sntli- 
eient lo keep the miial 
dwarf in sight an 
impossible mallei 
under circumstances 
whore tlui lly lias 
eitliie freedom of movement. 

\ow, in comparison, the cotnm would be to 
a sailor (supposing him to be 5I1, tii height) a 
length of < able miieb thicker than his thigh, 

# ami fiofl. lung. T hazard the opinion .that _ 
he wnTild encounter ex 
lrente dilliculiy in striving 
merely to lift so immense 
a 1 oil, without being called* 
upon lo fly through thfi 
air wilh it. 

i will* tell thd reader 
huw 1 an'ive^l at th£ 
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jofi 

proper proportion of the toil shown in 
I H ijuf. 5 , in order that he may follow my 
remarks. The sailor is 5 ft. in height, 1 drew 
circles within circles according to the follow¬ 
ing dimensions, dividing the sailor into live 
pieces : 

Olli" <iti.lt W;lv 1tv. i-lift Ik (tf [In: -oil- -v, ull’h f'll, i ii' Limit n:iKi* 



i. l hire lift Ik 

- .. 


„, 

ti mi-lift Ii-. 

„ ].*. 

,, 

* 11 

> livir-ili'tlis ^ 0 

i,Fi. 


- 

p IlUIlx 0 !, I 

,, in. 

- 


I'mL.l!. 

. i^rr. 



The circles were connected to form a <on- 
linuous cotl' If the weight of the cotton 
carri ed Ik* c om 
pared with such a 
Coil's Weight, the 
sailor would have 
the hardest task as 
a mere lifter : hut 
we must remember 
that the ,Hy was 
careering Through 
space wit h his 
harden. 

I ha\e thought it 
mote convenient, 
lor the purpose of 
rendering tin- piv 
cions comparison^ 
elective, to give 
them in at'en ; hut the w« ijlil of \] b- 
st,itire-' fimci.Tncd i? l- qua Ik surprising. I 
made a miall pair of m-j1 l using weights 
little pie* es of cardboard, e;idi r\V. to tjalnn'V 
jfi fly or an earwig as required. 

Tiir pinv of paper shown in |-'ig r was 
.about ten times hea\k-r than tin- Hy w'hich 
supported it ; tile Ujanh weighed fair times 
a> much as the fly : and tin- cotton, ball' a Ely. 

f or tremendous muscular power, however* 
the beetle tribe are far in advance oi other 
jnst'j is. As [ wished my illustrations to be 
ireprodu'-cd as nearly htesi/e as possible, so 
that a true conception of the espeinneMs 
wuuld be formed, 1 M.let 0 d a few ruiwigs 
idarUua lies weir: too large. ll niay form 
nnuidng reading to be told of some |ji ts 
iti romicf tion with one [( f my Insists of 
burden. [ held Inin down by means of 
a strip of paper covering his bar k, the 
,/,‘iHb til ing pinned to die table, d lam 1 
encircled his horny body «ith ll piece 
of cotton; but before I could manage to 
satisfy my desire he had wriggled him¬ 
self fri’c. Several limes I employed this 
method : and several times 1 failed to 
harness him properly. I could not ver, 
well hold him in my I’mgers and secure him 
To th" reins rdmukaneoudy ; nor could I find 


anyone possessing sufficient courage to act n.s 
a substitute'-although it is really abhorrence 
and not want of nerve which de ters people 
born handling in si 1 a s. A he r many va i n 
endeavours [ threw the cotton on to the table 
in despair, and allowed the earwig to do ns he 
liked. It chanced that the cotton fell in the 
form of a loop, and I was considerably 
diverted by the subsequent antics of the 
curious insert. When within half an ineh oi 
the cotton it suddenly slopped* rn/Med its 
nippers menacingly, and turned tail, running 
hurriedly in 11 1 ■ ■ ‘opposite direction, only 
to repeat Us slippage, and retreat when 
uilhin half an inch distance ol another 
portion of lh< cotton. After indulging 
lor several minutes in this eccentric nceup.L 
tion. it began evrating aroma] itself some 
where Eirai' ti.«- middle of till- loop* 
conlintL.illy raise g the Isiek half of il> body, 
and appari miy :ning to nip its own neck, 
ll appeared 0- quite liantie, arid ] ha\r 
no doubt dial 1 regarded llie cotton as a 
gigantic snake uving to devour it. Alter 
feeding it I au mi strove to harness it, and 
this time sum e led in doing mi, -It sloulv 
an ihti mifi l to the cotton ■ became 

" broki n-:ti a it \un- ; and then 1 pro 
eeed< d with tie ■■vpcnmenis. 

I had piwion- v made a call 1 in. long and 
i in. wa \f, foi reed with a piece of ea rd- 
hoard. Eiavuig n- ddi s belli down, between 
which two p;i■[ < s of trad pencil fatter the 
lead had been removed L herefrom J weic 
] hi vi it 1 'd bv iiu un.s oi a ri >uple 1 il needles. 
To this (oovey.nii L: I attacked the farther 
end of die lotion connected Lo tlie earwig, 
a tid die n pal i< 11 Ely a wailed tile service oi 
the insect. After ha\ing fully imcsiigaicd 
the pi euliai 11 snake ’ whh h encireb d it, 
it showed signs of vigour, and made 
off at what I suppose must be c:i]b 1] 
a iroi, dragging the cart quite easily 
behind it. Thru a match was loaded upon 
the waggon, making apparently bill lit do 
difference to the earwig. Matches were 
successively added until the loud comprised 
an iicniiLiulatirjJi of eight (Tig. M. At this 
point the insect showed signs of a faint 
struggle, siu h as a horse does when slipping 
about the roadway wfth a somewhat heavy 

bmden, .. * 

Although lie managed In propel a heavier 
load than this, it would IlS equivalent to 
overwork if hr dragged more 1 than eight, 

I placed the eight maLelies upon the 
scales, Lind found that iheir combined 
weight was twenty four times that of tlie 
insert. fotdi piece of limber was four 
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divide onr timber into lengths ^ujiI to i1i:ii of 
a horse, which l am supposing to W propor 
donate in hulk and length. as a member ol llii r 
larger animal world, to what theearwig is as 
a creature ol the insert wiptld. An easy 
calculation provides u> with the astounding 
fact t ha l e| tiitifl t^c lound numbers 
soli t) pieces of j ini In, r, em h 
as long and llmk as him 

.self, will be needed if he jjh 

were required to carry a \ Jf/ 
proportionate load to that 


of hkHdead pen 
more than 111m!: 

The lax feat w 
inst -ci to favour i. 

I held him dok 
Ids own strip o| ■ 
to fX■ iJin"i11 l Thr-; 


eufntd by the earwig on a sloping roudw.i 
resembling, say, Meet Stiver, 

Another view of tile matter b equally '*111 
prising, and will sene to give some idea 1 
this exceedingly powerful performance if w 
remember that one or tw > If ax,-s con 
st i lute a load for a not lit r hnr>i\ as may ^ 
often be ob-erved in tlit- Mr i ts wlan 

u‘knackers earl pusses by. ... M-nny » 

is equal In no fewer than 250 
earwigs: therefore, a horse. t,> J 

exhibit the same power of liar 
lion on the same giadamt, 
would in t d l o 
carry, not 1 two. hut , 

other horses 

in this way, jf&$ 

Hitherto f have Of 
supposed hoili the u/f 
‘carts used by tin- * 9 Jf 
horse and the ear fl 
wig lo 1 m: propor 9 Sr 
donate 'in weigh ti, 
hub as ;v matter 


of fart, the earwig should he acix rde 1 a 
more jjraisewortii inumph in this direction. 
The rail ol euiooojrd, having solid wheels 
of hkHdead |>ei il. wl iglu d /pv /i y/v times 
more than hiniM-l: a wonderful load in iheT 
'Hu: lax U;n vii.iL'h I invited mv precious 
insect 10 favour i> with is shown in J ig. 1 1. 
I held him ;doh Ltid allowed him to select 
Ids own strife ol ' ■ a- k blue pa pi r with whieh 
to perform. Tie-; was no mmpulsion in tlu: 
matler he could «-ithr-r t:iki■ the paper oi' 
leave it, Wlu'l mr lie was proud ol his 
slivngili. I do not 
}■ ■ jyjLM Ttt — kit IW ; IJLLI lie vigUl- 

' pudv lugged LU a 
strip Uvi ■ r 1 h 1 1 l 11 e> 

• . . JB longer than himself, 

ami quite as bmad. 
Special attention js 
i||fe( led to tile fart 
thill he emplov ed but two I eel.hi the |iHjci ss. 
L’nliki: his eoi n paid on, ihc liouse tiy, he 
ivlusvd to gyrate his load, 1 ml grimly licit! it 
poised in a lenaeiuus grip. 

I weighed the paper and found it equal 
to twelve times his own Weight. I 
^ have pjilorially 1 rj ms-mled a similar 

task. Weight - lor weigh), being accom¬ 
plished by a man. In 1 ig 1 uie 
shown a do/eii men being 
& upheld by another. The 

rope whieh would be lieccs 
sary to binrl one to jinotlu v 

lor tlw: purpose 
fo of st? risky (and, 

1 course, j in - 

p< 1 s s i b I it) an 
experiment' tienl 
not be counted, 
IW toj r the e.m 1 wig 
.W* 1 i fted Ilea viei' 
j) jmlcls of paner 
than that ru- 
Fcrred 10. 













FkyM imi 11 mk lb\Nii;i, Kimik, 

« 

DU'IAkV llV I i 14. 1 Mil sth IH\ 
in it collage which the rough 
winds Id mi across l he mv;in 
shook like a worn out and 
abandoned ship, livi d the 
aunt of Hello Svotnie : who 
was beautiful :e= a spring day, widi die gold- 
glint ill her han; her eves as blue as die 
cloudless sky, and hoi skin as fair as tin lino 
of tile lilies growing hv the margin of die 
Woll. ' • 

lint though she wa* beautiful enough to 
surprise a King, Yvonne was very unhappy. 
1 Ut old witch t.tl an aunt, who lived hv iheft 
and the spoils of wrecked Jum im i s gulhercd 
from die shore, beaj her much more ohdO 
Ilian complimented her on her good looks. 

'I he little one never complained, however. 
Mi rely to live # was a delight 1o her. and 
while listening to die ^songs of' ihe birds on 
tho'Jioatli* and breathing the sweet scent of 
the furzedlowgg she forgot all the iU-EiciK- 
menl of which she was the daily vktin^ 


M i. . . .■ 

Ni iw, one a tdiimum when die old wo nun i 
h.nI ’m n l A vinine to gadn t miiwh oil th j 
sin uv h a ]>and m ime i'anE jl-i■, dra wn bv si v 
while Inn'scs. slipped ai the mltagd door. 

All the people t>f die village followed It' 
wondi.-ringlv, e\pe< .liny that sumo ( harming 

[Vince would alight .. it. J to their 

givat iMomduiK ill the poison who descended 
was <mh a little man not uller than a distaff 
wilTi a head n* big a-. a lion's, and a great 
black hoard, which ho wore plaiiod duwn to 
his waist, round which it was roiled like a 
licit. 

1’he dwarf was dn ssed in silk, s.itin, and 
.gold; rings and jewels sparkled on all Ins 
lingers, and the k.nub ol his tune was com* 
posed of it singlet diamond. 

Me entered the miserable cottage, and die 
old woman was so overcome by tin sigfil nt 
> him that she threw herself upon her fcnei 
before him hi sign of humility and deference, 
lt Rise, woman,"■ sard the dwurl, 'in a 11 n 11 
lillle voice, like die lone of a JlugenM : ^ l 
"have to speak with yen on a matter of' 
importance. 11 

As she was rising, in obedience to Ins 
command, she received ful- in the nose a 
pnisr- filled with gold pieces : but, far from 
complaining, her lace brightened into a 
hideous smilw, and she askei^ humbly" — 
MYhat can I do to satisfy you, my lord?% 
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“ I have noticed,” he replied* ‘‘your 
niece, Yvonne, agile as a young goat, flitting 
ahmit the rocks : she is so beautiful that I 
haw conic to ask (ksr her hand.’' 

Thu old woman dapped her lugs thruu times 
with her hands, which with her was a sign 
of utter slupefat■turn. 

11 Von, a rich lord, who have a carriage 
drawn Ijv six white horses, and so eumv 
I mist's full of gold pieces that yon throw 
ilium to old women you wish to man\* 
my mere ? ” 

14 It is my dearest wish, supposing she will 
consent,” , 

" She refuse surh an hour mr . J ” sipieakcd 
die old woman : L J would eat her Im r if 
' she dare ! 11 

from a di status- Yvonne perceived llm 
assembled village, and though slu- could not 
imagine w hat it meani, the f ore onrst; of 
[irnplr ahoiil her iiiiiifs door alamud her so 
much that her rosy check became (Mk. 

Stic was ohligei I in go home, how rive, 
Slfnvlv, and bending under the weight of tlie 
load nl mussels she had gathered, she made 
her way lowards the collage. (in seeing 
her nppn iach the t m i< a:s crowa l t ipetlc! i to 
let her pass, crying : - 

Lt Hun 1 she is hi-iv die is ! ” 

* The poor c hild tult her heart contract mure 
ami more. 

When she learned that lur hare I was si 'light 
bv thu dwu*f HeEEc Yvonne hiuM into tears. 
Shu woulti ivu preferred in re mam im- 
married al 1 In i hie tinn to w ed sue]] a li ightful 
1 mature ! 

Seeing this, thu old w itch of an aunt begged 
his luidship to come again ihe next dav, 
assuring him that ht;r niece: would tli n be 
re ady to accept him : and when next day the 
dwarf returned, Yvonne rn eived him whh 
smiles, 

\Yh:U had die old woman said to bring 
about this ehauge? I hid she dazzled Jiei 
with thu prospect of riches, or u nuiized her 
by f^reu or threats ? 

No ; thu old witch hail caused her un¬ 
suspectingly to eat the bruin of a mole * 
.strangled with thruefern stales on a moonless 
night initler a tree in which an owl was hoot¬ 
ing This charm, the power of whidi lasted 
two days, made alt men who met her sight 
appear beautiful as the heroes of a drentm 

Shu, therefore', received the dwarf with* joy, 
and, on the second dav, they were* married, 
tfnd he conducted her across wide lands and 
through dark forests to her new home. , 

Odc6 arrived* in thu great Wiall of her 
(magnificent castle, lit by four torches held 


in gulden sockets, the charm t ame to an 
end, and poor Yvonne trembled with on 
hearing her dwarf-husband say to her* 
"Madam, I know that I am neither big 
not beautiful, in spite of my long heubl ; 
and, as [ am very jealous, I warn yon thaj 
von will never be allowed to go beyond the 
limits of my domain. You will t sce no other 
man besides myself. W illi those exceptions, 
pray understand iiii . t genlle wife, yotir every 
desire, every dream, shall he accomplished. 11 

Yvonne was at !ii’4 greatlv distressed by 
her complete sol.'lude. Youih needs noise 
and movement tin the expend) lure of ils 
excess uf strength : it needs, also, in provision 
for the da vs o[ its old age, to store up pie 
tui'i-s, Ilunights, and Uris, to be revived when 
the lime conics \\k o aclivitv is replaced by 
a Ljiuel seat in a: old armchair by the 
lireside. 1 

r \ sense of deadl weariness weighed upon 
her. but as the -ars made no change ir» 

her situation, sEie aMmined In make the 
best of it, by divci-nig liev.sdf bv all means 
possible, in com pan ■ with her seivanp Marie- 
[canne. a good, rou: i girl, fond pt laughing 
and cluttering. 

.Vl the close f j1 mi autumn dav the two 
women were sittuia at a window watching 
the setting sun, wire some puiltniis ol a 
b.illad, snug bv tyu ■ \- iwale ami llnent voices, 
rtslelu d theiryalv 

'Hies song* binding the dusky calm, 
tom bed and delighted (he two recluses, and, 
wilt'd tfie voices iv:im il, both leaned *011? of 
the window' to gel -ighl of tile troubadours, 
bui saw, under their balcony, only two d war Is 
so exactly like Vumies husband that they 
ef i ul 1 1 not repress an e\e luma (ion of be 
w'ildered astonishment, bike him* they were 
not taller than a distaff: like lung they had 
ear!] a head ;js big as a lion's : and, like him, 
earh had a long planed beuid roiled round 
lus waist. 

Kecoxered ho \\ iheir astonishment, the 
two young worn* u were moved 1o laughter 
ln j Hus curious i i semblance, I hen Marie 
Iranne, who was alwafs on the look-nut for 
c|istva < li on for her mistress, proposed : - 
1,1 ,suppose we asked these iwo musicians 
to c om#: and umiisc in a little ? '* 

•■“How ran yon thi^k of such a thing?. 
What if my lord slmuRl nliiui ? ” 

“ Uh, never fear, madam! lie will not 
return till late in Liu; evening ; you will have 
plenty of time lu anptxe yourself with their 
songs.” * * 

It did not need much preying lr j induce 
the ppor recluse to accept this tempting 
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offer, and, clapping her hands with pleasure, 
she permitted Marie-Jeanne to make a sign 
to them to come up. 

In the course of a few moments the two 
dwarfs sang, accompanying themselves on 
ll*c viol ■ and Lhe lady and die servant, who 
for so lung had not had any amusement of 
any kind, danced till tin-y were out of breath. 


/ / 



Suddenly, while dirv were in the full' "en¬ 
joyment of their new - found pleasure, the 
sound of footsteps gritting <m tin gravel walk 
hi the court of honour fell upon their ears. 

“ Heavens! My husband ! 11 

“ Vour husband ? ’■ a 

“UV are lost ! " 

“Ihni't give way hi despair so tjuieklyf 1 
said Marie-lcaime, who was not readily 
alarmed. Chickens don't allow Uu.br nc* ks 
^to wrung vdlhout screeehii^ loud enough 
to make themselves heard. Well find some 
r wwyT 


Ho you think It possible ? " 

Marie-Jeanne did not answer this question, 
but hurried across the mom to a large coffer, 
the lid of which she raised,' 

■Hjuick! hide yourselves in this' chest/ 1 
she said to the musicians. <l The master is 
very spiteful, and it he discovers vmi in tins 
house, lie will be sum to cut you inpi little 
pieci s and feed his dogs with them/ 1 

Terri lied out of their wits, they instantly 
obeyed, and Marie-feanne shut down the lid, 
seated herself upon it, and coolly set to work 
knit ling. 

\i 4 a moment loo soon; for she had hardly 
made a do/en loops when the little lord 
entered the room. Tho discomposure *-f Ins 
wife was at once 
observed by him. 

** What is the 
matter with you, 
Helle \ voline ? 
Vim are as pale as 
a corpse. 1 ’ 

“ l, my lord 1 ' 1 
she stammered 
14 1 am leeling a littli 
weak Ihi* evening, 
that is nil,“ 

11 'That mines ol 
your not being 
alio w e d to g t. 

abroad, perhaps,; 

saiil Marie-Jemme, 
boldly 

(l f he Jpai k is 
large, my beloVetf, 
il* must suffice lor your walks, 1 Then, 
changing the subjeet ti j avoii l a discussion 
which had many times been reopened, 
he added : l+ 1 have mislaid here the 
lilde kf\ []f pistoles, of whieh 1 have need, 
and have returned in search of it.” 

11 Search, search, my lord, ' said belle 
•VvtJime ; adding, in a lone scarcely Umdei 
than the breath of the summer air, “ The 
company of my lord is always agreeable.' 
1 eismelv lie examined all llu- hum Litre, 
fell in all the drawers, hoping by ehanre to 
discover what it-was his wife was hidjng trout 
him- lor that she wps hiding something Irum 
him he felt eeriain : but neither seeing nor 
hearing anvthmg unusual, lie kissed her 
hand, a id with hi-'* coflVet under his arm 
quitted the room. , 

iVlien they had seen him cross die draiv- 
bridge Marie-Jeanne hurried to the great chest 
avid raised the lid. Alas ! the little lord had 
stayed too long, and the* two musicians, 
deprived of air, had both been suffocated. 
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Belle Yvonne and the well-meaning .servant 
wept, It was abominable lhat two such gay 
and well-bred little singers, who had made 
them dance so delightfully, should lost: their 
lives in flo miserable a manner, 

When *thev became somewhat calmer, 
Yvonne wondered what would come 
of this pitiful adventure, 1 Had tJicv . 

doi'te wrong in indulging in a little 
recreation, in disobedience to the 
will of the lord and master, and had / f 

this accident occurred to yunbh tj- 

them ? 

Marie-Ji^mne, with a shrug of Iut 
broad shoulders, cut short her 
mistress's lamentations, 

■ Jon't be downcast, madam, 
she said : “tins misfortune had 
only one cause my weight 
which made the lid of llie Mu st 
air tight ; h so that 1 alone am 
responsible tor wlul has hap- K 

pened. H is for me, \ , 

there lore, to find ' -y£. 

some wav of gi thug- \ . VjjjjL 

rid of the proofs of 

our diso )h dii j>< e (Igjjfi 

before your husband 

* 1‘ ijr ii. ^ht ij limy 

castle and filling its yiji 

t halls with sinister >1 \y, 

suddenly cried, in ^ 

tones of triumph: - h f TPHIRv■ 1 

“ I have it ! “ - ' j» l i 

exclaimed Yvonne, 1 ^ 
glad exceedingly to 

thave u sen ant so lL j m. 'jh 
taioumTuL v 11,1,1 v> " 


V, 

v J} t 




nntrimtiled as to r over his p entire face. 
Si platting before a fin-less hearth, the wood- 
fnau was seeking the solution of the difhrult 
problem how to live on nothing. 

Astonished.:it reviving a visitor, he hastily 
rose and u tiered a plump fagot as the only 
substitute for an arm- 
, c hair In was able to 

, command. 

S \\ ■ “ Jo what do I 

I ’ owe the honour ol 

s L your presence, de- 

_ m< iisL III ? lie asked, 

li The lady chate¬ 
laine, of whom I am 
the servant, ’ replied 
j MOj | ’ Marie Jeanmyholdly, 

j- I \ V, ** lids morning ad- 

V ( milled to the castle a 

\ \ ■■ frightful liitle starve 

sj \ hng, and, inavol by 

,>^71 ' ' com passion Ibr she 

\ \ ^ has li tender soul 

\ ■ , she hud a meal set 

jpEfWyv RT before him, of whl< h 

X he ale tin glutton 

^ vL rfj fc ^ f + ously as to choke 

f lid U , him^ell and die of itd f 

jJsitv ■M\ i "The clumsy 

KEff 1 ff ' foid I ” said ( undo, 

H|Hp:. wishing that such a 

SHfrv * chance might jail in his 

wav. l ' lie would have 
iftl] W * ■ clone hi tti r to till |iis 

I” I. por-kets instL-ad of chuk- 

1 ilig hmw if so that he 

miglit liave doubli d Ins 
pU:[i"'Hi r [: next dav. 

i- £i That is wlial he ought to 

have done, wasn’t il ? f said 
Marie-Jeanne, "Wi-ll, my 
mistress !m mg invited this 
: f 'iir his [Mjor wretch in the absence 

cjJ her lord, and baring his 


“This is my plan, ' replied Marie Jeanne, 
unlu»iitaimgly : t£ In the wildest depths ul 
the forest there lives by himself an honest 
woodman. I le knows riobodv, and does 
not uvun suspect that he is,tJxe vassal <d your 
noble lm.sbanfl. 1 will go and ask him to 
relicvehno <A these two poor little musicians,* 
and for a trifle lie will be sure to do us tins 
piec e of servic e.” . L 

“Do you LliinkthewiJLnr.it be astonished ?” 

# “ Don't worry yourself on that account, my 
dear mistress, hut leave all to me/ 1 replied 
Marie-Jean no, hmaying off, for time pressed?- 
In his but Mntic'Jcanne foimfl old Guido* 
Whose hair and beard had so long been left 


anger, has si nl im- to beg you In come* and 
take a wav the hndv, for whit h sen ice she 
will give vmi three pistoles.' 1 

{diido c’losed Ids eves, am l under the rloso 
piv-ssed lids sllw a river of gold. Three 
pistoles ! Never bad he possessed such a 
fortune*! Me replied - : - 
•* 11 What the lady chatelaine desires,is :ttt 
order. I will immediately come Tor your 
gormandizer anti throw him into the sead 1 
n That’s it,” c ried Marie Jeanne. 

Running back to the castle, she drew one 
of the dwarfs frt,uu the chest and tfescciulcd 
with it to the grand vestibule, and waited 
against one of the thousand marble columns 
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which supported the antique dwelling till she 
w* joined by the old woodman, to whom 
she simply said : - 
9 “ 1 1 ere is your load” 

“ (lood, good,’' he said, taking it upon his 
shoulder; in live minutes 1 shall Ik: hack, 
and, by that time, your glutton will be in the 
stomach oKi shark/ 1 

So/undo wriif oir, and Hello Yvonne’s 
cunning maid jcLuri?ed upstair to her 
mistiest who waited 111 a comer of the room 
farthest from 1 hi: fatal chest 
• “There's one got rid of* 

“ Yes, hut there is the other," ticmulously 
said her mistress. 

14 Don’t distress yourself as to that; we'll 
get rid of it quite as easily," And drawing the 
body from the chest, she desrended with it to 
the vestibule ns before. Tim sea was only a 
^nor! distance from the castle, and Marie 
Jemme -oon snw the woodman coming 
hack for his uwvaid. Tlun, with her iwo 
hands 1 i]jjited f >t 1 her hips, and putting 
on an air of indignation, she cried : 

“ Upon my word ! - 

you’vi' u“ pretty way of 
e\ei uting the commissions » 

intruded to you ! ’ 

u What do you mean ? 
stammered the woodman. 

** Why, that five minuter * , 
ago, our glutton returned 
lien.: and fell dead at iuv 

f^u; 

11 Impossible ! I saw 
him sink/ 1 * 

“ i low et mli I 111' be lien 
at this minute, then ? L 
detuandis I M u ie J eanne, 
poi tiling to die second 
little musirian. 

“If I did not see it 
with my own eves, 1 would 
not believe it, for I swear to 
you 1 threw it into the si a 
Irom the top of the rock." 

11 Tile proof ! ' * 

11 really irritated at being 
taken for ail incompetent, 

(riildo threatened the, life 
less body of the poor little 
musician : * • 

“Son of a sorcerer/this time 1 will weight 
your carcass with stones, and I promise you 
shall never court: to the surface again ! ' 

.And ■shouldering liis burden, he oner 
mVe set off without hawflg the least sun 
pic ton <if the trick which was being played 
upon him* * 

VgL xv,~ 1 & 


Marii'-Jcamie, delighted by the success of 
her strata gem, went bark u» her mistress, 
who could not help smiling at the relation 
of the old woodman’** indignation on finding 
the second dwarf at the place whence* he 
had taken the first. 

Hut time passed and Comln did not return. 
At last, in their uneasiness coneernmg him, 
the/wern wondering whether he might lyive 
^fallen into the sea with his load, when they 
saw him approaching, wiping the perspiration 
from Ids forehead. 



II Kl W C V l-^J l> J 111- 

* 1 »i Tin: 1.1 


>1 \ 1 lit: j or 


Marie -Jeanne 
look from a casket 
the sum agreed on, 
and hastened to 
nice* him, 

.■ While* sire wjjs. 
filling for him a 
goblet of rosy wine, , 
the old fellow, his 
' eyes sparkling with 
joy, carefully ex* 
a mined, weighed, 
and sniffed at the 
three pieces of gold. * 
Then, after having 
wrapped them in 
a water lily * leaf, 
emptied the gable! 
a at n draught, and 
given ve^t to a 
deep sigh yf satis- 

Jaeifr m, he sauP : ** 

11 lake: my word 
1 h;u devil’s cub gave me 


for it, demoiselle 
some trouble 1 1 • 

* " Yes, obliged you to make two journeys/ 
“Three! . for in spite of my having lilted 
The sack h^ was in with h^avy stones, the 
little mail escaped again I " g 

Marie-Jcanne's eyes opened w^lci than 
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ever they had opened before in her Kfc. JSho 
was bewildered. 

" What tin you mean ? JJ she asked, as soon 
as she regained tht* use,of her tongue. 

ft I was coming back here for the money 
you promised, fully convinced that \ had 
fmall y got rid of your em¬ 
barrassing visitor, whdn, 
c)o#c to the portcullis, 
w hut s h o u 1 it I s c e 
but my little man walking ^ 

in front of me, ouielly, ' A 

this time, with a small J-lISriv 

box under bis arm. “ L _JlHJfc'Vv 

finessing the nature of 
the mistake, Marie-Jeanne, 
a little pale, inquired :■ - 
‘MVhat happened then?" 
li My blond was up! 3 
exclaimed the old wood pay ^ 

man. dA niriv nothing W^TJ l 1 

like him -a thing;mt taller vVV U^f 1 ? 

than a distaff had no T '^\j ^(L 

right to snap bis fingers / 

at mi honest woodman / 

like me. So snatching up N 'fp / 

:i thick stick, and giving V I 

him no time to make even 
so much as a gesture, I / jr 

brought hhn down with a La ^ 

single blow, saying, as I Jj 

planted n ■ mlgd on his JHi 

head, ‘Tu lip from the ^0^"^ 

trap once might do, but m 
, fjijr from* it twice is once 
too many !* 

Without asking leave, * 

Guido helped himsdf to 
another goblet of ' wine, 
then concluded :■ - 

“ Now, if ho comes 
back, 1 hope this drink " 1 

of wine may choke me! 

*I'o your good health, demoiselle ! *' 

Without saying a word, Marie Jeanne M 
him* depart ; then, when tin heavy iron- 
bound door had closed behind him, she 


'von nc, and she fti i i i ted - without Marie- 
Jeanne knowing whether her swoon was 
ow ing to igricT or joy* 

The charming widow did not take long to 
console herself. The windows of the nuckait 
manor house, dosed for so many years, were 
opened wide, allow- 
j mg the pure breath 

of the breeze and 
the gay beams of 
^ * the sun lo*entci in 

\ r Hoods. 

- I ; ' The sombre ivy 

; Y \ disappeared from 

the antique walls, 
>v 1 giving place to 

\ - , clustering roses ; 

GjfcV \\ su i ),rl> halls ; 

hiuil ior joy and 
^ 'y m o ii blcri ng in 

> i T u loom i ness, were 


---4 fJ? 


p» 

*i U 


oticc more illuminated brightly, and Vvoime 
-omitting an imitation to her aunt -gave 
there sumptuous entertainments, 

Al the end of a vcjir of widowhood, the 


rushed to her mistress, crying benuliful chatelaine allowed herscif In he 

“ l^adp, put on a black vdl ; your lord is loved by the King s son, who married her, 
dead buried ]* and made her so hapt>y so ha]>py llial she 

. A low cry escaped from tic 1 lips of Hclle - n-ivr grew old. 
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A TK A ! J mK CATCHING WK\. ' 

We :ue indebted fr>i I Ins emiusilv In Mr. 
A. W. Holland, uf so, lli^h Slreet, Swanky* 
Knit. ,\ir. IJn jIIimhI reeenlly name armss I his 
relie of 1 lit' ^ had h j|Tl times v m l^litham* a 
jiml liltlu Ki nti-.il village. The tr L i}i is merely 
i \ eiy largt edilion nf tlit? ordinaly io mjaw ed 
rat tiap rf When h it tlu- jaws lie (hi u|nm (he 
(ri'LiLind m n wood iir ekewhe/e. and wmilil mil 
lie noliee^t iiiikhi^ the lt L ,i\rv The liij^rr ]'1al 
fL>r^ is | truth ltd with spikes iniended tu ['fenv' 
the ft kj[ ol I hr trespasser and Ivdd it until I la- 
jaw 5 make :i snap m him. The m ahv rl i lew are 
uf iii-tiu-1 1 rt |h aifd spring ipm- ' L ^ ,-s m>hh ihm^ 
more lhan Lin emply Ihnai when this >| .ceiiin ii 
was in iim’. 

' AN I’M'IOKM.WIA’t WAV’ 

This w < iLiderfu! plrnim,, Inr 1 lie li'-f nf nhii-li m 
Iinh 1 ■)[■{] l«i |he (’fmrrh nkin S- " ivt \ 4 uh- I. 




\ ilk: n i:nI laid, Imw e\ el 
were snstn-mled in mid 
ah' hy tEiv bulled i,hb 
,\s ]s usual in Japan 

till- full nurd llir I'Ll I ill 

<jnake, and hmned li 
denlh hundreds nf |nm 
< neatuies who urn 
phmed duw il under tli 
mins til" Ihrir hmi-rs. 




♦alter the ^real uHTih 
■ Jllilkc of Jajun, Oct. 
2-Slli, [J$tn + The 
number killed was 
2 . 347 * situ! the injured 
In ime district 
there wen 62 . 'VJ 1 

Minuses de Liml i shed. 

ftur photo. show* a 
knit; stretch uf lwilu.y 
line ui-nt < iifn. + i It 
was like n l f 'hi itr^auinj; 
nmd with ii> devjotr.s 
undulation*, twisted 
far imt oT the ordinary 
lim: r Nl'A* mid there 
bridge vie] rails were 

^Hfci|Kll'li-rl aofl. ill llllfe 
air. The runt nr led 
rails weir iwi-led and 
euru-d. [n glares ihey 
fuimcd a letter S* an* 
then went up and duw n 
like jiItju^Ti rnt- T die 
earth Ujiwdh haein^ 
neen-siuriiill)' snhsi^d 
foft. or Ske|Hrrs 

were sj dune red and 








1.1 M Ik l M ; IT A 
< m k< h jnwi k. 
A \i}n ill iejLl|kllie eLifin 
sily tfds. Taken, n 
eonise, W illi Ihe eana'i', 
pi mill d li| k tile Inwer lj 
ilie fvaLitilid 
elmn li spiie, w liii h t ii 

this i’a,e* iL.Ljijiells M h 

lll:il *A S-iinT 111.[ 1 d|ill 
< 'fmieh, Il>is(i hi, I rim s 
J | |ie e,■iiihauan w In 
M-iit in llii- |iliurn. wa 
Mr. I.. W i^himaji Ik-ll 
1 A r S.,rd nieh Mi id^e 
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A finnr.i: THAT TKAVKUI.U i s , / 

TIJKhr. flint SAN I) MIJ.KS. i ■ "O l*. <.*.#■ i i . 

A< mum Hu i Kr [ jili i il j nfv.. .' ^ 

■ *>.?, Mr. ]. K. MinMn.‘k, iW ; ^y ^ 

VU'lt-k IldlVIL JliiVk'llsI, | I M’ll lUI Ills [ 

nay Eih□iTil- limn I’mi.ul.i mi the j t ^.. , 

Xu-ii/ti, ifnviv inni the im Stiaits j a 

nf Hello UIl' a T.l ■ Oilier (■■ >UIk- ^ I 

I 1-n < H L11 i 11il ]llt r ^:i^- % \\ 11L i L r I, L'l- * ft \ * 

ll il ll I III' ImT I h\ H Ell-k * C 

shown* Mxartlv -|Ss 'lays ufii-L- | 
ifanl^ Mr. .MtLiIdiH’k ]i L ni n [eti-T ' 

from Xoruav mimh^ tlui his Imiile h,el hern [i[h-Ll'i1 u]i 
1 jy ;i ji'?Lhi' li^lirM^nt'i :il Hie ehliniii’i’ tn tin' Shijuc I imrl, 
milk-'. Ill :1 Ml.il^ht 11ILi■ Ir'i'ln I lie ]>kn L e uf|i |L L |l it,is 


i — • _ -e*, i <3i /*£ 

/l ^ J 


— i 

J\tt»*Vc Oc i-ii^ _ 1 


CnLumilU'ri ll t llu- WM, I IlhE LE IImL heelL 
Mulllll llLlVL' j. e 1LI J _’ i 111 IJ tllL' .\l'l L li( L H'ojolls, II 

wits of ie.il seumtilie \:i|ne T ',iin. , i' il was 
Milling tvrlu in [milters minima to •■ ■■ -i*:l j i mi 


I'irkL-p) up jl \ ilta^c Mini 


kk;i^ I'h.mi'k-il In Mu - lu'<u<l ^ciiil^l l > 

-M, ln'tn£ no l<-ii^iT oi u^t'n li then omli'Tril 
t'.i l 11■ m^i'iih kii^ ni.Hi 11v[11 i_f hi :i hole 11 ;im] jk] lire 


miL'In r< >ijvni one i 


L' ^. | Hll | L IH. E 11 

.■ iiu.mh^ i '1 



i11lh■ h l <KkelliIn IU-.I-, 11r h itii] k i *»\'h M mi Iik 

oii"in:il ^i■ 111■ in l■ T lnn\e\er* 1 iy |»l:ic - ]ii^i lu L -, 1>]^ TiiiU 
,iy l iin i.L^j - u|m hl :m ij|Min:ity c-ne st<Ji ieil ootlaiit 1 , 
Mins rom-L/rUn^- lhe l:iMo] ]ii[n <jiiiu r an im]n^hijr 
i I'xliloiH’r, h ii iiliuh ho is ini jU’-My |»imii!. 

Ml K >MAI 1 1 SI AIM AN At I A 1 Ai I'K I M l.l K 
I’his it i nicli’t Ini till 1 hM i ink is li ivlii' Til" l"dr 
t^neLMTs il lieliLi; | .uIiIisIiolI s|ireLLill) in 

In nnmr nl 11 l.t Mll]os(\'s LU’eoxsion* It i> r.illet] 
llio l-hi^lisli Hijmi AIhilliuu’ <if LhN^S, :iif<l ikLis 

iltli *1 IK-ii With ‘ L |W It'l H’:lI jlllL.sl nilioll^r I’llJs IS 

I In 1 i l i -1 h L. l ] si/i 1 n| I Ik- lilllr IhhiI, jm] on I tie L jr ■ 
li;ilti I Mile u iji 1 jo 'i’ll ■.{ till v y.;i jell ii Lent r;]M' im! ii 
ijfi]t EulI l'I iiii^ Info ulijr ]] ihe ji]M tis |>1;i. lk. h[ F 
In - liille ease ivAl-so ih l 1im] si^e. 


* A HAUAVAV CAKRlArip: as SKCOXI) STOUV. ^ 
Mrs* KdtllV* 1 Itihlin^ of IldvtfdtTt', tinskTii Villus 
Koailf South seii, sent Is us the j twite j|>liL>Ui^raph» 
puttie ycari ago, when the tiatrciw K'luge tif Lhc ti t \V* K. 
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A TKKK ON A COTTA OK hHiCll, 

At Clymin^i Carnal v> mslii ri.^ n little \1 near 

the /-bl, then* k fio old t lunch dating irnm I ferny 
VIX Clost- l>y it is a cottage which was formerly a 
count iy imi. Hb the ruuf of 11 u- lunch, as may In.' 
^sitrn in the*photo., a line sycamore Inv k gmuhii;, 
ifpftfrh has been lluae Lit least lifly nr skly jeais. It 
Js supposed b'» *’U-o ils L'.xisit’in’i: In a smiling 
^ blown from Ui r sycamore iti the rhuicliynrd, 
and which inuM have taken rooi in the soil ihai 
culh-cieJ on the |ii i|£’b h 
Hut MilCc the soil k far 
Un> meagre hi suppirl 
so far^ a Iree, it is slip 
posed that the roots have 
struck down though 
(lit; jnti-riL>r of she wall 
into tile earth. \o trace 
uf a rout is, however, 
visible St b nl in In 

Muster Mamie.- JJnud- 
fcon, 3 , OmnbkT Ter 
race, LivcrpiuL 


tilt: ni^lit of Seplrmlier 39th last. 'Jlle photo* Wfls 
taken by Mr, b. Ic Meyers, wiili an exposure nf six 
fttrnink I lit: fire had then Itfeii m^iny alxiut half 
an hour. U| eonise, it is ordinarily impissible to 
obtain a pholur;in|ih of n fire at ni^lil, but the intense 
heat prntlut iiifT aiidcsrcnct: of a vast quantity of 
metals pralxibk lu counts fur this successful result.” 

AN N-KAY FKliAK, 

It was sent in by Mr. T, K, Claphum, of Aiistwick 
Hull, Chiphnm, 1 aim astir. “I placed a door-key 
LLpuii a photographic pintle protected from *lnrt I inary 
li^bl. t >vn tin handle end I plat ed a piece of jtnuiI 
phite-i*hiiv whilst over llie waul end oflhe key I 



; *L 

placed a piece of 110^ oak, "a in, thick. 1 thin sub¬ 
mit in I the whuti; tu - the iiilliicnye of the X-rays. 
Strangely enough, ml hi a I nice of tin: handle of the 
key k seen through the plate-I'Ll sat, whilst the end 
covered with tin oak is seen quite slim ply, " 



HkK PHOTO. TAKKN 
, * At MlllfT. 

’ - fc 

“ Inclosed please 
find a curio," writes Hr* 
I~ 1 >. Carman, of j 
^ Hi ruH, N.W.. Wii'fn- 
iiJKTori, IhC, U.S.A. 
“The photo, represents 
tile burning of the 
]H>wi:r - ftouse of n. the 
Gipilal Traction Com 
pany of \\^kltingLon, 00 


; I iH /a 11 ^ A il M 1 ; 

' v 1 8- :■■"> .• if If'i ? r 

B ^ t ; 'i * *'■ ll ■ 

I. .'*<!* H S * I 

1 »l 1 ‘ ■■ <0 


f< 


f Vi \ 




'■gst 


. ■ >v 










l jnST'^l 
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-; : f 


’i^.y V v-A ' 


juice may lie conducted into the ruin lush 
suspended heluu\ i’ininns.lv, (lie juice runs 
more freely it night, that which u Mules during 
tlie cl;ty being allowed In mil waste as being n| 
little value, Where there :m: a great Limnlier 
nf tree-i lieing tapped, wile 11 is kepi all night, 
for fear of lliievos and porn'lieis, who wait their 
opportunity .IlliI eliinli [lie trees very early in 
lhe morning hi sIlmI the juice, 

I’-AWI.IKST MKVI'l.r>\ <1K (iOU- 1 , 

This curious ol [ pie lure may Ik- said lo 
he I he earliest known y-preseii (at inn of the 
game of golf. Two men are seen +f putting 
al (he hole, whilst lumj hya thin! is addressing 
himself to his hill a^tlic tee. Thus in essential* 
Ihe (rame has larm unaltered for nearly 400 
years. '/'he illustration given here is taken 
fro n an early Flemish manuscript, of undoubted 
authenticity, aiyl the data js nlirnit the year 
1500, The game ilsolf, of course, goes kick 
into antiquity *jar beyond this dale. 
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TAPS KtitCT against 

t’HklS'NANS, 

In (he early jxirl of 
I he seven leeulli century 
tlim: were a milling 
(IhuslLinsin Japan, 1 ml 
iiliy yeark laier came 
a fanatical upheaval 
which fnirn^l vllis flour 
ishin^ church. Mmc 
l ha m Ao past nr* 
Mi flic re rl martynli mi. 
The stumping mil of 
('hrislinnily was a mol- 
aml - h ranch Tiff a i i, 

assisted hy spies ami • 
infamous mded*. t hir 
pholo. show ? a nonce 
jjnartl oniei ing these 
measures. T!io*r 
notices u ere iwhihtreif 
ill [lie si roe Is nf Japan 
as kite Us tSyo. 




loom on arri'Tmt 

not b« positively 


Paid 

ThJ. 

1 of thy'' Train 
guaranteed 

«LNo Smoking allowed.-—No gratuities to be given by Passengers. 

“•--- 


SCClL itl ihe photo., 

n large 1 tin N 1 ! ist 
k'nipie has 1 sl-l'’] 
CTCi'lerl i 111 MiC 
very siniiiuil, 'Mu . 1 
r E v n -1 a I ihis | h »j nl. 

In ULI h j|K' Atu] a 

half Ln 1 wo miles 
u hie. We arc 
im 3 ckU-‘l lor this 
ink'ii■■'I mil; pli. i[m 
In ihe cmirO-on* 
sivivLaiy n| the 
It:ijH]V| Mjssji Hiitry 
Si ii-k'l v t I' iiirmal 
siiirr' i:r. 


A VKKV KART.Y RAILWAY 
tiiKKr, 


This f\m, tile railway ticker 
u'n> JssiiLjil f ji.t i.ir Lick as 1^41, 

1 pi'ukiMv the only one t.|' 

ii* kirul 111 i:\is1 cnee. iYmi this 
h|H't.aiMcii it is cviiJenl lint the 
|tooj' in inking - clerk h:ai in ;il] 
eases Io write ihe prirc r»n t-.u L h 
lickrk ijc-shles filling in the name 
of tin.' stalkm, lie- hml Li|sn (hj 
dgn his own name in each i\i*c + 
Insi think of ill is oMtui a I 
\V aTtri loo, 01 any other brge 
t >l al inti nowadays ! \i ftt j I lie 
iplairil wonling. " 1'lii- ticket is 
given shlijerl in tlu.-ri; Im■ Lhl^ n-inn 

011 aim a I 'if like Ltain, I In: pi'crise 
hrmr ol which Will Iml he posi¬ 
tively guanmlceil. ' Those were 
nut tlavs of cheap U 1 veiling. 

The journey from Oca r pr 

Warriiiglnii now tv^sts rather J^-s* 
lhay liftlf the amuiml. Wc are 
^rulehhd fci lies cimcdly lo Mr. 
J. Itrvais, station-muster Notion 
iJrldg^ Slone, Slafls. 


. A I K ri T Ml:si,it K TIAM’LK. 

J his cMmikL-U sinking pholo^ 
graph Jcpri'sr'iils n slnpLaiElrpii^ 
woiaicil ior k in iJk- ^reai Vang* 
ttjm Kivcr- rhimi, ooi lar from 
Ihc JV^nig Lake. As will la- 






“in; SHOOK TEIKM AS A WILD lioAK SJJAKKS A ['ACkVj- HOUNDS.” 


[Sh paj^i 129 *} 
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FKUKUAKY, 1S9S. 


JMn. Ah, 


“ /nwr/css." 


From tih: Fm.v u 01 h us Makv. 


[. 

K had come U> In* called 
■'!?■] " rli^^s" because iff his 
: 3j strength and bravery: hi* real 
5 ®d Sri name a.is Martin Kcuercau. 

JTu w . [s u]l M(>m ' y(J(|n *, 
fellow, unit 11 lump, rosy checks, 
light blur, tender eyes, and blonde hah, cut 
vi tv short. d'/Mviidin;i*in three regular points 
on n fortrhead as white as that of a woman, 
[ I is ml mst sin hi Ih lot's, hrna< I without heavi¬ 
ness, rewaled a force about which opinion 
had long Inrii settled in the village of 
Aiscmcnts. When In passed along tin- 
street, stran^t :rs from the eountrv, who did 
not know hint, said : * . « 

" Thais n strong \oung fellow ! ’* 

"That's Martin Kl'^toiu. There's not a 
lafl in the Ardemus who ran throw him in a 
wrestling bout. Our day luimri Vial’* I mil 
rushed hirinush'at liul< lelim. M.iriin took 
him by the horns, and < (impelled him to 
b;l’k* stop by str[>, with his lmi/A between 
his hoofs, inio the stable, roaring savagely all 
the time, Al the last fair of Saint Nie]mln> 
hr laid ;t wager with tin- young fallows of 
Lannov, Doutmery, and bcllewir that, willi 
twi nfy strokes of an a\r, ho would cue down 
a fifteen year-old poplar," 

“ And he won Ins bet ? " 


tl At the fifteenth stroke the poplar erarked, 
benp then came clashing down. Ah, Marlin 
Regereau is us strong as thunder, monsieur 
and yet timid as a sheep.” 

Timid lie was to n dearer thutiiiohody 
could understand, I le was turned thirtytftn 
in 1S70, und he liatL^ievrr talked ul getting 
married* though tijr forty or fifty thousand 
fra lies left him b‘*lus father assured him an 
independent position, ^tnd permitted him to 
aspire trf the hand of the richest girl in the 
county. Wky did he not marry ? 'Tin 
question was debated In Ai.semeiii^; but 

Y0|. Kft-ltf* 


when anybody broached the subject to 
Martin tie blushed to die loots of lib fan. 
and turned the conversilion into a jeM. 

He had la ceiwd some n hie.Uion at the 
school ai <’han dle : lau function or calling 
he hud none. Fully or eufiled hi doing 
nod ling, he passed Ids life in rendering 
services to others* never asking any for him 
self. When his neighbours heeded help, he 
was ever readv to aid them, t *mle>siiess 
was j m his life, not id lei n ss carelessness 
e out en I with i I sell, ami always Irek- from 
egotism. 

Ilis home was a little foliage, xmroundcj 
by a big garden, on the outskirts of Ai.se 
mi ills, whence lie could mv tin- roofs of die 
farm inn of Mu/ures, belonging to I kiddy 
Vial. He spent his life in raking the some- 
whal too synnueUicil paths of Pii^ ^tr'den and 
lovingly tending ihe [lowers willi which IV*- 
I ieds were Jillei l will h nit Jiiink t hi ha 1 . To 
see dim slouching about, his great, gentle 
head bent upon one of his btoad shoulders* 
in might have been taken lor a man ]i\ ing in 
tile of an !s, or for a misanlhropo heedless of 
I he dungs about him ; he was neither the 
one nor the other, neither gay nor sad : he 
w,^ thing peaceably without thinking* iha^ 4 
was all He was a miser in legat'd to tile 
riches of Ins garden ; one person only might 
plunder it without reproof: it was ( eliue 
Vial, the daughter of the farmer of Ma/mes, 
She was twenty years frf age* and his god 
daughter. - 

He loved t YliiiiA lie had long lov#d her. 
She was small and weak,*and her weaknrTC 
drew her towards him. Site had no suspicion 
oi this, and whenever she happened to look 
lhm in the face* lie east down bis eyes* 
embarrassed by her childlike simplicity of 
Rearing. He was twelve years older than 
she: was th#ir union possible? Woulfl it not 
be laughed at in the village ? 
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It iv;i:s u low lender and persistent, ;t con¬ 
stant idea that was a jxart of his armless life. 
At llu; school wIuti; hr hud received such 
education us 1 1 l r Igid he hud learned to play 
ihr harmonium, :imI on Sundays he played 
the organ in the t hureh at Ailments : when 
he sUphed at home l he religious pieces In: 
was tocMculc, hi: could*ser from Ills window, 
going and coming at Ma/mcs, his Jitlle 
l VTine, with her harv arms, her streaming 
hair, and her apron over her tucked up skirt* 
Then he wifhld remain tor* lium s eontcm 
plating her,. ■ 

One da>. in the month of Mav, 1^70, he 
]0it on hN uverroaT. clapped his broad 
lu'imiued straw hat on [he eduv ol his ear. 


file sun was setting, anil tile rays from .ts 
hidden disc rose redly from behind the 
■■ombre line formed on the horizon by the 
forest of Auk nnes. The farm hands were 
returning to Mazures as lie came near, 

1 kiddy Vial was taking the horse out of a 
waggon, and, on catching sight of him, railed 
out: ■ ■ 

11 (-nine on <|ui* kly and hear the news ! 

News? What had happened at Manures 
to make the farmer'an joyous? [\eleascd 
from the waagou the horse went off to his 
stable wit la nil guidance, ami 1 kiddy Vial, 
taking Maili-i s arm, hmried liim jnlu the big 
ilium of tl>- inn, where C eline was getting 
supper lvud 1 As soon as she saw Martin, 



and Set off for tin- farm, resolver! nol In 
return home before he had dm land hinisell 
frankly* The diuatioi! weighed upon h 
and theft, (dclinc was of an age to marry, 
though she ilid not appear to think about tin- 
matter. J kiddy \*ia] had thnughi .iboul it. 
however, and the names of several young 
farmers in easy circumstances h had been 
suggested Lo him. Hitherto lie had done 
nothing, but the subject, had now become 
pressing. Martin’s In.-art, as lie went silong, 
felt as if il wiae being crushed in a vice ; the 
blood Hymn led throbbingly to his head. 


she "hhidit-d mat ran out ; which made hei 
fattier laugh gailv. 

14 Whal is 11 1 l L news vun have lo tell me 


asked Martin, a feeling o| vague uneasiness 
mming*up(m hiin. 

1 I U) you know Kenuh llret ? J 


“ Vcs* 

ffe 

is the-^soJi of a 

farmer 

at 

1 kimmery 





*■ Well, 

fill 

going to marry 

('elilie 

to 


Uennir llivld' 

Martin looke' 1 at I kuldy Vial with a i|iii ,r er- 
itig eye. I 1 ur a moment he thought the old 
man was joking him—hud gu^sed tb:U ]:j 


“ FEARLESS. 


iXud (^hrug am 1 was putting him through a 
sor| of trial? The sudden /light of < efine 
eonlirmed him in this idea. * 

Ves," Vial continued ; “we arc going to 
niflrry her to llcnofl lln l. ft is a very good 
match, and ( VJinc is commit/* 

Thu tamur spoke sri seriously, that it was 
rpiiti? impossible to mi.su ndersfond him a 
second lime. 

** Ah ! < cIii]o is eon l eng" regaled .Marlin, 

withouL,knnwang wh.ii.hc was saving. 

The blow was ;i hard one. He trembled 
[mm lu ad to tool, and ids, kind hu e became 
white. Keen while he tried Ln smile, a m ih 
rose in Ids throat. 

“This marriage titles not displease you, 
lad. does il " J I shall he glad lo have voiir 
advice. (Vliiii* is vi-r\ fond of von ; von 
haw- lights over her. as tier goillaihcr■,*ind I 
w*>u!d no! dispose of her hie ngaiiM \our 
Vashes 7 

• "Oil : sm juog a> (’dime is eommi 
icplied Marlin, who fell his reason deM-pliug 
him. # 

Ai 1 ]ki t moment < Vlinc n-tmned. kcaT-ns 

was strongly ineljued !o Elk hilt his feel were 
mull ■( i to ) he Jlor u. Theyoi 11 ig girl came t ■ j him. 

" lie has told von, god tat her , J L she a ski'd- 
“ Vi s lie has told me." 

“ Arul yon don't iildei l ? 

11 Not since you are eoiijent." 
hl And at tile wedding ni;i^ yoji will pJA 
lor us some brauiilnl music cm [hr organ in 
llte church ? " 

“ ("Hi, ves ! as mueh as you w is!i \\ ir/‘ i 
She threw h^r arms ahoul his mrk anil 
gave Ii i 111 a sounding kiss on riilnr cheek, 
laughing gaih. 

Ho slood half ila/ed, half dcafriu d, as hy 
Uo hum of a distant walcdalk Tiny pressed 
him to remain for supper; but 1 u l (pulled 
the farm on [lie hmi pretext thal eanm into 
his 1u ad r lb ga/ed oil his house, his garden, 
lus flowers, dunking of nothing. Within 
himself lie felt a great, painful void. He felt 
Stilled, M he eould only have wept 1 

At tin end of die month of June the 
wedding Look place,* The rluirrh was ft ill, 
and, horn the height of his organ, resting on 
the balustrade. Marlin Kegeieuu sadly beheld 
his happiness pass aw,*iy from him. Ilis blue 
and somewhat vngue.ey:s wandered distraught 
Irom the henrhes tj^ho altar, and from the 
altar lo the chairs^ the newly married pair, 
(‘cline, hhishinLj^id smiling under her great 
white vcjl, was hemibliil. As to llenoit lh'et, 
hit wide, round shoulder ’ went near to 
splitting die fcuck of his nmv mag and Martin 
remarked ll^ig after kneeling, he nevcT failed 


r -5 

to dnstjiis Alices earel’ully with a big h.md- 
kerrliief wliieli lie do w front one of his 
trousers-pockets. 

He had placed death jyi his lumi wish 
ing to die end III ple.Ise Ilfs little { VJille, Til! 
it was ton muefi, lie * mild bear jio mom. 
He w[lull'd [o desi end, h-miug diem^there. 

11 l l could lie spak iE lie w.h no longer 
necessary, 

jJenoM |!ivt and (Time approached the 
Mliar. rhe i ild woman who worked the 
organ hollows. ga\e die Jir-^l impulsion. 
Marlin seated himself u.celianirullv and ran 
bi'i liiigors over the kr\ boa id. .The i irgaii 
rumbli-d. In Imut of huu lib sloping glass 
ivllerti-d die bride a i id \ iridcgroom before 
the prji m, wit Ei (he large \eh spread o\i-r dn b 
lu-ads ])\ die 1\ it ln-'Se^. 1 lie ilood ' ? ^rg.lli 
ru »te , h 111 r d I In ■ e| ill i'i I), He j iflVri l with 
e\e]ids c|o'.e pressed. In keep two great tears 
trout [ailing. \\ he nuku- he w.is placing lie 
knew 1 1 f jI . 

>uddi n[y a] )pejK i a m- ■ ! 11 an I jeli >w : erics, 
murmur-* im I’uimh inuu tin- rhureh if Tor.. 
Hie old (iiga 11 hf no i .sti ?j n-d, a ml Martin, 
opening hb e\<-*, euied [o waken horn sleeji, 
hi th* narrow slainmv leading lo (he organ 
lie fieard \o|'e-, enuung louder and louder, 

and pt'e-ri[d\ .. three wuing pi-r.si.iris 

luirNedlvand irri I a to i tv burnt into the organ 
lull, 

•* Aiv \(ai und. Martin t " 

■MVbv?" 

■' Heline fia^ rteal ]\ faint, ’d ^ A new 1 idea 
to play sueh mude Ein a w s dding liiiy ! " 

lh What lane I pki\rdT' imkk'd MaftTfc 
geult, 

” W lial ! Mon't vnu kiunv dial you have 
been |ikn ing the / J /r % /'nt , 1 , J " 

Arid diey lmviieil down the spurs, shrug¬ 
ging their shoulders and dei laving dial Martin 
was madder than over. 

■ . 'I. 

Two it h iiil!is Inter die Prussians were in die 
lu an of Fiance, and the army healiog a 
tel real towards the fatal triangle of Sedan, 
Anxictx reg'.ned in die village. The villagers 
went abroad horn tin u homes as hide as 
pi Issit lie. and W ^Ul they sj mke J lo i me 
another despair was in (he won Is they 
exchanged, as it were ih sene I, under llic 
i ces of the Friisdaris ; dhitess was stamped 
on the faces, of all. They bewailed their 
helplessness-; but somedmes there were oul- 
bursls of lagr, ami five or six - Fearless 
rdwavs amongst dmm would umlius^i them¬ 
selves in the w oods and kill /he (icmians on 
their pillaging excursions 
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September and OrLobcr ])usM.aF ( I'rom 
time to lime Marlin disappeared for several 
days, imlil, some morning lie was seen slant! 
ing at the door of ( Ins milage wilh liis arms 
calmly crossed upon bis chest, watching, 
^vi111 his mild eyes, the movrmi mis of the 
Prussians in ihe village. These disappear¬ 
ances were it was limit ed by the inhabiianls 
-- followed by the absence of two or three 
soldiers, wlio were mo more stvii uiili! they 
were found by aecideni in a ditch, al a - 
corner of die forcsl. 

One morning in NovunU r, the people of 
Alsenients ..remarked an unusual agitation 
amongst the enemy : tin-v were talking and 
geslieu Tiling lunoudy. Some u ho under- 


on which both blood and hnir had beet/ foun.l 
lSeuoit and the farmer Vial, on bpmgnrresHd, 
hud confessed dial, in a tjuanel, they had 
killed die Lwo Prussians at die moment when 
they had surpiiscd them stealing; and that 
they had draped the bodies to tin* pit, 
twit hundred jards from the farm. 

They were condemned lo hr shot llie 
cxeeulion to lake place the next day, '[’his 
news hud spread oonsUmaiion ihinu^h the 
village. hi da afternoon Martin Rygereau, 
with a bleeding heart, was ihinkmg of t 'dime's 
despair, when the poor girl rushed wildly 
into liis hou h L and ihivw herself, sobbing 
into his a me [ Ie tendedv sea ted her, am I 
tried to t aim her : bill she was si i/ed with a 



stood a few words of (hriiian made mil 
thill it has a pm>tion of a Ikoarian serv ant 
and a soldier who had been found dead in a 
mad pit. 

Thru a rumour spread wilh ibe rapidity of 
lightning. Traces of blood had guided ihc 
comrade*of Ihc two soMieis from the marl-pit 
to Ma/ures. A search had been made whiek 
led to the ilhedrcry of a hatchet and a bill 
hook which h?.d been imperfectly washed - - 


fit of hysterii *, Hinging to liini wilh nit her 
strength; - and shrieking and writhing in Ins 
arms. ( , 

<l Marlin Marlin, y»e.i will not let them 
kill my father? " she eric T u Von will save 
them both? Von * -annul rymain calmly in 
your house while they .art? being assassinated 
al Ma/mes fr*mi here you will I tear the 
reports of the ritlcs ! My (inti! My (hxl 1 
(lodfadin’, you arc so strong; so ckvor 1 
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TlLru must be some way I know not wluit. 
In\\nL it ; oft'ent it ; 1 have no head fur such 
tilings, You will try you wifi try will yoif 
not? Your i i [ L T l- < 'eline, of whom you are 
so Tom I, for whom you sacrifice all your most 
beautiful llowns it will hr her death 1 Tell 
me, Mailin, rI k 1 1 you will try mid do smiie- 
thing?” * 

Arid sin- solfln-d, hunting to his neck, 
while tfls luarl suvlhnl 4 tu hurdling a| sight 
of In : b*ns, * 

" Yes, I promise you, < clme, I promise 
yplt,’ In: mmiumvd. ‘ If.I can sa\e yoiir 
father and Hermit,” hr said, hesiiatriiglv, " I 
will give ilioiii back io you. Mon’t despair, 
] don’t know whir! 1 ran do, hill I'll think 
until I can lot ru Mime plan. Wien an 
13 n y ? " 

*'Jn ihe r< liar hound with roots ;Jjot:t 
lh<*ir logs and arms. Tluav is a poM oE 
1 Wen!y m< Ji a! Ma/nn s, and tin- captain in 
<«[jMU]]and of ihi- driadan. nl If>ih.!«at ihe 
farm." 

Kegrpv.m thi jiiglu |i hike 

" I luT'O .III' hU> 11 11111 ] 1 l -H ] flit 'll a [ 

monK" hi■ said, alter muiic minuter n iln 
” \Vh;il is In ho d< ui i ■ / ^ 

1 'elilie saw that ho was pm ph-\ed. 

“ You will save \\u in. godlatlier / 1 
i l ied, w kb re ;m;ib noil 1 error. 

" 'i c-\ uV he replied, .iguni/cd i \\ 


Ai>e 

I'ticm, 


die 


I he 


despair o| Ids beluvi d one. ' hh Uni don ! 
slay here any lung r, \ Yhne. t io hack I ' 
M inures. Take eon rage and, abme all, 
don’t fry |o SL.e your father, and i 1 l> iiT r-ummiL 
any iinprttt[<.-ni l ,■ 

She left him. 

Kegei'i aU a I one, a ha I idol n-d hi-’ house 
to ihe Htu^dans whom In.- was lodging, and 
went (Vcmi \vi lie shop lo w im ■ shop, siI oiling 
negligently w ilh his hands in his ] a ic ■ k l ■ L hb 
liead limit on one shoulder, and his mp on 
his ear. lb: entered lour or fee houses 
remaining in earh a feu minutes then 
strolled away, appearing as ii id ill ere tit ;i' 
ever, his nn<e ill tile ait. I le had arranged 
a meeting with a dozen woodmen mid work 
men employed bv the wheelwright Kebouv 
Then, without reluming home, he went - to 
the wood of I ,a Kelj>ine, two kilometres 
hum the farm of Ma/urcs, which was ilsejl 
separated from Aiscmunls hy lSurd de l'Kan 
meadow, some two u^threc hundred metres 

wide. J 

M nightfall, jtfe Wood me] i and wheel 
wrighls filled logi llu* hy Marlin quitted 
ihe* village, elimhing over theviedgrs, slipping 
through the uTUIenvuoil, following the eourse 
ol the lidd-sitlc: ditches, and screening them 


sc Ivl s from observation in all the hollows of 
the ground. They readied the /jO//A, thru 
ihe wood of [.a kerpme, \vli«,ic Kegeivau 
was watching lor them, lender iheir work 
men's blouses of blue linen tliev Ii :d con 
ecu led hale!lets, some of them hu\ mg pistols 
besides. 

They set out, moving sep ualeiy ^md a 
long way apart from eaeli other, and u^ing all 
| k ism] lie pieea at it ms. In n Limalely. the sky 
fras tliieldv cmeii d with clouds, and the night 
was very dark, * 

behind the farm there was a large orchard 
(■Mending to |he outbuildiug>. (h reaching 
till 1 orchard they slopped, re-assembled, and 
e<inferred together, crouching behind a hedge. 

It was agreed that Marlin should enter thi 
farm mu akme. J low lie iv;r^ Io do is. how 
be wa-' io men onic the suspicions ot the 
Rrmsiam. In-did not know. J'iivumstances 
rnud gmde 1mm The oilier* were to wait, 
rvud\ tdr aiiv cvnil, and !o dash forward as 
*o=ma.*lhe\ liiuid the .ligual which Marlin 
wtu^U giv< - li\ breaking one (if I he window s. 

kherv H,i! a senlinel lu foi'e the ini] dour, 
anoilier before ihe cellar, a thin I and a fourlli 
guarding tin- pith leading (o the laiau, From 
11 j i■ place wlirav they wvre enuu hing, Martin 
and his i' limi[i,j nioiis cotild hear tile regular 
and heavy tread of ihe snldicis in ihe Mill- 
nevs of I lie night. 

Marlin advanced, Imt ])( had nol gone a, 
bundled paces before he heard ihe rough 
voice Ilf tile JYus.sinu sen I mi], den u m ling : 

-Werda?" 

In the (hive menulis during which (Tie 
1 Ywda is hud been ( antr^wd a I AisemeiH.* 
he had learned enough l ter man to nuke 

hi ill Si If linder'douL l. lie refilled to ihe 

senirv the word ■' hriend ; adding that 
lie behmged to tile village. 'The Ihu^aan 
levelled his Cl 111 ■ at him as he approached, 
and, in :his wav. I earless in front of him, * 
entflhicLed him to the farm. 

Killeen soldiers were seated about the table 
in the big mom which served for tin - common 
room bolh of the farm and [lie inn : atl were 
drinking or playing al ^ivds r lb die wide 
hearth, art oflkvr. .cmelnpcd in hR Iteavv 
black cloak, was exiended on a stwl ol cam]> 
died ; lnriher on, in the shadow made by th^. ■ 
projecting liiv pluee, i ’elirti L sat buried in an 
old chair , wailing, listening tor the least 
sound ruining from without. 

When he clib ied, she started involimlai ilv„ 
but instantly repressed tlm movement. The 
sfildiers hiid jaised tl>eir hea^Js, and wnr iff 
them, a sergeant, advanced towards hi in* ^ 
ITcre was an exchange of words Tctwc ii 
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L ’ ^ ] l.'U.L '? ' 

Thu and the 'si-jury, who stood mi Illy, with 
.1 mak i l arm* by the door. I Til oil leer ji.nl 
not take," iiny not be of what was passing, 
frismi^cd by 11n- sl rgeunt, dm seniry 
presently shouldered hi* rillc and ptvojcd on 
lii* heels, and quilted ifir rninn as mechani¬ 
cally as if his legs were mowd hy springs. 

I hr sergi.-mil, who spoke Firm ]i, tlu-n 
di niaiirh d explanation 0! Kcgcnau 

I l a 11 1 l quite 1 almly. teplied |h:n om- of 
hF mu Us w.l* ill in die \illageof Thin la 
Montir* two league* from there. 1 b: Jiad 
been lo vi^ii liim. and nimmd Lo Aisemeiils 
acro-s Uir field*. a^ I in shorEeM way* nut 
imagining that anybody coiild ^impeeL him of 
1 i:i\ ing any evil pmpo*r, mj well known as In 
was in dm village ‘the *erg.- mt hiiii^-lf imi^l 
rn n]li-f \ tits liirr'. 

TiT se ller ant ri Mi-nisrd him, ami some of 
lla soldiers inadt signs that they had Mmi 
him IjiT orn, that he was not unknown to them, 
'[‘he sergeant, thus satisfied, authorized liijn 
to go on liis way, and proposed In conduct 
him puM dm se ntry on duty outside, lint 
Martin Ingged m hr allowed to remain. Hi: 
was tired, \i\: had walked quickly, hoping 
ro reach home before nightfall, ami he was 


thirsty, ami all the other pulihc hoijt>rs 
in Aisemcnls wire certainly shut* up 
at that hour. He asked only to stay 
five minutes* no more. 

'I lie (iermans looked at him mis- 
pieiously his persistence gave rise to 
doubts in their minds. 'I’hev tallied 
together ill low tones. They examined 
lain from head to foot, to make sure 
that h’ was not armed; then,--without 
giving him permission, or refusing lo 
allow him to remain, they left him. 
Martin at once raised Ins voiie: - 
11 M.imVelle Celine, a jug of eider, if 
you phased’ An I as she pissed him, 
pale : u cI trembling, lie w hispi ivi l to 
her: bring a hatchet, on pretence of 

splilli some lire wood," 1 le then 
cross. I lo one of the soldiers who were 
playie il cards, and appeared to wad h 
tile g. :ue wjlll great UlkTeM. 

\Yi 1 iln-v laughed, fearless imitated 
them. .* if lie thoroughly understood 
then ikes. Now and tin n L one of 
them omld show him his cards, calling 
to Em “ M(.vde ! Missir! At which 
Muir ! 1 e tdded his, hi-ad knowingly, 

*( c.:i ■ thro I bmuglit the eider* then 
bn-iti. li.-rsi-lf in splitting logs lor (lie 
lire, .■'■■lit which she placed the halelui 
hv [I: leg Ol Ela table nearest to 

* M.nim 

kegi-iea , now moled about the mom 
wnhiaii an'o’iie pming any :»11< 111u01 to him. 
All si]spi'i--!i mis hilled. I lie lillis of the 
m)] 1 1 ji L i s Here ranged against the wall ready to 
hand at 1 1 n- til'll alarm, What lie liad to do 
was to pivvni the ( lei mans from seizing their 
aims, so as to givi time to the woodmen to 
an ii e a lb -r ] ieai i ng the sign il. 'Id 1 l-IIci { dial 
delav. lie had lull eonfjdrNC ■ in his audacity 
mid Mivngth. 

!h' lammed towmif the soldiei*. lit his 
pipe, and sealed himsell 1 in the window- 

ledge. 

Suddenly Iwo or time panes of glass f< II 
with a era.si 1 into the yard outside. The 
soldiers sprang to lheir feet Uunutlmntslv. 
and several of 11 hi 11 were hurrying Lo their 
arms, when Martin I mm d away from the 
fc>r<>keii window will) a laugh, saying to the 

sergounl ; ■ ■ 

" 1 did it accideityilly, by leaning loo 
heavily against tile gkN-M Pray excuse my 
clumsiness." 

The soldiers went back to their seats, while 
Martin pretended repair the broken window 
as wed as lie could. At th« sound of the 
splintered glass the officer had rjsen and 
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|Vie ( d 111 1 ru 1 down L1 uly room, and the 
.s' : minel h:icL |>ul his broad !aiv in lIn: opening 
ul die door, The nllirer at Un^lh, mining 
Ip Martin, said, blul'llv : 

l ' Take yourself i ill’! L t 
Al die same a shot was hi ;inL the 

sound of 11 n h ivpo rl diuderied by distaure- 
" The uminenl has rome ! " i ri<■■ 1 Mmtin, 
and li fling die mussiw: and heavy table whieh 
ran almost die hmgdl of (hi; mum. In 1 mvr 
tmiied'il lu'burn hiuisi If and tin Prussians, 
tint-, separating (hem from their idles and 
* 11 H '* ml! ig surnc uj fheli) on In the ground. 

The soli Hits i rird " To arms ! “ and ihnw 
themselves upmi !nm. \i tin. >.inn' lime a 
second report, followed instantly fjy a third, 
was In‘a nl without. Hu- sen duel wlin guarded 
r1 1 «■ f rllar, and 1 hi■ mu 1 who w.e-. rm dih m 
the tU'in i\ had hred on I hr adTuieing 
. woodman. 

Wiihin, r1 1 *-i■ ■ was a great tumuli, w nh 
i’M lanuiron-v l F f iyy and iinpreentions. Irar 
li-s-, dominal'-d by 11 u ■ whole height of' hi-, 

I ii:dv ihr table In- h:i$ fiverinnii 1 1, arid made 
a tcrrShli: sweep around him with 1 lu r banket 
1' II by t VI i tie. The <: i pi: i i r i had fm d a I 
hini with Ins revolver* and wounded him 
I win 1 , t )ui L f ia ;l had gla i a ol off hi- loiefi- ad* 
anil the .blood wlueli streamed ov-T hi- Ian- 
and i'Vi-s blinded him. Marlin s] <lu h:-. 
assailant's skul! in iwo with. a blow i >1 
hatrhel, and tin ■ I 'nissian E"i d l ilc.nl w it limit 
tillering a sigh. Ir wu-, (he third who had 
Uil-m under his n-rrible weapon, Marlin 
laved on e\en Mde. Suliilh planted in friml 
of die pih 1 o|' the o\cil in tied mi- i dli minx he 
MHTumulL l d himself witli a vir< k: of ium. 

Sui ld'■ L i iI\ r Invr tall and heap soldiers 
lluvw diemsehes upon him* wilh iln- hope of 
paralyzing his movements : the lii'st t■ dL In a 
Imi k stroke <>| ihe haleln t. lull dm * 'til -'r t w< i 
■n :/i'd him tm llu* arms. lie -|^m ik thoia as 
a wiid hi mi- shnle ■> j [iaek rtf hounds ha ha i 1 
to Ins tl.mks. 

I IltI t Ike] i ( hr ■ S ( ei Le eha n^ed. ' t V- ml \ men 
wilfl lla lehr I* nid pistols in their Jtaluls 
sprang into tile j-miu and lluvw iln-msrhi/s 
iuii j tin l midst ol the L'nissiaiis. some of idmiu 
had sui ti viled iti rei^aiIUMI4 possi .sdon ol' 
Iheir rille>. Tlntsc 1 who made unv |esiManri‘ 
were killed witluml menu, ami lhe olUrrs" 
slml up in a room, Teflinst the r|oor of whteh 
die heavy Imnittlre'ol |he farm was piled, to 
1 ii l \ eiit I In ir esc';- j [in^. Se\en Prussians lay 
Upon the Ihxir with Hoven skulls, 

I hi went out, Mifriin. \vt mrided as he was, 
e5riving in his amis the insetisiMe ( eline, 
t o du L Ti’llar 1 to the cellar ! ” heeiied. 

Tlu v ru Jud into tin- yard. The’sentmid 
V-il. \Vl 17 


lit) 

wlio h,^d guarded die [irhonem lav diaid : the 
wheelwrights, who had t Mine that wav, had 
dispjtehed him Willi a ! 1. 1 1 - I i ■ -1 . Ik'sitle the 
tiermati lav a dvinp wcTikmaiu pineed hv a 
hlllEel wliieh ]iad hnai fjriai at IiUil pi ii Lit 
hlauk. The\ eanied him aw:tv. 

1 >a[kly \'ia1 and Uetum wen 1 set dee. In 
th l h dji'i'ction uL XTi'Iiu tUs 11n ti- w,r- a -reat 
noise, as ol a hodv ol soldiers ail\ L meirf^ at 
llu double. I In Pm iaii'. warned by a 
sentinel who had 111 TI. were t vminy, 

\\ i 1 must reaL li # the ..Is,” said 

kih'.i-ivaii. 

All hid themselves behind the Irees, Martin, 
with Vial :.nd ] J ndioil, last. Already the 
PlE|ssf;m.s bom Arsemeitls Were lirttr^ oil llie'lj 
li] random ; but the\ wen- in (he 'a uls. 
\ iyht pl'i ftef Ii li diem, 

Suddenlv a shadow jose, beliind a hed^e, 
near tile sfj' it wlua i' Mat(m had been Mopped 

In die fn'M sent LI Lei, 11 was | tie l bTMian, wlu> 

h.id seali'd iiim>i'll in a dm 1 1 . 1 le shouldered 

ids Ium; rille. attui d at one ol the men-who 
wflis disapin atiii” m 1 in■ darktiess 1 ml lie 
hesilated. I he unil.mm were rimtiin^ : he 
niialif tnis> his uuiL, Iminm 1 Sri-l ToppeiU 
1 ‘ I .i l mi i arrv < Vline.' in■ said, 

A liasli illuminali-d thi■ ni^fit a N.nv pares 
behind I hem : a repm e 1 < d b nved* Ihhtoit 
M r 1 1 L f Il'e-sed hi-, hand « m las sitie. 

I 'ill killed." lie '‘aid. -uikiiiy; down upon 
the lJI.isS. 

U’ilh- UJ[ s;u in;: a w md diere was nn (itue 
lit lnse. die Jialls wen- he-ifie around tlu-m 
Marlin pkiM-d f‘t-line in iln- hands ol^h-'fr 
I a e In i, lilh-d Penoit I ‘ i l -i in his robust amis, 
aluf dlsappi ati d ill the d.ir kiless. 

Ibilfan hum- laur th'-v w r;, re sn- t ;d. HuL 
before pluiyamy into die depdis ol die 
woods thev h.ul f ,i-1 a last look towards 
Aisometits, and liad s, ; tiaTLd lieludluiiiin- 
uil; tin 1 lion/iMt, Tin Prussians had avenged 

themselves In M-Umj; Ma/uies ill jlallU's. 

* 

II! 

In di ■ mondi ol May, when I raiu a fell if self 
raluieu I >addv Vial and Keyreau returned 
to AisemeiUs, with l el>n<- and dio-i ol dr 
woodmen and wlieel w i relit s who, hail ta l 
kdleii in tin 1 s k ^ ,jj M.vilT, s in die 
battle of St. Mm- 111 111. Ueriost Ihvt had £>■ Pi 
in Marlins arms, Thm lud Imbed him in 
du 1 wool! of I a [\erpuie. Then dun hud 
surreeded IM ri\iefiille Me/ieres, wliielu at 
that EUiUiient, was still hloi'kaded. Afler the 
boiubun [merit ol [lie inwn, M art In and others 
Vnteivd dt eorps rtf 1' r.i^us trreiu^i n hieh 
tv i<titled die army of l aidlii rbe. t'eliue ar^d 
lu;r lather ti>nk refuse in Uel^ium. \ 
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THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


Returned to Aisements, Daddy yiul arid 
his daughter lived in Martin Kegercau's 
house while the Manures farmhouse was 
lx.ing re built. A^rtin had gone bark to his 
quiet nlcl ways of living, spending his lime 
in strolling about when he was tint occupied 
with Ijis ilowers and his garden, which had 
been ravaged by the Carmans. M wry thing 
had to lie renewed, dug, raked, re-plantef]. 
The si\ months which passed in lliis way 
were si\ months of happiness for him. Celiue 
was there, ue.Tr him, working*at the window 
looking nut upon the garden. He saw her 
whenever ]ie wished. His affection Idr her* 
always so warm and Under. grew stronger 
with the sight of her sadness. Then, at the 
bottom of his heard there was something like 
an imronfessed hope. The remembrance of 
Benoit Bret would grow weaker. Time 
would, little by little, efface from Celine’s 
life the lugubrious chapter of the war and the 
dealh of her husband. She was too young 
to remain a widow. Then there tame to 
hi tit gush of happiness. This lime, he would 
not be too kite ! * 

He made all these reflections as, with 
rounded shoulders, lie 1 drove his spade into 
the ground. A smile illumined his face ; lie 
felt impelled to leap, to dance, to move 
about, repealing : “ She is mine ! mine ! 

She will not W taken from me again. 1 have 
well deserved her.' 5 'Then he would straighten 
himself, and, resting on the handle of his 
s|>ade, look at (Yline, knitting or sewing at 
the open pvindow ; and she would turn her 
bright little head towards him, and noil to 
him with a smile. 

“ You are hot, godfather/ 1 
“Oh, no, Cchmtte." 

“ Stay a moment, and I'll bring yon some 1 
cider. Don't move from where you are/’ 

11 1 am not hot, (Ylme. All I'm doing is 
for you, and when I'm wanking for you I 
never feel tired/’ 

“ for me ? " 

“ Why don’t you any longer c are for 
flowers ? " 

“How good you are* godfather! You 
spoil me " 1 

She shook her linger af him, by way of 
threat * and he, happy, and with a glowing 
heart, bent again °owr his spade and dug 
with renewed ardour, his head filled with 
wild tltmighls. 

When Ma/uies was rebuilt Vial and 
CYlinc installed themselves there. Thu 
farmer had for some time seemed though* 
fill, ami had regarded Martin - with an air 
of embarrassment. Questions, which lie 


had nol the courage to ask, had 'risen do 
his lips. When Marlin and K elme vierc 
•tigether, he had considered them alternately, 
trying to read what was passing in their 
hearts. He had odd sorts of c onversations 
with Martin, from which he extracted nothing 
but suspicious of the young man's love, with- 
out claring to question him openly. In the 
end, as Martin said nothing, lie concluded 
that he had deceive d himself 

At the moment - if declaring . himsell, 
Martin ho hated. 'Timidities, scruples rose 
in his mind. If lit' asked for tire hand of 
(Ylme and '.lie did not love him, her father 
might, pri flaps, think himself obliged to 
sacrifice hi' daughter s happiness lor him. 1 le 
had saved t Yline, he had saved her lather■; 
these wen Mich services as one does not 
know how to recognise with sufficient 
gratitude. His soul was too good to profit 
by such a situation. He would rather remain 
a bachelor turn lake (Yline against herself. 

One ()cI hjUt evening, however, lie resolved 
to go to M.i/li res. 

The fnim servants, V Ylme, and Vial Wert' 
just rising inun table when he arrived. 

l< Hood i \ening. lad/’ said the farmer. 
11 Yon hie < nine to spend the eve ning with 
us ? 'Vek lhih ! I have only one reproach 
to make lo ton." 

“What D that?’ 

“ 'That we don’t see you here often 
enough/' 

“ I want in say two words Ln you, I kiddy 
Vial/ 1 

“ Speak out, l;ul/ 5 

Fearless hesitated, discountenanced, trim 
bling in all hi.s limbs. Then, with a great 
eflort, and in a very low lone, he said : 

“ Daddy Vial, will you let me become the 
husband of < Yline ? T1 

The farmer was seated. lie started to 
his IV-et, hulking veiy pale and angry, and 
replied : 

“ I /m I three days ago tin I u ml nl (Ylme 
was promised to the father of Pauline Lciivicr, 
the tanner 

“ Pauline, the tanner? " stammered Martin. 

He daggered a few paces, unconscious ot 
what he was doing. He clung to the lable 
to save 'himse lf from falling, and, turning to 
till 1 farmer, with haggard eves and while bps, 
he sobbed : - 'V 

“At least- you are no angry with'me, not 
angry with me ? ” 

And suddenly lie fell upon the* floor, like 
one stricken with apoplexy. Vial called 
wildly, terrified, tearing his bairn (Yline ami 
the servants hurried Iwek into the room. 
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Ohrmy^twxl, good godfather ! " cried tile 
yoirig widow, and fainted. 

Tlu: farmer hllrrii-< 1 frotu oiu: t.f j till 1 othet 
and felt his reason giving way* 

(Juick * - - bring a doctor - 1 >oetor 

Tabourml ! 1 

And, helped by rlu. 1 servants, In 1 carried 
Martin to ^ bed, du.ii attended in Celine. 
Tabourrnt arrived ten minutes later* Celine 
reooveiVd from a fil of hosieries* He ordered 
her a pojion, tfu.‘ii vivift lr> Kegereau* whom 
lie bled. I[e remained all night by die 


no dont>| lis * to the depth of his love. .\l 
length he came to himself; recognised thrjse 
who wen: about him: ini|uiieil as to what 
had happened ; rrinembrr*d and wept. 

Then Celine bent over him, took pin ITlts 
the two hands of the prior fellow -who was 
trying to hide Ins tears, looked' long uVo Ins 
fare; anti then, somewhat brusejm ']$, and 
with *a ton i'll oT Linger in the mi* ht ol her 
emotion : 

■ t iodfather wliv did voti not speak 
sooner ? A mf, as In- made no answer, she 
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patient's bedside, aided by l H eline and Vial 
All Llu: farm, ail the village, was in a slate of 
unease. ()u the iieM Jay Tabourml decFmvd 
that lie should he able to save Martin's life. 

for the space of a week he was delirious, 
timing which he talked ramblingly, and said 
things which Left Celine and Daddy*Vial jn 


added, almost in a whisper: <l I, too, love 
vnu - - have long loved vnu ! ” 

A hearty laugh sounded from be hind the 
bed-curtain, and I. >aildj Vial, his broad, 
honest fan. 1 ruddy .with smiles, cried : 

“ She is yours,*you big goose; _she h 
■ voiU's ! 



Roy at j)fai!is . 

Ilv J. [. Mokan, 


HE growing demand for in¬ 
formation -is iu nil 11 ui 11 l rs 
of natinbal and Imperial im¬ 
portance < niincclvd with the 
personal life of Royally (such 
makers, for iiiMmu v, as the 
size of tin 1 glows ^vom l bv otir beloved 
Oilmen, arid the colour of the largest cat at 
W indsor astle) bcloki ns a palrinlir fervour 
greatly to In* welcomed. So urgent, indeed, 
has th(_■ demand been humd. that the supply 
of farts lias now ami again failed lo keep 
pai l' with it, and many a hard-worked journ¬ 
alist has Urn driven to his imagination for 
his anecdotes ; anec¬ 
dotes w[liHi all The 
other hard work* d 
journalists instantly 
fell upon with large 
scissors ami repni 
duct d in their own 
journals. As is the 
rase in other depart¬ 
ments of fiction, ihe 
kailyard school of 
a non l< itc lakes its 
, full share of public 
attention, and the 
happenings (mostly 
menning^ihings dial 
might have hap- 
pencil) about Hit J- 
llinrat have been 
prepared in large 
quantities and with 
heavy peppering* of 
dialect. Thus the 
story of the hoy 
driving sheep who 
shouted indignantly 
lo 1 hr Most i na 
cinus M a jest v T'* 

“ thing :iwa\ wifie. 
and ditpia bruk im sh-vp ' " may he iriie or it 
may noL hut in any cum. it has as generous a 
lose of dialect a:* run well be crammed into 
eight words, and, alter all, (hat s what people 
want. 

The anecdote culinary and the anecdote 
gastmiTomrcjl, closely allied in nature, and 
sometimes indistinguishable, have also had 
their,part among the most cstet-med stories of 
the little doings of Royally. In this paper 
we shah not rejjort simple fai ls {nor, indeed. 


any of die other things), but shall present the 
tacts themselves by way of i a os mules. So 
UiaL mil IWtow-countrymen who rtgluly esteem 
tile importance ol a general knowledge of 
what duih food is preleircd and consumed 
by koyallv may rcltr direct to the menus 
themselu-, or, ul any rale, to as good re¬ 
productions 1 hereof as Ihe resources of photo¬ 
graphy will permit. 

I’iisi, 1 ..we have a menu itself somewhat 

in Ihe ku: ard manner. It is the menu uJ tin* 
Mu ecu s ujijelieon served on Sunday, neceiii- 
ber goth, ■ .s,s*N, on hoard a yacht on which 
Her Mai- tv was taking a short cruise, d ire 
design of the card 
is Scutch distinctly, 
and such as to lead 
one at once to look 
for <aller hemid in 
ihe list, Herring, 
however, is not there 
ca I lor or ot her 
wise ; a good oppor¬ 
tunity is lost iu line 
llircc, where 4i Fni- 
sans rods 1 ' (merely 
roast p h e:i sa n l) 
might at least have 
been made t£ f'nis.ms 
de billingsgate.' 5 but 
th *re an 1 Scotch 
broth, haunch of 
venison (of Scutch 
deer, doubtless), 
Scot i'll kale (kail¬ 
yard, indeed f), boar's 
lo ad, and brawn, 
but in order not to 
show undue prefer 
cnee, and so offend 
national sus' cptihili- 
ties, there is Indian 
curry, also ** houithr 
graliuee ' (which means baked milk pud¬ 
ding) as a concession to France ; and 

something culled 11 (iemstete 1 .on-hen," which 
would sciin to have bi.cn made in (iermany. 
While, to finish ihe list and lo reconcile 

ancient enemies, there is apple tart done 
hi a furinan manner, and described in 
die French language. Altogether a sufli- 
ih ntlv Scotch luncheon, with an elegant 
touch of cosmopolitanism lo save it from 
sevrilty. 
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yThe ne*t mum has a more important 
ami more historical character. It is that* 
of 1 110 Royal wedding break fast eaten on 
tin: occasion of the marriage of the 1 hike 
of York and Princess May, I^mrsday, July 
6th, I he floral dc.dgn at ihc side 

is printed, in the original, in silver, gold, 
and pink,"and it carries its meaning ; ilu: 
white* roses of York living twined with 
hawthorn and olhi 1 pnvers blossoming in 

May This in ..[>Eitnent to the Royal 

bride's name. As to the solid in forma 
•tion, we perceive that there art: two soups, 
as usual, hot entrees and cold, divided 
hv fillets of beef and larded fowls, an¬ 
nounced in lovncb. It {s all a very 
admirable breakfast, in eluding nothing 
very astonishing {one doesn’t like being 
jyitonished at meals, especially in presence 
.of Royalty), but a good manv very excel¬ 
lent tbit/s. Pauili (Mllels make capital 
entrees, and so do duckling and peas, 
even when ibev come disguised in French, 

I .obster salad and nTavnimaise are good, 
loi), lor those who have good digestions, 
and mi are ham and longue in aspic jolly, 
and collar of veal, and all the rest* of i|. 
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It is sin net hii>_Lf of a |in//|c to guess *i r by 
tlie able ////tffrfiz/j wfio composed this 
nVmi could bring himself at the end of' 
his task calmly to ^et dow 11 *' cold mast 
fow'ls 1 in simple Pnglidi, Put he did it : 
though one would Mi] ipi isc I ha I ** pen lets 
rot is. In lids L would have done as well. 

Three years and a lew months ago - 
on \o\cmbiT J71h, (Kpj, lo lie precise, 

I ler Majesty the (Jureii dined at Windsor, 
and wli.il was offered her appears on her 
mom for the meal, here reproduced. 
Again we mav recognise a graceful ensmo 
pohlanPm in the :* It 1 lion, red mullets 
[lone Italian .fashion standing jii^I below 
an indefinite Indian didi of bwh, the 
partridges being cook v *I in a blemish w^iy, 
and the mast beet of H]d Fngland giving 
general Mippmt, wliilc the whole feast is 
held together ami given liuish by a general 
layer of lire bivnrh language. Truly onr 
phteeii has none 1 if tin r exclusive < Chau¬ 
vinism her grandson nf t ieimjfVtv, who 
was some time since reported to ha\*e 
ordered all Ids menus to be shi fait in 
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(lermn wholly and entirely, The design of 
this t: 1 is in. gold, blue, red, ami brown. 

Now ift- arrive at a mum which gives a 
piece of information as to a taste or Her 
Majesty's which is little known. It is :p taste 
for roast hoof and plum pudding eaten from 
the same dish. The relove, as one sees, is 
roast beer, with Yorkshire pudding and 
phim pudding served with it. Truly* our 
< t )ueen onnld offer no better testimony of 
Iht Indy Knglish character than her pre- 
Vrvncc for a combination of the two 
national dishes on tire same plate. Whether 
a publie knowledge of this preference will 
lead to the eating of beef and plum pudding 
together as a goner; J fashion, we are unable 
to pmphusv : hut if such, a* result actually 
follow- we do venture life prophesy digestive 
trouble among ^liose of Her Majesty’s 
subjects blessed (or otherwise) with a wa nker 
constitution than that of their Oueen. 
Another very noticeable thing noticeable in 
most of these menus is that Her Majesty 
always has a certain sound “stniftl-by,"or more, 
on a side table. These are usually hot and 
cold fowls, beef, and tongue, all very om client 
lesoUrce^ in ease of a temporary tl is taste for 
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ROYAL MENUS. 


t wittily ii^litill ' £ cold roast fouls 'that dis¬ 
tinguished flu: other menu, Vegetables and 
sweets are precisely ns before. * 

Our next is the menu of the (Inecn's diu- 
nA on Monday, September jHili, i ttph, at 
Ikiluiornk The border, with its stilus' heads, 
thistles uml heather, is extremely and appro¬ 
priately Secjfoh, hut the written list is pine 
and uninterrupted Kreuch until we arrive at 
tint excellent “Side lalje, 1 with its fowls, its 
tongue, *md its beef. Sfi muc h had we written 
when wo glanced at the ]ist again and saw 
tjwl we wen 1 mistaken : the list /x pure 
]'ren< h except for the one very Ibilish item 
“mast beef,’' which must always stand im¬ 
portant in any dinner which shall please 
I ter Majesty. And, indeed, though du¬ 
mmies he Ibench, there is nmeli sound 
British food disguised in tins list. ThiTe is 
o£-tail soup, fried whiling, haunch of venison, 
a*nd si tiffed turkey- though there are w orthy 
people who might fail to recognise Ihrse 
things in “ potage au\ c|iunu-s de bmuf," 
“merlans frils, L) “hankie de venaison,'* and 
£l dilutes lareis. 1 ' Just as n gentleman from 
the country, whom we onc e observed at a 
great restaurant after he had ordered £I Tied 
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di pore an lh charnel,'’ by pointing to the 
words with his linger: and who was mightily 
uma/ed, a minute later, at receiving a pig's 
trotter. * 

On August 2 nd of lasL year, i hf King of 
Siam look luncheon with Her .Majesty, An 
lhat (Veasion, by reason of the preferences of 
the Koyal guest, the dishes were of a much 
lighter nature than are generally set before 
the Koval family. The menu card, which was 
printed in the colours of Siam, is here repro¬ 
duced. . ( lear tapioca soup is not heavy, nor is 
sole ;m gralm, nor spinach with eggs, nor 
pearlies and rice. Indeed; the heaviest dish 
in the luncheon proper would seem to be 
braised beef with macaroni ; hut there stands 
tin- faithful buffet, laden as umulI with hot and 
i old roast fowls, eohl m^st beef and tongue, 
and in additiuit, with lobster and salad: 
ready for the sueeoflr of such as may ficiiuire 
■it. . * 

Three days later is the date of our next 
exam] the but then there was no Oriental 
monarch to consider." (.'onset piently, observe 
the < 1 i fieri 1 1 i ce A ft er t h e s on \ i th e re a re 
fillets of soles, llllets of beef, lowls, goose- 
livers in jelly, green peas, , omelet tr, and 
brown bread pudding with cherries. Am^ 
t h e ft) w I s a n d tong tie on the be life t a rt ■ 
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rrinlurrA'I hy roll! and salad and 

JTnrhmicsnn tuast. Jhu khigham I J ahu e was 
tin* srriu: of this hmrhi-iin, and tilt:* design 
of tint uumi r;inL in gold, green, red, and 
1)1 IK-, is perhaps mini. 1 n markable fur com¬ 
plexity than fur beauty. 

Last we have a remarkable mrmi card of 
a hnn lunn consumed, Hot hy our Ouec n, lutt 
In 1 her i^r;iJnNi hi. 11 1 l ■ ( n im:j n l-jitpcror. The 
luncheon was prepared and eaten on Hoard 
dh' Knrpcroj’s \ a cl it Neh'or (previously 
77/E//A in course id a ran . Tin.* menu is 
written very hnniedlv in pencil, and, wonder 
of all wonders, jn Knglish ! Somebody 
seems to have U rn in such a Inirry ns to 
forL.nl all his Knneh amj the Kmpvror's order 
/is to < rL-nuan menus at the same time. I hf 
void “ Intu luotl " I-' hastily abbnv (ated to 
*’lunch," and 41 Imperial l> is left oul 
altogether. widt h looks rather lil*e an insidi¬ 


ous sort of Nnverthele/S, no 

treasonable attempt is made to starve the 
Kmperof. (navy soup, fillet of sole, with 
anchovy sauce, fricasseed chicken and 
macaroni, lillct of beef saute with mush 
rooms, mast leg of lamb and mint sauce, 
with green peas; beans, asj>aragus and butter, 
chocolate puddings, marasctdilb jelly, caviar, 
dessert, and coffee this lunch spells any¬ 
thing but starvation. And. if this is the: 
iiisuflh lent luncheon of ihr i h rtna'fi Kmpcior 
in a hurry, racing his yacht, what must his 
full dinner fie like at home, with plenty of 
time to eat it ? 
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vuiir ingenuity, <-mjjloy ynur kt*eHC£t agents, 

I he must trusted :irill experiem ed officers of 
die faw, L * watch this woman clay arid night, 
,ii id hi ing In i ;imi[ ]ut ueromphcrs to jlislin 
I am .j. rich man. aiM l am prepared to 
devote Juhtli inv life and my money lo 
i ins great ranse, When we have obtained 
siiflif'ir-ill lw ideuee, let u^ lay our information 
Im Inn *dir amhnrilics.” * 

'lie ii h?L n I .it me i JiMLJL’hMuFly : after a 
iiiomi-m lii- spi ike. < 

11 Wlui tn' uirv[( in Naples has dnuhde-s 
given 11 le I In 11 ii 1Fkt'-H jl] ;l i ■£ utMt leva I dr silrx k, 
hi’ saal, *\-i nr I if Mini'. Knlurhv i^ ji rleyer 
[IS VOII SI lj p| l ' ■ ll: I li> I i[ L , sf|[ L wtl f inna in 
r | LI i r I fi)l [?»■ ]Hi--i-N!. Yi lUr Im s( ] jj.-Ul, lllL'fV 
Into, is lii d<> liullnii;.:, and allow 11 il■ In walek 

She sn-[n L --[-n \ h ji i, -hr i.-H-s rm| sllspret UU\" 

*' 'Mini is m i.imh ihr i;isr," I answered. 
"Take a s, ■, i \o..L.jr, nr do something lit 
rvsli ji i■ m Jiir i ,| 1 1u1 1 1 1 nln ii i, J lr.nl ; you took 

IPV( | ^^\i ]|( | r 

11 Sc t u mjji J \ nil he if \n\] k new llir Woman, 
arid il Viiu h.iiJ just gem 1 through inv teiiible 

(■\[jr'T'ii 'llr'i.--*/ # 

" t Iraiili-d, hu( tin n ; -t let this gel on yom 

'/u lTr's, Kril ,IS%l|| rd [ flM I \\ Oll’t lea Vt; a 

-muir imlniiu'd in imuirl the woman, and 
I’l.n whrll dir light moment i 'i il III's l will 
a ppf v to von." 

J h.nl In be saiishrd with this replv, and 
sinm alUTwni'iIs I left I hilraver. \ spent a 
winter oi anxiety, <luring which lime I heard 
n< ( up of Mini 1 , koluehy, Uuer again mv 
snsiiL.’iijii^/U'!'' slumbering. and my attention 
vv*Js turned in |Eul sririuv will'll was ill oner 
till 1 delljll .ttlil ■‘.iilai'e ol m\ life. \v]lrh, ill 
111' 1 MilV ot tile Inhnwuig UMI, I li l VI Vn l a 
in tU: I mm I hii i'.ivlT. 11 r.i ii ;is folk m s : 

l ' M \ hi \n II j \|I, ] have n <-r\\ nl an 

in\ilalio!i Liiili |nr yon and iji\m!I' lo him 
ami s]i rp nr\t ) ijd.n :d Sir John Wiulojt's 
| tl at < ■ at ii n. ^ i j li a la • >i n jiiit^l', aw a rv 
ilia! liis liursi-, Aja\, ii lla- favourite foiathr 
1 *i. j rl n, 1 ion t on a nv am in i il ivl'-im lliis 
mvilatam throw owr [ill other i , nitai. , eii|j-nh 
Jot dll’ sake l j I IL There |- im n>- |n thti ih.ill 
meets lh' rye. 

' \ fUirt sini i Ir]^, 

*■ " {'* p'r rv 1 Jr- ik u i.\G* 

1 rfil'ed hark hi |#lili:Her to ar-ri-pt l]ie ( 
rm union, and on'ihr- lollmvuii; 1 ruiav went 

< low n ii t | .p. in i iim; for dinner. I Jul'rayer 

h;a] jini\rd earlier in dm day, ayrl d had rtoi 
yrl had an rij><,rtunilv of seeing him .done. 

hen 1 rin i i i d die dia w ii^ rot mi lieforr 
tlimiei i loan, ] m\ ^ ( -lt one of a lar^e \ jarkv. 
M y liiisl eattiL 4 ioi wa n I lo n L ih i ve me. J 
Miapjinmd to iiave met Sir John .several limes 


at Ills club in town, and hu now signified his 
pleasure at seeing me in his house. A moment 
nftei wards ht mirnihurd im 1 to a bright t j yt d 
gir] of ahout nineUrrii years of age, I lei 
name was Ali .nn Carr. She had very dark 
eves and hair! a liansparriiL rompleMnig and 
a manner lull ol vivarilv and rnti'Migi lit e, I 
noticed, h' '-.t ever, an anxious expression 
abmil her 11 j >■-, am] also I led now anti then, 
when engag'd in the nmsl animaied eon 
veisafron, sin lost fi iself in a n yeru 1 ol :i 
si anew h;d | ■ - i iil’ul nalurv. She would wake 
Iroin 11 iest b lj r - el ina tl l ■ i it ion with an obi a uis 
MnrL and a addeiied mlnur. I fuimd '’fie 
was lo hi. 1 in oinpjiinoii al dinner, and mjom 
dis[ ip\eied 'i.tl hers was an imen sling, 
indeed, dei uif'ui, ]lewmalitv. Slir knew 
I he wurhl a; * \ add la Ik well. Our eomersa 
lion .prcseiu . rlnfled to llie great sufijeel of 
the lean; Sr ]ohn \ViuU)nS roll. Ajax. 

“ I fe is ;l euuly," ei ied the girk 'A lo\e 
him lor kin Cl, as wlio would uo[ wlm fud 
ever seen Ii j■ ? lull il lie wins die I Jerby. 
wliv. tfkn, i gralilnde ” %he paused and 
elasfted bet hands, llien drew heist 11 up, 
eolouruig. 

tL Are \ or. very iiiih h iideli sled in tile 
result bf llu ie, > r ] t ould not h< d j v asking. 

11 Alt mv iiuLire (urns on i(d' she said, 
dioppiug hei wlire to a Ui\v wins] ht. ll l 
think/’ she I:>Litjtmeii, “ Mi\ I JnErayt r iiiletids 

10 t tinlide m um. I know mu milling about 

you, Mr. LI ad, Ibr Mr. I hilVayer lias told 
me. I am so glad in meet you, I eannet 
sav any imnv now, hut mv omiiion is\>iie o! 
great anxh-tv. ’ - f 

ller words somewhat, surprised me, but l 
could not i juest ion her lurther al th.it moment. 
CaLer on, however, when We reUiiin d lo llie 
diawing-i'i h> in, I [|]iprn.H'lu d 1 u-r side. Slur 

11 poked n [i e[ig< i |y w hen -d n - i;i u me ■. 

" 1 have been all uver ] imope thb 
summer/' Mie -.aid, gain : " don t Vuu waul to 
see some o| mv photographs r 1 

She molioii,-d me to jl seat near her side, 
and Liking up a hook opened it. We hrjil 
i)\W tile phi'h igrapli.s j she I urrinI Iln j pagi i, 
talk ing eagerly. Suddenly Mm pul hi-r liand 
to In r brow, jind her lace limnd deadly p.de, 

'■ Wliat is tlie nudler r 1 ” 1 asked. 

Sin- Mid no| speak |or a momeiiL fail I 
n'olieed tluiT [he mnisjitrr slorjrl oh her fore¬ 
head. l J rese)illv she g[i\e a Mgh n| relu l. 

" ll has passed/ she said. *' ^ es. 1 sillier 
;Ui indeserihabfe agony in mv head, bill it 
does not last now more than a moment or 
two. ;o one lime die pamused lo sLiy, h a 
nearly an hour, and I was almo l r la/y at die 
end. il ha\c had llicsn shaip sort ol ncimdgic 
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Mr i ■ -c r^i Vi u- ir IT |., Iii..\lili r,|n 11 h-1 


a threat nunv men 

I ]|1,ll|l L no 
1 m ■]tU ; Miss {V 1 1t 
i 'Ml 1 r II IT e |[* [ (> 
spi :iL w MS l; r l hl r 
anil i u l n in. * 

f ( Is I'fl 1 Mllv 
hr r ln ;HM v w hjrli 
i 111 p I es ses one/’ 
sin ^ said, ■■ j[ is 
P* also In r pnWiT 
she ilivru s v<?ii mu 
oj mut^L'It iuj]i 

plenty, M lion J 

JIM jwav from hf 
I must rt ji ili> . I 
am restless it is 

J 1 ' I I|uu_l;Ii '-■lit' llVp 

lloj i/i -i 1 i hi ■, and 
vet -So has never 
dour ' o, I lr iiii^ 

1 l i ;_!o ]trick lo Iht 
run u Si n 
slie in sitaled and 
Tjl■ r mI ili il. Sane 
h nil r.niit li] i H jin I 

e O lit Hi n II f) |;L <-r- 

ml! jt i ts (ir c [m 
u j ",lI ion iv-ntinii d 

tllL'IV su. i\. 

I li:i L runim; 
late ] jcmii'i'l 1 )ij 
flJV+T in I he ”1111 »k 
i n p. i l^hii, Ui 
I o i n 11 [ i 'lif”! 1 ■s 


pains from j ehild, hut situ v I have mnsiiLli-d 
Mine, Kolurhv 

I star led. Sin■ loolo d U|t .it nu- j ml 
nodded. 

“ Ml’ ivniiM- uiu have heard of Iht/’ she 
mi id : who I ms m>( . J Sin.- is puke tin ■ most 
won dr nln I, di 'liulit nit us ana it in exislei nv. 
Sin■„ 11 idt-fd, is j iioi-ior Iti hau - ei mi liileiuv in. 
I understand that 11 u■ men of the profession 
Jiv innd w h h jealousy, and small wundr r. fn-i 
i nri’s are so ma i \ elloi^s, Yes* Mi\ I lead. \ 
went io puile lull ;i dn/eti ol our preaU si 
doi'inis, jtid lin-v eoidd do riot Si ml: lor mr; 
I ml sinr v I lu\e 1 m ill to Mule, Koludiv tin- 
[uiii conn's 1ml seldom. and w hen *il do^-s 
Jiisr from nnv f uuse i) pui> klv subsides, I 
lu ve nuirli to t limik Sit lor, I lave y* m ever 
sir ji her '■? “ 

** Yes, 1 toplii d. 

lt Am I ^]ori t von likif }n'T ? ' emitiuiied tin 1 
fdi'K t Li^nlv. 11 Is she not liea util li 1, tile mnsl 
beantiiul wmfljn in ilu- world ? IVrlup.s von 
have eonsull^d lier for your health : fshe fins 


alum* and I !n^:m In -1 Ji-ak ai nm u 

" \ on iisker i iri l- |m t o|in- In | - ■ for j pur'* 
finsr-,'’ I s:iu f. " M iss l Sri, Mu- j tr'l whom I 
look in to diurn i, I tin I n i loir I 11 u- tS.it u n i 
had somctl.iiu to t ounnuun’jSs \\ iul is 
die ilia LLi ■[' . J 

"Srt ilow 11 , 1 lead* I lu \e hull 1 1 to tr II urn." 
'* Ilv tin wav," I eoiiniiin d, is I sank inlo J 
the nearest rh.iir. 11 do \ oit know dint Miss ('arr 
is under tile inllui iu'e cd Mllie L krtkh liv f* 
l,L I know ri. ami hdote 1 ;nn liutln r, 
iell me what vmi think oj liev." 

Slie is a Sand votin' L;id/’ J n pin d, “and 

I should s;L\ a lj iioJ Mile 1 Mil >llr m ' Ills |o 

■ . * 
hale Until j]e Sin- limli d el mm 11. alul 

anv rase ] oliseru'd M in Jut I;l■ n and 

manner,' 1 

“You an- li^St-, she is siilh rin^ from a 
\eiy eousiiLenilile aii\ietv. 1 will explain 
all ihnl to \on presently, \nu* please. ^iu l 
v^m hrsi atjeiition to ihe lollouin^ Retails. 

II is about a month ml'o thal *\ firs! ivoi-h i < I 
a visit from 1 rank Callhnipr, Su John* 
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WmtonN nephew, and the junior partner of 
(hiice, Nicholson, and Callhurpe, the great 
sttn kjobbers in (kurick Hardens. 1 did some 
legal business lor this firm some years ago, hut 
the matter on which Odthorpc ( ante lo see 
me was not one connected with his business, 
hut of a purely private character.'* 

* h Am I to hear what rt is ? ” 

Ll You are, and the first piece of information 
1 mean to impart to you is Ihe following. 

I* ranI e Halthovpe is engaged to Miss l hit/’ 1 
" Indeed Y' V * 

u 'Hie engagement is of three months' 

dak 1 .' 1 ■ 

l * When are they to lie married ?' 
u That altogether depends mi whether Sir 
John U" inti his favourite, Ajo x a wins tlu: 

I Jerhv or no!.' 1 

“ What do you iman ? " 

Ll To explain, J must tell you something of 
Mis* ('hit’s early histurv," 

i sal hark in my chair and prepared lu 
listen. JJufrayer spoke slowly, 

'“About’a year ago, " lie began, 11 Alison 
(air lost her father* She was then eighteen 
years nf age, and still at school. Her 
“TimH her died when she was five yeaVs old. 
The father was a West Indian morel util, 
and had made bis money slowly and w ith 
care. When ho died he left a bundled 
thousand pounds behind him and an 
extraordinary will, The girl whom you 
met to-night was his onlv child. Henry 
(larr, Alison'\s father, had a brother, helix 
(iarn a v lergynian. in his will 1 leury 
nhide his brother Alison's sole guardian, 
Lind also his own residuary legatee., The 
interest of the hurnlii d thousand pounds was 
to be ilevoU d altogether to 1 lie girl's benefit, 
but the capital was onlv to come into her 
possession on certain condil u ms. She was 
to live wilh her uncle, and m l ive the interest 
ol the money as long as sUe remained single. 
'After the death of the mu le she was at ill, 
provided she was unmamid, to receive the 
interest during her lifetime. At her death 
tile properly was to go to helix ( art's eldest 
son, or, in case lie nib dead, to his children. 
Provided, however, 'Alison married according 
to the conditions of the ^ ill, the whole of the 
lymddhl thousand pounds was to be settled, 
on her and her Phildnn. The conditions 
were as follows 

Tiie man who married Alison 'was to 
settle a similar sum of one hundred thousand 
upon her anil her children, and he was also 
Id add the name of Harr to Ills ow n. hailing 
the fu fill mint di these two conditions, Alison, 
df she married, was to lose the interest and 


capital of her father's fortune, the whole 
going to helix Harr for his life, and after fiim 
ho his eldest son. Oil this point, the girl's 
father seems to have had a crank -he was 
often heard ty say that he did not intern!' to 
amass gold in order to provide luxuries for a 
stranger. 

lt 1 Let the man who marries Alison put 
pound to pound/ lie would cry ; 4 that's fair 
enough, otherw ise \hc money goes 1 ' to my 
brother/ r • 

‘ Since her fathers death, Alison has had 
one or hvu proposals from elderly Uicil of 
great wlji1:1i. but she naturally would not 
consider them W hen she became engaged, 
however, to i dthorpe, he had every hope 
that lie wool . be able to fulfil the strange 
conditions o! ihe will and meet her fortune 
without e<pue .41111 on his owu account. The 
engagement 1 -, now- of three months' date, 
and here com s the extraordinary part of die 
story, tfahh tpr, like most of bis kind, isw 
speculator, and lias large dealings both in 
stork* and sLnes ant, 1 on the Lmf. He is a 
kern sportsman, 

“ Now, ptav, listen. Hitherto he has 
always been n-markable for his luck, which 
has been, of course, as much due to his own 
common seine as anything else; but since 
Ids engagement to Miss Carr his financial 
ventures have lu eii so persistently disastrous, 
hnd Ins losses so heavy, that he is practically 
now on die verge of ruin. Several most 
re ma r ka t j I e and u na coo u 11 1 a b le things have 
happened recently, and it is now 'almost 
certain licit someone with, great resources 
has been using his influence against him. 
You will naturally say that the |>ersor; whose 
object it would he to do so is helix 
( hit, but beyond the vaguest suspicion 
there is not the slightest evidence against 
him, lie 1 has been interested in the engage¬ 
ment from the first, and preparations have 
even been made for'the wedding. It is true 
that Alison does not like him, and resents 
very much the clause in the will which cone 
pels* her to live with him ; hut as far as we 
can tell, he has always been systematically 
kind to lu r, and takes the deepest interest in 
('nUhnrpi/s affairs. I Jay by day, however, 
these affairs grow worse. , * 

“ About a furlmgh^ ago, Calthorpemcttially 
discovered that shares warn* being lurid'against 
him on which he was jxtying enormous 
di IK‘retires, and had finally to buy them back 
at tremendous loss. The business^vas done 
through a broker, but the identity oh his 
client is a mystery. We nmf ronu* to his 
present position, which is a uioyt crucial oni\ 
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N^\l Wednesday is the Derby Day* and 
(’;!lthor|je fiopes to retrieve his losses by a 
bin coup, ns be has harked Ajax at an avera^ 
price of five to two i j i order to win one 
hundred thousand oil the hoijat alone. He 
lias been rjuictly gelling his money on during 
the last two months through a lot nf different 
commission agents. If he .senires this big 
price lie will he in a position to marry Alison, 
and lift diffic ulties willjjc at an end. If, on 
the otli(*r hand, the hofse is beaten, ( 'nllhoipe 
is ruined." 

• “ What are the chances for the horse ? “ 1 
asked. 

“As far as I ran tell, they arc splendid. 
He is a magnificent cream re. a hay colt with 
black points and comes of a splendid stoc k. 
His grand-sire was ('olunel t iilljnghanrs 
Trumpeter, who was the champion *■!" bis 
year, winning the I >erhy. the Two Thousand 
(iuincas, and Si. I r egei\ 'Mure is nol a 
•three-year old with such a fashionable ancestry 
as Ajax, Lind Sir John Wimon is confident 
that lie will follow thejf glorious record. 1 


“ Ha'jti you any reason [o suspect Mine. 
Koluchy in this matter?” I asked. 

“None. Without doubt (aitliorpr pos¬ 
sesses an enemy, but w|io that enemy is 
remains to he discovered. II is natural eivmy 
would he Felix ('air, but to all appearance 
the man lias not mmed a linger against him. 
helix is well off, Urn. fill his own account, 
amUit is scarcely lair to suspect him’ of the 
wish In deliberately ruin Ids niece's prosphets 
*:md her happiness. (hi the utlu v hand, Midi 
a scries of disasters rr(ild dot happen to 
('altlun pe wiihoni a rautc, liiuI .we haw go! 
to face that lari, Mmr. Koludiy Wfiuld, of 
course, he capable of doing the business, hut 
we cannot find I hat Ivlix ( a it even knows 
her." 

“ II is nice e docs,’’ 1 cried, “ She ronsull s 
her she is under her rare ," 1 

11 I know dial, and have followed up the 
elue very rai elullv , 1 said I Julravcr. “ (>f 
course, the l ici dial Alison dsits Iter I wo or 
three times a iwrk, end in [til prohaliilily 
confides in her lully, make^ il all impoitant. 
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tn watch Iu.t carefully. 'That lift: b *idi the 
history which vmu have unfolded of Mims 
Koluehv, makes it essentia! IEile t we should 
take ]ir 1 r into inrr ciili'tilations, 1ml up in llir 
pi'iSeni (Eii-ir is mil a' breath of suspicion 
against la i. All Un ns nn die MerU. If 

\ju\ V ill-,, wtlorVel till 1 ]HTM)I1 is will) H 
(allhurpes secret eiiem*. will have Ids loul 
pumo'C drh'atnd.' 

rarlv I hr following morning. Sir |nlin Win 
ton luok Muliaverund nivse]| f<» die (raining 
seal lies. ,\] P'is ( \ w\ ;ii -r-r hirij Auk i J us, flu 
mil Mas horn “hi c nr! - 1 nr inspeed ora ami I had 
seldom s l ■ i *, i ,i more n lU^m Jin ail aminaf. He 
was, as I >ipl r.iwi b:u l d< \m i i! m si limi. a in ;yj u 
bav will: bl.uk points. His broad I ore! lead, 

I irilliant *-\ l">, I ij.uk n m//k ■„ and i \\ urn h d 

nosiriK | triii 1 1 ,n met I LI u - A rail ml hM I ill i* mL w like 
(hi. 1 lr hny, liplil bod\,. w l[ ri i lu ■ eh m^ah s I hml is. 
wi'ii' ess, niiaFK ai1a|t|(-i1 I'ui dc maximum dr 
VeII i-p i]ji m( l 11 s| in'i [_ ,\ - tia- spii i I l-( I nvann'r ■ 

cun l■ ri (! am! | 1 r.nir ■ e[ behnv us. ljli r adsnun 
tun i fi m Id sr a Li '[ L lv In' lap; m hoimt Is. 

. Mn l a l r in j j.i 11ifukir v,as almost leviTisbl\ 
t'M ltei ] r She \vi -| it h | ] tn I lie In irsr and 
lulled lmn nit lus k-rbead. I heard In-r 

■'iTiuniuir i hmy lew bin > his ear. I fie 

t leal un ■ mu a 1 1 iii - I ante and 1 u;i ulihiE r \ e 

upon her as jj hr imdi-MtHjd : lie luriliri 1 

ivspi Irir led Lo LI II- “[rib eai’t ss bv pusllili” tils 
111 ist 1 forward fur her In sli'ukr, 

11 i June no doitii] whuleHT o| llir result.’ 
said Sir John U inton. as he walked round 
;iJ-■ ■ -vi 1 c 1 1 lu' animal. r\aminii]“ lbs points 
:iiii L i j 111 j 1 p.s]/ 111 his j ji a leetimis. lt If Ajax 
d'TTM not win 1 In ■ Mi tI iv, ] sba II m ver 1 jl.- 1 i l. \ e 
in a lu n'se apain. He dim sprite in l wv 
Vutie lo tlie 1i amer, who m idt Ll d ■ LIu■ In it o- 
uas led hack to [ns slables. and Me icturiied 
to the house. 

As ivr crimed die Mi i m us I found tnvseli 
In Miss t air’s side, 

ir \ l>, s|^- i L \elai u m s f. a ji ikiriLt uji at me. 

^ief c\’er- sparkling, " Aja \ Is sale io Min. Mas 
Me. E )i ilr L i \er r onlidr i 1 in \ou, Mr. Head 

11 I h iia-h I answeii d 
Mi y vou nndi lstam! nn - ;j;i eat aiiMt.lv J 

11 I do. Mill ! think \ou nun lest assiiretk 

II J am itllV jlld^e (tfa florae,-[lie tavuiiMh is 

SLJI e Eo U'in till I are, " ( 

t " I wish Trank i null I hear von,' - she erred ; 
'Hie is t'a lihlv urinous. Me has had sm li .1 
[|iurr stu cession of misjortmxs. < If course, 
\ ivould niarrv liim ltI: s<IK\ and .will, without 
;inv loMum . a the worst njiins lo the wotsl ; 
hlU 1 lien ■ will he no worst,' she mill Milled, 
I it lidilh, “ !(a A ja\ will save ns 1 inlhA He?e 
sfie paused, ariA pulled out her wall'll, 

* ,l J did nui know it was so late/' slijt 1 


exclaimed I have an appointment with 
Mnit. 1 . Kolm hv lids inornin^. h must /isk 
,^ii jolin Ut s' rid mo to llio station at mv v." 

She hurrii d lonvard to speak to the old 
-mtitleman, and I hifraver and [ Il j 11 heliiud" 

!s , ' 

Soon atlei waids we all returned lo 1 auldou, 
and on the tnllowinn Monday 1 naaaved a 
telegram If'uin I >utraver. 

*' l 'onu 1 T' ■ dinner seven o elm k. [in 
porhiut. wm hrs brief message, 

I res]Hi]u|. ■ i in the m thru la live, aiyl at the 
riidit ln'iir mne off to MillV.iver's flat in 
siiaiiesluiiA .I'o'iiue, arriving |hjju tual to die 
nionn ait. 

" I h;t\e krd t ’illtllorpe to meet Voll," 

e\eki imed I 1 -.raver, coming lor wart! when I 
apju ared 1 ' :s ill luek titles Mini eloselv. IE 
i lie hoi'se |i i hr is absolute I v ruined, 1 
ei iru'ualed t L r an' becomes more aelive as llie 
i i ucii'i I In mi opri iafiles. Ah, I iei e lie mmes 
n i >|ieak for ■ msell. 

TEic r i lot tr ■ : s ; [in m u i ipen. ami t 'all hoi 
was ainionii ■«]. I hi I raver iuti'oduced liitu 
to me. and t' ne\1 mpmeril ue went into tile 
dining mom I ttalehed him with interest. 
11 r was a u nia n, si inn w h.u slight m 

build, with. ioiup thin lace and a heavv 

moLLsiach'.'. : le wore a worried and anxious 
look pam] u I o wal llc.s^ ; his a in ■ nutst \wwr 
\ 'ps ti a [joui i w ■ nh * ail in veais. I hums; i Irrmer 
[|r L ii iVr* ] ;u 11 »ss ji rue sevi -rat 1 irnes w it h an 
I’xpn ssii i^ o! 'lie most intense curiosity, and 
asMjnir as the na-d luid eun)e to an end, 
run led 11 ie r' 'ovcisation lo the topic dial was 
uppermost iu .ill s iiu' man Is, , 

hn ! Uilraver has told me allj ahmil vou % Mr. 
Head ; vou me in his ermlidence, and llu-re 
fore iu mitu 

'■ ]k L assim t| of mv kciTi inleivsh' I 
auswiTei], “ I know how much vou h.ne 
slaked on Ifr hivourite. 1 saw the eiill on 
Saiunlav. [ fe is a mnuriiiicrui cn atiire, and I 
s[lot 1 1r 1 >av is sale |o win, t [iat IS " I pa llsn k 
and looked lull uilo die \oim^ mans lace. 
" W e hi i hi it not 1 te | k psmI j|r h tr you |o hedije t rn 
ihi' inos! ad vnilaL*i -ous lerms f " I sMLtL;cstei I. 

"I see tile pi 51 i ■ to liu/ll IS ElVC to lolU" I 111, J 

" Vcs, and I slumld stand to win about 
J.- .^0,000 either ua\\ tl J could negotiate die 
Iransaeiion, hu| |hal woulrl not effed uiv pur 
pose. \ fm !ia\c lu ard, I know, from Mulmvcr, 
alf aboul mv en^aip^uent, and the slranL;c 
conditions of old f air s will. Then: is no 
don hi that I possess a concealed rnrtViV, 
whose object I is lo ruin me : hut if Aja\ wins 
I could uhlain suflicicnt credit to ri^ht mvsclJ^ 
an<l also to fulfil the < inulitions of t ail's v ill. 
^ es 1 will stand to ii now','every penny. 
J'lie l^ r ;rsc can win, and by 1 leaven hu shall !' J 
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As hi: spoke (althnrpe brought down his 
list with a liluw mi tlie.-? table that set ihr 
glasses danemg. A glanm was sulifk ient tif 
>|iiHY that hi- nerves were strung up In the 
highest pitch, and that a little^ more excite 
mrlit Wuiild make him sr m i n eh ausweral n li ■ 
[or hi'' actions. 

lL I have already given vntt mv :icl\ ii■*■ in 
this mallei 1 , ’ said 1 Julravcr, in a grave tune. 


■-U 

iv;iit for *you,* ]f, oil the other hand, vnu 
lose, all is hist. It is the ancient adage, 1 A 
1 pil'd in die lund, M 

" ft would he a dead rrn*v h " lie interrupted, 
(Aeilrdlv. 1 and I want a gulden eagln" j wu 
heeiir spots Unued on in, pale eluvLs, mid 
the glitter in llis eVl 'S siIOW I d flow hi - 1 411 W, Is 
die eVeilemenl which consumed linn. ^ 

" 1* saw in \ u n r 1 1 l ■ this tiu uni lie. he w eni i m. 



11 i n i 1111 ■ i. j i m--. ft <. ii i i ii iii 111 - i t-, i i. \ [ in ■ i hj j i ■" 


He inrneil and fared di' L young man as lie 
s] "if; r t+ | \\ t n dd sav elnpl Nit irally, el ioi isi ' 
1 he eei t.iin game n< »wg and gel nut * H it, 
^ on have ]iltinged lav Ion heavilv' ill this 
m.i L Li -i' r As In your■ | ifrsclU rim ot' ill lurk, 
ii will lum, tle|ieniI upon it, and is tmly a 
r |iu sdon of time. If you hedge now ym will 
have in pm off your marriage, that is nil. In 
the long >1 mm yon wil I > be a Me to tnlfiF the 
str;«ige conditions which C*arr has enjoined 
on his daughter's future husband, and if I 
know Ahsui'i aright, she will be willing to 


"Of course, Sir -John Jinnws mv portion 
well amt lluTn ■ b no expense spared h! guard 
and watch ihe hor^y. He is linrr fit day 
or night by n|i 1 amI tnmn d grooms in tfie 
training stables Whom! mv eneim may 
be, 1 defy him lo tamper wuh the horse. tty 
the wav, van must ronn■ down to see the 
rare, Ihtfraver: 1 insist upon it, and von too, 
Mr Head. Ves, I should like you liolFi to 
bf there in tju: hour of mv g^eai suro.sv I 
saw Kusfiion,’ the trainer* to day* and hi h savs 
the rare is all over, bar shouting.” 
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This was Monday night, and' thcv following 
Wednesday was Derby J lay. On the next 
evening, irnpc]Krcl by an unconlrolklble desire 
to ml.' (alHiorjitfj f billed ;i hansom and 
gafc lb<: driver the name of his club, 1 frit 
certain dial l should Imd him there. U'lu-n 
[ arrived Oh: porter told me 1 lull he was in die 
house, and sending up my card, I went across 
lo the tape machine, which was In king* jiw;iv 
under its glass rase in die lull, Two or 
three mm were standing beside id chatting. 
J lir Derby ]aJt (A had jusf imiir through, 
and a page bov was liming tin- lape into 
lengths, an<I jiimirng them un to a gn l-ii 
!> ni/i- boaid hi (he hall I gLiuri.il hurriedly 
ihroiigh (hem. K veils Ajax, four lo one 
Mi [glu Star, eleven to two The Midge, eight 
lo one Dav Daun, J IV11 a hand on my 
shoulder. and l ullhorpe sli n>d beside me. 1 
was starili d ai his nppi. imu<- n* Thi ie was a 
haggJld, wild look ill Ins e\es t 

14 It s/enis Lo Id: all righl/ 1 l slid, rlici.-r 
Ihll). “I si o Aja\ lias gouu oft :i poim 
since this morning, huL I suppose llial lnpaiis 
nutliing ? " 

“ Hh, nothing," hr n plied ; “‘hen- has 
lio n a pot of money going on bright Star 
all dav, hut tin: favourite ran hold the held 
from start Lo finish. 1 saw him Lius morning, 
ami he is as lit ns possible. Rnshlon, tire 
trainer, says he absolutely ran t lose.’’ 

A small, dark man in evening dress 
approached us and overheard (lalthorpi/s 
last n mark. , 

1 *1’J| hi.ven level monkey about (hat, if you 
IKie, Mr. t'ulthoipe/' lie said, in a low, nasal 
voire. * 

V. 11 li’s a wager/' retorted ('ullhotpe, draw¬ 
ing oul his pocket houk with silver hound 
edges, and entering tin- bet. * l I'll make il a 
thousand, it you like? ” lie added, looking up. 

“ \\ ith pleasure/' eried the liide man. 
tl hues your friend fancy a nvtiling ? " 

*' No. thank von," 1 replied. * 

The man turned away, and went Ixick to 
his companions. 

“ Who is that Iclinw ? :I I asked of 
(khthorpe, 

“Oil, j very di-rviit little, chap. lie’s oil 
the Stork Kxrhange, au p d makes a pretty big 
hook'on Iris own account."’ 

“ So 1 should think," I replied "Why do 
you suppose he wants to lay against Ajax?” 

“ Hedging, [ should imagine/; ahswured 
ralllmrpe, carelessly. "One thousand one 
way nr ilu- other cannot make any difference 
now/' * 

He had scarcely said the words before 
' Dufrnyer entered the hall. 


“ i have been looking for yon, kfead,” he 
said, just nodding to (lalihorpe as he spoke, 
rand coming up to my side. 11 1 went to your 
house anti hi aid you were here, and hoped 1 
should run you to earLh. I want to speak in 
you. (’an von conn; with me?" 

L ‘ Anything wrong ? r> asked ( kdlhorpc, 
uneasily. 

41 l hope not," replied Dufrayer, “but l 
want lo have a won] with Head. I'wil! see 
you piv^ndv. t/altherpr." 

He linked Ins hand through my arm, and 
we left the i luU 

11 \\ 1 1 . 1 1 is ;t?" 1 asked, the moment, we 
got into I lie -I leek 

“1 want :mi to et me to my Hal. M Ess 
{ arr is ifme ind she wishes to see you/' 

“ Miss tb r at your Hal, and stir wishes to 
see me ? " 

l * She dot You will soon know al! aljout 
it, l b ad. I i re, let ns gel into this lumsom. f 
He haileil one which was passing ; we g*tt 
into it urn. drove quickly to Shaftesbury 
Avenue. 11 Mmver V’t bim.se]I" into lijs rooms 
with a laleh k - -v, and llie next monienl J found 
myself in Al^mi s presence. Slu- started up 
when she sa^ ! he lawyer and myself. 

“ Nuwg ,\l,v. t itrr/’ said 1 >ulrayi r, shutting 
tile <loi»r ha*' 1 1v, “ wv have not a moment lo 
Jose. Will v - oi kimllv repeat the Mury to 
Mr. I lead wine]] y <ni have just told me ?” 

- 14 lbil H is ihere amihing to he really 

frightened about ? .she asked. 

** l do not know of anyone who can judge 
of that better than Mr. dlrad. Toll him 
everything, please, and ai (Ucir/ J 

Thus adjmed, the girl began to speak. 

“J went as usual lo Mtm:. Koluihy this 
rtlternoon/' site began ; ** her Ireaiment does 
me a great ileal of good. She was even 
kinder than usual, 1 believe her to he 
possessed of a sort of second sight. When she 
assured me llial Ajax would win the Derby, 

1 felt so happv that 1 laughed in my glee. 
Slu- knows, no one better, how much this 
means to me. J was just about to leave her 
when die door of (he eonsiilling-room was 
opened, and who should appear slanding on 
the threshold bill my uncle, the Rev. Kelix 
(’art ! *Tliere is no love lost belween tnv 
uncle and myself, and 1 could not r help 
uttering a cry, half of fear and-, half of 
astonishment. 5 could see that he .was 
equally startled at seeing me, 

*‘MVhal In ihename of forlune lias brought 
yon lo Mine. Koluchy?* he cried. r 

<£ Madame rose in her usual stalely wayand 
went forward to meet him. (< 

li *'Vour niece, Alison, is fjulte an old 
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patient of mine/ she sjiilI ; Mint did you 
ncjt receive lily lek "ram ? ’ 

111 Nfi; I left home before it arrived/lw 
answered. * The iwins grew worse, and [ 
feft I must, see you, I have taken a horrible 
('th1 1 [ on tin. 1 joumuy.’ As he spoke lie took 
his handkerchief out of liis pocket, and 
sneered several limes. 1 le continued to 
stand on the threshold of the room. 

" * We]], good-bye, Alison, keep op your 
murage.,' cried Mnuvdxohu hy. She kissed 
no. 1 on my forehead and 1 left. L'nele ] \ 1i\ 
did not lake any further notice of me. The 
11 ll >n lent 1 went 


May; 1 Sire the torn piece or paper?'' I 
asked, gravely. 

The gill took it out of her pocket and 
bunded it to me. * 

“ \'i>ii don't mind if I keep llhs ? “ ] said. 
l * Xo, certainly ; but is I heir any cause for 
alarm ? ' 

'* 1 hope none, byt von did m il lo consult 
Dul'viycn Now, I have something *lo ask 
yon.’ 1 

• MY hal is that ? 1 

tl I >o not repeal what vrtil wefh good enough 
to tell 1 Jufrayer and me,*lo i 'allhuipo/ 1 
l * U !'*■ so?’ 1 


out, 

the 

door of 

t hi 1 

consu fling 

room 

was 

closed, 

Lind 

die lirst thing 

1 saw in 

the cur- 

l'lflor 

was 

a Lorn 

fuel v 

of l 

tier. It 

Jav on the floor, 

and 

rn list have 

drop 

peil 

out of 

l T ti ( 

Tr 1 

helix's 

[lLll'kl 

■L 1 

f recog- 

niseti the h 

ijmd wr ift 

ing to lie 

that or 

Mm.- 

. Kt 

iluehy's. 

i ,.i 

ckeil 

il up, 

;md 

these 

words 

in c t 

my 

e v i. 1 s ; 


1 I luiafiiaits ta Hiatts 
hit fatal fa ihe 
harst'} 1 could i*ut 
lead anv llllt1<T, 
as the letter was 
loi n across and the 
tidier half not in 
my possession* but 
the words fright¬ 
ened me, although 
1 did not under¬ 
stand them. 1 be¬ 
came possessed 

with a dreadful 
sense of depres¬ 
sion, I hurried out 



11 (let a use it 
would gi\e him 
m i dless anxiel 
I am going to take 
the matter up, and 
I trust all will he 
Keep your 
own counsel ; di> 
noi irll what you 
have just Ink!' Us 
to another Ining 
soul, and now I 
must ask yon hi 

leave Us.‘ T 

Her face grew 
while] - than ever; 
her anxious eves 
Lrawlk d from mv 
km- to f hitiavers, 
" 1 will see von 
to a Ransom/’ I 
said. 1 took her 
downstairs, put her 
i li to o n e, a n. d 
returned to the 
lawyer s presence. 

^ I am glad you 
sent for me. Du 
haver/' 1 answered. 
“ Dor/t you suit 
how grave all this 
is? [f Ajax wins 
tlie 1 >er by, tire 
Rev. Ivlix Carr ■ 


ol the 1 rouse. I ■ l know' nothing 

was so much at ( about hM huiacft r, 

inline with Mum. *" 1 111 KMi V 1 K ’ h inm-iti bed - will 


Kiilni’hy tluit , ^ 

1 could go in and out much as I pleased. 
1 drove straight to sec you, Mr. DuIVayer. 
1 hoped von would set my terrors ai rest, 
lor surety' Ajax annnl be the horse alluded 
lo J( 1 he words haunt me, lint there is 
nothing in them, is there? Hease tell mu so, 
Mr. Head-xleast; allay my fears.” * 

Vo]. av .-10 


Muse die interest 
on one hundred thousand pounds, and the 
further chance of the capital being secured 
to Ills soil. You see that it would be very 
much to the interest of the Kev. lelix if 
Ajax loses the Derby. Then why does he 
consult Miiio.. Koluehy ? The question of 
health is surely a mere blind* I confess 1 dt> 
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not like the aspect of affairs all. That 
woman has science at her fingers 1 buds, I 
shall go down immediately to Epsom and 
insist on Sir John Winton allowing me to 
spepd the night in the training stables.” 

i( I believe you are doing the right thing/ 1 
answerer! Defrayer. “ You, who know Mme. 
Koluchy well, are armed at a thousand 
points. ? * 

“ I shall start at once/ 1 J said. 

I bade 1 Jufrayer good-bye, hailed a, 
hansom, desired t(ie man tfi drive me to 
Victoria Station, and took tlui next train to 
Epsom. 

I arrived at Sir John's house about ten 
o’clock, tic was astonished to see me, and 
when I 1 jugged his permission to share the 
company of the groom in the training stables 
that night, lie seemed inclined to resent my 
intrusion, I did not wish to betray Alison, blit 
I repeated my request with great firmness, 

“ I have a grave reason for making it/ J 1 
said, 11 but one which at the present moment 
it is best for me not to disclose. Much 
‘depends on this race. From the events 
which have recently transpired, there is little 
dcubt that (nlthijrjie has a secret ociemy. 
Forewarned is forearmed. Will you share 
my watch to-night in the training stables, 
Sir John ? ” 

“ Certainly/' he answered. 11 1 do not see 


that you have any cause for alarm, but under 
the circumstances, and in the face of the mad 
way that nephew of mine has plunged, 1 


cannot butnefede to your request. We will 
go together? 51 

We started to walk across the 1 >owns. As 


.^ve did so, Sir John became somdwhat 
garrulous. 

“I thought Alison would have come by 
your train/’he said, “but have just bad a 
telegram asking me not to expect her. She 
Is probably spending tonight with Mme. 
^uluchy. By the way, Head, what a chain¬ 
ing woman that is.” 

“ I >0 you know her ? n 1 asked. 

“She was down here on Sunday, Alison 
begged me to invite her. We all enjoyed her 
company immensely! She has a wonderful 
knowled^ of horses; in fact, she seems to 
know all about everything 1 .' 1 

Has she seen Ajax ?” [ asked. My heart 
sank, l could not tell why. 

“ Yes, l took her to the stable: She was 
interested in all the horses, and ab'ove all in 
Ajax. She is certain he will win the Derby.” 

I said nothing further. We arrived at thp 
stables,* Sir Jehu and I spent a wakeful 
eight. Early in the morning 1 asked to be 


allowed to examine the colt. He afJpcared 
in excellent condition, and the groom stood 
^y him, admiring him, praising his points, 
and speaking about the certain result of the 
day’s race. < 

“ Here's the Derby winner/’ be said, 
clapping Ajax on his glossy side, “ He'll win 
the race by a good three lengths. By the way, 
i hope he won’t he off his feed this morning.” 

11 Off his feed ! ” exclaimed Sir h John. 
“ What do you mean C ” 

“ What I say, sir. couldn’t get* the colt 
to touch his food last night, although we 
templed him with all kinds of things. There 
ain't nothing in it, 1 know, and he seems all 
right now, don't he?” 

“Try him with a carrot,” said Sir John. 

The man brought a carrot and offered it 
to the creature. He turned away from it, 
and fixed his large, bright eyes on Sir Joints 
face. ! fancied there was suffering in them. 
vSir John seemed to share my fears. No 
went up to the horse and examined it critically, 
feeling the nose and cars. 

“Tell Saunders u/step across,” he said, 
turning to the groom. He mentioned a 
veterinary surgeon who lived close by. “ And 
look you here, Dan, keep your own counsel. 
If so much as a word of this gets out, you 
may do untold mischief.” 

'“No fear of me, sir,' 1 said the man. He 
wished off to fetch Saunders, who soon 
appeared, * 

Thu veterinary surgeim was a thickly built 
man, with ail intelligent face, He examined 
the horse carefully, taking Vis temperature, 
feeling him all over, and finally stepping lack 
with a satisfied smile, 

“ There's nothing to he alarmed about, 
Sir John/’ he said. “The colt is in perfeet 
health. I AJt him have a mash presently with 
.some crushed corn in it. I’ll look in in a 
couple of hours, but there's nothing wrong. 
Ho is as fit as possible.” 

As the man left the stables, Sir John 
uttered a pmlonnd yawn, 

“1 confess I had a moment’s fright/’he 
said ; “ but I believe it was more from your 
manner than anything else, Mr, Head. Well, 

1 am sleepy. Won’t you come lack to the 
house, apd let me offer you a shake down?” 

■“ No/’ I replied, “ f want to return iptGwn, 

I can catch an early tiliiii if I start at once.” ■ 
He shook hands with me, and F went to the 
railway station. The oppression and appre¬ 
hension at my heart got worse moment by 
moment. For what object had Mmc/Koluchy 
visited the stables ? What was*he meaning 
of that mysterious writing which I had in my 
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pocket ? “ I nnocuous to man, but fatal to the 
horse*” What did the woman, with her 
devilish ingenuity, mean to flu ? Something 
bad, I had not the slightest doubt* 

1 called at Dufiayer’s flat and gave him an 
account of the night’s proceedings. 

“ I don't like the aspect of affairs, but 
(lod grant my fears are groundless,” 1 1‘ricri, 
“ The horse is off his feed, but Sir John and 
the vet* are both assured there is nothing 
whatever the matter with him* Mme, 
Koluchy was in the stables on Sunday; but, 
after all, what could s^e do ? We must keep 
the thing dark from Calthorjre, and trust for 
the best. 1 ' 

At a quarter to twelve that day I found 
myself Victoria. When I arrived on the 
platform I saw Calthorpe and Miss Carr 
coming to irttet me. Du fray or also a moment 
afterwards fpade his appearance* Miss Carr's 


eyes were full of question, and t avoided her as 
much as possible. CaUhorpc, on the contrary, 
seemed to have recovered a good bit of nerve, 
and to he in a sanguine mood We took 
oot seats, and the train started for Epsom* 
As we alighted at the Downs station, a man 
in livery hurried up to Calthorjie* 

'* Sir John Win ton is in the puMoek, sir,” 
he said, touching his hrat. “ He sent me to 
you, and says , he wishes to see you at once, 
sir, ami also Mr. Head 7 ' v 

The man spoke breathlessly, and deemed 
very much excited “ 

11 Very well: tell him well both come,” 
replied Calthorpe, * He turned to Du fray er, 
14 Will you take charge of Alison ? ” lie said. 

Calthorpc and I moved off at once. 

* “What can be the matter?" cried the 
young man? “ Nothing wrot^j, I hopd What 
is that ? ” he cried the next instant. 
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deafening clamour of the crowd, the air 
seemed to swell with the uproar. Were my 
Worst fears confirmed ? I fell stunned and 
sick. I turned round ; Cahhorpe had 
vanished. 

Several smart drains were drawn up beside 
the railings, i plant ed up at die occupants 
of the one beside me. Upon tlje box-seat, 
looking down at me with the amused smile 
r 

■ ■ ■■ * ■"- ■ -i * 
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l< [ I firm M3 IIJ*k MJ1. I\ I HI- Mi I'.” 


The enormous crowd was increasing 
moment hy moment, and the din that rose 
fmm Tatlersalfs ring seemed tome unusually 
loud so early in ike day's proceedings. As 
Ualtl'orpu uttered the Ihst words he started 
and his fare turned white, 

“ f Ifjod heavens! j >j ( ] y lH1 j K > iir that?” 
lie cried, dashing fonvaud. I followed him 
([tiieklyj tile ring was hu/zing liko an 


infpriattd beehive, and the men in \i were 
hurrying to and fit) a a if possessed by tlie 
very madness of excitement. It was an 
absolute pandemonium* Thu stentorian 
tones of a brass voiced bookmaker close 
beside us fell on my ears : — 

“Here, Til bet live to one Ajjnx five UJ 
one Ajax U 

* The voice was suddenly drowned in the 


*of a s| Stria tor, sat Mme. Kolurby. As I 
i aught her eyes 1 thought I delected a .flash 
of triumph, but the next moment she smiled 
and bowed gracefully. 

“ Vou are a true Knglishman, Mr* Head,’ 1 
she said. ( * Kven your infatuated devotion to 
yonr scientific pursuits cannot restrain you 
from attending yonr characteristic national 
fete, (ftm you tell me what' basjiappened ? 


a 
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Those men seem to have suddenly gone mad 
is dial a part of the programme ? 1 
“ J 11 nocuous to man, hut fatal to the horse / 1 1 
was my strange reply. I looked her full in 
l he fivv, Thu long lashes covered her 
brilliant eyes for one Hashing moment, then 
siie smiled at me more serenely than ever. 

" ! will guess your enigma when the Derby 
h won," sin: said. 

I raided my hul and (jurried away. I had 
vei n enough : suspicion was changed into 
certainty. The next moment 1 reached the 
I nu Muck. I saw (/allht.trpe engaged in 
earnest conversation with Ins uncle. 

“It's all up, Head/' he said, when lie saw 
me. 

“Don't be an idiot, Trank/ 1 cried Sir 
John Winton,angrily. “I tell you ilur thing is 
impossible. 1 don't believe there is,any¬ 
thing tile matter with the horse. Let the 
ring play their own game, it is nothing to 
fls. Ouse the market ! I tell yon what it 
is Trank. When you plunged as you did, yon 
would deserve it if the Jiorse fell dead on the 
course : but he won’t lie’ll win by three 
lengths. There's not another lior.se in the 
race.’ 1 

Calthorpe muttered some inaudible reply 
Lmd turned awaw 1 accom- 


onu that # followed, hardly caring to know 
tile name of the winner. Tin: Derby was 
limed tor three o’clock it only wanted three 
minutes to the hour. The ring below was 
•seething with excitement. t 'alllmrpc was 
sifent now, gating over the emuse with die 
vacant expression of a man in a dav dream, 

IhigliL Star was i\ hot luvonrin- at* even 
money. 

£ ‘ Against Ajax, live to one/' rang out with 
.\ monotonous insistence. 

There was a swiden hill, tile htig had fallen. 
Tilt: moments that followed seemed like 
years of pain there was mnrh 4 senseless 
cl leering and shouting, a thdi of bright 
colours, and the race was over, bright Star 
had won. Ajax had hem pulled up at 
Tallcnliam Corner, and was being led lq p his 
jockey. 

Twenty minutes later Dufrayer ami 1 were 
in the horse's stable. 

“Mill pm allow me in rsannm ^he horse 
lot a moment?" 1 said, to the veterinary 

surgeon. 

It will want some experience |o make mil 
what is the mmli r/ 1 replied Sannder> ; l * it’s 
beymifl me/' , 

[ entered the bos and examined the colt 


panieil him. 

4i What is die matter?'' 
I asked, as we left the 
paddock, 

^‘Saunders is not satis¬ 
fied with the s.hte of die 
horse. I Ms temperature 
has gone up: but, there, 
my uncle will see nothing 
wrong. Well, it will beall 
over soon. I or I Iea\cn’s 
sake, don't lei us say any¬ 
thing to Alison.” 

"Not a won I,” I replied. 

We reached the grand 
stand, Alison’s earnest 
and apprehensive eyes 
tun died from her lover’s 
face to mine. Call hoi pc 
went up to her and en¬ 
deavoured lo speak cheers 
fully* 

11 [ believe it's all.rijjht,” 
he said. tj Sir John says 
so, and he ought to know. 
It will be all decided one 
way ijf another jfoon, 
Ijnuk, the first race is 
star ting.” * 

We watched it, and the 




ISO 
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carefully. Am I did so tile meaning of Mme. 
koluehy’s words became plain. - Too Into 
now to do anything- the race was lost and the 
horse was doomed* f looked around me. 

“ Has anyone ktvn bitten in this stable ?” 
I asked, 

“ Jliltun ! ’’ cried one of the grooms* “ Why, 
1 said to Sam last night " he apostrophized 
the s^ible hoy “that Uiere must be gnats 
about. See my arm, its all inllamcd." * 

“ Hold !” 1 cried, “what is that on vou£ 
sleeve ? ” # 

“A housi-lly, 1 suppose, sir/ 1 he answered* 
“ Stand still,” l cried* I put out my hand 
and captitfed the lly. “ (live me a glass,” I 
said. “ I must examine this/' 

One was brought, amt the lly put under it. 
1 looked at it carefully. It resembled the 
ordinary house-llv, except that the wings were 
longer. Its colour wits like that of an 
ordinary humming bee* 

* “ I killed a Jly like that this morning*" said 
Sam, the stable Ikiv, pushing his head forward. 

M When diil you say you wen 1 first bitten ? ” 
1 asked, turning to the groom. * 

“ A day or two ago,” he replied* “I was 
bitten by a gnat, [ dun! liglnly km*w the 
time. Sam, yon was biuen too. We couldn't 
catch it, and we wondered that gnats should 
be about so carl in the year. It has nothing 
to do with the horse, has it, sir?” 

I motioned to ihe veterinary surgeon to 
come forward, and once more we examined 
Ajnx. Ho now showed serious and un¬ 
mistakable signs of malaise* 

“(.'an )^>Ll make anything oui ? ” asked 
Sa^mders. 

“With this lly before me, there is little 
doubt,1 replied: “the horse will be dead 
in ten days nothing can save him. He has 
lieen bitten by the tsetse fly of South 
Africa I know it only too wi ll."' 

My news fell on the bystanders like a 
thunder! Kilt. 


“ Innocuous to man, but fatal to tile horse,” 
I found nivself repeating* The knowledge 
of this fact had been taken advantage of -the 
devilish ingenuity of the plot was revealed* 
In all probability Mme* Kolnchy had hctaclf 
let the wingid assassin loose when she had 
entered the stables on Sunday. The plot 
was worthy of her brain, and hers alone. 

fi You had belter look aftcV the other 
horses,” 1 said, turning to the grooms “If 
I hey have not Uaui ’bitten already they had 
hotter be removed from the slutdes imme¬ 
diately. As Ibr Ajax, he is doomed.” 

Lue thai evening Du fray er dined with me 
alone. Pity Ibr (nUhorpc was only exceeded 
by oui indignation and almost fear of Mine. 
Kolucby* 

“ What is to happen ? ” asked Dufrayer. 

11 Calthorp. is a brave man and will 
recover, 11 1 ^.ud. “He will win Miss Uarr 
yet, I am i :eh, and [ mean to help him, 
if for no oiher reason in order to defeaf 
I hat woman.' 

“ lly the wav,” said DulYayer, “that scrap 
of paper whi< h you iffild in vour possession, 
coupled with ihe lad that Mr* Carr called 
upon Mme, Kuluehy, might induce a magis¬ 
trate to.eommil them both for conspiracy.” 

11 J doubt ir, M I replied ; L * the risk is not 
worth running If we lailcd, the woman would 
leaVe the i ouniry, to return again in more 
flgngCTOUS guise.- No, DiifYayer, we must 
hide our time until we get such a case against 
her as will secure conviction without the least 
doubt.” . * * 

“ Al least,” cried Dufraver, Pwhat happened 
to-day has shown me the truth of your words 
it has also I nought me to a decision, for 
the future I shall work with you, not as your 
employed legal adviser, but baud in hand 
against the horiible power and machinations 
of that woman. We will meet wit with wit, 
until we bring her to the justice she 
deserves.” 
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filC dearth of good skaters in 
dm country is obviously duo 
to circumstances over which 
the sport-loving ESriton can 
exorcise kind of control. 
Jiclore die average skater has 
succeeded in attaining even a semblance of 
tin- "Morin ” which distinguished his final 
efforts of tile preceding winter, the first frost 
m a new season has vanished, and the 
succeeding visits of the ice-king art: general])' 
of so transitory a character that no marked 
improvement in style Is possible. . 

Anti although modern ingenuity has suc¬ 
ceeded in eombiting, to a certain extent, die 
defects of a fickle elimaie, there can he no 
comparison between nit re rinking {even on a 
veneer of artificially produced and unseason¬ 
able ice) and skating over an unlimited 
surface in the open air* 

Thu very nature of the sport is such 
that it cannot be enjoyed to the lull 
within tin 1 naijmv limits of four walls* 
Healthy and unre¬ 
stricted exorcise in 
the open air is die 
first essential of 
every successful 
pasifrm?. Uithml 
this, sport becomes 
in time a mere 
a ituiscmt n L ; and 
amusement which 
parodies sport is 
opt to pall after the 
novelty has worn 
oft until it is finally 
redegated to that 
dull land of bore 
dom from which 
few discarded pas’ 
times can ever hope 
to return. 

As a 41 new sensa¬ 
tion ,J roller-skating 
established a record 
for instantaneous 
popularity which 
was only equalled 
hy the phenomenal 
rapidity of its de¬ 
cline. Whilo the 


‘"boom" was at its height there were few 
sceptics hold enough,lo prophesy that a re¬ 
action^ at once so speedy and so complete, 
would follow- the trmmpLmt advent of die 
wheeled skate, lint the inability of die liny 
wheels to negotiate any but a specially prewired 
surface imposed upon the skaters a restriction 
which was quiLc foreign lo the imin^c of the 
sport, and far from becoming a permanent 
l>astmie, rinking experienced a “slump” 
which was quite unprecedented, and is still 
unit pie, in the annals of nimleeulh-rriitury 
crazes and booms. 

but after many years of somnolence tile 
wheeled skale has been resurrected in a 
new foruj and under another name* and a 
substitute for ice skaling introduced which 
is at least more practical and ingenious thtfn 
its uli fort unate predecessor. 

Jn appearance the new road skates resemble 
nothing so much as a pair of miniatm** 
bicycles. Tile wheels are bin. in diameter, 
and are attached to the bool on the ls acme 
principle. Jointer! 
leg splints, extend¬ 
ing from the skate 

10 the knee, relieve 
the ankles td' a 
strain wl^ph would 
otherwise prow un¬ 
bearable : and an 
a u to ilia t i c brake, 
acting u [ion the 
Iron t w heel, in¬ 
stantly corrects any 
backward run, and 
consequently re¬ 
moves the greatest < 
difficulty in hill- 
elimbing. '* Pneu¬ 
matics ” have been 
discarded in favour 
bf solid rubber 
tyres, as the ^asper¬ 
ating defc< Ls <vf the 
fifrmer art: naturally 
intensified ill a tyre 
so small as to be imi- 

11 let I ia te I y a fleet ed 
by even the smallest p 
leakage. The skates 
var)* in weight, 
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from six In eight pounds jilt pair, and this 
bmil'Ti, although peihaps as light as is con¬ 
sistent with durability, is up): to make itself 
full i u a v/jv ^decided manner during a pro¬ 
long* d jomm v, The general ami widespread 
interest evoked In' my appearance on tjie (by¬ 
ways of I'Usex. mounted on a pair nr kilter 
skates, induced me In undertake a more 
ambitious pioneering * mise, in the hope that 
a written account of my experiences might 
prove equally interesting and instructive. 

Kvery novelty in the nay of locomotion is 
wont to fascinate its patrons when the initial 
discomforts and trials have hern oner over¬ 
come. In mad skating, as in every other 
pastime, these preliminary hardships are iar 
from imaginary. Stiffness, soreness, anti a 
feeling of imiabililj and humiliation follow 
rapidly in tile wake of the beginners first 
lessor., hut while his limbs are still aching, 
and the discouraging remarks of ploughbny 
critics are yet ringing in his ears, the fascina¬ 
tion of tile new sensation asserts itself 
afresh: and the novice takes the road again 
and again until his muscles gradually heroine 
accustomed to the exercise, and the critical 
remarks of tin! most prejudiced onlooker are 
. tempered with a grudging approbation. 


My first endeavours to acquire th eg rare fill 
art of road-skating were distinctly grotesque, 
t and afforded the keenest possible enjoyment 
to some dozens ot interested spectators* I 
fell hard and often, and, when down, eriukl 
only regain ' my feet by a series of com¬ 
plicated and spasmodic movements which 
left sundry strange diagrams engraven on 
the dust of the roadway, and kept my finger¬ 
tips busily employed for a period "varying 
from fifteen to thirty seconds, lipt by the 
time 1 had learned to accomplish the whole 
of the feet-finding mameuvre wi ll within the 
fifteen seconds' limit, 1 had forgotten how to 
fall, and nothing short of a three inch rut, or 
a macadam rock, would bring about a 
disaster Jik>. Iv to call my newly-acquired 
experience into practice. 

When 1 IvmI skated over every fathom of 
roadway in inv own neighbourhood, I bcrdlnc 
consumed \mi h die desire to sail forth into 
the great w-irld beyond. A cycling friend 
very kindly w*luiilecred to act as bodyguard, 
and with tin aid n[ a road-map of Ksscx, 
ivc traced out a thirty-five mile course, with 
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- awaiting my advent. Several viHiiinous-!i ikii il: 
£ ui'' were a[so on die look mn for some mild 
t m itemenl, and they "ready appreciated the 
mi>\" e-fty in rail - huntiup which I most nn 1 
wijlmply provided. 

The pood people of kjinham were 
nh\ ions I y disappoint'd by the dlseo\ < rv 
(hat inv 11 breveles " ivuv merely dwarfs ; lm[ 
when 1 had skilled i\\hv round die villape 
en-en, in indei l i escape till' obnoxious 


m ihulv wars’ [ime nr 
walk aE a#] *. Them as don’l euT' i,j|| -Tali \ 
an them as don't tin eidu r u ill r.dr in 
Miarkel in iiiuinr rat' mi Ih in im.u him. s. 

Galkin is nn H.s l;ot . h ■p'-,* di ■ ji ^ [nn s [i m 

Tor Uu l rising pern raiion, [liuiiyh it uTkYmii 
sit li'ivi I hi I s’ a i a h hv e\ei i m m i mr r l urn 1 
\\ r el'e M rn| iyl v 1 el U pled [n ho;i | 1u\ I llie 
in llii.s ijiiainU nli] wiftld Il, ni.Ir -1 r u> m:- i mcw 
il> nf'Ii si inhabitant, ennmiuiLi- with iis wise 

lin n, ami visit rat h nl the mine i,iiis am ic r t 
llosleh'trs wiiii lj surintJlid an ^r— 3V MpMom 
chureh. which is, pedlars, tin- h as| pieim 
i-sr[ue i iti jl L i"i tij init-ivsi in ilie parish, Ihit 
an unnulndii ms jingle, rmauaimp 4 l mm die 
nriphL iiirlii n k I i ■] die village eh m k, n mi ndt < I 
ns that si niu l I lin t v mill s nl unexplmed I Am \ 

_ rnaiiw.iv lav in-nvivn Rain 

liam and < mr t lest mat h m ; s n 
we [link the direction Null 
ea I ed 1 1 V a 1 1 I ill rna * i| la t r 
Impel' imsi* ainl s|nj| -ah nlly 
llll't Hlph a uihli'l ness of 
<Iepressi up rna i s]i |a ltd, 
sjiais- ]y fiefni],<i« t l h and titn 
lie red with nuihinp more 
iinjjn-.MiL; lli tn d w ad f><>Ha■ ^1 s 
mitt luvir hen. 

A slij.udinp \ ill.ipr hearing 
llie euphonious name o \ 
(Irsrli was ivai lied idler an 
limir's Inil nn a mad abound 


] 1 r n! H uh 'll 

■ ill ska'li * 

1 fair In 
lu.u linn. s. 


The pood people of Rjinhnm were 
nh\ inuslv disappoint'd by tile diseo\ < rv 
(hat mv 11 brrvrles " wen' merely dwarfs ; lm[ 
when ] hail skilled iwitv round ihe village 
pn-ell, in order l i esea|>e till. 1 nhnnxinuH 
atlemitJiis nf ;m alisnnllv eiitlmsiastir lerrier, 
lie vilfa^ is were unanimous in die u|iininn 
that ii td-skalini;, as an eM ilin^ paslinn , lud 
■f yieal hit hr: lx-fore it. 

11 Vim done ihal well, mister, an’ no 
mistake ! " rV’Lumed the liieal sa^ L ‘, appmv- 
m ri;ly, \vl:c i I had '‘jumped" tJie eurh and 
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jninefl mv Irirud in the liar parinur nf tlu h 
huteh 11 iSicvt'lcs I eatl l a!tide, nohow : hut 
ihem things wi ll, 1 neVi r dul see the liko, 
iit‘\er [ I wonder whadll he hmii”lil nut 
Hi M ! WfVi: f^tit what Mother Sliiptnii pre 
dieted : rarriu^L's wjtliont orses, an' now ,r<vs 
l! sLmiplt' of real skatin'wviihtmi it e ! Wonder¬ 
ful. that’s what it is : an'ihein as lives longest 
11 set' most, tor sure \ " 

“ Kiiilit ye are, Tointn\/ reiviarked ( ;ino|]ier 
rural philosopher. *■ l lie older ime Throws 
die more one st'es/ all’ that’s the solemn 
truth ! 1 remember the lirsl bieyrie vvhal 

( orne into Rainliam well ni^li thirly-iivi: years 
u.mi. I ran out to see it just the same as our 
kids don? to look at this «ent tor lay, an' we 
neti i tlioue]^ ai that lime iliat ryelini' would 
be took up by %h atf by low as iL J as been. 
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landlord jipfH-ared to nuisider that skatine 
inside lie ensed premi-es. and biimpin- heavily 
against f>uh]it house lumiluii-* was in no way 
eiilier a novel or an iuten stin^ peEjornniu e, 
lor. al’ler attending in mv modest retjuire 
ment''. lie hi eame LTipfus^eif m the eolnmns 
of f.fityifx .Veroi, and ipnoo d mv pirsenre 
elllilL lv. - , 

The jit j of j]l■ of < JrseN are oli^ ioiisly, years 
’ahead of tEie limes in wfiyh tlnv live ; a ltd 
they have wisely de eded arnoii-si themselus 
that no morlern imiovauoti, lioweu r -tailline, 
sliall be allowed i<j di-turb the pl:u idity of 
their evervdav L \is[enr e. A lh in^ mai him; 
hovering over tfiis plane would eveile no 
more iulen 4 than an ordinary earrion* erow : 
and if die Siamese lwins themselves ha<^ 
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elected to dine at this particular hostelry, it. is 
lii^lily pro1>nli|t: lh:it tilt: tmly r|ueslj*iu likely 
to suggest itself In the mind of tin- phleg¬ 
matic landlord would have taken the form of 
a speculation as flu whclher Ins remarkable 
guests a) ionic 1 Im: charged lor as Iwo persons 
or us onV. 

An * aged rustic of inanely lx■nmnleut 
aspecUaud ;m appurciillt hypnotised donkey, 
loruicd tin- only visible inhabitant “if .1 
limber-built srlllniicnl marked on ic.ir chart 
as Mucking, # 

If Ion- grunting ^ llu: sole copyright oE 
:i snapshot 1 of hiluseff and lib slenf this 
*' rude loft faihei of the hamlet' demanded 
an interview, of f 1 ir h die follow is ;i 
wfwf//fi report : 

“Wail's ill, mi ? L 

44 Skates." 

“ War I ? " 


take nif* in tow. An adverse wind anti «i rough 
road had by this time rendered, me almost 
sfHvehless. scr completely demoralized, 1 
liodded a guilt \ assent and accepted an offer of 
assistance wln< It, an hour ago, 1 should have 
rejected with haughty contempt, fortunately 
ihc photographer was a King way in advance 
al this humiliating stage ol ihc journev, other¬ 
wise mv hric! degradation might have been 
depleted in < oinpromising black and while, 
and puhlbbd throughout the length and 
breadth of the country As it is* [ have 
touched 111 urn die incident as lightly as 
pc issible, 

A long 1 , -1 at I’itsea completely restore d 
mv fl;iL r -fjinis } and after a formidable 


41 Skah'S " 

14 Skalds ? " 
l ' \ es r " 

* Wail ar<’ Uu y Ibr ? " 

41 Skating/ 

44 Skatin' ?" 

,/M'Aaeih/' 

“ They ai 11 1 btcyrles, 
then ? 

“No, skates.’ 1 

14 r:ii 3 ■ 

11 Skater :: L 

ll Von needn't oiler mi 
loud . 1 ain't de af ! Wards 
them ieks Un m ? " 

'* To MI]^>olt tile Llllkfes,” 
Uncles ? ” 

<l No, ankles 1 " 

41 Wonderful ! I wish mv 
ole woman was eiv to see 
Vim" 

44 So do [ t When* is 
she ? " 

11 I had an' gone well nigh 
Vourteen year ago ! ” 

41 I’m very sorrv lor van." 
“Wart?" 

“ I m sorry. Vim nuisL 
jnrss her sadly.*’ 



14 No, jjkillv wurn't Vr name. ll were lain*, 
same the donkey's is, * I called nil alLei 

UT - 

I cut the interview short at this cmlui 
rasping stage ; and left the ancient rustic still 
posing for die jiortvait which mv friend had 
secured some ten minutes previously. 

Near Stanford'le Hope mv signals of 
distress were oldened hv the driver of a pass 
pig brougham, who very kindly volunteered to 


incline, locally known ns “ dread and Cheese 
Hill," Eipd been ascended, we passed rapidly 
through Tlumdvrslcy and Ibidlcigh, until the 
ivy-covered Lower of Vejgh Church appeared 
in sight, white the distant waters of r the 
Thames estuary, glittering mid sparkling in 
the brilliant sunshine, formed a charming 
background to one of the most enchanting 
views in Ksscx. 

The three miles of macadam which 
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i fiNiH't’ts f.eigli with Southend was in perfect 
[ -nudition ;*aiul the fact that this distance 
was covered in rvaetly fomteen mmuies will 
the l eader a fair itka of what even a novice 
ii^ the ait of road-skating can accomplish 
imiler lavourable cir* tmislaiv 'ns. A steady, 

-winging stroke will eany the skater along 
with tar less exertion, and with more speed, 
than the short, quirk stroke which it is 
necessary to practise on a load with a good 
siidat o only in the middle and between the 
cart rulsf 

it was while making up for lost time on 
this picturesque stretch of roadway that the 
m r It3 1 nt (m t urn'd which my watchful kodak 
lieml has (ailed tlie Line.” A sleep 

i|l ( line, several mat adam waives, and a 
passing vehicle were the chief factors eon 
ci-rncd in niv umomantie downfall. I really 
began to Jail at the top of the hill, lull the 
ijnal botanical dive was no|. undertaken until 
1 bad hurled mysctJ round an abrupt corner at 
llic hoLloin, The lengthened period required 
in sited s.slully hl romc a cropper " while ska I 
ing on tile road give# the | m Tlnianer ample 
time to 11 hope lor the best" and to 11 prepare 
himself for the worst.' 1 Thai he is compelled 
tu “bear whatever happens’' is an entirely 

-upedl.is remark. The picture speaks hu 

i'-i il in illis lespiX’t. 


MetafihoMi ally speaking, the good people 
of Sotltlri iul mi Sea freehed tile with open 
arms. M v appearance m ! Ilgh Sin l h dusty 
and travel stained though l ivis excited con 
siderable interest, and 1 was inter a ii wed at 
great length bv one ol tin lew \ Lifnrs still 
lelt in the place lulotv l had line' to icmo\r 
mv skates, and seek shelter in the eiThspara- 
the seclusion o| ilie’bhual I ]oh L ► 

front this si anew hat diseuimci led n;u rati VC* 
mv readers will In- able |o l^rm dit u own 
op mil ms as lt> tin- pr i ■ ha bln/ si a hi I ii v, or 
otherwise, of the latest‘*:ULiletie innovation, 
and the 1 ] lossi bi lit ies i >1 re: a I skating as a 
heailhv and an exhikuating piMimc. 

So far as speed is euneenual, the macadam 
skater will nn i r be able To hold his 1 nv n w till ^ 
eien an indifferently numiiled (\clist,; but 
lor moderate jonitnos, undeitaki ri on loads 
wliii'h are hrvniid r> proai h, lid- new spoil 
has main' ad\a ulnge- 1. j n \ om ii'n aid it. d he 
nmvenient fitirlabiliiv o! the -bates is a 
strong point in their law uir, and if anv rivalry 
could exist between road ‘Taiing and cycling, 

IE or Ibnnrl WUllId seu]e luaull ill ihis COli ■*. 
heel ion. An eiU hiMaM ic ad mil el has :q ulv 
ileserJ)ed the past mie a^ the *' missing li |h k 
between reeling and walking, and, as stu b, it 
ean sL'an elv jail to < laim a huge nmuher o! 
pUlluns I foil i e\'e|\ t I,j^, ol the eolntutUlity, 
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I AMI. CAR AN I )AC1 IK AT HOMK. 

# 

llv M.um; A. fbxi.nc:. 



d'Ache pluycil quite a notable part 
iilg about the Franeu-Russian A Ilian 




| KS, extraordinary ns you may 
think il, 1 consider there is 
little doubt. 1 observed one 
of the landing French Nark 
and while nu n, fully, 

" that mv band t‘;ir;\n 
in bring 

mg about tin: f 1 raneu-Kussam .\Miancc. You 
see, he lias won, though still a young m.m, a 
real pher’in llu- hearts of onr Ik auly-loi iug 
populace* Well might he exclaim, 1 Let me 
draw a nations caricatures 1 earn mil who 
make its laws/ No arlist has more cleverly 
inditilled tlie weak¬ 
nesses ami Ibiblcs of 
that exlraord inary 
being, William [ 1., and, 
as is natural in one 
who is after all half 
Russian* he has s| jared 
no [mins to bring the 
filler side of Holy 
Russia heldre the eves 
and imagination of the 
Rarisians, who look 
forward to his weekly 
page of political ear- 
toons in the Zi^aro as 
to an ever -recurring 
source of amusement/' 

The gamiest earioa- 
tufist of France, if not 
of the w o r 1 d, M. 

* Emmanuel Loire, or, 
as lie is lietler known 
to the most intimate of 
his friends as well as to 
the least distinguished 
of his admirers, (Yuan 
IT Ache, has set up his 
household gods in one or the quietest nod 
prettiest streets of suburban IVtssv. '['here he 
is not only within a iquarter of an hour's dme 
from the Upera anti the rent re ol Laris, but 
he is also at a stone s throw of the Rois de 
Boulogne, and on the Jiigh mad to the 
beau Li fill belt of country which lies beyond 1 
Sevres anti St, Cloud* 

Some years ago a number of artists and 
literary Parisians ** discovered Rassy, and 
among the great carit-a ti triads nearest neigh¬ 
bours are his intimate friend, Jan van Beers, 
whose marvellous miniature palaue is still the 
talk of tickle Paris ; Muukacsy, the Hungarian 


fejg£i 
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genius, whos^ terrible illness lias east a gloom 
over artistic Bohemia : Henri Rochefort, who 
must find sunlit Rassy a startling change after 
Regent’s Lark : and Henri 1 aved.m, the most 
brilliant of sadrists am I playwrights to say 
nothing ot a scon; col’ other distinguished 
people, w ho art 1 all reckoned good ;fnd trusty 
fellow < raftsmen by your kindly modest host ; 
for t'aian d'Ache lias a simple dignity of 
manner said to be rarely associated with 
militant genius. 

The large indio in which lie has gradually 
arranged his many possessions lies well away 
from the prelty, fan- 
' lasiie Louis Mirnye 

** hotel v built from Ids 
own design, being 
separated I rum M a da me 
t'aran d'Ache's dainty 
^eighteenth - century 
Sft/rw by a corridor lined 
with some fine old hirst 
Km pin: engra villas* 
dealing for the most 
part with events con- 
uecled with the strange 
career of their present 
owner’s hero, Napo¬ 
leon I, 

11 i was borjj mhI 
bred in the Napoleonic 
tradition," lie acknnw 
ledgrd, in answer to a 
question. li Yes, it is 
quite true that my 
grandfather was one of 
the great Corsican's 
trusted officers, one of 
those chosen to ae- 
comjhiny him on the 
disastrous expedition to Russia, More 
foi tiyute than many of his comradesdii" 
arms, my forebear avus wounded at the 
Hattie of Moskowa, and so escaped the 
horrible fate of living from cold or star¬ 
vation ; instead, he was carried oil’ the held 
by some humane Russian officers, and was 
treated with all hursonr as a prispher of 
war. In fact, it was as an inmate of one of die 
grimmest of Russian fortresses that lie fell in 
love with the young Russian lady who after¬ 
wards became my gVand mother. * At the 
time the marriage took place the whole face 
of things in France had completely altered* 
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than great genius a great 
heart. I fe looked over 
my poor little drawings, 
en< enraged me \n jiurse- 
verj;^ and then, alter 1 
beoau?^ a in the 

l rein h army, lie never 
lost s*ght lit' ni^. hidcijd, 
it iVnfS owing to hi h in¬ 
fluence that 1 was finally 
appointed to work at the 
Wav Ofliee fnnong those 
whose fluty it is <o pre¬ 
pare drawings of uniforms 
and so on, 

“ f k en then," he added, 
after a moment's pause, 

“ M. 1 >elail!e T s kindness 
did not stop there ■ lie 
gave me some valuable 
advice. I ns tend of pro 

piling that 1 should lx i - 
coihl’ a student in some 
nvt school a euurse 
which would have been 
from every point of view 
impossible to me at that 
time, even had 1 wished 
it he told me to study 
from life, and not to be 
discouraged, however 
poor might be the result ; 
and so, no sooner did 1 
’fird imelf in ihe guard' 
mom of the* i 131 I 1 l me 
Kegiment, than I began 
following my master's 
advice in season and out 
of season. Not till 1 
became attached to the 
War Office, however, did 
1 find lime to do work 
with a view to publication. 
To my surprise, l found 
a ready, if a humble, 
market for my wares, ami 
it was then flint I fust 
signed my drawings 
1 Caran d’ArluV which, 
as you may know, signifies’ 
in Russian 1 lead pciirfld*'' 

“And did yoif gradu¬ 
ally make your way? Or, 
if it is not an impertinent 
question, to what do you 
'attribute your lust great 
vogue as a caricaturist ? IT 

" Nay, 1 coifsider that a 
ivory legitimate question ; 
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rw.t'w ]■' k i o l i. jmiH'j- h-: n rv laijan ii.-idtr. 

for there must he ill entry artist's lift: a 
moment when in: (mils himself trembling 
between obscuritv ami popular success. As 
tor myself, my first great stroke of luck was 
undoubtedly the production of FKf*op* i t\ at 
die f "hat Noir.” 

And as my host uttered these words there 
suddenly came into my mind the half-for¬ 
gotten recollection of an evening at Mont¬ 
martre, s|xml in gazmg at the wonderful 
shadow performance which was at that 


Parts, Caran dkAchc was quite unknown; save 
to a small group of Montmartre Bohemians. 

11 As to what suggested t'Ep&ptc" lie 
added, “ that was a very simple matter. A 
friend asked me to design ail illustrated cover 
for a comic song. 1 attempted to carry out 
my idea hy an application of the * old- 
fashioned silhouette. Suddenly it struck me 
that my initial idea was capable of unending 
developments. I threw myself with ardolir 
into the work, and as the result of hundreds 
of experiments finally produced the leading 
scenes of the great Napoleonic drama, care¬ 
fully divided into thirty tableaux. The whole 
was engineered, as it were, with the help of 
four thousand figures and horses, each of 
which was entirely evolved and produced 
by me, being first drawn, th$p cut out 
and pasted on a zinc leaf, which, whp: 
once more silhouetted, produced a sentient 
meinlier of my large dramatic company. I 
may add that the whole work from beginning 
to end was entirely carried out by me. 

41 I need hardly say,” continued Cnran 
d Aehe, “that 1 was fortunate in finding a 
man who understood at once the possibilities 
whjeh lay in this very novel type of moving^ 
tableaus. Had it not beep Tor the proprietor 
of the Chat Noir, all my labours might have 
come to nothing. However, thanks to him 
I had my chance. 

“The whole action look place across a 


tune the talk, not only of Paris, hut of 
1'hi rope. 

Many of those hf wtyom f Epopty stands 
out among their owif cherished recollections 
,J f a visit to Paris are probably unaware that 
they owed this rare artistic pleasure to the 
now lamous draughtsman ; for at the time 
when thi* original performance took place 
to the strange Bohemian cafe concert, now 
numbered among the dead glories of vanished 

VtaL lv-21.* 


comparatively small white screen. I*attended 
every performance* and stage-managed the 
* whole affair myself. I think I may say/ 1 Tie 
added, modestly, “that 1 succeeded in creat¬ 
ing a very vivid impression of life and move¬ 
ment. Knrli detail of every little figure was as 
carefully studied as were those of Napoleon I» 
by use If, and I made ninny experiments before 
I felt even Half-satisfied with *he result The 
most striking, and also the most popular. 
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tableau wax undoubtedly ‘Tin* Repeat from 
I<.u,ssin, 5 for a curiously impressive effect was 
produced by lho slow passive in single file of 
countless men, hotscs, wagons, and carriages, 
aeroir^he great, snow-bound plains/' 

lint «ie artist was too modest to allude to 
the extraordinary impression produced by 
this strange work of genius* Krom all parts 
of the Continent artists, eager to uuake 
acquaintance with this extraordinary novelty, 
crowded to the Chat Noir, Among those 
who made thi.Tr way, up the “steep streets of 
old Montmartre were celebrities as strangely 
different ms the Prince of Wales, (iencral 
Boulanger, am! the then President of the 
Preueh Kepuhlie. Meissoniei, the great 
military painter, declared himself astonished 
at the extraordinary accuracy of the historical 
costumes and uniforms as indicated in 
silhouette. Drawings of were sent 

by request 1 ' to file late < '/.ar 5 who, to the 
end of Ills life, was one or damn d T Aches 
most constant patrons. Indeed, much of his 
bcSt work even now goes to Kuxsia. 

“ And have you never cared to pursue This 
kind of work?” 

* “ Por a time silhouettes continued to 
exercise a great fascination on me," lie con 
fessed, half-reluetantly. " [ produced several 
series of tableaux at the Chat Noir, including 
the presentment of the great avenue of the 
Hois de Boulogne lilted with Parisian notables 
of the hour bn horseback, on fool, anti in their 
can? i os. A little later I showed my audience 
tile vast si vw-la den Russian steppes, J have, 

however, \ horror of monotony. You must 
have noticed that nowadays the moniept an 
artist makes a 
success, all those 
round him make 
vigorous attempts 
to coniine him to 
the p.u tieula r 
■class of wcii k 
which has pro¬ 
duced a tempo¬ 
rary sensation. I 
suppose, had I 
cared to do so, I 
might have gone 
dpwn to history 
as the arch-shmv- 1 
man of lliis fhi-tk- 
shrk\ but I should 
have considered 
that in so doing 1 
was degrading not 
only my art, but 
«lso myself. No, 


strange as you may think it, I have always 
been extremely anxious to do serious work. 
*Eor years I have cherished the scheme of 
some day devoting my life to completing a 
great series of military pictures, taken from 
every period of history. One of my heroes, 
by tlm way, is the gretit Marlborough. But 
all brilliant deeds of arms attract me, and, 
even as a boj-, [ began a collection of military 
relics/' f 

il And as to your methods of work? 1 
“Well, I work very slowly, and so far I 
have preferred to draw in line. Apropos of 
black and whue work, I am an enthusiastic 
admirer of ymir lending English draughtsmen. 
1 have lone been familiar with the work of 
Phil May. 1 juicy Sambourne, Dudley Hardy 
but it i? invidious to mention certain 
uainvs, when then: are so many now turning 
miL black-ani] - while work full of genius and 
onginuliiy. t >! course, from my point of 
view artists mould lie aide to draw anything. 
As to mysell. 1 he added, laughing, “ I leave 
one branch of art 4 sevcrely alone: that is 
portrait'paiulmg. friends have often asked 
me U> draw [hem ; if ever I attempt to carry 
<mL their wid-u-s they are anything but pleased 
with die ivsiiii. You see, the worst of it is I 
really see people in line, and often, when i 
have prodiu cd a group which I consider 
almost photographic in its accuracy, I am 
Informed lli.it \ have rarely made a better 
caricature ! J ' 

11 And whrre do you find your subjects ? '* 

('a ran d'Aehe made a vague gesflirc* 
u Hiw can 1 tell?. Ikre, there, and every¬ 
where ; at a smuri wedding ; at any one and 
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finished drawing ” 
ho paused a 
moment and took 
,a long breath — 
* l that is a r very 
different j/lalter, 
no pains cun he 
t no great : and I 
can truly s;Ty that 
at no lime, even 
when 1 was very 
poor, did 1 allow 
the necessities of 

the moment, if I 

may use such an 
expression, to 
control my out¬ 
put. I am a be¬ 
liever in very 
careful and con¬ 
scientious work, 
IVople- imagine 
that my drawings 
are ‘dashed off/ 

1 bow clown be¬ 
fore those who 
ean prod u ee 
easily ; alas ! 1 
cannot claim to 
imitate their ex¬ 
ample. Take one 
#■ o m pa ratively 
simple matter, 
LhaL of costume. 
TeH jne what a 
man wvurs, and I 
will tell you what 
manner of man 
lie is. ,: 

lt Then it is true, 
monsieur, that 
you attach an im- 


ilNtJ 111.—.I T SK.IlV, 

at all of the funerals, which, alas ! play so 
great a part in our social life ; when riding 
home on the top cf an omnibus: walking, 
tiding, cycling, impressions are stamped as 
it were on my brain. 1 do not eulirely rely 
memory, for I am fond of jotting down 
notes in a small memorandum book I hear 


fHMi.-i.-T.* liiense import- 

, anre to clothes ? " 

“ f will admit that the cut of a frock-c oat 
is not indifferent to me, T he observed ; “and, 
personally, l cannot see why all the small 
e legancies of life should .be left to the fairer 
half of creation. ' You will observe that 
Nature is exemplified in the uhrsejnuld and 
the little child- bclth love a uniform; the 


a funny or original phrase, a joke lhal strikes 
me as really new, or anything ihnt will suggest 
a new composition. I make use of a kind of 
artistic shorthand, which I will defy anyone 
but mysejf to understand ; the signs are made 
'cry quickly, they over-lap one another; to 
me each is instinct with meaning, and even 
u'ith form. ^ liut when it comes Jo the 


craving is a thoroughly natural out'; elegdht 
and suitable habiliments react on the wearer, 
and there can be no doubt that the knight of 
old felt twice the man he really was when 
attired in his full coat of mail and riding 
opt to do battle to an opponent armed 
cap-a-pie. ^Nowadays the tkmdy can only 
exercise his fancy on his bicycle costume^ 
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Mom's the pity, say I ; and I live in hopes 
of seeing not only the chimney put hat, but 
also the hundred-undone modern im li gam ies 
of masc uline costume utterly bundled, for 
they must have made our mid century most 
jKimfvil to every man of Mste/ 1 

* f I suppose 1 n*ed hardly ask you if you 
regard photography us an aid to art ? ?J 

,l Nay, that is indeed a superfluous question, 
not that 1 fail to admire much of’the work 
tjimud out by the brilliant individuals who 
make photography a special study] but J 
absolutely denytlhat a sim-pictuiQ can bo of 
Jjjc slightest real assistance to an artist. The 


painter and designer must surely, above all, 
rely on imagination, and their own brains 
must contain far morft sensitive plates than 
any vet placed in mechanical cameras- 1 ' 

‘Mnd have you any rules to your work, or 
do you /mly draw when you feel that the 
inspiration is on you^."' 

“ 1 fear that, in common with most-people, 
1 leave that which has lo lie done lo the last 
moment, I am a night bird, and my friends 
tell me that my best work is done at night. 
Sometimes, months pass without mV putting 
pencil to pu]>er, save, of course, for my own 
pleasugu, From a business j>oint of view, 
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A S'[ J-NT'iHflAN fuIfE. II. 

Lieutenant : lL SJIOn.IiLA AR-K-iIS : " 


winter and spring art: my productive seasons. good to me, and make a point of Lulling me 
In the summer I am lazy. In the autumn whenever they hear of any particularly inter- 
Lhere seems so much to lie done, and during csting or characteristic morceaax for sale, 
thu long days it seems sad to think of work. Again, like my friend and master, M. Uetuille, 

li Yes, I am fond of travelling, and I have I have a passion for kittle-fields, finel I have 

i x nsueket 1 matty slee|ly towns i n s eareh of oLd carefuLLy e>i]>Tored a i Y those within i m mediate 
uniforms and kindred ohijfrts. Unfortunately reach. Alas! that there should l>e so luan^ 
the mere amateur has beSfun to be interested near and about Paris." 

in this class of relic, and whereas, not so very “ Do you ever illustrate the literary works 
H,n g ago, he vvho was inspired with a real of others?” 

love for such things could purchase a splendid ** I have done so. Thus, I illustrated a, 
old uni forth for fifty francs, now his wealthy number of comic essays of Albert MiLlaud, 

1 iv;i T will willingly bid over him twenty times also RochefoH's s Fantasia/ but now I nearly 
that sum. However, my friends are, very always supply th<i Itgendcs running under my * 
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1900 * I am think¬ 
ing of calling it 
4 La Rue dt Cent 
Am % * * The Street 
during a Century/ 
and it will be a 
kind of panorama 
embodying the life, 
movement, and 
poetry of |he typi¬ 
cal Paris thorough¬ 
fare during the last 
hundred years. 
Among otherthifigs 
will lie shown the 
many modifications 
undergone by traffic 
from the days of 
the post-chaise to 
those which have 
ushered in the 


drawings. Mind you, I am not of opinion 
that words should ever play a great part in 
explaining humorous work, 1 am a great 
believer in telling a story silently, and by 
means of the pen or pencil alone. Jn fact, 
that is one reason why I draw and rc-draw 
my work so often ; the meaning should be 
quite dear, I do not care for obscurity in 
any form, and 1 need hardly add that 1 
attach an enormous importance to baek- 
i^rounds and to accessories.” 

:i Arid is there any special work now 


motor-car. Perhaps 
you will hardly believe me when I tell you that 
l have found working up this subject a matter 
of absorbing interest-; I have literally hundreds 
of authorities, anil the more I go on, the more 
absorbed 1 become* Of course, there will be 
many glimpses of the great Revolution, and 
the First and Second Empire will also play 
their part, and then there will be tile grim 
'Siege of Paris. J am avoiding any element 
*of melodrama/; but picturesque incidents are 
of rouiuc welcome, and one of the most 
important features of the scheme will he a 


occupying your 
attention? ” 
“Well, in one 
sense, 1 always 
have more to do 
than I seem to 
he able to ac¬ 
complish, and 
once a week 1 
contribute half a 
page of political 
sketches to the 
Figaro; but at 
present I am de¬ 
voting a grent 
deal of thought, 
to say nothing of 
time, to working 
out a scheme 
which will pro¬ 
bably first see the 
light in a com¬ 
pleted shape at 
the *forthcoi^ing 
Exhibition of 
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reconstruction of the historical Review held 
by Napoleon T on the Mace du Carousel” 

"And will each tableau be drawn?” I 
inquired, curiously. 

Caran d’Ache smiled mysteriously* “ X 
am keeping all the technical side of the 
affair a great secret. Of course, my one idea 
will be to T^akc the presentment of my 
subject as vivid and convincing as possible ; 
happily, trith the help of jrontemporary prints 
and portraits, it has not been difficult to 
gather a very vivid idea of our immediate 
forebears, and of how they comported them¬ 
selves,” 

11 liy the way, surely when composing this 
kind of work you find it necessary to make 
use of models?" 

“No, indeed, I have very strong views 
concerning the professional model, and* in 


from my point of view, leasts are quite as 
interesting as human beings. Whenever I 
• can spare the lime, 1 enjoy an hour in the 
Jardin d'Aedi mutation as much as any 
of the children whom 1 see there. Horses 
have al ways re m a i n ei l my fa vou ri te;/ but 
there are many creatures precious t(j the 
artist: elephants, for instance, are peculiarly 
picturesque, and lend themselves most 
happily to pen and pencil” 

“by the way, do you yourself generally 
work with a pen dr with a^puicir?" 

“ At the present moment mos£ of my 
drawings are done with pen and.tnk, or, 
which in some ways I like better, with a very 
fine brush, I have thousands of studies, for 
1 so often modify my original conception, 
that these generally become very useful to me 
afterwards, When whatever drawing I am 
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this matter I disagree with many of my most 
talented comrades. To my mind perh^js 
it is an idiosyncrasy oil my part—no pro¬ 
fessional sitter can give a true impression of 
life and movement. That a mail or woman 
should be suddenly able to slip into tint skin, 
as it were, of another character would argue!* 
on his or her part a very notable dramatic 
gift. Why should we expect to find a great 
actor or actress in every professional model ? 
Now, animals make very good sitters, and 
every dog-lover will admit that no one can be 
a betfer flflsmrthaTi our intelligent four-footed 
friend when he has a mind that way. gtill, 


engaged on approaches its final stage, T fasten 
it by its edges upon 3 large sheet of glass; 
this enables me to change or add such details 
as I think fit. Of course, as regards repro¬ 
duction, I prefer the old-fashioned wood 
Ijlock ; my editors, hhwever, do not see eye 
to eye with me in this nmttvr by the way,* 
he added, quickly,-“I have never consented 
to work to order; that is to say, I must be 
quite free to choose my own subject," 

l( I suppose, monsieur, there is hardly time 
m your life for ordinary hobbies and amuse¬ 
ments?" * • 

lt Indeed, there is, I should be sorry 
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were my work to 
turn into a kind of 
monomania with me. 

At one time I used 
to rjje a great deal, ■ 
but l\have given it 
up to* a certain ex¬ 
tent in favour of t 
cycling, for I not 
only consider that \ 1/ 

the latter is a more 
healthy farm* of t 1 xer- 1 ;; 

rise for an artist, hilt f ‘} 

also thut.it gives one ^ 

endless opportunities 
for seeing the pic¬ 
turesque and absurd 

side of life. During * *' 

the hist two years I 

have persuaded my wife to follow my 

example, and scarce a day passes without 

our taking long excursions both in the 

Hois and beyond it, in those little-known 

corners of Seine-et-Oise, where ihe wheel is 

still looked upon with terror by the peasantry. 

Then again, as is surely filling in mv good 

Told grandfathers descendant, 1 have always 

been specially devoted to fencing, and during 

the winter months 1 

make it a point to 

attend a w/k tPamtes /> 

at least three limes a HI . 

week. lint to tell you 

the truth, I pity the if, 

man wh(j lias not at 

least one hobliv or 

amusement into which 

lie can throw hi nisei f 

heart and souh Ihen / USb3 



when for some mason 
or other I cannot 
indulge in any active 
form of physical 
exercise, I have 
plenty to amuse me 
at home. I delight 
in literature, especi¬ 
ally in Md literature, 

: and there i.s always 

*, something new to be 
r learnt about those 
■ periods in history 
1 with which I dm 

specially concerned. 
I need hardly tell 
you what a boon to 
w- me has been the 

recent revival of 
interest in Napoleon and his times.* 

ft may be added 111 conclusion that, though 
M. (\uan d’Ache was very discreet ns to 
his share in bringing about the Franco- 
Kussian alliance, 1 came away with the firm 
conviction that, it* my host had unfortu¬ 
nately never existed, the Czar and Czarina 
would not have been acclaimed with so 
much enthusiasm during their brilliant visit 
to Paris. Treaties of 
alliance between great 
V nations are concluded 

. N. , ‘ in the €hancrihrfcs of 

\* - Kmbassics and in the 

£■ , ' council chambers of 

■t A Kings, but it ri sts with 

\\ those who have the 

BHp; car, and still more the 

ru\ of the people to 
.. make them effective. 
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Mas/cs. 
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I Ift won! l( mask ” means a 
different tiling to different 
people. The student of his¬ 
tory anti biography has a 
conception of a mask toLilly 
different from that of the 
frequenter of the fw/s urtist/t/t's of the Paris 
Opera, or little Tommy when he is home 
fur liis holidays and devotes his intellect 
lo* frightening the eook. Nevertheless, all 
masks have something in common : they are 
afl counterfeit presentments of fares. I ini 
while the historian is interested only in llu: 
masks of historical persiflages, the schoolboy 
takes a witler and more catholic view. This 
artic le will interest primarily the srlioolboy. 
II lie ran sneered in frightening his sisters and 
the household generally, he a v i 11 be happy. 
With a view to a promotion of his happiness, 
we intend to furnish 
die schoolboy with a 
few models which, if 
lie ran successfully 
t in\j:nte them, will 
prove most eTfi 

carious. 

Ileing oldsters, and 
I lie re love, of course, 
prigs, we eannoi, 
however, c ontent our 
srM^s w T ith a liare 
description of the 
masks Jiere illus¬ 
trated, nor resist the 
temptation to offer 
l * information >T and 
convey “knowledge,” 
lor which all properly constituted schoolboys 
will hate us. Thus we very much fear that 
we shall please nobody. 

To begin with, there the prosy scientific 
theiwy of the 1 S >righi £ of nlasks, which 
nobody knows, consequently it is quite safe 
to write yards on this subject* Some people 
have thought that the object of the mask was, 
not to frighten the cool?, but to illustrate the 
Huddhist theory of l( Metempsychosis/* w T hieh 
is a fine word* 

Vul xv,“ 22 .+ 


Others, ngain ¥ maintain that, the savages 
whom we know to day, and consider to have 
been arrested in their evolution, -me really 
the descendants of llu: naughty bnVs of 1 h- 
human family dial thev have degeo-i.iti'd 
and lost the arts and knowledges whii h they 
tormei ly possessed. Thus the curious customs 
ol savages would be perversions of former 
very excellent praclices, and l lie heat lieu 
mythologies of those uncivilized races, which, 
strange to say, all possess a si rung faijiily like 
ness, would be idolatrous mid vile corruptions 
of a n a Uriel it and beautiful religion common to 
the eniire human race. 

Still, none of tiiese views will quite explain 
the origin of masks, vet masks are found 
pretty nearly all over Ihe world. 

I [ere, lor instance, is a splendid one (No. I), 
IL is die mask used bv the devil dancers of 
i Tvlun, and is lo be 
pa 11 icularly recom¬ 
mended in the ease 
of very pious old 
maidm ■aunts. This 
mask is s?l)iposrd to 
be the portrait of a 
devil, named ( alloo' 
( inunave ; lie is a 
< Vylon devil, and 
ought to be a very 
e\i iting person to 
meet on a quiet, dull 
Sunday afternoon. It 
is painful to have to 
record that the Cin¬ 
galese, instead of 
“ abjuring the devil 
and all his works/* as they might, actually 
worship Ckilltjo f kjQmare. If anybody is ilk 
tho priests of the devil, wearing his mask, 
Vhieh is made of wood* limited in various 
colours, and has a tusk sticking out of each 
side of tho horribly grinning mouth the 
devil alwavs grins two discs at each side, 
and three cobra capelbs on the Lop, come and 
perform the devils own dance. An altar, 
decorated wrth garlands, is erected, and the 
sacrifice, usually a cock. Is offered on it, 
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together with rice and all the .proper ingre¬ 
dients. Here is a specimen of thh prayers 
of the devil-priests : 

“ r l'he Black Devil, who dwells under the 
rocks and stones of. the 
BI ae IT \S ea—(Lh e (! i nga lose 
seem rather ha/y in their 
geography) looks upon the 
world'sees the infants T and 
causes them to he sick. 

Thou, h'anah Devil (not 
very polite this) who nr-# 
cep test offering at the place 
where thrive ways inert, thou 
can seat the people to he 
sick,” etc. 

This is a very long prayer* 
and full of vituperation : 
the devil is called a fttrima 
tfW'//nnd a kfamtthirsty tkviU 
and is described as playing 
in a pool of blood. 'Thus 
it will be seen that playing 
pool is an invention of the devils. This 
devil is also told that it plays, in the laundry, 
a most valuable hint this for the sehoolhoy. 
It is very had to be ill in Kngkind, with 


eyes roll and the month open and shut. It 
is the mask of a medicine man. , Wc should 
Recommend that this mask should be used 
with discretion. Tile effects might otherwise 
be disastrous. It would Jbe 
* very suitable for the Lord 
Mayor's hall. 

A very creditable work of 
art is the mask marked 
No. 3. It comes from New 
Urilrin, and show's that the 
natives of that if 1 teres ting 
island must have very 
strongly developed aesthetic 
taste, ft is made of wood, 
earned and painted in 
various brilliant colours, and 
elegantly trimmed with fibres 
ami feathers. In some re- 
s it would give the 
maiink hat although 

it is, of course, far less 
hideous* As a table orna¬ 
ment il would make the reputation of any 
family. An inlelligeiK boy who could succeed 
in prod in ing an exact reproduction of this 
work of urL would dese rve a sound thrash¬ 
ing for not devoting his abilities to a better 




rwmi xkhv ri 


doctors and nasty meiMciues, but what fun 
ft must be in CeyJon 3 

The next mask (No. 2)f which comes from 
North America, is a very helpful one, especi¬ 
ally if projttrly coloured. It is cut out of solid 
. wood and painted light blue, black and white* 
The lower lip is of canvas and movable, by 
strings, so als« are the eyes. This is a most 
1 fascinating mask. The wearer can make the 


purpose* 

We understand that the War Office is looking 
dm for :i new head-dress for the Army. Some- 
filing light, elegant, and imposing is wanted. 
Here is-thi: very thing (No. 4); the mere 
sight of il would frighten any ordinary human 
enemy. Although this specimen is mudpuf 
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wood, we see no 
reason why it 
should no! be , 
made of straw* 
There is a very 
fmo rt:d plume in 
the centre, Of 
course, the mask 
beneath has not 
tiuile the facial 
expression of the 
average Tommy 
Atkins, but that 
is a detail* This 
also t omes from 
New Britain, and 
must have adorn¬ 
ed the head of 
a New Briljsh 
(Irunatl ier, if 
there is such a 


. thin K '. 

If the War OlTiei: should adopt our sugges¬ 
tion, we would recommend the Home Office 
to attire policemen in the garb of the Duk- 
dfik, as shown at No. 5. 'The Duk-duk is not 
a ipiack doctor, as his name would seem to 
imply, but the stern guardian of law and 
or<ier* He is only known by the initiated to 
he a human being -the unfortunate "general 
public ” look upon him as a sort of demi-god.' 
We could point to similar curious.phenomena* 
even in this country. Mr. Wilfrid PA we 11 , in 
hirV 1 Wanderings in a Wild Country,” senten- 
■truiSly observes: “It is curious how widely 
distributed is this Duk-duk system.” It is 
found in New Britain, New (iuincu, New 


Ireland, and also in a good many ulder 
countries. The Duk-duk travels through the 
hush, visiting each village and setting every¬ 
thing right, resembling in this respect a 
newspaper correspondent. If anybody ,‘ s 
accused of injuring another the Duk duk 
demands restitution, and if this is not 
rendered the Duk -<Juk burns down* the 
oflendyr’s house and generally exifmcs 
judgment. Women and children may not 
ga/e on the Duk-duk, or lliey will die. ’ The 
schoolboy is to*d tins in all •fairness, to 
prevent accidents. Nor Tflay the sec rets of 
tlu: Duk-duk be discussed outside 1 tl^e Taboo 
ground, where he is supposed to live. If an 
uninitiated person trespasses on the T.druo 
grounds of the Duk duk, he is incontinently 




eaten 11(1 by the Duk duk. Are there not 
Dukduks everywhere 1 ? 

Savages wear masks very muc h as we do-- 
at dances, only there is a slight difference 
between the dances. We are able to give illus¬ 
trations of a batch of masks from New Huinen 
and neighbouring islands, used exclusively 
for what must lie called savage Ms miispth, 
'['hey are certainly highly commendable from 
the schoolboy point of view (Nos. 6 . 1#). 

No. 6, for instance, looks like 1 a gigantic 
tea-cosy, or the enormous grenadier sliakocS 
of the eighteenth century, which arc Still 
worn in (Jermany and Kussia by certain 
guard regiments. This mask is made of 
whitened bark cloth on a basket frame of 
eaivi ; the features are coloured red and black 
and outlinetf with white, '%\\c m01 All is 
open* A boy of twelve with a mask like this 
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would create quite a sensation coming un- 
ex j we Led ly downstairs. 

In No. 7 the eyebrows are oF red wool, 
.very neat; the mask is cut out of solid wood 
and decorated with strings —would suit old 
lady. No, 8 is not unlike No. 7; it is 
evidently intended to represent some musical 
deity. No. t) is evidently tile mask of a local 
clown ; it is made of wood and painted white 
and red. There is an air of refinement 
about No. io, although it is hardly good form 
to carry one’s walking-stick thrust through 
the nose,*the eyes, also, are too (dose together 
for high ideality. Nevertheless, the general 
design is artistic. The treatment of the hair 
in particular is excellent. The hair is human 
hair. This mask is also of wood, the eyes 
being of modier-of-pearl. 

No. 11 must he the junta loon to the down 



:t,IROH FROM HABU1AQE ISLAN|>, 


of No, y ; it has a weary, tired, weather beaten 
look, and is made of'sheet-iron. It is supjxjsed 
to be an imitation of tortoiseshell, hut we feel 
sure that any average boy could produce a 
better mask than this out of a discarded bis¬ 
cuit-box, Tortoiseshell l>eing rare, the 



tz h '- MAHk or J it]tm>ta4-;suki.t. VHim fiAjyKMtY isi.anij, 

'natives substitute \lhaiever material they can 
pick up from wrecks and in other ways. 
No. 12 is a sort of pre - Raphaelite 
attempt in real tortoiseshell. It is distinctly 
depressing, and ha| a mediaeval air. Not 
so No. 13. This is a very perfect piece of 
work, and has a baboon look about it. It 
is n?ade of bark-cloth, or tapa, stretched on 
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a double row of eyebrows is a 
mystery. Pigeons, cassowary 
feathery shells, mother-of-pearl, 
etc., are the ingredients used 
in making this latest *tyle of 
mask, which is supposed to 
represent a crocodile l s head. 
We see that the fashions in 
masW'are numerous* In olden 
limes they used to he invariably 
made of tortoiseshell, but the 
modern rage for cheapness lifts 
reached even the savages, who 
now use pld boxes and kero¬ 
sene tins, and find them just 
as effective. This is a valuable 
hint, for tire schoolboy cannot 
always get tortoiseshell* 

A very elaborate head-dress 
is No. uj r It consists of a 
double-faced mask of black- 
ened wood wearing a bat, ami 
with ornaments in the hair. 


as we shall presently see. 
Throughout a Lonsiderablc 
portion oF Western Africa the 
feminine part of the com¬ 
munity stand in dread of a 
semi - human demon called 
Mumbo Jumljo. He usually 
makes Ids appearance at night, 
when the natives lire enjoying 
die West African equivalent 
For a Vuunty ball. His ap¬ 
proach is heralded yy a cry, 
ami lie joins the party unin¬ 
vited, armed with a rod, and 
followed by attendants carrying 
sticks. While the people dance 
round him, probably mistaking 
him for Jack-in the (Ireon or a 
May pule, he suddenly walks 
up to one of the women and 
Louches her with his rod. She 
is instantly seized by the atten¬ 
dants, dragged to a post, lied 
hi it, and there receives a 
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sound 1hraslnng under circumstances of great 
indignity, l ies would make a novel and 
exciting hgure in a childrens cotillion. The 
Mnmbo jumbo visitation is always a put-up job. 
Pile men areal! in the secret, and know who 
Mumbo Jumbo is. The woman selected has 
been bad-tempered, hud a lit or the tantrums, 
and so the husband arranges for a Mumbo 
bimbo cnuYtainmeut. Savages have some very 
excellent instilulions, but we fear that the inj-'o- 
clm tion of this custom into an Knglish' family 
circle among brothers and sisters might lead to 
unpleasant consequences Idr the brothers. Still, 
the schoolboy could recommend his school¬ 
fellows to try it on their sisters, ami watch the 
result. There is nothing 
very remarkable about 
the masks shown under 
N o. 2 o. l.o w L he r A reade 
can produce far better 


From tlie bottom hangs a fringe of 
black fibre. To the' superficial 
observer this mask would suggest 
reminiscences of* Noah's Ark. and 
Aunt Sally, and would appehr to be 
the head-dress of a local Imok-maker, 
’bus-driver, negro-minstrel, or bishop. 
It is really a Mumbo Jumbo mask, 
and conies from West Africa. This 
mask 1 will be 1 found very usefttl in 
punitive expeditions against sisters, 
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specimens. They 
come from over¬ 
rated Japan } an<^ 
are worn by the 
actors of that 
artistic country. 
They are made 
of wood and 
painted to taste, 
h e y m i g h 
f i serve to soothe 
the loneliness of 
grand mamma, 
and for that pur¬ 
pose are possibly 
hideous enough* 
but No. 21 
re [ires e n t s a 
really ingenious 
piece of ugliness. 
Not unlike a 
Polish few in 
appearance and 
style, it is made 
of blank painted 
w<xh1 attached 
to a cylindrical 
frame made of 
coarse stuff or doth woven across slender 
stems of wood, mid stiffened by a piece of 
brow n hast inside. I'Yum the lower pari 
depends a cord net-work, lfritlj long bind* 
fowl feathers a I inched, which covers the body. 
I 4 he hair and whiskers are made of coarse 
fnlded human hair, and the beard of plaited 
round cords of the same. This mask comes 
from New- Caledonia, 
and willi the addition 
of a luimp it would do 
very well for Punch, 

There is this advan¬ 
tage about it, that the 
■'carer for the time he 
has it on is “ taboo/' 
and can hit anybody 
he likes without being 
hit in return. There 
is considerable doubt, * 
however, in our mind 
whether similar privi¬ 
leges would he ex¬ 
tended to the wearer 
of such a mask in this 
tyrannical country. 

No* 22) though not 
very large, we may, 
nevertheless, be ex-* 
cused jf we baptize this 
as an blephantinc nrw cvikrjw 



work* Carved hi wood, and painted in black, 
red, yell ft w, and white, it is very fetching, 
7 Vi/c the 11 heady '■ eyes. We must also note 
that, for some reason best known lo the 
maker, the ear is placed directly under the 
left eye. The mouth requires no comment l 
Hie [dace of birth is somewhere in Northern 
New (lumen, * 

Na is what we are tempted tifrall a 
highfalutin* mask. At all events, ii measures 
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from “ head to foot' 1 ’’something over five feet. 
We have two views of it: the first is a full- 
face, the .second a profile. 'The mask, projier 
consists of coloured wood ; the hunk of a 
bird points downwards from directly under, 
and in a perpendicular line with, the nose. 
Hut perhaps the most striking part is the 
superstructure, which is nearly twice as high 
as the face itself. A m'/tinge of carved 
birds and snakes, of multicoloured feathers, 
ai^l bones,-sup]ioi ts a native lady, caught half 
way round ft somersault, and* tied tht'rc for 
ever 'That is, no doubt, the New Ireland* 
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natives' methucl of 
solving the mo¬ 
mentous “Woman 
Question." 

The two masks 
depicted at No, 24 
are not made of 
oranges, as their 
general shape and 
appearance sug¬ 
gest, bill are c arved 
out of solid wood. 

The teeth are gilt, < 
which makes them 
look like an advertisement for an American 
dentist. Their eyes arc' painted a rpiiet red 
and yellow, and the Hue is while, :\ilh a 
few blac k and gold adornments. 'They are 
worn by Javanese actors -during the panto¬ 
mime season, no doubt. 





'Hi- ^ 


the “ Washington 
1*os11* or the 
“ Shadow’ I lance ’* 
with a thing like 
that on your head. 

The last mask 
of our collection 
(No. 2fi) is some¬ 
what 'difficult to 
make in thi^s conn* 
try, for it is con- 

__ stnicted^ of tor 

is■ jm JAVA, L o i seshel l and 

trimmed neatly 
with huina:i skulls, all of which have lx;- 
hinged to till- enemies of the wearer, anil been 
struck ofl dieir owners 1 shoulders by him. 
We should therefore not advise anyone to 
attempt to f - ‘produce this mask unle ss, indeed, 
he use: a rseiiit-Lin as a substitute for the 
liutoiseshi . and hang ii round with the 
ski;:h of the cats lie lias slain. 'This 
pi 1 jeiffiir mask was found in the: 
Struts by Mr. ( '. hi. llmekett, who 
Ion iied part* el an expedition sent 
oul in line I llu- survivors uf the 
shij > Cftitrks Etifoih lost in the 
Si rails in ]M;|. The mask was 





At No. 25 we have- given a specimen, not 
for imitation, of a really beautiful mask, 
which also comes From New Ireland, The 
savage who exec uted this work of art must 
indeed have felt proud of himself, and 
proWjly his friends put out his eyes in 
prevent him from making another. It is 
rtjnstmctcfl of wood, cane, fibre,, and shells, 
and is painted black ami red. 'Hie wings 
are red, white, and black. The whiskers arc 
of red fibre. Hut the grand feature of this 
, masterpiece is a magnificent nautilus shell 
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appropriately picked up in Skull Island, 
ami it was discovered that the sknlls on 
it were mostly those of hhiropeam, prnt>ably 


which crowns the whole. It must h^ve of the very people* whom the Expedition 
been 'found rr.thcr heavy. Frfncy dancing was in search of. 



1U lb M. Kokins. 


(7'fits sfCty is a sftjtit'f to " /ft r Onty C/mmef' 7 ohh h appeared in the September tittwfw of Tye STBANli 
MAtjA/INK. amt has font irri/tea af the rn/m^t of the groat mtmh-r of n aJ rs who m-tr rirepiy ittUrttftd in th*. 

tiffins (J/ John Hn threw ami t Voire* it n'/fi, hiKiYret* be feu mi t/tiife iateliigihit' ami interesting to tho^e 
t oho haiY not read the story* \ 



V was List summer that John 
Ruthven revisited Kurope, 
after an absence of nearly 
twenty years. He hart gone 
out to California a hoy in bis 
teens : and forLune hail beeil 


above them, in the tender, lingering twilight, 
was rpsc-eoloiir anil amber and purple, like 
the rainbow round about the Throne. 

Ruthven strolled down the road, lost in the 
beauty of this vision, lie was so absorbed, 
that he missed the Mutter of excitement that 


long enough in coming. Mow, at last, b^ 
was rich enough to lake a real holiday : he 
dkl not e\]>ect pleasure, but he knew he 
w\ted rest. 

At fntcrlaken he had made friends with 
Stafford Keene, an 1 Englishman travelling 
alone, an old httkihw of Switzerland, knowing 
the nut ol the-way places, and the nooks 
where still the tourist is rare. 

By his advice, Ruthven went to Nerhhal, 
whith was then an ideal spot, quite impro¬ 
ved by the vulgar, for in that year, the 
threatened railway bad not begun to under' 
mine the magnificent (Jondon Bass. 

It was an evening at the end of July, The 
long day was drawing to an exquisite ejpse. 
Tahk d hMt was just over, and the visitors at 
the hotel were, as usual, out in the road 
uniting their daily excitement of Lhu arrival of 
ths diligence from the Italian side, Nerithal 
stands superbly, grouped Jipon a risiug*ground 

the head of the ■ valley, 5,oooFt. above 
sea level, nested in pine woods, and frowned 
down upon by three majestic snow |>eaks r 
booking down the road, the heights of the 
Uernese #Gberland, in mystic distance, 
glimmer like a dream of the Delectable 
Mountains; and to-night the arch of sky 


the dashing down of the diligence brought 
with it: and started when, at a considerable 
distance down the road, the lights flashed 
past him, in the ever-dcojiciiiiig^luom, and 
disappeared again presently, far under his 
feet. to reappear on the road below. 

Bdhind the diligence came an empty 
carriage, which had doubtless deposited Its 
passengers at Nerithul, and was going on to 
Sloe kal per. 

As he sauntered hack, Keene met him. 

“New arrivals," be said, m a voice which 
sounded particularly festive. m 

Ah ! " responded Ruthven, laconically. 

** Yes, awfully nice people,” went on Keene, 
waving his cigar in thu air in a manner which 
showed him to bn a. trifle uplifted. “The 
Vanstons — he’s American—and Mrs. Van- 
ston's sister.” 

“Indeed ! ” 

■ “ Mrs. Vanston’s sister* went on KeerTc, 

“ is the prettiest wdman I ever saw in my life.” 

w Thcn avoid her, my good sir, as if she 
were the plague,” said Ruthven, grimly. 

“Oh T come, you’re not that sort, arc 
you ? ’* asked Keene, lightly. “ I have 
never looked upon you as a flighted*being, 
Ruthven." 
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“ A blighted being ? 1 said t^e young man, 
slowly* “Hut I think that is pretty much 
the si/c of it. Yes, on the whole, I think l 
am ft blighted being. If I am, most certainly 
a woman did it.* 1 

‘‘Curious. ] thought yon lived in a world 
with nh women in it. I have been rather 
looking forward lo die fat Mini Mrs. YarisUm s 
sister Mould make you change your pkuv of 
residence, ft isn't only that shr’s pretty, yon 
know 

“Then you e\jni ted lo unit lu r here?" 

“Me good sir, <l H hat’s whal I eauie here 1 
for. 1 knew ihr Mansions were coming into 
^Switzerland over the (londim," 

11 I fumph 1 " 

“ Vnu won t say * f f mnpli! 1 when youvo 
seen her." 

Rulhven had not been smoking* but now 
lie sat down on die low slums hv the road 
side and Jit up. Keene leaned liI Ids side, 
and ga/ej at the sunset and whistled softly ; 
his heart just dun was lull ot the poetry of 
life, though ordinarily lu was a most profile 
mortal. 

14 Jove 1 Sin 1 is prellv 1 he presently said* 
under his brealh. " Ihu, then, so is Mrs. 
Vanston : hut how anv mail could have 
married her when he' had seen In r sister 
You know it’s like indescribable something ; 
I suppose Helen of Troy had iI. ' 

“ Yury probably." 

“ We|] ! I see it s no good to experl am 
symjxithy from you to niglil : tomorrow* 
when vou Jiafi: seen her ! 11 

Rut liven leaned forward, si art rig at the 
ground; presently he began to speak: 11 1 
met a 'Amman once,'" he said. 11 Wrtman [ 
she was hardly more than a girl. She was 
lovely, refined, bravo, lender. She had eyes 
one could lose one’s soul in : a mouth 
Well 1 never mini I dial. She was a hypo 
erite and a traitor. When she had got what 
she wanted, she apologized -so nicely f 
for making a fool of me. Oh, I know whal 
YOU are going lo say : that all luuni'ii are not 
like than 1 answer, if dial woman was a 
traitor, then every woman that cut lived lias 
in her the rn.|>aeily for treachery. Mind you* 
this \\i\^ die right kind of woman: I have 
met both kinds, and f know," 

* “ It's a hopeles* task," said Keene, gravely? 
“ to expect a man not to profit bv his own 
experience. Talk is of no use. To-morrow 
you shall see Mrs. Mansions sister.*’ 

Next morning, however, when the little 
hoteK'olony iyet at breakfast, ut liven had 

t eaten, and was off. He had decided, on 


beholding the crystal dearness of the morn¬ 
ing, to make ihe ascent of the liorlelhorn, ail 
easy_ climb which Keene did not care to 
attempt, again. It was afternoon when he 
returned. People were having tea on die 
terrace in famt of tin dependance, where 
the shadows were beginning to temper the 
heat of the day. 

i- W here is Mr. Ktvn, ■?" he asked, of two 
amiable .spinsters who imited him to ten* 

11 Strolling in thi^ woods with (lie new 
arrivals an they fru nds of uVirs, Mr. 
Ulltlivcn , J American, m" they not ? " 

l ' Mi. Mansion is Ameiiran, I understand: 
lmt they an■ Keene s |j mods. .1 do not know 
I hem at all." 

“ 1 J n 11v girls, both Mis. Vanston and her 
siller: all tin young Nun in the hotel seem 
!o hr miking alum! lie m 1 

11 I will stroll alone m that direction, I 
think, ami inert llU'in. Miss what ever-hcr- 
natjii■ is must be stum ■:■ ing out of the com 
mon to make krone ■ l rilluisiasl ic : hubs 
not prone lo mtluiMast ■ 

A winding palli 4 1 in ugh the woods led 
round the shoulder nl • lull : there was, in 
faci, inmv than otu .Mil* thridding the 
fragrant dusk oJ the pn In ihe heat, ihe 
stillness and the [n \U |ohn Kilthveu felt 
tin delicious lassitudi u hirh comes alier 
' l k n I i [x cffoit. \olnnh * a s in sight or sound* 
,11c sal down Oj] one u 1 lie rustic seals wilh 
his pipu: and, drowsn. * dreamed a dream. 
In Ins dream* the worn i whom he hail Liet 
at tlu r other stdr nl Lin world stotal bi/ide 
loin. She did nor spr.o.. bul she ga/ed wist 
fully at him. with eu s Pui besought pardon* 

11 Will you never [mgiu- me? J have 
sullen-d si)," she said. 

l ' l will uc\ cr Ibcgn e urn," lie replied* 
dogged!v ; and then she laughed in scorn. 

11 Have I deceived you again ? " sllc dried* 
in light mockery, 

'Nil- laugh was horribly clear and real—it 
woke him from sleep. He stumbled His 
leel with a tremor rim rung ill rough all his 
1 in lbs, and eon fronted four people on the 
narrow path 1 k:I ore Ivim. 

She was there in hodilv presence* C'la ire 
1 hirst* the woman wlm had befooled him ; 
and at the same .moment that he became 
conscious that il w^s she, a clear little lime- 
like voin; ened : * ■ 

()!g (daire ! ('laire ! Surely it is the 

ibptain ? " 

"The Captain, unless I dream,” said tin; 
sweetest voice in the* world, with intire com 
pusure, and its owner stretched out a hand, 
as in friendly recognition. 
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'l’lu i man held liis breath. A thousand 
thoughts ran through his brain. Should hr 
ivfrtse that hand ? No! I urlimately i>ric 1 l" 
Stepped ill. i ll 1 In tluLt Would be to make 
himsi'll rulieulous before this audicm e : if 
hr wauled in humble her, suiilv oilier means 
lay ready to his hand ? J lr could t -\pnse her 
In Keene. Alter a just perceptible hediapon. 
hr took, hrr hand and. dropped it instantly 1 
hut not Loo soon tn perceive that .she was 
shaking like a leaf 

Mrs. Ya 11st on rnme up smiling, ;uul lift 111.4 
hrr pretty baby fai r, ‘yYou remember mt . 
Captain, don't you ? . 

11 Certainly 1 ilu Mrs. Ymiston.' 1 

*' Alia ! ” jovially cried Mr. Vans toil, a 
plump, little, merry - looking man, with a 
Yankee accent. “ I’ve heard about you, 
Captain, and often heard Mnidic and Claire 
say they would like to meet you again ! 


Well ! The goud old world's not 
Such a big place after all, is it ?" 

Rutlmn looked as il ho hardly 
felt it big enough in contain Miss 
l lursl ,i in I himself : 
but hr rnimmiled 
bimsclE In no e\pies- 
sinu of npiirinn on 
the subject. He 
, Inund himself ab 

si rai led ly walking 
along # at Mrs. Ynn- 
. ston's side, iu 
tin: narrow path* 
listeihng t«> her 
clear little pip 
big treble, as 
she conmicnUtl 
u ji o 11 1 li r 

strangeness nf 
"■ tin 1 meeting. 

l * I was mar- 
1 i e if l h r e r 
months a I ter 
our adventure in\ 
i ulifomia, 1 ' she 
said. 11 Ibeddie 
was travelling 
West In see Lhe 
country, and lie 
came In lYhhlc' 
brook, and 
'* And slaved 
■—* 110 -IL' till I got 

what I wanted 
he\. Middle? Lh 
glee! ally 1 tied 
v. ■ l he beaming 

!■ reddie, who 

e\ ideiilly was still much in love. 

knt hv en nnled the rare diamonds on 
Mali lie's hide lingers, and the tiu/hrihr gown 
she wi ire. a nd ei mu' luded I hat l H 1 eddie was rich. 

*■ MC-i I bust has nnt yvA thrown herself 
away ? lie said, drily. 

l ' l laire ? Oh, no ' Wo say, hYeddie and 
I. that she has grown so used to saying 1 No,’ 
that she will never get rid nf tin- habit.’' 

('laire and Keene were some paces behind, 
lingering m look ait the selling Min through 
the interlacing boughs, 

" boor devil 1 " thought Jviithveii. <l I mast 
lead him out of his funi s paradise." 

No Other word passed’ lx tween Ruth veil 
Hand tile woman who had so strangely crossed 
his path. Tliev separated silently at the 
hotel door, and the man went up to his monu 
Here Keeno found him a liltl^ later, occupied 
hi packing up his tilings, ■ 
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“ Halloa 1 What’s up now?,” he asked. 
“1‘m going away/' replied Ruth veil, shortly. 

‘‘On account of Miss Hurst?” 

" Kxactly*’* 

" Explanation needed here. Accounts 
don’t tally. Miss 1 hirst tells me you rendered 
her abroad service: that she did you an 
injustice, and is delighted to have the chance 
to left you so : you, on the conliary. slum 
her like the pestilence/’ 

Rut liven stood up, wry white. 

” Keene, lu: sank ll voiiW: in love. You 
won’t believe a wotd I say: hut 1 am in duty 
bound to tell you, before I go, what I know 
about (la ire 1 hirst." 

“ by all means, let's hear the worst/’ said 
KeenCj in a confident voice, in which, never¬ 
theless, a strain of anxielv was audible, lie 
sat down on the bed. 

**Unct\' J began Ruthvcn, entirely without 
preface, “when I was very flown on my luck, 
I went to tin: mines at ( aipperville. They 
were an ornery set down there, as vou may 
guess ; and a parcel til them were little better 
than assassins, hut there was one who was 
the worst far the worsl of ihe lot. lie 
.sinned even against wlial mile of honour 11 r 1 
morals that scum still retained among then 
selves. So they set 
on him, in the dark, 
like the curs Uu v 


him to death. That was too much forme; 
I should have dearly liked tu» punch the 
brute’s head : but lor a dozen men to 
murder one, was another matter. I went 
into the thick of it, and fought for that 
beast as if ta 1 had been my brother : and I 
was die one who was on hand when the 
sheriffs officers came. 1 was covered with 
dirt and blond, and thev look it all for 
granted. The onlv friend I had within call, 
whoso word was wort! a i ush light, was Colonel 
J hirst, of lY'Milebmok. They let me send 
an express for him ; but he-- didn't come* 
In justic e to’him, I tJiighl to say that I heard 
a hmg w hile afterward* that he was away : 
a week later he did c ome too kite. They 
do things pretty sharp in those pails; and, 
after Mice laid walk'd a day or two, Mike, 
]f hands, cam > me in the night, 

11 ‘ I ,uok here/ said : 1 they'll siring you 
up, sure enough : tht '■ ve been longing Jor 
years to make an e\;m pie of this camp. I 
don't feel like owning ip inv own share In it, 

1 11 save you ; ImL 1 do led like helping you 
lo make off. There's Mends of mine up in 
the lulls over in wha they tailed Pungcou 
Cap w ho’ll be glad in ?ugh of your cnmjwuiv, 
and you can lav low U : things blow over/ 

,l [ t -ik ids oJIlt : there 
wasn t mvthing else to do. 

(if cun' r, his friends were 
'i ",i«! agi nts, but l wasn't loo 
ji u:!‘ uk r about that. I had 
lii.u idii sic sort ol Eeclhig llial, 

IJi-eaii'i l had been blfdly 
: fated. 1 was free to treat 
people badly. I haled 
everyone, because 
men had not be¬ 
lieved my word. 
When I had been 
there three months 
thev made me cap- 
lain. Well, one day 
heard that two 
nieces of 
(hdouel H urst, 
would be driving 
through 1 hmgeon 
< lap on their way 
Lo visit him : and 
1 determined to 
revenge myself on 
him fur leaving me 
in the lurch when 
my life was at stake. 
So we 1 took the 
two girls prisoner,- 
for ransom.” 
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“ And those two girls were Mrs, Vanston 
and her sister? 11 cried Keene, excitedly. 

“Just so.'* ' J '1i e re fell a I on £ s i I e n r c. 
Rut liven was chewing the end of his bleached* 
locking moustache, and staring at the lloov. 
“She got round me/ T lie said I hud never 
loved a woman before, I gave her all my 
soul, and she knew ! gave it. She let me 
kiss her mejdh ; [pr 1 1 that in your pipe and 
runoke it, Keene ! , . . . 1 helped them to 
escape," throwing up, ^y so doing, as die 
must h.Tfe known, mv only way to earn a 
living. T wandered a wav to a town w here I 
was not known, hoping to evolve some 
scheme wherrbv I might sec her lace again. 
And then 1 I heard, ipute hy chaure. that the 
man who helped me to vseape had lireu 
crushed bv a fulling rock, and, finding himself 
living, hud eleared mv name. So I was free. 

I went straight to her and heard, front her 
o^i'U 1 i]is, the eotih^Mon oT her own fratul. 
That's all," 

- Another silence Jell upon the room ; 
through it, the sound of the dinner bell 
clanged through the hot?!. Alter a moment. 
Keene asked, almost timidlv : “ Is that 
really all, Kutliven ? ’ 

£C All ? Yes, there is nothing mole. That 
was the end. * 

li r l‘hen you must excuse me if 1 say tluU 

I think you take too serious a view o| it. 

“ Ton serious ? " * m 

“\As, I think Miss llursl was ju^ilhd up 
loathe hill in what she did. She was in an 
aw^il position: lier little si<ier was eiiluelv 
dependent upon her: their lives- -nav, even 
more than their lives were in the power of a 
set of inlhans. She used the unlv means she 
had.’’ 

“ Sin: is a traitor, " said Kttllivcn, doggedly, 

II l had not deceived her. W hat I did was 
in the wav of business ; hut she hrtruvrd the 
soul she hud aw r akened. lXmlr keeps his 
lowest hell for traitors. However, t have 
done my duty. 1 have warned you : if von 
do not think it matters 

11 No, 1 do not think ii mutters! ” < pud 
Keetu\ as one throwing off gladly an insidious 
apprehension. “ You have relieved my mind 
of an immense load ! She is a spirited girl, 
and I admire her pluck ! What you have 
told me raises her a I t und redfold in my 
estimation. So, now you have discharged 
your duty, we may consider tile matter 
closed. 1 ' 

Ll Yes,’’said Kutliven, with a deep breath, 
11 the matUr is dosed imw.” 

The Van.ston party worn already dining 
when the two young men walked into the 
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room, and took their seats at another of the 
long tabTes, Claire Hurst did not look at 
either of them ; but she said, under her 
breath, to Maidie : “ He has been telling Mr. 
Keene all about it." _ 

“ He would not he so mean." said Maidie, 
“ He would stop short at nolliing, in his 
hatred of me, 1 said t laiiv. “ I fell, if score'll 
me this owning in tin-wood. 1 low he can 
hate ■*" 

“ ll In is going to lie disagreeable, [ hope 
he w ill go awjy/i remarked Maiflic, peaCt ably, 
“ lie does k>< ik rat her explosive." 

“ 1 was going to he so misguided as to ask 
him pi torght me/ 1 replied Claire; “but ir 
he lias told, I will Lear out mv tongue snoiu i\' f 
11 Are von going to bring your guitar into 
tlu woods ami sing to ns iHis evening, as you 
did at Aiolla. Miss llursl?'* asked Stafford 
Keene, a Iter dinner. 

11 And as volt did at I Uuigcon Cap. J said 
a nun king *niec at his elbow, “,Il would 
he ipule a reminder ol old limes, would it 
not, M rs. \ ansLnn ? " 

' Oli, Captain 1 must call you that/' 
cried Muidic, <l Mr. Keene says you arc 
going it way ! " 

'* I did think of going, hut my guide says 
I must not go yi/t. Hi- has been so unfor¬ 
tunate as to get me up two mountains with¬ 
out breaking my neck, and he wants me to 
give him one more chance lie guarantees 
to do it all right the third time'. It seems a 
pity to balk such a laudable ambition/' said 
Kmhvi-n, politely. * 

Muidic laughed gaily, (laire^jd turned 
a wav. and moved towards the house, and 
Kreift- bounded after her to carry tin 1 guitar- 
east , 

The fisl slais were beginning lo show 
in the siainless heavens. The mountains, 
and the warm, still night, made the scene 
strangely reminiscent ol t "a li forma. 

A^s Keene look the guitar-case from Claire's 
hand, lie said, in a low voice : - 

“ Kullneii has been telling mo the maimer 
of your lirsL meeting ami of your parting/* 
She stopped short U}*>n the steps ol the 
hotel, and looked the young man in the 
eyes. “ 1 was to blame, was 1 not 
“ Not in the least.* 

■ she looked regretfully^ him a momeift, 
in silence. “ I wish you had not said that/ 1 
she said, in a vexed way. 

“You wish I had not said it?” 

“Yus: it gives me a low opinion of your 
jiulgment," said she, with a half-petulant* 
laugh. ** Kwn Mr. Ruthven gees moru truly 
than that" * . , 
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Keene followed her, mystified. Like a 
white-robed spirit of the twilight, she flitted 
before him down the woodland |>ath, follow¬ 
ing the load-star of Maidie’s pale-blue gown. 
They all stopped at a, point where a rustic 
seat had Ixnm placet], and the two girls sat 
down. .'Hie three men leaned against the 
adjacent firs, and the cigars of two of them 
made the. night air fragrant. 

Claire played. She would only' piny 
S [ )rig h tly a i rs, a n f 1 sing little, h oa r 11 ess, 
graceful French songs, whic^ did riot appeal 
to her hearers. Her mien had never been 
more lily the, her notes more Hear. When 
she had dfine, tired at hist, and the last notes 
had died away down the ravine, and melted 
into the rushing of the lalts, Rmhvcn broke 


Slowly and proudly she rose, and turned* 
bark, as though to go to the (louse. He 
name towards her, square and determined, 
H ms grey eyes looking hard in the starlight. 
Abruptly lie said : — A 

“ I have tqld Keene how you treated me.” 

“Then we are quits,” she replied, calmly,, 
stopping suddenly and facing him. t[ Do 
you Lliink l fear you? We <iire not in 
California now/’ 

“ What makes you say we arc quits? ” 

“ If you think, as 1 suppose you 1 do think, 
that 1 < are for Mr. Keene's good opinion, you 
have done me as great an injury by telling 
him, as l did yon by employing stratagem to 
save Maidie ami me.' 

“ Nothing of die kind ; he does not care a 


silence. 

“ Von have not improved 
heard you, Miss Hurst." 

<l 1 am surprised that 
you should say that/ 1 she 
answered, lightly, 

“You sang better at 
'Thmgeon Cap/ 1 lie slowly 
repeated ; u but, then, you 
see, more depended upon itT 
“just so/' she answered, 
gravely. 

“ Won't you give us some¬ 
thing more — jiathctir? 1 ’ asked 
Keene. “ I am in a senti¬ 
mental mood to night.’ 1 

She let fall her arms with 
a weary gesture. “No more 
to-night," jdfe cried/ 1 Vspeeial ly 
sihee I have failed to please.’’ 

1 “ Von cannot fail to 

please; but 1 like to be 
moved as well, said Keene. 

“Miss Hurst is equally 
good at both,” said RuLhven, 
immediately. 

As lie spoke, some or the 
'other guests came down the 
path, attracted by ihe sounds 
of music. They were clamor¬ 
ous for another song, but 
Claire was obstinate, and 
would not oblige,' One liv.elv 
young lady, to whom iVene 
hod been rathtrj attentive 
two days ago, took posses¬ 
sion of him ; and, the Van- 
stons, moving on with some 
others down the path, the 
'girl found herself, before she 
knew at, left f^ce to face with 
, Ruthven. 
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fold him with the desire to injure me in his 
L .yt i s. Von have relieved me of a weight* I 
thought you were greater than I* In fact J# 
r\er since you went away, that day on the 
piai/a, I have been so weak as to wish 
earnestly to ask your pardon. Now you have 
nunc down to my level, and restored my self- 
respect*” 

“ Keene wtis my friend, and T wished to save 
him unhappiness. It was my duty to think 
(i| him before you.” 9 

11 Mnidje was mv sister, and I wished to 
save her life ; it was my duty to think of her 
before you/ 1 she retorted. 

"There is a difference. You anted u lie, 
tu save your sister ; 1 told the truth* to save 
tii v friend. Hut all happens as it always 
iloes ; the lie succeeded : the truth is a 
lailure." 

The tears rushed to her eves. “Oh, you 
art* cruel,” she cried, in a voice whirl) hail a 
wail in it, 

*" The tortured are often cruel, 1 he said, 
"when it conns to he their turn. ' 

She dashed the tears*nway, tm You shall 
not make me suffer/ 1 she breathed, defiantly ; 
"anil, when you say that you told Mr, Keene 
the truth about me, because he is your friend, 
you are saying what is false. You told him, 
because you wished to lie revenged on me lor 
the trick I played you. However, yon have' 
tailed, as you say.” * , * 

They faced each other breathlessly in the 
moonlight. His eye hungrily perused each 
Jimfcmgit of the lace which had haunted his 
dreams for three years. It was slightly 
altered : the contours were less round, the 
month softer, the expression less iiistti/tiaiiti\ 
more intense. What a face \ And she, too : 
had not those grey eyes, with their look of 
dumb suffering, under those curious, heavy, 
fair "brows, heen m her me]non ever since 
they parted oil tile piazza at Pebblebruok ? 
The poignancy of whaL she left seemed to 
enfold her like a flame: she stared at him 
like one fascinated. 

“ You have no longer the wish to ask^my 
pardon?” he said at last, with a sneer Lliat 
brought the blood to her cheek like a whip. 

“None; you are not magnanimous. One 
only hum hies oneself before sonieoye who 
would understand—a gentleman, for example**' 

“ 1 do not believe you* have any shame in 
you,” he slowly said* 

“None. I had —but you have dissipated 
ft' I would have saved you pain in every 
uny I coaid, because 'I treated you most 
unfairly* Hut now, I only wish it were in 
niy power to make you suffer ; and I glory in 


knowing that J am safe from yon. Nothing 
that you "could possibly do could give me 
pain.” 

“Take care!” he cried* "If you taunt 
me, there is no knowing what I might do.” 

“ Whatever you do, or do not do, will be 
just the same,” she steadily replied; “you 
cannot possibly injure me in the eyes of the 
man Move ; and I care for nothing else,” 

Her eyes wore full upon him, as with 
deliberate emphasis she hurled this ultimate 
stroke at him. And it seemed *as if the lire 
in them literally struck sparks from Ins. 

“ You do not know mv iujluVnce over 
Keene,” he Hashed. * 

' Over Mr. Keene What bearing has 
that on the subject ? said, * the man—-I 

love.' ' 

lie stood for some moments, tense,quiver¬ 
ing with passion, almost beside himself with 
stress of feeling. 

il I will make it the business of n\y life to 
imd him.' 1 he lhr< aiem d, “ and ho shall know 
what l know about von," 

* Ah, save yourself the trouble," she 
returned, sweetly, “for he knows 1 l already,” 

* 

A spell of glorious weather had no doubt 
set in. with a steady linmmeter, and every 
prospect of lasting ; and, when the Vans tons 
had been three clays at Nerithid, breddie 
and Stafford Keene determined to make the 
a st vi i L iff die < label berg. Ruth ven was 
away ; he had starlet! to walk alone over the 
Hondon, had slept one night * 111 ^ Italy, and 
would be returning next evening;, but the 
weather was so exceptionally favourable that 
the gliides advised the others not to wait 
for him. 

They .started, therefore, in the afternoon, 
hoping to reach tile lower Hut, sleep there, 
and make the whole ascent the following day* 

They had been gone abmiL two hours when 
Rutjiven relumed. He got liack in time for # 
tahk tf/tok, and Maidic Vanston plaintively 
demanded his protection after dinner, as 
their gentlemen had left them all alone. 

Thrv went mill and sat down on one of 
tlie seals outside the 1 salon. The hotel was 
very lull, and some of tin* visitors were 
dancing inside. Kill liven asked Middle to 
'dam e with him, and shv accepted. ** Tt 
ijirms so funny and nii'e to be dancing with 
you, < 'aplain/' 1 she said, happily. i£ 1 think 
it was so delightful our chancing to meet 
you r do you know, just at first, I was rather^ 
frightened that you wouldn't speak to us?” 

" What c&ukl have made* you supi^osc 
that?” 
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“Oh—you know-I was there* on the decrees, poured her light in floods into the 

piarn—the day you came to' see* C hire/ mysterious recesses of the valley; bj'-and-by 

“Oh—ah, yes. And you thought 1 should she sent a shaft of radiance in through a 

Irear malice ? " * window to the hod whereon Claire lay tossing 

“Well, 1 thought perhaps you might.” to anti fro in sleepless unrest 

“ And you see no signs of it?” She sat up in bed, and locked her not 

She laughed out merrily. “ Why* no ! ” hands round her knees, 
she hfftl caught some of Ireddie's American' “Oh,” she whispered* “it Is too much 
isms-*-" Claire says you and she are ijuite pain : 1 cannot hear iL any more. I must 

good friends.' 1 tell Maiclie we must go away to-morrow, 

“Ah ! Just what 1 should have expected After three years lull of the pain of kinging, 

her to say.” p just as I was beginning to settle, flown in 

"What do you mean ? ” some son nl ronicnt, to think it might he 

" Your sister is very clever, Mrs. Mansion." possible to forget him In see him again, to 

tl Vl-s, isn't she? Ami so brine, ton, Un find that he has not forgotten* that he is red- 

you know, I had diphtheria hist winter* in hul against, me, a merciless enemy! Oh! 

Ihesden* and she nursed me through il/' It is unmanly, shameful, to be so implacable.” 

" I hope this man slie is going to many is She slipped out of bi-d, and crept to the 

worllyy of Iht." window, 11 is eve> so-ni to be in the dark, 

"What man? She isn't going to many, all about me/ 1 she unu mured. 11 l feel as if 

that I know of*” sail! Maidic. in a mystified Ids thoughts never left me : as i], men if we 

way. ( went to another pla the knowledge of 

"Indeed? I was inisinfornu ri* dun. ( his hale would pursm me. Oh! Captain! 
Jieard she was very much in love with some Captain I” 
fellow, and that was why she was 
refusing all idlers." 

“Oh, well, if she is, that is hi i , 
own a Hair,' n plied Muidie* ralinly. 

" 1 never intertejv with her.” 

" [ hope yon uul L isk me In I ho 
wedding, Mrs. Winston.'’ 

" f)li* 1 think \ou are .miv \* ■ be 
then:, if it cut mnu'S off. 1 ' 

“ If? It is ulU'ert;iiEi llien ? “ 

"Very, I should think. ('laire might 
change her mind, you know: bin I 
have never known her keep lo tin 1 
same one so long before: in fad, it • 
would be irui r,“ went on Maidio, 
thoughtfully, * L to say l never knew 
her lo care lor anybody at all before. 

It has always been somebody else 
who cared for her." 

"Oil* wall, as I said before, it Is 
to be hoped tile gentleman u deM tv- 
ing of all this." 

" If you ask my candid opinion 
of him,’ 1 said Maidie, with a liitle 
trill of laughter, " 1 think he is rather 
a fool.” 

Claire had disappeared when lin y 
■returned to the Ijendi where they had 
left her* nor did she again appear 
that night, 

t in rltiultiiig iininri wrnl up llie sky, 

Ami mnvlieir Pit! 

hirst she silvered the outer edges 
of the mountains, and then, by 
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She pulled aside the curtain, and looked 
cHit into the? radiance of the night. Thu 
hotel at Nerithal is built upon boUi Hides of 
the road, and a covered gallery across the 
roafl connects the two halves with each oilier 
As Claire stood at her window, xlie could sec 
the window of the room where Ruth iv 11 slept, 
in the op|>osite house. It was a corner room, 
with a very small iron-railed balcony, made of 
one heavy slab of stone, outside the window. 
Thu girl loaned her forehead listlessly against 
the glass, gazing out at the intense clearness 
wij.li which everything was outlined by the 
moonlight: and, as she gazed, there drifted 
he tween her eyes and the wall of the 
hold facing her a dimness, as of vapour. 
WiLh an instantly arrested attention, she 
watched it : and in a moment another puli', 
thicker this lime, floated into the ^iir: 
i t ca me frt >i n th e wi n 1I < >w u m 1 e 111 ea t h 
Kuthven’s one of the windows of the sti/fr- 
and almost instantaneously she 
became convinced that it was smoke. One 
more glance was enough ; a forked, long 
longue of gleaming red darted across the 
window, and licked up the lace curtains. The 
hotel was 011 fire 1 

] ; or one instant she remained, fixed and 
rigid ; in the next her nerve had returned to 
her. r llirusting her feet into slippers, she. 
took from the wall a long cloth coat, or 
ulster, which she wore on misty'days in the* 
mountains, and buttoned herself securely into 
the next inomenL,-she was down the 
•pasiige; and beating at Maidie’s door* 

“ Maidie ! Maidie ! Wake up and let me 
in!” 

Maidie T s sleepy,, flnwvrdike face speedily 
appeared. 

“ Maidie, for Heaven's sake, don’t scream, 
but J believe the hotel is on lire the oilier 
side, across the road, you know,” 

“Oh, Claire, what shall we do? Freddie 
is away,” cried Maidie, desperately, rushing 
to the window, and tearing back the curtain. 
There was now no doubt about it : the flames 
were leaping from the window, and plajing 
round the wooden gallery of communication* 

“ Maidie, there is not a moment to be lost 
-he's in that room, just above the w indow 
where the flames are,” gasped Claire. i l What 
you have to do is to mnlte a noise serearil 
as much as you like—"cry * Fire ! '—rouse the 
hotel, (flve me that thick shawl to wrap 
round my head there ! 1 am going across 

to save hinj, before it is ( too late." 

She w-as gone before Maidie could make 
an effort to detain her, even before the full 
significance of what her sister was about to 

Vol. jiv.- 24 . * 


do had fjpshcd upon Sirs. Vans ton's con¬ 
sciousness. 

Save him she must she would. All her 
pluck, her resolution, was gathered together. 
She ran down the long passage, and gained 
the wooden gallery. The further end of it 
was dark with smoke already* Shc^heurd 
the floor creak under her as she rati. The 
smoke.was dense when she gained the‘other 
side, but she found the door she sought the 
first door on the left. With both hands she 
pounded and shcJbk it. * 

“ Mr. Ruthven ■ Mr'* Ruth veil ! Wake 
up! The hotel is on fire! Fire'; Fire!” 
she screamed as loud as she could. 

She heard many sounds, breaking the 
stillness of the night the opening of doors, 
the sharp echo of startled voices, liar cries of 
frightened women ; but there was 110 sound 
from within the taqitain's room. 

“Captain, ('aptnin 1 ” she shrieked, “it is 
1 , (Turn answer, if you are alive !’■ 

Only silence. 

The flames now had possession of tins 
wooden gallery along which she hail come, 
and were roaring at her left She did not 
hesitate Feeling absolutely certain that he 
was stupefied by the smoke, she deliberately 
opened llie door, and went in. There was a 
good deal of smoke in the room, and a 
terrible smell of burning wood ; the intense 
heat warned her that the floor was burn¬ 
ing, and might burst into flame at any 
minute. lint her eyes sought only the 
bed in the corner by the wiiuif^v, U was 
vacant. She rushed to the window, gasping 
in th^ ever thickening smoke, and saw, with 
wild relief, that the bed had not been used - 
it was quite smooth and neat, and Ruthven 
was not in the room at all ; he must be some¬ 
where out of doors. The revulsion of feeling, 
after her moments of tension, was almost too 
sudden. For a minute everything w as blurred 
before her eyes, and the smoke-wreaths swam , 
up anil down; the next she was realizing, 
with a new terror, that, having got into the 
room, it was not possible for her to get out 
again. She had left the door open, and so 
supplied the draught needed to kindle the 
smouldering wood.' Dense voiumes^jf black 
(Smoke were rolling *up from the floor, and 
across the open doorway she could see rc 3 - 
Icaping flames. T here was only-one chance 
■ the little iron balcony. She Blcppct} out¬ 
side, and shut Llie w indow behind her. 

It was a different scene from the moonlit, 
quiet of ten minutes ago. The road seemed 
to ho full of'people, in all kirrtls of urtdress, 
and wild with terror. Everyone was crying out* 
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to know if everyone else was out ofjhe burn¬ 
ing building: and, when Claire appeared on 
the balcony, there was a chorus of screams. 

“The stable where the ladders are is on 
fire,” she heard somoohe say: and with, for 
the first; time, a serious thought of her own 
peril, she glanced downwards, measuring the 
distance between her w indow and the ground, 
and then backward, into the burning*room 
she bad quitted, Thu fierce heat, even out¬ 
side, where she stood, showed how great a 
hold the fire had p pbtained. beginning in 
the empty saflt-a ttuui£C*\ and as it happened, 
underneath an imtenanted room, it had re¬ 
mained undiscovered until the smouldering 
stage was passed, ami it was ready to burst 
into flame at all jxnnts. Most 


“ Outside your room, oil the balcony 
there. Oil, Captain, they say they cannot get 
tthe ladders ! ,T 

“In my room!” echoed Ruthven, as if 
stupefied, as his eyes fell on the erect figure, 
outlined blade against the glare of flames in 
the room behind her, <l Croat heavens, 
how did she get there ? ’’ 

“ To save you, of course,” screamed Mai die. 
“ It was she who first saw’ the fire, jmd she 
ran straight there- 

He was no longer listening to her;—lie was 
under the window where, on the frail balcony, 
stood the patient figure. Now hope crept 
into Claire's heart, as she looked down upon 
his upraised face, 

“ Open the window^ behind you,” he 




of the men present were i j 

fathers of families, frantic liujlSl 
until their own nearest and Vl xl|8l 
dearest were safely out of 

danger. 1 Keene, the 
man w ho would haw: ^ / .. 

rushed instantly to _ 

Miss i iLust's assist- 
a nee, was away. Thu 

kindly old hotel- jr 4 jju 

keeper was infirm m f * 

his brave daughter £ 0 ^%]^ | 

was round al the - ^ 

stables, helping to ^ l r -T 

get out the terrified ^ 

horses, whose cries v _, 

were makipg the G _ • j 

night hideous, There 

was no ‘hope of a ^ - j&fj/ijn 

rescue immediately. . 

CI ai r e s w i n 1 y 

made up hernuid , fcC 

to wait until the f ' . 

flames readied her, 

and then jump. Hf 

It was upon this 
1 scene that a man / 
who had ruiiwildly ^ '( 
down the rt>ad for / £ :h ; 
a couple of miles , ; 

now dashed, ' 3 

breathless and frantic. 

Maidic Vanston, f . ' ^ 

lushing up and down ' 

in the most becoming vy 

of dhhtibilki swooped 
down upon him, and 11 ™ EV 

. , , ■ T 1 ■ HiitiAN lU 

seized him by the wrist, 

“Captain! Captain! Thank Cod, you 
havefome ! Save Claire, look at t Claire!” 

“Where? Where?” he cried, hoarsely, 
looking wildly in every direction. 
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said, distinctly : “just inside the 

mom, under a small 
table, is my coil of 

if # rn|>e. Quick 3 ” 

11 is eye had m^a- 
x' sured the progress of 
H Wrjff'/ylf ’’ t the flames; he saw 

WBfas';/: -/'/ [ there was no time to 

P' $' / lose; he knew that the 

P$' - y opening of the window 

■/ j , ivmdd create a draught, 

r r y' but it was, neverthe- 

^ >//.■,' / !i ss, the only hope. 

f 'syJrfd/ss * L1 11 minute the girl 

P ^ ^ SUClirt: ^ l J 1d 

emerged with'ft in 

k*. ■ “you can tie a'reef 

. ' \ ' knot, can’t you ? ta 

She obeyed, 
wiiluurt a word, and let the 
cud down to him. In a single 
V. muineiii. as it seemed to those 

, watching, he had seized it, 

, and - was up on the narrow 

ledge beside her; no mean 

feat, even for one who had 
roughed it for years. And, 
as he gained it^ the glass of the window, 
was shivered, and the flatiies rushed* 
whistling, out 

Standing himself outside the iron 
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railSt his feet between them, he lifted her 
jn both antis, 11 Put your arms round my 
neck,” he jerked out, under his breath,, 
‘'and hang on—cling to me with all your 
might, I must have both hands free. Now, 
are you ready ? 71 • 

“ Yes, yes,” she sobbed, “Oh, be quick, 
my feet are so scorched. Oh! the flames; 
my head 3 1# 

He gnaldicd the shawl she still held, and 
trapped jt right round* her head, then, with 
infinite caution, began to descend. He had 
not time so much as to wrap a handkerchief 
round his bare hands: and, when he had let 
himself down from the railing, and their 
combined weight hung upon the rope, the 
pain was excruciating: but the convulsive 
grip of thus,: dinging anus brought a fierce 
joy that held agony at bay. B 

It was not a great distance to the ground, 
hirt it was far enough ; for, just as his feet 
touched earth, and he heard the ringing cheer 
of the bystanders, her grasp relaxed, and she 
sunk together in bis arms, a dead weight. 

With a strange gentleness he pulled off the 
stilling shawl, and gazed at the small white 
hu e, soiled with smoke, anil drawn with pain. 

Is she hurt, oh, is she hurt: cried 

Mail lie, rushing towards him. 

•‘The shoes are burnt off her feet, 
and her hair is singed,” he said, in 
an odd, quavering voice thft .was 
hardly recognisable. 11 Where shall" 

Marry her? You must ascertain 
.l!u>injurics to her feet at once.” 

11 And the injury to your hands,” 
said a bystander, impulsively. 

*■ Heavens, man, you have cut them 
to the bone.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” ho returned, 
i:i ungrateful anger, muffling his 
limits in his handkerchief. 

As he spoke, there was a dull 
crash. U was the fall of the stone 
shelf on which Claire had stood 
three minutes ago. 

The side of the hotel in which 
the Yanstons had tlieif rooms was 
quite uutouched by the fire, and, 
piloted by Middle, he carried Claire 
up to her room, and laid her on the 
bed. The hdies’-maid, "a capable 
woman, was immediately in attend¬ 
ance, and there was no excuse for 
Kuthven to linger. He laid her 
down out of his arms, with a slow', 
yearning tenderness tlmt seemed as 
if it could not release her. Then 
he turned, and looked at Maidie, 


and his usually hard grey eyes were luminous 
with tears. 

“ She went over there—to rouse me ? " he 
slowly said. 

Maidie nodded, politely showing him the 
door, 

“ How do you know? 11 lie wistfully B asked, 
Interposing Ins powerful frame in the door¬ 
way. * 

“She told me so, and I .should have 
stopped her if I could : hut it was ton. late. 
She saw the galltry was ratchhfg lire, ami she 
ran , . , , but I suppose you were not 
there ? ” 

“ No, 1 was out, up the pass. 1 could not 
sleep,” 

She held out her hand. “You came back 
just in lime,” she said, gratefully, as she 
politely but firmly slim the door in his face. 

“Yes, she says she will see you this 
morning: she wants to thank you. * lint you 
must go up to the little salon, for she cannot 
stand yet." 

John Rmhven followed Maidie up the 
stairs, with his heart thumping wildly, and 
his gifrit limbs actually shaking. It was a 
week since the fire, and Claire had suffered 
severely from shock. After galloping madly 
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to Stuckalper for the doctor, there tynd been 
nothing more for Ruthven to do* Freddie 
Vanston and Keene had returned, in the 
course of the next tiny, and there was no 
longer the least need for his, Ruthven s, 
services. Keene had Keen unable to hear 
the enforced marl ion, and had gone to 
lidalp for a few days, until Miss ] hirst 
should* have recovered, 11 e represented 
forcibly to Ruthven that it would be 
decidedly more graceful in him to retire too ; 
more especially as his bedibom hud been 
completely r burnt 'out, LJut no human 
persuasion.- would have availed to draw 
Ruthven from the spot : and only tile clever 
little mistress of the hotel know the secret or 

* his domicile for the next few nights, Tlu 
fire had been pro voided from spreading, and 
by dint of turning the large salon in the 
dependants into a dining-mom, the guests 
suffered tile minimum of discomfort. 

And now she had said she wished to see 
him; and, in the quiet and the remorse of 
the last few days, he had made up his mind 

# what to say to her. 

The little salon was flooded with sunlight, 
and Claire lay on a sofa not far froth the 
window, dressed in while, her bandaged feet 
hidden under a pale blue shawl. Ruthven 
had never seen her on a sola, or in any sense 
ail invalid before. She had seemed an imper¬ 
sonation of radiant health and indcpciidcmv. 
Now he felt himself a great c lumsy brute 
before her. 

They simile hands calmly enough, with 
Maidie's eye upon them; but Claire's Itiok 
fixed itself upon the strappings of poster 
visible ii|xm Ids hands. Ills eyes followed 
her wistful ga.'u ; and he coloured, and 
faltered in his unready comm noplaces. In 
a minute or two, Freddie came calling for 
Muidie at the door, and she went out to him, 
leaving these two alone. 

4 Then Ruthven begin to speak* at owre, 
and blindly, in case his resolution should 
evaporate. 

He sat with his hands claspe d, and hang¬ 
ing between his knees, his eyes fixed oil the 
Hoor, 

“ May I say something ? v he asked 
nervously. 

‘‘Certainly,’’ said she, as if a little 
surprised. 

“ Well, this is about what it comes to : you 
tried to save my life that night at the risk of 
your own : you . . . hurt yourself in so doing, 
I want to tell you that I am not such a hound 
as not to knotf-how generous that was, after 
Vhe way IVc treated you* In these days that 


you have lieen ill, I have been thinking: and 
1 don't feel very proud of the fray I have 
behaved to you, nil through. I don't expect 
you can ever forgive me, but I am going to 
atone, as tar as I can. ] will go away, afid 
never trouble'you again: and if you like, I 
will tell Keene I am a liar: and .... and 
. ... of course, 1 shall not carry out that 
low threat of mine, to find this mhn you 
care about, and tell him. 1 shall junt take 
myself oil', out of youbway : but I felt as if I 

could not go without fi lling you that. 

that. M There was a long pause, 

Claire lay motionless and attentive, hut 
no more was forthcoming: and, after some 
long sec onds of silence, Kulhven jumped up, 
and went to the window, standing with his 
back to her, and his hands in his jxx'kels, 

(t Ho you mean that you have. , , forgiven 
me ? ’’ she said, at last. 

He laughed, 44 llav<- yon forgiven me is 
perhaps more the question,’* * 

14 Why, if you lorgivf me because l tried 
to save you from bging burnt alive, 1 must 
needs forgive you, who did actually save me 
from the same fate. I mis glad, at the last 
minute, to be saved. 1 thotighL 1 wanted 
to die ; but being burned is too dreadful, 
and I turned coward,’ 1 
, lie moved round from the window*. 

tl You wanted to die ? he repented ; 11 you, 
tfho love ;i man that heirve* in you ? " 

“ 1 never said l loved a man that believed 
in me, she cried, quickh , 

il You said nothing could injure you* in '(he 
eyes of the man you low. ’ 

11 Son forgot to ask why: it is because 
nothing could nuke him think worse of me 
than he does already." 

* £ You mean to tell me the man you love 
thinks badly uf you ? " t 

She spread out her bunds. 41 Naturally ; 
lie knows of me w hat you do/* 

44 Ah ! " lie cried, with a sudden self¬ 
abandon men I, as if the cry must find 
utterance ; lh hub then, >ou do not love me l '* 
She was silent some while; at last, “Do 
you mean that if you knew I loved you, you 
would believe in me?" she asked at last, 
very low. 

He emne nearer, fixing his eyes on her, 

1 44 If 1 knew jnu Hived me if l knew you 
loved me,’-' lie said* almost in a whisper. 
“There was the time when 1 thought you 
did, and when it seemed as if the heat of that 
love shrivelled up difficulties, and swept away 
obstacles. I had the strength and courage of 
ten men; for your blessed sake I would be 
pure, and honourable, and strong and great. 
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Kverythmg in 111c tint was goad broke into 
iifu at your t^uch. And then I found that T 
was not your lover, hut your tool merely/* 
His tones had risen ; he cheeked himself; in 
tlu j *fu]l tide of passion he stopped short, 
■•forgive me/* he said, in a trembling voice, “I 
forgot you are ill. 1 am a brute shall 1 go?” 

He was standing ('lose to her, and she 
reached out,*and softly grasp'd one of his 
injured hands. Not till 1 have told you 
^nnething,” she gasped* “There is some 
thing tlm he -that man l love does not 
know. I want to tell you what it is. lie 
dunks that l am—that kind of girl, that l 
had had practice in that sort of tiling, lie 
dors not know that that was the only time: 
:h.u von are the only man who has ever 
die hid her face in her hands, 11 I wanted to 
lelI vo 11 Thai,” she faltered- * 


you wero-|-uotii good man, l was ashamed 
to think that you had attracted me. f still 
thought that, when you came to I’ebhlebrook. 
1 could not trust myself, h was not until 
after yon were gone that I realized : that l 
understood the thing I had done. [ have 
always known that l owed it to you L> tell 
yun this. Xow, you have heard. Will it 
will it make you think more kindly of me?' 1 

+i Vou tell me tills " said the bewildered 
man, k( and you say the man you love does 
not know it ? " ' * 

11 Oh, vos, he does he does 1 M she erUd, 
snatching her hand from ins to hide-her face 
again. " He drd not know it, before : but he 
must know it now, he must know it now ! ” 
He reached nut, and drew away her hands 
from In-fore her face. Their eyes nu t : and, 
in Utter silence, some moments went bv. 

Then the man drew a long 
breath. 


“ Yes," lie said, th'dily and 
dear, " He knows it now, I 
shall not insult von bv asking 
you ii you are h iding 
with me this time, 
(laired' 

<l I love vou l 
have always loved 
you since that day on 
the piazza, Captain.’' 
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In the |Xiuse that followed, he kuelL down 
beside her couch : he would have spoken, 
but she silenced him with a gesture. 

u 1 want yon toknow'why 1 did it/she went 
on, not daring to meet his eyes. 41 I mean, 
what put it into my head to conqu r you. 
It was because, the very §rst moment we met, 
1 fdt you were stronger than I, I had never 
telt that about any man before. I would 
not own It to myself, because then 1 thought 


He leaned towards her. stretching'out his 
arms ; there rested on his fan- a si rangy 
radiance, as if a vision of ’great, peace had 
broken on his sight. 

11 And no man but me has ever kissed you?* 
he asked, with i|uivcrmg breath. 

tl No one. I always felt that you were 
sou-JCwhere ip die world: and there p was 
always just the chance -the lAist chance— 
that you might want to kiss ifie again/' 
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IN tilt: leisure or 

E’OHSHiLK cou n try - house 
PKKMIKkS, life, and the t oil 
r fidunee of the 
smoking nooni, 1have enjoyed 
opportunity of learning the 
views of ;i high authority on 
tin. 1 delicate rpicstion of proxi¬ 
mate Premiers on either side. 

If I were permitted to name 
the oracle, hisexpn ssvd views 
would gain alike in personal 
interest find in weight. That 
privilege is withheld ; hut I 
am at liberty to record the 
dicta, which, though not 
professing to he a verbatim 
report of intermittent con 
versation carried over some 
period, may he accepted as 
an accurate record, since it 
has been seen in proof by the 
statesman to whom 1 am 
indebted for permission to 
publish the t re\iew of die 
situation as it stands at the 
upcning'of a new Session. 

,, “ Harcnurt will 

siu i u 

wi.uam ntve ; b v 

TIAKIWKT.r* . *"'} 7 "» tiiwkuix 

friend, 1 and, 

though not personally enamoured of his 
company, l profoundly regret it. Tt is an 
unexpected, undeserved termination of a 
hard-working, brilliant, and, I believe, pirelv 
patriotic career. Harrourt has made great 
sacrifices of ease, lime, and money for the 
public service. As you know, when he 

decided upon a political career he deli¬ 
berately sacrificed a large and inn-easing 

income at the Parliamentary Par. What he 
[m since received in the way of Ministerial 
salary is probablj not eipial to sixpence in 
the pound on wliat he would have netted 
had he stuck to his work in the Lommiilec- 
rooms upstairs As far as Ministerial life is 
concerned, ill-luck pursued him from the 

beginning. Scarcely had Ik;, running- in 
double hnrn&s with Henry James, worried 
Gladstone into making him, conjointly with 



Ins comrade, a Iato Officer 
of the Grown, r than the 
Liberals were swept out of 
1 )o wiring Street, and re¬ 
mained in the wilderness for 
six years. 

“When in 1893 Mr. G.*s 
hint at desire to resign the 
Premiership was somewhat 
hurriedly snapped at by 
his stricken colleagues in 
the ( abiuel, Harcourt liad 
good reason to expect that 
the reversal of the office 
wmjld fall to him. Perhaps 
it would, had not his temper 
been lather Plauiagcuet than 
Arcliii pisropal. He lias a 
toweling impatience of any¬ 
thing approaching -I don't 
say si mj richly, but — - mental 
slowness. At heart he is 
one of the kindest men in 
the world. Hut he has a 
way of silling upon pct^lo, 
and, his weight boing^'e!i> 
_ phmiline, the experience of 

the sul I'erer is 11 ei Lher for- 
gettahle nor forgivable. The 
iwmilmi," story goes that in January, 

tHy3, his colleagues in Mr. 
Gladstone's Cabinet wilh oho accord \iegati 
to make excuse from serving under him as 
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Premier, I don’t know whether that’s 
true. But *1 can testify that, very early 
in the run of the Rosebery Cabinet, there* 
we re persi ste n t ru mou rs of H arcourt ’ s 

approaching resignation, I took the liberty 
of asking one of the * 

least excitable of his 
colleagues whether 
there was aTiy foun¬ 
dation for the report. 

‘ I don’t Jcnow what 
Hareourlj is going to 
dp/ he said, 1 but 
PJE tell you what- 
As tilings are going 
now, if lie doesn't 
resign soon, we 
shall,’ 

11 There was evi¬ 
dently a tiff on at the 
time, which blewover, 
ajtfl they all lived 
happily after up to 
the unexpected and, 
in ordinary circum¬ 
stances, inadequate 
cordite explosion. 

Mr. GA resig¬ 
nation naturally 
opened up a pros¬ 
pect of Hurruurt's 
advancement to the 
vacant post. By common consent* lie had 
caTned the preferment.’ There was no one 
on *tho* Treasury Bench of the House of 
Commons who might reasonably compete 
with him. That he should have been passed 
over in favour of a colleague of less than half 
his term of service, one who more than a 
dozen years earlier had actually served as his 
junjpr at the Home Office, was sufficient to 
disturb a temperament more equable than 
that of the Lord of Mai wood. The laU> 
comers to the toil of the vineyard, paid on 
equal terms with those who had laboured 
from break of day, were in quite ordinary 
case compared with Lord Rosebery exalted to 
the Premiership over the head of Sir William 
Hareourt But things were so ordained, and 
if, whilst acquiescing in the arrangement, 
Hareourt did not enthusiastically contribute 
to its success, it must he remembered that, 
after all, he too is human. 

“ The bitterness of the case is intensified by 
consciousness of irrevocable disap[ointment 
It was thcji or never, ^t was not then. If he 
were ten years younger the prospects would 
be different. The success of leaving him to 
phy second fiddle was not so conducive to 
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harmony J as to recommend renewal of the 
experiment. The present (Government will 
unquestionably live into the next century. 
In the year 1900 Hareourt will he sevomy- 
three. That, of course, is not an impossible 
age lor a Premier. 
When in 'August, 
iSq *, Mr. (t lads tone 
for tiu- fourtli time 
became Prime Mini¬ 
ster, he was nearly 
ten years older, 
l\ilincrMqn did not 
roach the# Premier¬ 
ship till he was in 
his seventy first year, 
and returned to the 
office when lie was 
Karl 

Russell was for a 
few months hirst 
Lord of thc'Treasury 
at seven ty - three. 

were excep¬ 
tional eases, and at 
best do not supply 
precedent for a 
statesman 111 his 
seventy - third year 
for the first time 
succeeding to the 
PromiershqjL What 
has not been found couvcnaMe in i*ast 
history will not grow more likrly^if acceptance 
in the more strenuous political rimes of the 
twenticlh century. What Mr. tl.'is accus¬ 
tomed to call the incurable disease of old 
age will bar Sir William HmcoiarPs enjoyment 
of a justly-earned prize. 

“Lord Rosebery is still in the 
i.fiuu running, but is handicapped by 
KosKUkuw a disqualification that, when the 
time of trial comes, will prob¬ 
ably prove as fatal as that which, with quite* 
different bearing, hampers his esteemed friend 
and former colleague. 1 hiring his brief 
tenure of No. .10, Downing Street, Rosebery 
left nothing to be desired from a Prime 
Minister nothing save peace and harmony 
in the Cabinet. In > tlio concurrent* office of 
* Leader of the House of Lords he was witfl- 
out a rival, a foe man wdrthy ,of the sword 
of the veteran Leader of the" Opposition, 
Regarded as a public speaker, he was as 
effective on the platform as in his place in 
Parliament. In brief, he has but one dis¬ 
qualification for the high position to # which 
he was called. He is a p<*£r. Kven with 
the Conservatives, of whosti party the House? 
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ol' Lords is ;l rampart, the inconvenience of 
having the Livmier outside tin- House of 
Commons is acutely fell. With Liberals such 
an arrangement is a contradiction of first 
principle 

*' That flic dbqualilicalion should have 
lyeil overlooked in the e:iso of Lord Rose¬ 
bery is the supremest recognition of his 
high capacity .mil his peculiar Illness for the 
post. Cut it :^ not an experiment lhal call 
be tried again* 'J’lie Liberals tan come hick 
to power only as the result of deep xlimug 
of the popular mind such as Mr. (1. 
accomplished on the eve of tho < ienerul 
Flection of 1 HN 0 . 't he militant seelim of 
the Liberal electorate, llu nun who move 
the army, have distinctly made up their minds 
that (hey will not h.ue a peer for I'remicr. 
even though his lordship he so sound and 
thoroughgoing a Liberal as is the Karl of 
Roseheny. The Liberal l‘arty, dosing up its 
ranks for a pitched bailie, cannot aflord tq 
march on to tile battleground with avoidable 
cause or dissension riving its ranks. If Lord 
Rosebery were plain Archibald Friimoso he 
would as surely be Lrime Minister in the 
next Liberal (iovrmmenL as it is certain that 
the whirligig of time will bring its revenges 
at this poll ta the Liberal Farty. Hut the, 
Karl of Rosebery is impossible. : 


11 Rosebery's personal testimony on this 
point is interesting and conclusive* It 
4 will Ik; found in his monograph on Titt, 
where, dwelling on the difficulty that sur¬ 
rounds the accident of the Hrime Minister 
Ijeing seated in the House of Lords, he 
writes : 1 It would lw: loo much to maintain 
that all the members of a Cabinet should 
fed an implicit confidence in each other; 
humanity -least of all, political humanity— 
could not stand s^J severe a fest. Hut 
between a Frime Minister in the House of 
Lords and the Leader of the House of 
Commons such a confidence is indispens¬ 
able. Responsibility rests so largely with 
the one, and articulation so greaLly with the 
other, that unity of sriuiincnt is the one 
necessary link that makes a relation, in any 
case difficult, in am way possible. The 
voice of Jacob and llu hands of Lsnu may 
effect a successful impusturc, Hut can hardly 
cunsiSuite a durable administration.’ 

sik h " f |i rn William Har- 

courL and I .old Rosebery, the 
< wnmu.t. .. , ■ . . , .’ 

1‘ \ NNI'K * Ippdsiliiin bench is not 

M\\ lacking in men who would make 

passable Premiers. t'amphell- 
Ikunieiman Jor examnle, would he a model 
U ader the House of Lemmons, and n 
safe Frime Minister. I'h-.iL he should not have 
come more rapidly and more prominently to 
A hr from is one of d unexpected turns of 
polilieaHifie The m. reason is, I believe, 
licit, uninllueuced by well known exanVplu 
ill other quarters, he 
lets things slide. 

St a fiord Xorlhrole, 
liarricd by Randolph 
( 1 h 11 r c h i 1 L o u ce 
pathetically confessed 
dial lie was 'lacking 
In god (himpbcll- 
Uauuerman is wauling 
In push. Someone 
lias truly said that if 
he had beril born to 
a patrimony not ex¬ 
ceeding /' too a year, 
he would long ago 
ha\e been Leader of 
the 1 louse of t lorn 
tuous. A naturally 
i ndoleni disposition" 
completes the swamp¬ 
ing inthieuce of exces¬ 
sive wealth. 

“Oddly uioujjl*, 
the only occasion 
since middle nge when 
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he felt blessed influence of personal 
ambition, and really strived to get himself 
a place, was when Furl retired from the 
tweaker's ('hair. Strange as it may seem, 
Campbell-Bannerman really, ajmost fervidly, 
desired to be Speaker. One of the reasons 
confided to me was quaint. He lias a hon or 
of recessional speech-making. When he gels 
a holiday he likes to have it all the way 
through. The Speakers not expected to con¬ 
ciliate hfk constituents by making speeches in 
the recess, and Campbell-Bannerman looked 
with large desire on an unruffled holiday from 
the date of the Prorogation to the opening 
of the new Session, lie would have made 
a Speaker as good as the best of them. 1 lc 
has the judicial mind, tile equable manner, 
llie intellectual alertness, and the wide politi¬ 
cal and Parliamentary knowledge imlisjK 11s- 
abte to success in the Chair, He 
is, moreover, master of that 
])awky humour grateful lo the 
House of Commons, especially 
when it edges the saflle mantle 
of the majesty of the Chair. His 
willingness to accept the office 
relieved the Government and the 
House from an awkward position. 

Whilst ready to fight anyone else, 
the Unionists would have. ac<'opted 
<!; 1 m pi jet 1 - Pa n tie n nan. It wa s 

ilareourt who upset the coach* * 

Me raised constitutional objections 
tutu Minister stepping out of the 
Cabinet into the Speaker's Chair. 

I believe he even threatened 
resignation if Campbell-Bannerman 
insisted upon pressing claims U> 
the Speakership. His colleagues 
in the Cabinet, appalled by such 
a prospect, desisted from urging 
the candidature, and Campbell- 
Bannerman, possibly not without 
grateful con scions ness of having 
narrowly escaped a burdensome 
responsibility, acquiesced. 

“Sir Hern^ Fowler is another 
kjk 11. thoroughly safe man, perhaps a 
fowler. little Um> safe to aspire to satisfy 
the popular idea of a» Frime 
Minister, lie is more fikin to the type 6f 
the present Lord Kimberley, and the late 
Lord Iddeslcigh, than to that either of Mr. 
Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone. Yet few men of 
less than.twenty years* standing in the House 
of Commons have made such steady advance 
m their political career as has the ex-May or 
of Wolverhampton. Whatever he has been 
appointed to # do, he has dpne w$U, Some- 
Vot,tY.-3G 


times, flomljly in his speech on Henry 
James’s motion raising the question of the 
Indian Cotton Duties, lie has revealed to the 
House unsuspected depths of statesmanship 
and debating power. His conduct of the 
Parish Councils Bill was a masterpiece of 
adroit Parliamentary management. * As an 
iill-rojind Minister, a dependable man,Hie has 
no superior on either Front Bench. I am not 
sure that that is the type in which successful 
Prime Minister* are cast. It jnight possibly 
lie better tor the country if such were the 
case. But I am dealing with matters as we 
find them. 

11 Assuming, of course, that they 
one of live and work, I think you will 
two. find a future -I do not say 

absolutely the next Liberal 
Prime Minister in one of two of Sir William 
1 Larcnurt's colleagues on the Front 
Opposition Bench. If-you ask 
Asquith which of the two will 
conic out first in the running, he 
will have no difficulty in deciding, 
lie is not a man who wears his 
heart upon Ins sleeve, nor is he 
given to vain boasting. Yet eight 
years ago, whilst he could nol be 
said as yet to have made his mark 
upon the House of Commons, I 
heard him, at a friend’s dinner 
table, quietly a mum 1 ice that he 
intended some flay to be Prime 
Minister. Tin; third party to the 
conversation was Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who afterwards agreed 
with me that the aspiration, bold 
as it seemed at that lime, was by 
no means improbable of fulfil¬ 
ment* 

u What Asquith lacks 
Mk. for the rapid achieve' 
Asgmi’H, meut of his settled* 
plan is more blood. 
Iron he has in plenty, and of 
excellent quality. He is failing 
in that sympathetic touch with the multitude 
which was one of the chief and abiding 
causes of Mr, G,’s'supreme power. -Asquith 
addressing a mass of humanity, whether in 
the House of Commons from a public 
platform, can bring conviction to the mind. 
He cannot touch the passions; His-hard,' 
somewhat gmche manner is, I believe, due 
rather to shyness than to self - assertion.*- 
That is a hopeful diagnosis, for it implies 
the possibility of his sonietlrfte letting him¬ 
self go, with results that will astonish his* 
audience and himself At present he is too 
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cold-blooded, too canny, td capture the 
populace. 

“ It was characteristic cf him that, on losing 
his position as Cabinet Minister and Secretary 
of State for the Hume Department, lie should 
have gpne Kick to the drudgery of the Har, 
to plead before judges whose decisions in 
mattes of life and death he hut the day he fore 
was empowered to override. The dbersiun 
was, in some nsjieets, creditable to him. To an 
able-bodied, Jngh-xpirited m^n nothing tail ho 
more distasteful than the lot of living upon 
a wife's dowry. .Asquith would have done 
well if lie had found any other means of 
satisfying his honourable instincts. In 
political life, when running for tile highest 
prizes, the axiom that no man ran serve two 
masters is pitilessly true. ft veil to attain 
ordinary success in the House of Commons 
a man must spend his 
days anti nights in the 
Chamber. Ay Kill from the 
conflict of interests and 
the imperativeness of 
diverse calls, there is one 
inexorable mailer of' lurt 
that makes it impossible 
for a Deader at file Mar 
to concurrently fill the 
place of a Leader in the 
House of Commons. The 
House now meets at three 
o'clock. ]’uhlie business 
commences *half an hour 
later, :ynl it frequently 
happens that the portion 
of the sitting allotted to 
questioning Ministers is 
the most important of the 
whole. A member absent 
through the question hour 
cannot possibly be in close- 
touch with the business of 
the da). This is more 
imperatively true in times 
of storm and stress. It 
is obvious that, as the 
Courts of i*iw do not usually rise don: 
five o’tjock, a member- of the House of 
Commons in dose attendance on his private 
business at the Kir cannot be in his place at 
Westminster during the lively, often critical, 
episode of questions. 

“ Knowledge of this detail will help to 
explain the conviction borne in upon old 
Parliamentary hands that, in returning to 
his Vvork ati the Har, Asqifith seriously 
■handicapped himself in the race for the 
Premiership. 


Asquith's only riyal in sight 
V L liW\gJ) amon tf younger men in the 
' ‘ 1 liberal camp is the grand-nephew 

ir of the great ftarl drey. 1 have 

heard Mr, C, say Kriwurd Crey is the 
only man be knew in the long course 
of his experience who might be anything he 
pleased in political life and scepied content 
to be hardly anything. The public know 
little of the young ^ember for HenVkk-on- 
'I'weed. The present House of Commons 
knows little more, and was, jx/rfiaps, not 
deeply impressed by the rare opportunity of 
forming a judgment, supplied towards the 
close of last Session. 

11 It Is (iladsUmc and other Nestors 
of the Tarty whose profound belief in the 
young man fixes attention upon him. Here, 
eveh more- hopelessly than in the case of 
Camphell-Mannerinun, the 
pot< nlialities ui a possibly 
great career are influenced 
by iota! absence of push- 
fftlnc^s. ftdward (irey does 
not want anything but to 
be left alone, supplied 
with good tackle, and 
favoured by line weather 
for fishing. He would 
rather catch a twcnlv- 
pouud salmon i u the 
Twicd than hook a fat 
seal of office in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Downing 
Street. Hut he is only 
thirty five, just ten years 
younger than Asquith, and 
no one can say what 
chances and changes the 
new c l nlnry may bring.” 

It will bC per- 
lmi orm-Ut ocived that, 
sinn. enjoying the 
irresponsibility 
of tbo pen that merely 
transcribes Lhose obi far 
Jit/tT for the Tress, ]■ have 
not attempted to blunt any of their frankness. 
My Mentor was equally unconventional in 
subsequent conversations in which he re¬ 
viewed the chances of succession to the 
Tremiership on the' other side. That is a 
record that will keep till next month. 

The House of Commons was 
sir is L v\<: distinctly poorer when on the, 
MOjtikn, eve of fhe Central Election of 
Sir Isaac Holden resolved" 
not to offer hitmelF for re-election. During 
the recess the world l>ecame ‘poorer by his 



1t:M r.Kl'.V, 
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death. He was in various ways a type of 
the best class of Englishman. His father 
was a Cumberland man; he was born in 
Sc otland ; he lived ami worked in Yorkshire 
More than thirty years ago, Waving accumu¬ 
lated a vast fort line, he Iwnt his thoughts on 
Westminster. lie was elected for Knares- 
borough Wnvnrds die ehi.se of the Session of 
i8f>5 4 and represented that borough till the 
General Election of t$6H t At the dissolution 
he flew'at higher game, fight¬ 
ing the Eastern Division of 
•the West Riding, but even 
the high tide that carried 
Mr, Gladstone Into [lower 
in 1868 could not establish 
a Liberal in that lory strong¬ 
hold, 

hour years later Isaac 
• Holden tried the Northern 
Division of the West Riding 
"with similar ill-fortune. At 
the <General Election of 
187.f he attacked the*East 
eru Division again, and was 
again beaten. Hut lie was 
not the kind or man to 
accept defeat, whether in 
dealing with wool-combing 
machinery or polities. In 
1882 he made a dash at 
the North-West Riding and 
tarried it. At the time of 
h*f> retirement from Parlia¬ 
mentary life he was seated 
lor the Keighley Division of 
the same Riding, 

^ . l 1 do not remember hearing Sir 

Isaac slunk during the thirteen 

..' years I knew him in the (-louse 

WACKU'hHU f , i n . 1 

of (.ominous. Hut he was an 
assiduous attendant upon his Parliamentary 
duties. Through the turbulent times which 
saw Mr. (Hailstones Home Rule Hill carried 
through the House of Commons, there was 
none among the meagre majority of •forty 
upon whom the Ministerialist whip counted 
with more certainty than the octogenarian 
member for Keighley Division. One night 
when the Hill was being forced through < Com¬ 
mittee by tile automatienaction of the closure, 
Sir Isaac took jxirt In every one of ten 
divisions which the Unionists insisted upon 
walking through. So high did party feeling 
run at the moment, that Mr. Villiers came 
down to the House anti voted in the first two 
rounds taken immediately after ten o'clock, 
when the closure came into operation. After 
that, he reasonably thought ire had done 
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enough* to save Ins country, and went off 
home. Hut though Ninety judiciously retired, 
two members of more than Eighty sloped U> 
the last, going round, and round the lobbies 
for two hours on a sultry night. One was 
Mr. (Gladstone, then approaching his eighty- 
fifth year 'Pile other was Isaac llofden, two 
year^ the senior of the Premier, * 

Meeting Sir Isaac after one of the divisions, 
I asked him iflie did not think he would lie 
* belter m Iwdr 

- N n at Ml," he said, 
with his bright sijule. 11 You 
know, I always walk a couple 
of miles every night before 
f go to bed. I have stepped 
the division lobbies, and find 
that the length traversed is 
as nearly as possible 200 
vartls. You see, if they give 
us nine division*, 1 shall 
have done a trifle over a 
mile, and wilt have so inCtch 
less to wa'k on my way 
home.’’ 

As it turned out, ten divi¬ 
sions were taken at this 
particular sitting, those two 
young fellow's, Mr. (iladstune 
and Isaac Holden, walking 
brisk I v through each one. 
When it was over, Sir Isaac 
went out to complete his 
two miles, tAidig birdcage 
Walk on his way to Jus 
rooms in the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. 

Much has been said and written 
, J H,J , alxml his peculiar dieting. He 
s X \ certainly was most methodical 
An orange, a baked apple, a 
biscuit made from bananas, and twenty 
grapes -neither more nor less made up his 
breakfast. He dined lightly in the middle 
of the day, and supped in the bounteous 
fashion of his breakfast No whim of 

this kind was ever more fully justifted 
Almost up to the last Sir Isaac walked with 
rapid step, his back as straight as a dart, his 
eyes retaining their* freshness, his cheek .its 
bit jo m. It was his pride* that he hud grapes 
growing all through the year in his vinery at 
Oak worth House, near I trad ford. During his 
stay in I-omlnn he had the fruit sent up every 
day. When, some years ago, I visited hirfi 
at OakworiJj, he was at the time of my^arrival 
out walking on the moor. Ctfhung in, having 
done his then accustomed’seven mile s’ spin? 
he insisted upon straightway escorting his 
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guest all over the spacious winter garden, 
One of his jranacens for lengthening your 
days was to live in an equable temperature. 
Sixty degrees was, hu concluded, the right 
thing, and as he walked about Iki reheat led he 
begged me to observe how equable the 
temperature was, It may have been, but it 
was decidedly chilly. As lie wore no hat 1 
could not keep mine on, and naught a* cold 
that lingered till l left Yorkshire. 

Anutlier time, lie and J, being neigh¬ 
bours in I^mdort# driving home from 
the house ' of a mutual friend where we 
had foregathered at dinner, he slopped the 
carriage at the top of St. James's Street and 
got out to walk the rest of the way home. It 
was raining in torrents, but that did not 
matter, lie had not, up to this lime, com 
pleted his regulation walk, and it must be 
done before he went to bed. 


he told me in the most matter-obfyet manner 
that, given an ordinary good constitution at 
birth, there was no reason in the world why 
a man should not live to celebrate l\is 
hundredth birthday. 

"thk ^ Folkestone the other day, 

Non v ^ ramc across a tradition of 

1 / v die Ibne when ] 3 aron ( de Worms, 
< ‘ then a member of the House of 

('ominous, was an occasional resident bn the 
I^as, Combining business with 'pleasure, 
he, on one occasion, took part in a political 
meeting in anticipation or the (lenernJ 
Khrlion of 1892, which meant so much to 
him and to others. ‘'The noble barony 1 as 
the late Sir Robert Reel, in a flash of that 
boisterous humour that delighted the 
House of Commons, once called the member 
for the Cast Tnxtelh division of Liverpool, 
desirous of casting a glamour of ancient 


'Rims th\y by day he wound himselT up 
with patient regularity, living a pure and 
beautiful life, dying with all that should ar 
■company old age, as honour, 
love, obedience, troops of 


nobilily ou r the cause of the friend It was 
his object to serve, dwelt with pardonablt 
pride on Ids own lineage. 

“\M \ 1 mothers arc barons," 
he saiit; “my great grand- 


friends. If he suffered any 
disappointment in his rins¬ 
ing hours, it would be 
becuise Death came to him 
at the comparatively early 
age of ninety-one. One day 



father was a baron ; my 
grandfather was baron; my 
Taiher was baron.” 

" Rirv your mother wasn't 
the same ,' 5 cried a voice from 
the crowd. 


1 



Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times of their Lives. 



* Ballarat ; "Samson" and “ Niobe il follow¬ 
ing and an allegorical work, ‘‘Sacred and 
Profane l-ove,'* with 'a portrait of Sir |ohn 


From a J’Aufo. fiy| 

MR 


SOLOMON J. 

Born 

m 


SOLOMON, 
rttdo. 

SOLOMON was educated pri¬ 


vately, and at Whit fords School. 
Hi l f or his ai l training lie studied at 
I kathurloy s, the k.A. Schools, E 
tin' Munich Academy, and at I'M 
thjj beaux Arts, Paris* To complete his 
training lie 1 ravelled on the £ nntment, 
and painted pictures in Italy, Spain, 



rl Phiifft, (ifj 


ai;e i& 




and Morocco* In 1893 and the following 
year lie painted the portraits of Mrs* 
Patrick (Campbell and Mr* 1. Zangwill, 
which received universal approval* The 
picture which, however, first brought him 
any reputatiefh was " Cassandra," now iri 



l£ h . Vlnjriuphqin, 

Simoi^: wluLl at the Salon of 18H9 he re¬ 
ceived a medal for 11 Niobe." Mr* Solomon 
was elected a member of the Institute in 
1887, and in 189b was denied to the 
AssociaLe-diip of the Koval Academy, 



PKESaNT DAY. 


ftaitapAoto. bjf H- S, Mvdduotm, Oram*, 
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KING OSCAR OF 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
Horn 1829. 

INl; . Malta- I 

ffi 111.1 1 i(:i: 1:1. I'liilu- ► 

'i- Cvvf.■! sonhri, ( hientul 
ii»i, and Sc ii-ru 


uf the world As a public 
si bilker be is considered 
second to none in Europe, 
whilst he speaks fluently 
English, Err neb, German, 
Italian, and Spanish* His 
private liberality to stripling 
artists is proverbial, ami his 
inkiest and support, in all 



M.i 

A1 l 1 1:' 1 esph tratioti .scheiiD's are not loss known. 

J' Majesty is the hrsl 10 at knowledge that 
in in 1 1 ol Ins Micros* in lin is tine to the devoted 
i onipaiuonship' o[ Muivn Sophia, whose 
\h ii iiaiisuv reproduce on the opposite pa^c. 


fintfl n| 


ist! Oscar 11. of Sweden and Norway is all 
that, ami more. Elis Majesty lias attained .an 
absolutely unique position as an arbitrator in 
questions of International importam e, anil is 



d *■ 

t 1 

! 


' Vrtfj 1 ffn\ 




thus often called ujx>n to adjudicate upon 
Hitters that affect the most distant peoples 



- 

si Jt r \ 


From a J’toftr. 


PAY. (A fWnfwm 
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OUKKN .SOPHIA OF 
SWEDEN AND * 
NORWAY. 




and b:i hits differ to a 
marked degree. The 
Ouivn's sweetness of 
disposition ami kind¬ 
ness of heart are, as 



of Swollen and Norway lm^ In < d nnTT- in lake 
any active part in Court md piihH- uuv imu. L i 
h\ more passive means 1l< i M.i’i* h i'' 'h ndih 
worked and organized, w inrun:: I nr Fir-r-i IT .m 
enviable place in the liraTt^nl dn pi-npl't o| 
all classes in her cm min - lh i < mil mi ltd i ng*- 
liflvc, ir possible, jua vniual' 1 1 die l> rhn;: i.l 
sympathy for other sullen n. and i ms ■ ialh 
lll< ise ml the poorer (’kisses, llem c 1 he i Lei i !■ Pp 
menl of her wonder¬ 
ful organizing 



powers in works 
of charily and the 
building of hos¬ 
pitals throughout 
the land. Among 
t it e s e there i s 
£ * r l' li o S o |>h i a 
Home," a model 
hospital situated in 
Sum kholim in the 
conduct of which 
she lakes t h c 
greatest interest 
ioid a most active 
fan. Her Majesty 
has done much 
i ]l helping King 
Oscar in the very 
difficult* task of 
ruling, under one 
sceptre, two nations 
whose very customs 
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A Safety Match. 


By W. W. Jacobs. 



R. BOOM, late of the mercantile 
marine, had the last word, hut 
only by the cowardly expedient 
of getting out of earshot of I is 
daughter first, and then hurling 
it at her with a voic e trained 
[ii rom|H:tt* with hurricanes, Miss boom 
avoided! a complete defeat by leaning for wart! 
with her head on out: sale in the attitude of 
an cage/ hut unsuccessful listener, a pose 
yhich she abandoned lor one ol innocent 
joy when her sire, having been leludi d into 
lwire repeating Ids remaiks was fun to rdwe 
his overstrained muscles b\ a fit of \ioknt 
roughing. 

“ 1 b'leeve sin- heard rt Ml along/’ said Mr, 
llc.inui, sourly. as Im continued his wav ^nv:i 
the winding lane to the little 
harbour below. “ The only wav 
to live at pea re u it h u imm< n b 
to alwavs In: at Sea ; then tliev 
make a luss of you wl^ii you 
come home iF you don’i sluv 
too long, that is/' 

I le reached the i piay, wi! h 
its few liny cottages and brown 
nets spread about to dry in the 
sun, and walking up ami down, 
grumbling, regarded with a 
j. i tin diced eu i :l lew small 
syiacks which lav in ihe 
liarboiir arid two or* three 
eriTsled nimphilii.i:> li umging 
aimlessly aboul. 

“ Mornin , Mr. boom/’ said 
a stalwart youth m sea bools 
appearing suddenly over the 
edge of the ipiav from his boal. 

k »Mi>rnin', [ hi k/’ said Mr. 
boom, affably ; “jiisl unir/ofl?'’ 

II 'bout an hums time, said 
the other ; l£ Miss boom well. 


You should ha’ seen her look. Do you 
know what I think, Oink?" 

l * Not exactly/’ said Tarrell, cautiously, 
l bleevo she's that savage that she’d take 
the first man that asked her,” said tliW other, 
triumphantly ; “she’s sitting up there^aL the 
door tif the cottage, all by herself," 

Torrel! sighed. 

"Wiihnol a soul to speak to, 11 said Mr. 
boom, pointedly. b 

J lie other kicked at a small crab which 
was passing, ami returned it to*itS native 

element m sections, 

* l I'll walk up ■ 



L .MuJIMK , M\t. ru'HJPl, 


11 She's ;Y light/' '■aid Mr. boom t “me an 
her *w just had a lew words- She ptrKcil up 
something off the Hour what she >aid was a 
cake o' mud offtuy heel. Said she wouldn’t 
have it," continued Mr. boom, his voice 
rising. tl My own lluor^ loo. Swi ff it up 
off the floor with a dustpan and brush, and 
held it in front of me to look at/’ 

Hick 'Jarrell gave a grunt which might 
mean anything -- Mr. Boom took it for 
sympathy: t 

“I called her old maid/' he said, with 
gusto; 41 'you’re a fidgety old maid/ I said, 
Vmt. xv.—20, 


there with you if you're going that way," he 
said, at length, 

“ No, I’m just having ;l look round/' said 
Mr. boom, “but there's nothing' to hinder 
you going, 1 >ick, if you’ve a mind t»/ J 

There's no little thing you want, as V m 
going thcYe, l s’puse?'*'suggested Tarrell. 
" It’s awkward when you go there and say, 
1 flood morning/ and the girl says, '-Good 
morning,'and then you don’t say any more 
and she don't say any more. If there was 
anything yyu wanted that I could help her 
look for, it ’ud make talk, easifer/' 
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“Well—go for my baccy pouch/' said Mr* 
Boom, after a minute’s thougfit, ‘^illl take 
you a long time to find that.” 

“ Why ? ” inquired the other. 

“’Cos I've got it Jiere,” said the un¬ 
scrupulous Mr. Hoom, producing it, :md 
placidly filling his pipe. “You might spend 
-ah -the best part of an hour looking for 
that/ 1 * 

Me turned away with a noil, and 'ftirretl, 
after looking about him in a hesitating fashion 
to make surii that his movements were not 
attracting the attention his t misi ii-mv told 
him they deserved, set off in the hang dog 
fashion peculiar to nervous lovers up tin; 
fond to tile cottage. Kale doom was silting 
at the door as her father had described, and, 
in apparent unconsi ionsru ss of his appruin ]i, 
did not raise her eyes from her book, 

“ i iood morning/’ said Tarred, in a tiuskv 
voice. 

Miss Itnum returned the Nilntatton, and* 
marking the place in her book with her fore 
Anger, looked over tin* hedge on tin other 
side of the road to the sea beyond, 

“ Your father lias left Ins pom h behind, 
and being as l was coming tins wav p asked 
me to call for it, 11 faltered Lhe young man, 

Miss Hoom turned hi r head, and, regarding 
him steadily, noted the rising rulnur and the 
shuffling feel. 

“ j )id he say where he liad left it ^ she 
inquired. 

* l No, 1 said ihe other. 

11 Wei!, tut lime’s inn mhiahlr L" waste 
looking Jor pouches/' stud Kale, bending 
down to her hook again, 11 but ifTon like to 
go in anti look for it, \ou mav ' ’ 

>he moved aside lo let him pass, and sat 
listening with a .slight .smile as she heard him 
moving about tire room. 

" l can't find il/ : he said, after a pretended 
search. 

“ Heller try the kitchen now, then/ said 
Miss Hoorn, without looking up, **und then 
the scullery. It might he in the woodshed 
or even down the garden. Von h;m nh half 
looked.” 

She heard the kitchen door close behind 
him, uqd then, taking her book with her. 
went upstairs to her noom. The conscien¬ 
tious Tarrdl, h^ing duly searched all thh 
above-mentioned places, returned iu the 
parlour and waited. He waited a quarter of 
an hour, and then going out by the front door 
stood irresolute. 

“ I can’t find it,” he said, at length, 
addressing himself to the liedrdum window. 
“No, I was coming down to tell yep,” - 


said Miss Boom, glancing sedately at him’ 
from over the geraniums, “ f h remember 
seeing father tak*; it out with him this 
^norning.” 

Tarrdl a/Fee ted a clumsy surprise. “It 
doesn't malty,” he said. 11 Mow nice your 
geraniums arc.” 

“Yes, they’re all right," said Miss Boom, 
briefly. 

“ 1 can't think how you keep cm so nice,” 
said TarrelL 

11 W ell, don't try,” said Miss Boom, kindly. 

" You'd better go hack and tell lather about 
the pouch. IVrhaps he's wailing for a smoke 
all this time/' 

l * There's no hum, said the young man ; 

“ perhaps lie's found it. L 

“ Will, 1 can’t stop t >1 la Ik/' said the girl ; 

<l I’m husv reading. 1 ' 

Willi lliese hearties*- words she withdrew" 
into - the room, and if* discomfited sw^iu, 
onlv Lou ronscinus ot L : E >- xury figure be cut, 
went slowlv back to d> harbour, to be met 
by Mi. boom, with a w ak of aggravating and 
portentous ilimensimnv 

■ Ylul'yc look a long one/’ he said, slyly. 

" There s nothing like little si heming in 
these things," 

" h didn i lead in uuch,” said the dis¬ 
comfited l an'eli. 

* Hh ] )on'i be in a biu:v, mv lad,” said the 
older man, attm listening to his experiences. 
tl I've liven 'thinking n\ this little affair lor 
some lime now. an’ I 11 ink Ihe got a plaq/' 

1 ‘ 1E ids anvdnng alma? I u\t cy pouches ” 
began the voung man. imgiatilullv. 

,l ll ain't,” rnterni]*tci 1 Mr Hoom, “it's 
quite diff’ivnt. Now* yin’ll best gi t aboard 
vuur craft and do voui duty. There's more 
voung men won girls 1 arts while doing of their 
duly llvin than if time wasn’t <k>ing their 
diuv. I >o vou undersiand me ? 1 

li is inadvisable to quarrel with n pro¬ 
spective lather in law, mi that barrell said he 
did, and with a moody nod tumbled into his 
boat and put off Lo die smack. Mr. Hoom 
liEiying walked up and down a bit, and 
exchanged a few greetings, bent his stgps in 
the direction of the £ ' Jolly Sailor,” and, 
ordering two mugs of ale, set them down on 
a small bench opposite his old friend Raggett. 

H 11 1 see young l^rrell go off grumpy-like,” 
said Raggett, drawing a mug towards him, 
and ga/ing at the fast-receding buats, 

11 Aye, we’ll have to do what we talked 
about,” said Hoom, slowly. “ It’s opposition 
what that gal wants. She simply sits and 1 
mopes for tlie want of somebody to contrar/ 
diet her.” 
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11 Well, why don't you do it ?" said Raggett, put his mug down again and regarded his 

“That ain’t much for a father to do, surely." friend fftedlf* "Might 1 ask who you're 

" I hev/said the other, slowly, “ more than alloudin’too?” lie impiireih somewhat shortly 
once* O' c ourse, when I insist upon a tiling* Mr* Room brought uj> in mid-carucr, 

shuttled a little 



and laughed un¬ 
easily. “Them 
ain't my * words, 
old chap/’ lie said ; 
"it was the way 
she was speaking 
of you the other 
day. - ' 

11 Well, 1 won't 
\ive itcfthiii' to do 
with it," said Rag¬ 
gett, rising* 

“ Well, nobody 
ncrdn'L know any¬ 
thing about it,” 
said Ruom, puIL 
ing him down to 
his seat again. 
11 She won't tell, 
I’m sure sliu 
wouldn't like the 
disgrace: of it.” 

“ Look here/' 
said Raggett, get¬ 
ting up again. 


it\s done, but a woman's a delikit ereeter* "I mean from her point of view/' said 


Raggett, and the last row we U-ul she got that Mr. Room, tpierulously ; "you’re very ’asty, 
ill that she couldn'l get up to get my Jaeakfast Raggett. ' 


ii^idy, no, nor my dinner either* It made us l * Well, l don't rare about it,” said Raggett, 


both ill, that did/’ 

^ Art you going to te Tam 
Raggett. 


slowly; "it seemed all right when we was 
ed talking about it; but s'pose i have all my 
trouble for nothin , and she don't take Dirk 


No,” said his friend. IC Like as not he'd akertill ? What then? 


toll her just to curry favour with her. I'm 
going to tell him he's not to come u> the 
bouse no more. That'll make her want him 
to wine, if anything will. Now, there's no 
use wasting time. Vou begin to-day/' 

"I don’t know what to say/' murmured 
Raggett, nodding to him as he raised the 
beer to his lips. 

"Just go now and all in - you might take 1 
her n nosegay. " 

"I won’t do nothing so darned <dlly/' 
said Raggett, shortly. 

"Well, go without 'em,” said [toom, im¬ 
patiently ; "just go, and get yourselvefc talked 
about, that's all--have* everybody making 
game of both of you. Talking alxmt a 
good-looking young girl being sweethearted 
by an old chap with one foot in the grave 
and a face*like a dried herring. 'That’s what 
I want/' 

Mr* Raggett, who was just about to drink, 


"Well, then there's no harm done,” said 
his friend, "and it’ll be a bit o 1 sport for 
both of us. Von go up and start, an’ I'll 
have another pint of hecr and a clean pipe 
waiting for you against you c ome hark.” 

Sorely against his better sense, Mr, Rag- 
gel f rose and went olf, gnimblipg. It was* 
fatiguing woik cm a hot day climbing the 
road up the cliff, but he took it quietly, and 
having gained the top, moved slowly towards 
the c ottage* 

Morning, Mr* Raggett/’ said Kate, 
cheerily, as lie ente^d the cottage* "Dear, 
'dear, the idea of an old man like you climb¬ 
ing a bout, it's wonderful/'* 

" I'm sixty-seven/’ said Mr. Raggett, 
viciously, “ and I feel as young a*s ever I did” 
"To be sure,” said Kate,soothingly ; "and 
look as young as ever you did* Come iff 
atrtl sit down a bit." # 

Mr* Raggett with some trepidation com-^ 
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plied, and, sitting in a very uprjght position, 
wondered how he should begin, ^I'mjust 
sixty-seven,” he said, slowly. "I'm not old 
and I’m not young, but I'm just o]d enough 
to begin to want somchody to lojk after me 
a bit.” 

“1 shouldn't while I amid get about if I 
were you,” said the innocent Kate. 41 Why 
not watt until you’re bed ridden ? ” 

14 1 don’t mean that at all." said Mr. 
Raggett, snappishly. “ 1 mean I’m thinking 
of getting mame.l.’’ 

“ flood- gracious * ” said Kale, open 

mouthed. J 

"1 may have one fool in 1 he grave and 
resemble a dried herring in the fan■, pursued 
Mr. Raggett, with bitter sarcasm, “hut 

11 Von can’t help that," said Kan , gently. 

“Hut I'm going to gel married/' said 
Raggett, savagely. 

“Well, don’t get in a way about it, ' said 
the girl. Of course, if you want to. anti 
and - you can I'md somebody else who wants 
to, there’s no reason why you shouldn't ! 
Have you told father about il ? “ 

“I have,” said Mr. Raggett, 11 and Iw has 
given his consent/ - 

He put such meaning into this remark, 
and so mueh more in the contni-Lion ul visage 
which accompanied it, that the girl stood 
regarding him in blank astonishment. 

“His consent?" she said, in a strange 
voice. 

Mr. Raggett nodded. 

“1 went tb him first,” he said, trying to 
speak confidently. 11 \ow I've come to you 
— I ivanl you to marry me ! " 

" Don’t you he a silly old man* Mr. 
Raggett,” said Kate, rei overing her com¬ 
posure. “ Ami as fur my father, you gu b H ck 
and teii him I want to see him.” 

She drew aside and pointed to the door, 

' and Mr. Raggeit, thinking that he had done 
f quite enough fur one day, passed out,and 
- retraced bis steps to the “Jolly Sailor,” 
Mr. Boom met him half-way, and, having 
received his message, s|>em the rest of the 
morning in fortifying himself for the reception 
which awaited him. 

It would be difficult to say which of the 
two young people was the more astonished at 
tfiis sudden charge oF affairs. Miss Boom 1 , 
affecting to think that her parent's reason was 
affected, treated him accordingly, a state of 
affairs not without its drawbacks, as Mr. 
t Boom found out. Tamil 1 , on the other band, 
attributed it to greed, and being forbidden 
the house, spent all his time ashore on a stile 
I nearly opposite, and sullenly watched events. ’ 


For three weeks Mr. Raggett called daily,- 
and after staying to tea, usually* wound up 
the evening by formally proposing for Kate's 
natxl. Both conspirators were surprised and 
disappointed at the quietness with whiph 
Miss Room /eccived these attacks \ Mr. 
Raggett meeting with a politeness which was 
a source of much wonder to both of them. 

His courting came to an enjl suddenly. 
He paused one evening with his hand on the 
door, and having proposed in the usual 
manner, was going out, when Miss Boom 
called him back. * 

“Sit down, Mr. Raggett,’’ she said, calmly. 
Mr Raggett, wondering inwardly, re¬ 
sumed his seal. 

“ You have asked me a good many times 

to.. you,” said Kate, 

** [ have,” said Mr, Raggett, nodding. 

“And I’m sure it's very kind of you,” con¬ 
tinued tlie girl, "and if I've hurt your feelings 
by refusing you, il is only because 1 have 
thought perhaps f was not good enough for 
you." 

In I he silence wkteh followed this unex¬ 
pected and undeserved tribute to Mr. 
Raggett’s worth, the two old men eyed each 
other in silent consternation. 

“Still, if you've made up your mind,” 
continued the girl, “ I don't know that it’s 
fur me ui object. You're riot much to look 
(it, but ymi’vo got Ihr loveliest chest of 
drawers *md the best furniture all round in 
Mastlcigh. And l suppose you’ve guL- a 
Jilltr money ? ” ( 

Mr, Raggett shook his head, and in a 
broken voice was understood to say ; “ A 
very Jillle.” 

“ i don't wain, any fuss or anything of that 
kind,'* said Miss Boom, calmly. “ No brides¬ 
maids or anything of that sod ; It wouldn't 
be suitable at your age.’’ * 

Mr. Ragged wiihdrcw Ids pipe, and, hold¬ 
ing it an inch nr two Irom his mouth, listened 
like one in a dream. 

"just a lew old friends, and a bit of cake,” 
my tinned Miss Boom, musingly. “ And 
instead of spending <a lot of money in foolish 
waste, we'll have three weeks in London.” 

Mr. Raggett made a gurgling noise in Ins 
throat, and suddenly remembering himself, 
■pretended to think that it was something 
wrong with his pij>e p and removing it blew 
noisily through the mouthpiece. 

** Berhaps,” he said, iu a trembling voice— 
"perhaps you'd better take a little longer to 
consider, my dear.” * * 

Kate shook her head i: IVe quite made up 
my mind,” she said, 14 quite. And now I 
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want to marry you just as much as you want 
to marry mu, (lood-nigbt, father; good-night 

lieorge," 

Mr. Raggett started violently, and collapsed^ 
in his chair, 

Raggett," said Mr. Doom, huskily. 

^Ikm’t talk tome,” said the oilier, “ I 
can t hear it.” 

Mr, Doom, respecting his friend's trouble, 
relapsed into silence again, and lor a long 
time not a word was spoken. 

“ My + ud*s in a whirl," said Mr. Ragged, at 
length. 

u 1 t ’ud be a wonder if it wasn't," said Mr. 
lino m, sy i n pat 1 ie t ica 11 y. 

“To think,” continued the other, miser¬ 
ably, “how I've been let in for this. Idle plots 
an’ tile plans and the artfulness what’s been 
goiiv on round me, aid Tve never seen it.” 

' L What d ye mean ? " demanded M r. 
Doom, with sudden violence, 

“ I know what 1 mean," said Mr. Raggett, 
darkly, 

" PVaps you'll tell me, then, 1 ' said thfc othep 

a Who thought of it first ? " demanded Mr. 
Raggett, ferociously, “ Who came to me 
and asked me to court his slip of a girl?” 

“ Don't you l>e a’ old fool,” said Mr. Room, 
heatedly. * “ It's done how, and what's done 
eaiVt be undone. 1 never thought to have a 
son-in-law seven or eight years older than 


a ?5 

what I am, and what’s 
more, 1 don't want it” 
“Said I wasn’t much 
to look at, but she liked 
my chest o' drawers,” 
'repeated Raggett, 
mechanically. __ 

“ Don't ask me 
whore she get^ her 
nalur’ from, cos I 
could ivt tell you," 
said the unhappy 
p;ireni “she don't 
get it from, me. 1 ' 

Mr. Ragg«Uallowed 
this iviiection upon 
the late Mrs. Doom 
to |kiss unnoticed, 
and taking his hut 
from the table fi\ed 
it Jinnly upon his 
head, and gazing with 
scornful indignation 
upon his host, stepped 
slowly nuLof the dooV 
without going through 
die formality of bid¬ 
ding him good-night. 
“ (leorge/ 1 said a voice from above him. 

Mr. Kaggetl started, and glanced up at 
somebody leaning from the window, 

14 Gune in to lea tomorrow, early," said 
the voire, prrssingly ; “ good night, dear." 

Mu Raggett turned and fled into the 
night, dimly conscious that a d^rk figure had 
detached itscll from tile stile opposite, and 
was walking beside him. * * 

“’[•hat you, Hick?” lie inquired, nervously, 
after nil oppressive silence. 

“That's me," said Dick. “I heard her 
call yon 4 dear.’ " 

Mr. RaggeLt, his lace suffused with blushes, 
hung his head, 

“Called you 'dear,’ " repeated Dick] “I 
luafd her say it. I’m going to pitch you in' 
the harbour. I'll learn you to go courting a 
young girl. What are you stopping for ? 11 

Mr, Raggett' delicately intimated that he 
was stopping because he preferred, all things 
considered, to be alone, limlinghhc young 
man, however, bent ypon accompanying him, 
die divulged the plot of which he had been the 
victim, and bitterly lamented his-.share in it. 

“You don't want to mfirry her, then?” 
said the astonished l)iek, 

“ Course I don't/ 1 snarled Mr. Raggett; “ I 
can't afford it. I'm too old; besides whichf 
she'll turn my little place topsy-turvy. p Look 
here, Dick, I done this all for^ou. Now, it’s 
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evident she only wants my furniture : if 1 give 
nil the best of it to you, stie’llttnke you 
instead/* 

“No, she won’t,” said Dick, grimly; “ I 
wouldn't have her now not If she asked me 
oil her bended knee.”' 

“ Wjiy not?' 1 said Raggett. 

“I dui/t want to marry that sort o'girl," 
said die other, srorufuJJy : " ids run:d me." 

“What about me, thru?" said die im 
fortunate Kaggi It. 

“ Well, m> lar as 1 ran see, it series you 
right for mixing j j 1 1 o■ r peoples business.' 
said 1 >irk, shortly. “Well, good nrghl, and 
good luck to you. 1 

To Mr. Knggi tl's sole disappointment. lie 
kefit to Ids resolution, and bring npprnurhed 
by Mr, Room on Ids eldeiiy 1 fiend's behalf, 
was rudely frank in him. 

“ I'm a free man, again/' he vnd, blithely, 
“and J fei l better than I’ve h it foreser so 
long, More manly/' 

1L You ought to ihink nt other people," said 
Mr. Bonin, severely : “think of [«mr olij 
Raggett. T 

“Well, hes got a vtumg wile 11 l l L id' it." 
said l)ii k. <l I daresay lie’ll be happy rnouji. 
lie wants somebody to lu Ip Idm spend hk 
money.' 1 

Ill tliis happy frame oT mind he r* -. 11 no d 
his ordinary life, and when he ‘-m <amleri d 
his former idol, me! 


with their japes while she washed up in the 
kitchen. 

“ Me aid Raggett thought o’ stepping down 
•to the ‘Sailor's/” said Mr. Boom, after a 
third application of his friend’s elbow. 

" 1H t ome with you," said Dick, 

“Well, wove got a little business to talk 
about/’ said boom, couEidentially, “hut we 
sha’n'L he long. If you wait here, 1 lick) we’ll 
see you when we come bar k.” * 

“All right/' said Tanv]]. 

11 e wa i el led i he lu 11 old men • down the 
road, and then, moving his ehair'hack into 
tile mom, silt, inly regarded tile busy Kate. p 
“ Make yourself it:* ■iul/' said silo, brightly ; 
“ shake die la bli 'ffi illu 

Tarn’ll look it to ibe door, and having 
shaken it, folded il.wnJi rnueb gravity, and 
handed it back. 

4 Not ni bad For a beginner,” said Kate, 
taking it ami putting ;i in a drawer. She 
I'M?k si ntn m i iMew <u I. froin another drawer, 
and. sitting down, lug.m busily stitching, „ 

" Wedding ilivss ? n mired Tanvll, with 
an assutii]ilion oj' ;^va . .i-*\ 

11 No, LaiileeU j| h ! -ml the girt, with a 
kmgli. " Von f! want know a little more 
ln-l'ore you gel uian iei 

11 1 1 U nly o time r : me/' said Tarrell * 
“ I’m in no hum." 

The gill put !ii i w■■■!- down ami looked 


her with a heard 
ness and unconcern 
which the k?dy re 
gardeil with secret 
disapproval. I le 
was now so sure of 
himself that, despite 
a suspicion of 
ulterior designs on 
the part of Miss 
Boom, he even ac¬ 
cepted nn invitation 
to ten. 

The presence of 
Mr. Baggett made 
it a slow and solemn 
function. Nobody 
With any feelings 
could dht with any 
appetite with that 
afflicted man at ifm 
table, and the meal 
passed almost in 
silence. Kate 
cleared the meal 
away, and the men 
sat at the open door 
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,-|j ;it him* 11 That’s right,” she said, staidly. 

■ > 1 suppose jtoii were rather suqjrised to hear 
I was going to gel married?” 

11 A little/' said Tarred ; “ there's been so 
maijv after old Knggelt, 1 didn’t think he'd 
; wr he caught/^ # 

*' Oil l ” said Kate. 

1 daresay lie'll make a very good 1ms- 
Kind/' said 'laurel], patronizingly. £i I think 
\uu’]i make a nice couple. Iks got a nice 

home." t 

,l That's* why I'm going to many him," 
, % iid Kate* ‘‘Devon think it’s wrong to maiTV 
man for that ? " 

‘''[’hat's vour business," said I Vitrei!, coldly; 
Mn aking Tor mvsell, and not wishing h * hurl 
wur feelings, /shouldn't like to marry a girl 
iikt- that/' 

li You mean you wouldn't like in marrv 
1 j 1 L l ? L said Kale, snftlv. * 

Shi 1 leaned lonvard as s]ie spoke, unli! her 
breath fanned liis 


She leaned bark in her chair, ami, regard¬ 
ing the ikimfiJuiukd Tarred with a smile of 
wicked triumph, waited for him to sjieak. 
1( Raggett, indeed ! *’ she said, disdainfully, 
i suppose/' said Tarivll, at length, 
speaking very slowly, “'my being stupid was 
no surprise to you ?" 

“ Not a bit/’ said the girl, rheerfulbv 
1 11 ask you to tel! Raggett yourself," said 
Tarred,* rising and moving towards (he door, 
11 I shan't see him. tluod night." 

£ ' (iood-nighl," said she. “ Where are von 
going. then ? ' , 0 

There was no ivph. 

" Where an* yon going?" she -repeated. 
Thru a suspicion of his purpose Hashed 
aeros L 3u-v. '‘You’re not foolish enough lo 
In going ;mav ? she cried, in dismay. 

" W In tml ? said Tnnvd, slowly* 

1 J II e.n]M s.dil kale, looking down-- 
‘oh. bee. 1 me wed, it's ridiculous. I'd 


h<v. 

II Tliai's wliat 
I (.hi mean/’ -said 
! am i!,withasu- 

|nnou of diigged 
ii- ss in his voice. 

" Not even if 
I asked you 
mi mV hem Lei I 
knees?" said 
k a t c. li A ren t 
\o» glad you’ie 
■ urijl?'' 

“Yes/' said 
J am II, manfuNv. 

"So am I/ 
said the girl : 
hr and now that 
t mi are happy, 
just go down to 
tlie l fol|ySai!ors/ 
atu] make poor 
old Raggett 
happy, too.'* 

II I low?" asked 
[’anvil* 

“Tell him that 



1 have only been having a joke with him." 
'-■id Kate, surveying him with a steady smile, 
'' Ted him that \ owrheajd him uudTathq; 
! dking one night, and llm I resolved to give 
them both ;i lesson. And tell them that \ 


sooner have you stav here and feel what 
stupid voider been making of yourself, I 
want to remind you of it souirlimes*” 


didn’t think anybody could have been so 1 don't want reminding/' said Tarrelb 

’Uipid as they have been to believe in it.” taking RaggetiV chair; “ I know it now/' 
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HE nwrii^e Ihltish trader is an 
uniyi.igi native person. When 
he A cutiri.'il into showing at 
an exhibition at home or 
abroad, his stall is rarely nm- 
spicuous for startling originality 
of arrangement. On the other hand, American 
and Continental firms give this kind of tiling 
much lime and trouble. 

Hither they build up their 
tins, boxes, or bottles 
into some imposing or 
fantastic structure, or else 
they set to work and 
make specially some strik¬ 
ing novelty which shall 
interest in spite of him- 
selF even the most* in¬ 
veterate advertisement 
hater. 

To emphasize my con¬ 
tention, I reproduce here 
a photograph of the 
Mon ster Ca ml lo, which 
was shown by Messrs. 

Lindahls at the reeeni 
Stockholm Exhibition. 

The “ L i 1 j v t o 1 me n s 
Candle,” as it was railed, 
stood no less than (27ft. 

High. The lower part, 
which was intended to 
represent an old Swedish 
candlestick, was in reality 
an enormous structure of 
bricks and mortar, in 
which was established a 
perfectly-equipped candle 
factory, whose tmpioyh 
worketf six hours a day, 

The base of the candle¬ 
stick covered a space 40ft. 
square. To come to 
details, the candlestick 
itself was 47ft, high, whilst 
the candle—a real stearine 
specimen —vps fully 1 Soft.; 
itsdiameterwasSJ^ft The 


appearance of ibis extraordinary trade trophy 
was at once remarkable and "imposing. 
The colossal candlestick was painted with 
aluminium powder until it shone like well- 
polished stiver. At niiju, too, an electric 
search light of 7,000 (ordinary) candle-power 
cast ils Wains from the lofty summit of the 
wrrk over the whole of the exhibition grounds. 

Altogether, the cost of 
the monster was about 
^,'2,000. 

We next come lo cajv* 
mgs in salt ; for the 
,phuLe>. of these we are 
indebted io the courtesy 
of that powerful corpor¬ 
ation known as The Walt 
1‘nion. Limited, 16, East- 
c heap, K.( \ 'I he first 
statue is an enormous 
figun of Udtamiia, with 
lion, trident, and shield. 
The managing director 
of The Salt Union tells 
me tli.it this impWng 
stalue was prepared from 
four large blocks of salt 
sent horn the corpora¬ 
tion's works at Stoke 
IVior, Ihomsgrovc, to the 
W ort ester studio qr Mr. 
Forsyth, the well-known 
sculpt or. The figure 
stands Hf'r. bin. in height, 
and weighs two tons. 
Although the salt used 
was of a fine grained 
variety, and the blocks 
were apparently hard and 
sound when they arrived, 
yet great difficulty was 
.experienced in working 
them owing to the friable 
nature of the salt, and' 
the effect upon it of 
yarious changes of the 
atmosphere. The appear¬ 
ance of the figure is 
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CttUiSSAI. STATU IS UV Hkk'I'ANMA IN SALT, 
y }%Att. bjf fri'J'y ■! Il f- 


both commanding and majestic, Britannia 
is represented standing with the right idol 
slightly advanced, and holding the tradi¬ 
tional trident in the right hand, and in 
the left a shield covered with the Union 
Jack. Armour is displayed upon the ample 
bust, and llowing draperies hang in graceful 
folds* from the shoulders'to the feet. The 
face is very finely chiselled, and the whole 
work, considering the difficulties encountered 
(tiro right arm broke three times), is well 
calculated to enhance thd reputation of Mf. 
Forsyth, who has already produced a great 
deal of statuary in salt. 

Next comes a reproduction in salt of 
Bartholdi's famous statue of la tarty enlighten¬ 
ing the \v<JHd. This colossal salt figure was 
lighted at night by electricity, exactly like the 
original in the beautiful Harbour of New 
Vork, It waif to the famous World’s Fair at 
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ChfcagtAhat The Salt Union sent this 
great statue, Thu base was composed 
of fifteen blocks of salt, and the statue 
itself of six flocks, each weighing 
one tom At the close of the Exhibi¬ 
tion this statue was sent hy request 
to the Art < iallery at Chicago! The 
height, including the base, was 1 jft. bin* 
The ornamental base, which was en¬ 
riched with mouldings, panels, and 
inscriptions, stood iipm *a sublease of 
rough amber coloured roek salt — an 
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imitation of rhc wave-worn ro<*k u/wji which 
the ri.'iJ statue stands. 

The lust artistic: piece of suit sculpture to 
be shown is a pheasant, carved in high sl-I it:f s 
and hanging head downwards from a brunch. 
The inscription, * l Worcestershire Salt." is 
also I'arved In this indispensable rommodin- 
'["his r Tuf work was exhibited at I hihart. 
in ittyg, together ivi 11 1 ;i liti: M/r representa¬ 
tion oT ii hurst 's head. J fir Salt tniuii 
have hud many utlu r beaulilu! designs pre¬ 
pared- such us tlu.^Kddystonr Lighthouse - 
and thesc-i \hibiis have always created a very 
grt.ill uiluAliit of interest. 1 lit' pheasant, Iiy dir 
way, was also the work of Mr. Ihrsvth, uf 
Worcester, u I believe," wrhrs Mr. IV|I, the 
general manager of The Salt Id n inn, “ dial the 
praclirr in Aus[rajiu lias been tn hand over 
these trophies tu local museums at the con¬ 
clusion of die exhibitions/' 

It will he seen ill this article I ha I the writer 
lias gut together a great number ol very 
curious trade trophies. Will il In- believed 
that every specimen in the accompany ing 
floral basket is built up ph-erim-a] by 
hand out of so unpromising a material as 
ordinary sh butter ? The artist in Ibis 
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case is Mr l ii th rick \ n-hoiMm, general 
.manager of die Sussex I Miry ( urnpany, 
1 .iitiited. i >1 St. J aim s's Niul, ] Jrighloji, 
At one exhibition til wlir b tliis basket \Ki\s 
si low n, sim nd ladies and others pooped 
down in sun I! die ihnu ipihe thinking 
I hey wen looking at a Iij kcl of real, yellow 
loses. Mr. Xieli Esuu Ins been making 
Mowers out of butter evL i since iHStt. lie 
is entirely self-taught, and has never laid an 
jlH lesson in ins life. At various I )uiry 
SI lows, both in the Mdi npolis and* the 
provinces, he has won a great number of 
prizes. Needless to say, tin: foliage in I his 
basket is artificial. Mr. Nicholson tells me 
he is t onslnnllv receiving orders in make 
lliuse butter Mowers for table decorations. 

The iu\l repvoitui Uuu shows some flowers 
oi ipiite extraordinary beauty made by Mr. 
Xicholson out of lard ! The dahlia, I learn, 
lias sijty two petals, each one of which has 
to U- fashioned separately and then frozen. 
lnTorc the Ik over caln he built lip. It seems 
it is far more difficult to make llowers oui of 
lard than out of butter, on account of the 
former substance being much softer and more 
oily. Mr. Nichnlsori says it lukrS him three 
minutes to make a rose-bud ; four minutes to 
make a tuberose; five minutes to make an 
arum lily; six minutes to matte a full-blown 
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rose, ;md no less 11 i:in three pun Tiers t>j" an 
hour Lo make a dahlia." 

One ol (IH' most rriiiiir^i1Jr arhirvniiriits 
of this kind, however, is the work of Miss 
K. K. 1 hath, of lh Inglcsidc/' ngi, l I:iu rstoek 
Hill, \ T .\V. TlurlJranulul ]i:ir|i which is here 
reproduced is composed entirely of Nowit> 
made of the Ill s! Irish buiter, Miss I Icnfli 



A \\\tKK iw Akr IV tHri lKH. 

Prvm n J’Aia fry J/wmirJ it/imcr, Alfred, &.L\ 


"Tilts: *■ My harp gained first 
pri/e at lilt 1 houdoii Hairy Show 
un October \i)th last. [ l took mo 
oiH- Week to complete it, working 
from a.in. till M p.m. each day. 
There is lit* salt ormluurinn matter 
of any kind in the butter. It rtk 
<1 uired a very coo] atmosplu re for 
tin* work. livery hit of work in 
the limp was done entirely by 
hand, the only tools used being a 
small wooden knife, a wondc n 
pointer* and a roller ;md hoard. 1 ’ 
Miss Heath, also, Is entiivly sdh 
(alight. Sin- alwavs_Jiad a taste 
lor modi'll ini', and when as a 
child .she could not gel the right 
kind of clay, she resorted natur¬ 
ally to tlie f ml ter on the hrcuklust- 
lable. The frame of the. harp is 



A ItMUMl' | - 1 (IF- Ml KF "I ‘i'kl Kk, 
i'/UHl ff / j Wh>. hjf flMtirtt rE- rr d, t.'itliffm rtthrt, 


made of wood, covered with green velvet, and 
the same ric h looking material also forms the 
bilekgrount! of the whole design. The firings 
are of gold wire. The flowers represented, 
are orchids, stephanods, arum lilies, ruses and 
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buds, narcissus, daffodils* 
fuchsias, carnations, and 
marguerites. The right-hand 
side of the harp consists or 
a column wreathed * with 
lilies of the valley {the most 
difficult of all to model in 
butter), with ivy and butter¬ 
flies on and fiver the strings. 

Hut lard and butter are 
by no means ihr only snh 
Stances in which Mowers ate 
worked, The preceding 
reproduet ion is a beautiful 
piece of work by Mr. i \ 
Nurwakj of ;N i* < I old hawk 
Road, W. This is a rustic 
pot-shaped basket* gill ail 
over and carrying a most 
artistic bouquet of roses 
and rose buds. 'These are 
about 200 in number, and 
of almost every enm vivahle 
colour and variely. Inter 
spersed with the !lowers are 
ruse leaves ami dried ual urn I 



grasses, which quiver and 
wave with every breath oi 
air, and greatly enhance the 
effect of tile whole. Tiles* 


flowers. 


Mr. 


Norvvak u ![s me. are partly made of sugar 
caramel and partly of almond paste or in nvi 
pan. Karh rose consists of from Iwl ntv- 


l'l ]"l I IJl IK SIVI’K'IS I T VI 
.E' Jrn™. L'J(rzHrrrr .V, 



Mac to thirty petals, moulded separately by 
^and, and llull [>ut Log.■!her. The work 
tmik iwu f weeks lo complete. The basket 
was shown in a recent (\u HoctToners* Kxhihi- 
—— tion, and, though not sent in ,for 



i ornpetitio]], it was nevertheless 
awarded a gold medal. 

In the ne.si picture is seen a 
very remarkable piece of sugar 
work. "This b a representation 
in sugar of [fortsmouth Town 
1 fall* made by Mr. W. .J, R. 
Hopkins, of 2 hS, Hailey Road, 
Soulhsea. Mr. Hopkins has so 
produced his model that it re¬ 
sembles the original building as 
closely as possible, considering 
the small-scale. This wonderful 
sugar structure is 2.jin. wide anti 
-’Sin. deep, the height to the 
top ol the spire being 28m, Jt 
contains’ the exact number of 
windows ’ (duly provided with 
glass); and there are also many 
doors and columns, as well as 
a fine flight of steps. Mr. 
I lopkins iiow has tilt model 
at lomo: and be tells me it 
is fitted with electric light. 
“This piece of work was 
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dune in mji sjjarc time at home after the 
Jay's work was done," 

A particularly beautiful specimen of sculp¬ 
ture in sweet stuff is next seen. The artist 
-he fully deserves that naipe - - is Mr, 
Edward Kchur, of 3^7, Commercial Road, E. 
Here is the technical description : The work 
is a free-modelling in marzipan, which is a 
composition or powdered almonds and sugar 
The subject is a well-kiiown painting called 
11 The An^el of tin. 1 Little Ones.” The angel 
is standing with wings not yet at rest, bend¬ 
ing tenderly over a sleeping infant who lies 
in an eighteenth-century carved-oak cradle, 
lieside the cradle stands a Idur-leggcd stool 
uf the same period, the Lop being wrought to 
resemble upholstered leather On Liu: stool 
lies an open book, placed upside down, and 
evidently left there by mamma, '['he drapery 
oh llu: cradle, with its wrinkled and ruffled 
coverings, is wonderfully reproduced ; in fuel, 
this is said lo be tire most effective specimen 
ol marzipan work ever produc ed. 

Our next reproduction depicts an enormous 
castellated structure built entirely of soap ! 


being comparatively common, Messrs. Cook 
and Co, struck out on highly original lines, 
'['he offices of the linn’s representatives were 
established inside this soap castle. Mr. 
Thomas A. Cook furnishes the Inflowing; 
“The designs ami drawings Ibr the castle 
were first of all prepared by Messrs. Jerrard 
and Sons, of Lewisham. These were very 
elaborate, show ing the position of each block 
of soap, and the strengthening of die arch¬ 
ways, as well as the arrangements of the 
pediments on tlu; sloping Moor, and even 
the marking of the special snap blocks to 
make them represent 1 Kentish rag.' 

" ISy some mvsli iious accident, however, 
these first plans were lost on the top of an 
omnibus, but hy dint of getting duplicates 
prepared at the Lot moment, and working 
mght and day, the work was accomplished ill 
lime for the opening of the exhibition. The 
mottled soap was marked to represent the 
stone nanu-d alnive, whilst the h Primrose* 
vane|\ waseul to represent lroe stone capitals, 
pediment*, a relies, and battlements. The 
blocks of soap were Listened together and 



No h ^ss than fctvftfr Aws of the material was 
used. This most interesting trade liopjry was 
shown nl the last (Iroccry*Inhibition at thff 
Agricultural flail by thd*well known firm of 
Messrs. Edward Cuok and Co., of How, l 
:un indebted for the use of this photo., as 
well as many others, to Messrs. Howard-and 
Jones, of* Cullum Street, EX'., who have 
practically a monopoly in the photograph¬ 
ing of trade trophies and exhibits of 
all kinds, pyramids and obelisks of soap 


kept in position by special clips mn<k in our 
own engineering detriment. Xnlurailj, 
the castle attracted a greats leal of .attention. 
Lew could realize that it was. made entirely 
of soap. Our representatives had some 
difficulty in | >re vei 11 mg the castle fro m 
being defaced or damaged by the inquisitive 
fingers of passers-by. Many people smelt 
the castle; others dug their tails info it, 
and one melancholy-looking mau carved off 
a piece of the battlement with his pocket- 
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for example, tin: 
hern shown in our 
photograph will 
eventually he re¬ 
duced to night- 
] igh ts, or even 
imitation hotter ' 
Hebe, Hiaua, and 
a let? other myth¬ 
ological •person¬ 
ages hu*e already 
jnet w ith a similar 
late. 

The next trade 
trophy to he shown 
is a hast of our 
beloved Sovereign 
made out of seal 
ing wax liy Messrs. 
Hyde and Co., 
of 25 , Sl Bride 


wrapped in paper. 

Next is sliinvn a \i-rv beautiful seen! bulth- 
made 1 ml of a large hall oE Arklon :o:ip hy 
the Well known lain of Messrs. |nhn knight 
and Skills, tit SilYertnwn, and presented Lo 
H.R.I i. t'rineess Maud nf Wali>, as a 
memento of the opening ol’ the hasl London 
[Exhibition at Liu- I V< hj d l ■’>, Pal j' ■< ■ in | nne, 
J N</>, 

Bristol 1 soap, it appears, is a high-class 
transparent variety, of a \ ( .-rv bald kind. It 
seems lhe Bfinerss admired die huge ball of 
sonp, and Messrs. Knight thereupon resolved 
Pr>TTtjri^Tt into a scent bottle and pivv-nl it In 
Her Royal Highness. A hole w;t^ niftdc in 
the hall, and « ; uf glass Ijottle stink into it. 
Che Ing hall ol snap is elegantly mounted in 
silver filigree work. 

An even more remarkable trade trophy 
(also belonging Lo Messrs, lohn Knight and 
Sons) is next repiudnr L d. I bis is a really 
beautiful and artistic figure of a Roman 
warrior made etui rely of stearine, which, one 
learns, is the foundation of the best i .indies. 
Tin: method of producing stattiurv of this 
kind is as follows : In the first plat e a n ally 
costly original is bought from some artist, 
and from this are prepared .1 number of plaster 
itKHilds. lutotlu^sc is run the liquid Meariiie* 
which is afterwards left to cool. In due time 
the mould is broken away, leaving an impos¬ 
ing statue, which, however, is not exactly of 
an enduring iiaLurc. l<nughnesses are subse¬ 
quently toned down, and the figure “moled 
up” ■generally, by one of Messrs. Knlglids 
able staff. I inquired as to the ultimate fatjj 
of these w T orks of art, whereupon I learnt that, 
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street, K.(\ 'I'his in- 
11 -res i i [ 1 £ | Ji iA j of * 1 sou t [ > - 
Mile" W.IS exhibited lit 
ill, (heat Inhibition of 
i M^ i, and was inspected 
* ith i^rcat interest by 
On 1 i'rinre f 'uiisoil him 
^■\i llu statue has not 
\rt been broken up, and 
.ilthiHudu its condition ts 
not wliali it was, bj* 
reason ot (Turks, etc., 
ilir likeness o I l lif 
niuvn as a E;irt still 
remains a remarkably 
p>ud one. 

The last trade Iruphv 
|o lie reproduced i* the 
Ca n [Lilia n Mamnud h 
('hersc, which was exhi¬ 
bited in the i ' 1 1 ]i'ai_a> 

I; \hi 1 >ii ion, a n t! u a * 
himuhi bv that wch- 

H ■ ' H t,q ,|. /; 

known provision nu t , 

rhauk M r. I aba I \\ ebb, ot krnsi aid on. 

I hi’ l'Ikvm: weighs 2 2.ooolb., nr rinse upon 
t)M tons. In ourphotograph it is Men in a 
■specially run^imclcd sto l i',n\ filing upon 
mai girders, so that tin- cl ion hums weight 
mav real directly over the inm wheels nf die. 
-.j'L [ i illy constru. led leak trolly. Thk tmllv, 
by the way, is drawn bv riyhl powerful* 
houses belon^in^ to the ^Midland Railway. 

A yircial permit had lo be procured from 
Scotland Yard to brin^ this extraordinary load 
Ihrouuh tile London Mivcis, The a utluail i< s 



also mapped out a special 
route with the view of 
obviating any possibility 
of the trolly and its 
burden ^ninn through 
into tile SeWel'S ! Ill one 
w ay this uia n^nioih 
cheese may be said to 
owe its inception to the 
t ariadian (iovcnuucMt, 
working in conjunction 
wilh b the* [ )om inion 
lamiers. The milk was 
bronchi to the 1 Inminion 
experimeiilal farm in 
t hi taiio, and l here 
worked up into cheese 
bv specially made ma 
chineryj which after 
wards exercised hjhhi it 
a pressure of 200 tons. 
So Lpiod was ltu v cheese, 
thal when, al the close of 
the I’xhibidon, a '■shaft' 1, 
was sunk into llie ^iant by means of a ‘'trier,” 
die fjualilv was found to be most excellent* 
I'll. mammoth Hires.■ contained 207,200!!). of 
milk. 1 ■ipiai lo one day’s production of 10,000 
cows, and it look i ,hhh ilziiry maids to milk 
these niwu. The 1 lilting of the cheese was 
£|uiic a L^rcai fnn< don. Amoni; die notable 
people pivsi-nl al Mr. fubal W ebb’s establish- 
incut on tlial occasion was Sir Charles Tupper, 
the Canadian Auenl Ccncral. The hipest 
cheese die world has ever seen" was ML 
hi^li, and jhSIi l in Hicmnl’rit nee, ~ 1 






The Convict's Revenge. 

Hv Victor 1* Whitkchukch, 


y]tiH ! n said my companion to 
me, with a shiver and a little 
dutch at mv arm. ft That’s 
a thing 1 ha tv ! ” 

We were standing hy a 
level crossing ns lit: spoke. 
We had-almost started to cross the rails, 
when a rumble and n whistle and the bright 
glare of the liend lights heralded the 
dose approach of n train. So we stood buck 
for a moment or two Ui let die iron steed 



mine. And, perhaps, if you'd had an ex¬ 
perience that happened to ipe some ten 
years ago, you'd Hindi a hit when an express 
train rattled jxist yo^." 

l( Oh, dune's a foundation for it,'is there ?*' 
“There is, sir, and if you tare lo step 
inside my little plaee and rest for half tin 
hour, I'il U l! you the yarn, such as it isA 
1 expressed myst ]| milv too delighted to 
[lick up die proffered information. J must 
explain before [ go luMhei diat until the 



and his load | *ass t 'll \tlights fro m the 
carriages Hashed out upon us, then there was 
a swirl of wind '■as darkness t ame on once 
more, and the red tail-light vanished round 
the curve beyond. 

“ Why/' I remarked, with a laugh, as we 
went on again, “surely an old soldier and ex- 
prison warder like yourself isi^t afraid i^f a 
passing train? n 

“Ah, sir, every man has his weakness, and 
I J m not ashamed to confess that IVe got 


evening in question my companion had been 
unknown to rue. 1 had been staving fora 
few days at the liltle cathedral city of l)u!1- 
minster, ami had "been on a day’s fishing 
excursion in the neighbourhood with no 
companion save my pipe. It was while 
]iensivdy watching my float in 4 the quiet 
little stream that a fine-looking old fellow 
.appeared, bent oil the same sport as myselF, 
and took up his position dose by. As 
bites were few aftd far between, we entered 
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into conversation, and when dusk set in, by 
mutual con£ent, we packed our traps and set 
off together over the pleasant fields that lay»- 
lietween us and Dullminster. He told me 
something of his past history as we trudged 
along, from which I gathered*that he had 
begun life in the Army, and afterwards be 
had been a warder in the well-known convict 
prison of DJrtpnrt, from which post he had 
retired mi to private life some few years since, 
and luul tome to eke dht a restful existence 
on saving and pension in Dullminster, the 
jjaee of his birth, 

A few bundled yards beyond the level 
crossing we stopped at the door of a little 
bouse in one of tbe streels in the outskirts 
of the town, 

“I’oirre in, sir," said the old fellow. 

( * I'm all by my- 
>ell yes, ad old 
bachelor, sir, 
h \nd if you'll 
condescend to 
have a cup of 
na, while 1 spin 
u>t t the yarn, 
you’re welcome 
to it, 1 ’ 

It was a chilly 
autumn evening, 
and the bright 
fire and singing 
kettle in the 
little silling- 
lortm looked 
very inviting, so 
1 gladlyareepled 
mine host's invi¬ 
tation. 

“And now, 
sir, 1 * said he, 
when we wen* 
comfortably set¬ 
tled, » I'll tell 
you why [ don't 
like to he near 
an express train 
at night. 

“ Of course, 
as you can 
imagine, we 
used to have 
some i] ueer iaistomers at Partpijrt. Her 
Majesty’s private hotels lake all kinds of 
folk, and we are not particular as to character. 
One of tjie worst gapl-birds that I ever 
remember was a certain convict whom I will 
call by his old number—36. He was in for 
a long sentence—in fact, as far as I know, 

Vul, xv,- 28,* 


he*s doiqg time yet; though if there’d been 
a little more evidence forthcoming at his 
trial, his term of imprisonment would have 
l>een a short one, ending in the prison’yard 
on the scaffold j but -as it was, though his 
list of crimes was a pretty black one, murder 
couldn’t quite be proved, though thefe were 
few that doubted he hadn’t stuck at that 
h “ From the moment ! set eyes on Aim at 
Dart|>ort 1 knew there’d be trouble with 
No. 3ft. It wasivt only the si/e and strength 
of the man, but a certain najfty look about 
bis eyes that told me this. Nor was I mis¬ 
taken, lor he proved to be one of the most 
unmanageable brutes we ever had. He soon 
took a particularly strong dislike to me, for, as 
ill luck would have it, J was the first to have 
to rcjKKt him for misconduct, and it was 

through me that 
he had his first 
taste of the cat. 
When- I went 
into his cell that 
night, he broke 
the strict rule of 
silence, and 
hissed out 
“ 1 You devil 
of a turnkey, I'll 
kill you before 
I've finished 
with you.' 

“It was a 
threat I had 
heard more than 
once l>4foifi*3#d 
it didn't affect 
me very much 
at the time, 
though I had 
good reason to 
remember it 
afterwards, 

11 Two years, 
passed, and No. 
36 showed no 
signs of improv¬ 
ing. He had a 
marvellous phy¬ 
sique, and the 
prison diet 
seemed in no 
way to diminish his strength. He had to be 
most carefully Hatched in the quarries, and 
in fact always, for he had a nasty knack of 
l>eing dangerous in more ways than one. At 
length, low.yds the end of the summer of the 
year of which I am speaking, he suddenly 
turned over a new leaf, and became quiet and* 
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tractable* I felt less sure bf him than ever, 
nevertheless, for I had seen something of this 
phase of character before, and I knew it 
generally meant mischief Nor was l mis¬ 
taken, for one afternoon, when a fog had 
come on rather unexpectedly, the sharp crack 
of a riie betokened the escape of No, 36* 
Takiqg advantage of the mist, he had 
suddenly struck the nearest warder fti the 
ground, hurled a big bit of stone with deadly 
aim at one sentry, completely Ixm-ling him 
over, taking ’the chance of a bullet from 
another—and was off] 

“A search party was, of course, organized 
at once, but somehow or other he managed 
to show a clean pair of heels anti escape 
over the moors. As darkness set in, :i poor 
old man was found dazed ami half naked, 
about a couple miles from the prison, and, 
after being revived, he told how No. 36 had 
met him and insisted upon having all his 
upper garments, so that the runaway had an 
extra good chance of getting dear. 

“ It was between nine and ten o’clock at 
night that 1, in company with several oilier 
members of a search puny, halted lor a lit lie 
Consultation just by the embankment of the 
railway, the main 'West Southern/ line to 
IjOndon, that runs through the desolaie bit of 
country some five or sis miles noith ol Man- 
port Prison. 

“ 1 1 wonder whether it's any use having a 
look at WesUnonr StaLion/ said our chief 
“Wcstmoty Station was about two miles 
up the line from where we were standing. 

Ayif/ 1 replied, ‘it’s just possible that 
he might be* lying around there, lookup out 
for a train ; though ids my belief that he s 
making northward at any rale, it’s mon.’ 
likely, 1 

lIfc WdJ, Davis,* said the chief, after a 
moment or two's thought, ‘ftipjmsr you go 
to Westwood. It may be worth trying. 1 
think we ought to go on to Hartwell, or 'that 
direction. What do you say ? ’ 

(t( rm willing to do as you suggest,’ l 
answered. ‘It’s just as well to see the 
station-master, I think/ 

“‘All right. You slip away, then* Davis. 
You J d better keep along Lhe line it s the 
nearest way/ 

“So I started bff along the line. It was 
a very dark night, though the fog had lifted, 
and it was some moments before I got used 
to the track. After a bit, however, I made 
pretty fair progress, walking between the 
dowr^ pair rails on the right-hand side,® so 
that I could s£e the head-lights of any tram 
coming towards me. I hadn't gone far 


before I did a very foolish thing. I slung 
my rifle over my shoulders, so as‘to leave my 
Viands free. 

11 1 had gone about half a mile or more up 
the line when a great longing fora pipe came 
over me. I r hndn’t had a pipe all day, and 
as you're a smoker, sir, you know pretty well 
how 1 was feeling. As 1 walked along 1 took 
out my pouch, filled my pipe, And then felt 
in iny pocket for a match. After nearly 
turning it inside out f found one solitary wax 
vesta. Now, there was a bit of a wind 
blowing over the moor, and fearful lest ,1 
should waste my precious match, I refrained 
from slriking it until 1 could get behind 
some si ltd ter. The desired object presently 
appeared, looming through the darkness, in 
tin 1 shape of a little platelayers hut oil the 
snnm sick 1 of tin: line as I was walking, the 
door facing towards the rails, (letting into 
the shelter of the doorway, I struck tile 
match, and was just about 10 light my pipy, 
when, as I leaned against the dour, to my 
astonish men t it opened inwards with my 
weight, almost prccipitai mg me to the ground, 
and before 1 could render myself the light 
of the vest a revealed P me the hideous face 
of No. 30, who was hiding within. 

“ U’ith a snarl he was upon me, and had 
jluiched me by tile throat with his strong, 
bony hands. ^It was all done so suddenly 
Vliat 1 had scarcely' Lum to think of what 
was happening, ant! iian hardly realized ^he 
situation, when 1 found myself sprawling on 
my hack with the Ugly brute on the tufi of 
me. Of course, I made a mighty effort to 
defend myself, but I was <|uite powerless ill 
his strong grip. 

“ 1 All/ he growled, with a curse, as he 
held me pinned to the ground, ‘it's you, is 
it? Well, I’ve got a few otd accutinjs to 
settle with you, anti { don't think there could 
be a belter opportunity/ 

“ 1 You brute ! ' I ejaculated, trying to twist 
myself uut of his grasp. 

11 ‘ Aii would you ? Not so fast, Warder 
] hftis. 'lire tables are turned notv, and you’re 
the prisoner/ 

“At this moment something flashing bright 
in the dim star light fell out of my pocket 
and clanged on the gravel ballast of the 
railway track. 

“ ‘flood/ said No. 36, making a snatch at 
it ; * these bracelets were meant for me, 1 
suppose. Perhaps they’d prove as good a 
fit on your wrists, , At any rat<^ we’ll try.. 
And as we haven't a cell handy to fix you in, - 
well fasten you down to something secure— 
do you hear?* 




" [ WAS i L H'ITJi I'lUVEHM'XS IX 111^ .'.TK'IMi (iKIJ'.' 1 


£1 Anti patting forth nil his strength, in 
spi to of my desperate struggles, he hair 
linked, half rolled mo on to the down track 
close beside us. Then, kneeling on my 
chest, he forced my right hand beneath lli* 
igjtcr rail between the sleepers, nod my Ml 
arm over the rail, theil then 1 was a sharp 
cliflt, ns with a savage chuckle he snapped 
the handcuffs over both my wrists, and I 
realized iny terrible position. 1 ziwj honth 
cuffed down to the mii! 

41 lie jumped up in triumph, felt in my 
pocket, drew out the key of the handcuffs, 
andjiurled it away. 

“ 1 How now, you white-livered skunk ? * 
he snarled. * l could kill you outright with a 
knock on the bend if I chose, but Pm not 
going to commit murder, oil, no! HI leave 
that to tile down express. Do you under¬ 
stand? If it runs at the same time £s it 
used to, it ought to come by here about 
eleven o’clock, and I guess there’ll be a little 
obstruction in its way to-night Ah 1 l J ve 
got to fix you a bit tighter, my friend^ just to 
make sure, yon know.* * * 

“And he went into*the hut, reappearing 
m a few moments with a piece of rope, 
which he had, I suppose, previously noticed 
there. 

tL1 Youtl feel a little* bit more comfortable 
tf I tie your feet down too* eh ? 1 he sneered ; 
and, to my horror, he put a loop of rope 


round my right leg, drew it underneath the 
inner rail, and then made the end fast to my 
left ankle, above the rail. I was thus fixed 
right across the track, and escape from a 
hideous death seemed impossible. ISuL the 
villain had not finished yet. 

“'There’s just a chance that you might 
rail out, 1 he said, 'so I’ll tie your mouth 
up. You caul say your prayers Jttdl 

with it shut as open, and the sooner you 
say tlie m the better, for you never needed to 
more. 1 

“ lie stuffed part of my handkerchief into 
my mouth and tied it round with another bit 
of rope. Then he proceeded to rifle my 
pockets, 

** HioL any loose cash about you ? That’s, 
right. I’ll lake care of it, for it won’t do you 
any good now, I reckon, and you’ll have the 
dying satisfaction of having helped me to get 
off to London; And now, you skunk of a 
warder, goodnight! I told you I’d bethe- 
death of you one day, but, by Heaven, I never 
ho|>ed for such a paying-off of old scores as 
this. Kami ember, you T Ii *ee the head-lights 
or the engine coming towards you—-you’ll hear 
the roar of the train that’s going to squash 
you. It’s a good revenge, isn’t it ? I f d stay 
here and see the end of it if I could, only I’ve 
no time to $pare, so now goodnight, Warder 
Davis, curse you ! ■ * * 

H And with a brutal kick .at my defenceless 
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body he startedoff in the direetiornof West- discovered that the wretch had simply passed 

moor* I could see his bulky form for a the rope between my ankles once round the 

moment or two in the dim light, and could fail, so that by alternately kicking and pulling 

hear for several minutes the tread of his feet with each foot I could draw it backward 

crunching the gmvel on the permanent way* and forward against the rail With the 

I had no doubt in my mind that he had been energy of despair 1 began to work with all my 

making, for Westmoor previously, and had might to fray the rope against the rail, and so 

used t^e old platelayer's hut as a hiding-place set my feet free. 

until it was about time to take a chahce of tl l must have kicked away for over half 
getting on one of the up trains. an hour-'kicked and pulled till 1 wtis stiff 

“ My situation was a truly awful one. He and in agony, and still the rope held, but 

was quite rigid abqqt the down express: it I could fed it rubbing away and getting 

was timed, to run through Westmoor just thinner, and 1 tried to work it so that the 

about eleven o'clock* It was past tennow, so friction took place where the rail rested in 

that there was not an hour between me and the ‘chair’ on the sleeper, so as to have a 

a hideous death. I lay still for some minutes sharp corner to cut. Fiercely I struggled 

and tried to compose my mind to think a to get free, but the rope was a strong 

little* Was there anything I could do? one, and it seemed as if it would hold for 

Yes! With an effort I might manage to ever? 

remove the gag* I pushed my head as far “A whistle! Hardly discernible in the 
as it would go over the metals, and to my distance, but still I knew what it meant* 
joy was Able to undo the knots with my The down express was running through 

chained hands and to get the handkerchief Wes I moor Station. A fresh struggle—and 

out of my mouth. This was a relief, eer- sft'f/ the rope held. *Tlien came an ominous 

tainly, but only a very small one, for it rumble in tlie distance, and there, half a mile 

soon dawned upon me Lhat if 1 yelled away up the straight bit of track, 1 could see 

my loudest there would be no one within the glimmer of the engine's head-light. A 

hearing on the lonely moor through which desperate pull ! 1 hung on to the outer rails 

the track ran. To get my hands free was with both hands, and pulled with arms and 

impossible, but there might be a chance for legs like a man on the rack of old—every 

my feet* 1 began to kick them about, and muscle of the ( body was strained with the 
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(earful tensicjp- Snap I The rope broke and 
my feet were free. 

** There was not a moment to lose; the * 
train was little over a quarter of a mile away, 
L ,nil in twenty seconds it would be on me. 
lint a desperate man can do a loun that lime. 
With a quick movement I rolled over to the 
outside of the track, so that my kft arm 
rame under the rail. Then 1 threw myself 
at full * length parallel to the track, feet 
towards the approaching train, and as far 
li'oiu the* rail as possible. At the same 
ii which t I drew down my hands oil either 
>ide of the rail so that the short chain 
between the steel wristlets was on the top 
nf the rail, the centre being on the inner 
I up edge of the rail where the wheels would 
strike. 

“With a roar the train was on me* I 
objected to have one of my hands cut off, 
and there came a sharp thrill of [>ain to both 
Mirists as the leading wheel of the engine 
struck the chain, while the thought flashed 
across me that T might not* he far enough from 
the rail to escape bring struck in my body. 

“The passing of that awful train seemed 
to he an hour. Wheel alter wheel ran 
close to my Taco with a hideous clatter 
until the momentary red glare of the tail- 
light and a big rush of air told me that. 

I he danger had passed, I'jir about live 
minutes I lay perfectly still, and not^till then* 
did I discover that my hands were falling 
further apart. 

‘^Scarcely daring to hope, \ drew them 
slowly towards me. Yes ! T was free ! The 
heavy train had snapped the swivel link that 
joined the handcuffs, nnd with the exception 
of a severe bruising in my wrists, I was per- 
foully uninjured. 


u Well,(4o make a long story short, sir, I 
toddled to my feet with the most profound, 
feeling of .gratitude to Providence that I had 
ever experienced And then, weak and. 
nerve-shattered as I was, there came upon me 
the intense desire to recapture the brute who 
had condemned me to such an awful /leath. 
My rifle was still with me, and uninjured; so, 
as welPas I could, I set forth in the direction 
of West moor, starling in fright after I had 
gone ii short distance at the noise of a heavy 
goods train, that rumbkij past me on the 
up track. 

“When 1 got to the station, the platform 
and of Ikes were dosed, but this same 
goods train was being shunted in the yard, 
preparatory to making a fresh start on its 
journey towards ] .ondon. Two or three 
trucks, covered with tarpaulins, were de- 
lad led, and 1 fancied X caught a glimpse 
of a dark figure crouching beside one of 
them. • 

11 1 stopped and watched, smiling to 
mvsdf as 1 saw No. 36 dimb into the 
truck, and disappear beneath the tarpaulin, 
'['lu j n J went quietly to the brakesman and 
explained matters. He, the driver of the 
engine, a couple of shunters, and myself 
surrounded the truck, and in a few minutes 
No. 36 found himself brought to bay, with 
the man whom he had thought dead pre¬ 
senting his rille within a foot of him. He 
saw the game was over and gave in, and 
that's the cud of the yarn. 

“Yes, of course, he was pretty severely 
punished, but that didn’t compcnsafe--Maior 
my terrible experience ; and now perhaps you 
don’t wonder why I should give a bit of a 
shudder when an express train passes me in 
the dark l ” 



Glimpses of Nature. 

• VIH.—ABIDING CITIES, 

Hv (irant Allen. 


HE papery nests of wasps, as 
I mentioned in the last of 
these essays, are purely tem¬ 
porary empires: the vcspinc 
race has " no abiding city 
here"; each summer sees 
the populous homes built afresh from the 
ground; cadi winter sees them unpeopled 
and demolished. * lint with ants, which are 
builders for time, things arc quite otherwise. 
The communities of those clever and in¬ 
telligent little creatures are tolerably per¬ 
manent; they go on from year to year, nml 
generation to generation, often for very long 
periods together. l^st I weary you mi 
necessarily by a long preamble, however, J 
shall present you with views of one such nest 
at once, ^outside and inside, in Nos. 1 ami 2 „ 
in order that you may see without delay the 
curious method uf their detailed construction. 

The city whose external lineaments art' 
shown you in the photograph reproduced in 
No. 1 is actually situated on St. George’s 


Hill, near Weybridge, just ten feet away from 
the large Saotch fir whose trunk appears on 
the right of the illustration. It is only one 
among many various types of ants 1 nests, 
built by different species. Erotn outside, all 
you can see of it is a confused mass of dry 
j line-needles, arranged in a barrow^shaped hill 
or mound, some eight feet across at the base, 
and two feet high. But that is in reality only 
the outwork or top story of the commufial 
habitation. Beneath it lies a second layer, six 
inches thick, composed entirely of roots of 
heather ami rootlets of fir-trees, all carefully 
stripped clean of barb, anti making a dry fcun- 
davuu for die warm hillock of pine-needles. 
Below this woody layer, again, the ground is 
tunnelled to an unknown depth by Tong sub¬ 
terranean galleries, driven right through a 
stratum of solid sandstone. These inn'er 
galleries extend, not only beneath the hillock, 
but also all round it ; for wherever you step, 
tlu: soil treads soft, and gives beneath your foot 
to a depth of six or eight inches. This illus¬ 
trative example is a city built 
by our common English Wood 
Ant; f have had another just 
like it an insect l.oildon— 
finder observation for three or 
four years in a copse on a spur 
of Hind Head, not Far from my 
cottage. 1 

In No. 2 Mr, Enock has 
represented for us, with his 
usual skill, a very small section 
of such a city, “all a-growing 
and adducing all engaged 
in the active exercise of its 
everyday functions. How it 
came into being, and how it is 
ruled and peopled, I wilt tell 
you a little later on ; for the 
present I want first to familiarize 
you with the general course of 
its domestic economy irf prac¬ 
tical action. We have here an 
interior view, with one wall re¬ 
moved, of a tunnel or gallery, 
which runs through the soft 
upper 4 portion of the nest, com¬ 
posed of pine-needles ; together ■ 
with a small piece of the outer 
surface. An ant, which 'haa 
been *but foraging for food, 
approaches one of the mouthh 
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■recessive floors or stages of the tunnel, with 
xcavated chambers, each appropriated to its 
rxu jjarticular purpose. In the up|jer floor 
all, we see two groups of minute eggs 
iwaiting their hatching. These are the real 
■ygs, not the much larger thirfgs sold as 
■'ants’ eggs” for bird food in lam don, which 
,r a really the pu[w, hour of the eggs have 
just arrived atfcatching point ; therefore, one 
Lit the careful nurses 
who look after them 
js seen just in the 
iict.of bundling them 
over on lo stage two, 
which is the floor 
here reserved lor 
the nursery of the 
halrhed-out grubs or 
larviu. In this second 
you see a 
chamber with a 
grytip of such grubs, 
all h u n g r y a rul 
greedy, wailing for 
their nurses to bring 
them food from out 
side the household. 

Observe the obvious 
expectancy of their 
altitude, with heads 
held up, like that of 
small birds clamour 
mg ^agcrly for food 
when their mother 
apprtuu’hos them 
with a worm or a 
caterpillar. After feet ling for some lime 
in this legless, grubbrih condition, the larva 
turns into a pupa, anti incloses itself in a 
cocoon ; one larva has just completed tins 
happyjransioimalionj ami a wall hful must; 
mil is therefore at this moment engaged in 
carrying it tenderly a stage lower down to the 
floor reserved for the chrysalis condition. 
On the third flour, below, you see a group 
or pupte, lying by in the dark, and awaiting 
their development. 'The wall of one eocotfii 
has here been removed; and within, you 
may catch a glimpse of the imprisoned grub, 
now recently transformed into the adult ant 
pattern. Of course, the nest contains many 
hundreds of such tunnelled galleries, all * 
teeming with life, and all made up of several 
"distinct chambers. 

Now, how does such a nest begin to be? 
Well, it star^ from a queen, or perfect female, 
who sets out with a few others to form a 
colony. This colony soon grows; but it is 
nither a republic than an Amazon kingdom, 


a*3 . 

like the hjyc of bees or the nest of wasps: 
it is composed of several perfect females 
'(instead of one queen), numerous imperfect 
females or workers, and a few males, who, as is 
usual among social insects, are very unimport¬ 
ant and unconsidered creatures. The males 
and females are winged when they flrst erfierge 
from their cocoons ; and they use their wjngs 
for thei*’marriage flight, which is a recognised 
institution among ad 
insect socialists. Uut 
fiSjSOorAis the per¬ 
fect females have 
been safely wedded, 
their wings drop off; 
or, in cases where 
they do not fall of 
themselves, the 
insects them selves 
wriggle and pull 
them off with their 
legs in the most 
comic fashion. I 
have sometimes seen 
a dinner - table in 
Jamaica covered by 
a sudden irruption of 
female winged ants 
of tropical species, 
which insisted on 
immolating them¬ 
selves in the soup 
and the wine (to the 
advantage of neither 
party), while others 
blackened the'^bio^ 
r loth. :pid devoted themselves to getting rid 
l]| Lhvir wings with unpleasant gyrations. As 
lor die malrs, they are of no further use to 
the community, so they die at once, lint the 
mass of the lnrv;e develop into imperfect 
ft:males or workers, which are always wingless 
from the very first ; and it is these that form 
the otdinarv ants of the everyday observer. 
In many kinds there are also two types of 
neuters : the one type, workers proper, have 
rather large heads and moderate jaws—they 
are the foragers and builders of the com¬ 
munity; the other type, soldiers, have still 
bigger heads and very powerful jaw;*-—it is 
their task to fight in defence of their native^ 
city. Other differences of less importance 
will come out in the course, of our subse¬ 
quent explanation. 

The winged ants have large and many- 
faceted com]M>und eyes, to aid them in their 
flight abroad; and they have also sipgle 
eyelets or octUt y as in the ca$e*t>f the wasp, 
which seem to be useful H to them in finding 
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are&8* at 'the compound having never known freedom, can bfe taught 

K|$ls arc .pAibibly ^designed for nearer and by the Warrior Antsto act ak nurses ami 
;jtiyriuter vision* But the workers have always * housemaids, exactly as if they were living in 
ayes small, and often rudimentary; their own proper city. I once saw. in - 

eyelets or titelH are mostly wanting, garden in Algiers a great pitched battle goin*. 

Clfo put it plainly, they are almost blind, on between* slave-makers and the family ol 

. i^ie mason for this peculiarity is that walking the future slaves, in which the ground wa^ 

%ntS,do not much need sight; they seem to strewn with the corpses of the vanquished l 

■■feel and smell their way about; vision with not till the nest of the smaller ants was 

.them ranks far second to odour as a means of almost exterminated did they retire from the 

’information. There can be very litLle doubt, unequal contest, and allow the proud invader 

\t6o, that their principal organ of sense resides to carry off ilieir brothers and sisters' in their 

"i.'in the antenna:, or feelers, which are probably cocoons, asleep and unconscious, 

used in part for smelling* Whatever may be The two ants figured in No, 3 are deliberut- 
the perceptive function which these curious jng on the chances of such a cocoon-lifting 

appendages subserve, however, nobody who expedition* The one to the right has been 

has watched ants closely ever doubts that hunting for honey 11 p the stems of vetches, 

they arc also used as a means of intercom- and has fallen in by tlm way with a small, nest 

m unication, almost analogous to human of •Turf Ants* Reluming post-haste to her 

language. Whenever two arils of the same own home, big with this exciting intelligence, 

n£st meet, they stop and parley with one she encounters a comrade, to whom she 

another*by waving ami crossing their antenna:; communicates in antemue-langunge Ijer 

so obvious is it that the inlurmaiioii thus belief that die Turf Ants she has discovered 

Conveyed makes one t are not very numer- 

ant fo!low a n o L h e r ^ ; y A '.V. o u s, a 11 d 1 ler convic- 

. towards a source of -.N■ ' turn that they would 

food, or other object fall an easy prey to a 

of intereat, \vh ieh the ,'^tj Jwel 1 - orga 11 i/ed party 

first ant has dis- ' ^f Warrior raiders* 

covered, that the pro- The two friends cross 

cess is uni versa 11 y W. i £ sjfc^j V Z ■- ; ^ ? duir antemue as they 

described by ant- ^1 - talk, w 11 ve llicm 1nys- 

observers as “ talk- teriously about, t -ind 

ing" t jk^ evidently succeed in 

In No. 3 we get k comeyiug Lheil re- 

an i llus tration of two jRSSB ■-w&m'&Z'-WM:.-.. speclivu views on the 
workers belonging to A .-a^.nv^j-j-hw: suvhilmim;!'" situation to one 

an English species another. Altera short 

known as the Warrior Ant, hum its predatory delay, both return, all agog, to the nest lo- 

hablts, engaged in just such a profound get her, and rouse; the guard with intelligence 

confab together. They are meditating war, of plenty of pii|xu ready to lie plunder^!. At 

and discussing a plan of campaign with one once the city hums alive with bustle and pre- 

another; for the Warrior Ant is a slave- paration. Workers run to and ho and com- 

. making species. It is a large red kind, and mmiieale orders from head quarters to one 

it makes raids against nests of the small another, “ There's a big slave-hunt on; sister- 

yellow Turf Ant, a mild and docile race, fighter so-and-so has just brought news of a 

large numbers of which it carries off to act dTy of Turfites, quite near, and unprotected, 

as servants. But it does not steal fully-grown The doors arc open, and she noticed as she 

Turf Ants ; their habits are formed, and they passed that the sentries looked most lax and 

would be useless for such a purpose. What indifferent. The whole place has apparently 

tile Warrior Ant wants is raw material which been demoralized by a recent marriage flight 

can bo turned frito thoroughly well-trained 'Everybody in our nest is going to the war, 
servants. So it merely kills the adult ants which Come along and help us ! ” 
strive to oppose its aggression, and contents Forthwith, they sally out, and make for the 
itself with trundling home to its own nest city oF the despised yellow Turfites. They fall 

the lame and pupse of the Turf Ants which . upon it, unexpectedly, and kill the outer 
it put to flight and vanquished.* In sentries. Then the battle begins in earnest, 

process of flme, these grubs, apd toioons Half the Turfites rush out in battle 

produce full-grown yellow woffcefej which, array, and, banding themselves together, to 
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lujIcc tip their individual small size, 
j;,H fiercely upon ibis or that isolated 
Warrior. nccnsionally, Ijy dint of mere J 
■ i lI n i J m as, 1 1 soy I iea l off lho inv:i < Ic r with 
heavy loss ; hut nmrh more often, the large 
; inri strong jawed Warriors win the day, and 
destroy Jo a worker the opposing forces. 

| !u v crush g their adversaries" heads with 
ituii vice like mandibles. Meanwhile, within 
1 in■ nest, the other half,of the workers the 
division n>ld ofT as special nurses are 
ia her wise"employed in defending and pro 
u *‘ting the rising generation. At the first 
alarm, at the first watchword fussed with 
waving antenna. 1 through I he lies!, “ A 
Warrior host is attacking us 1 L thev hurry to 
the chandlers where the roenons an 1 stored, 
and hear [tu tu off in their mouths into the 
ren tes of the nest, Hie lowest ami most in- 
a> ^ ssi Me of all llie chambers. When at 
last the day is lost, the W arriors break in and 
*Vral all ihe pup.e thev ran lay their jaws 
upon ; hut many survive in the long, dark 
tunnels, with a lew devoptl workers still leli 
trj tend and traeh them. 

No. 4 shows us the last final singe in such 
a slave hunt. The lag red Warriors have 
won ; the little yellow Turfites have been 
repulsed ami dele:tied wilh great slaughter. 
The victors are at present engaged in carrying 
captured cocoons to their mvi> nests ; there, t 
I he pupa: will hatch out shortly intev willing 
slates, and, never having known any other 
condition, will take it fi>r granted lhaL the 
natural post lor smal! yellow ants is to clean 
and forage and eat eh food lor big red ones. 


Our own Warrior Ants are slave holders 
which still retain some power of working andi 
acting for themselves ; but there are other 
species in which the 11 peculiar institution ‘ 
has produced Its usual degrading result by 
rendering the slave owner incapable and 
degenerate,* a mere fighting do - nothing. 
Among the Amazon ants, which are very 
confirmed slave-makers, Sir John Lubbock 
found that a great lady, left alone without 

VliI xv. 29 . 


slaves, in the presence n| food, did not even 
know how to leed heisell ; she was posifively 
starving to death in the midsi of plenty. Then 
Sir John provided her with a single duve; 
instantly* the indusltious hide erealure set to 
work to clean anti arrange her nuMie.ss and 
to offer her food. This is a sinking iriu^tra 
tiou of the moral truth that slavery is atdeast 
as demoralizing for the nutter as for his 
servant. 

No* 5i introduce* us to a lushing phase in 
a combat of ants a lifc-'aud deaili conflict 



between two single antagonists. Ants, indeed, 
arc desperate fighters ; the workers anil per 
feet female's have sometimes slings, like the 
bees and wasps: but in umM species they 
fight by biting with their jaws, which are 
moulded into strong and v ice like nippers or 
pincers. Moreover, they have a gland whi< 1 l 
■ secretes I hi- same poisonous 

as tlul contained in 
venom bag of the sting 
wasps and I ices : and 
alii ] the ant has made a hole 
whh her jaw in her enemy's 
armour, she injects into it a 
l it lit 1 of this painful, bridling 
acid, which kills small inst i ls r 
I Hiring a battle, arils are all 
most ret k less of their own lives; 
indeed, no anl seems cut to 
eonsidei hern-If by crannulison 

with the mlcrests of lln: . .unruly at large* 

The individual esists lor tfuWale alone, and 
sacrifices her life and happiness, automatically 
as it were, on behalf of Iji i city. 

In No. (i we set: an illustration of the 
great muscular strength possessed by ants, 
especially in their gripping jaws or man¬ 
dibles, Hcn^ two comrades lr*vo got hold 
of a dead and rigid prey, which they art: 
stilling to carry off by- main force to the 
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nest; fur mils are omnivorous. iVhuy food 
off whatever turns up hand/; all is fish 
that comes to their net- -they seem almost 
inch fieri 1 n t w h et h or wl 1 a t lb ey dine o flf is 
honey or honeydew,'a worm or a beetle, a 
dead bird or a departed lizard. A few 
wurkors will seize whatever edible object they 
happen to find, and combine to drag it away, 
by pushing and pulling to the 11 
underground chambers. I n ihN 
particular rase, thetwoants bewail 
hy hauling logcthur,; but tile lower 
one, giving one good tug with her 
jaws, has succeeded in raising lie- 
whole carcass aloft, and hoisting 
n|> her astonished neighbour into 
the air on top of it. It is irtipos 
sible to watch a nest of ants at 
work for any length of time with¬ 
out being the spectator of many 
such c omic little episodes. 

I implied above that ants are 
very fond of honey. IhiL plants 
by no menus desire their atten¬ 
tions ; because, being creeping 
creatures, guided mainly by the 
sense of smell, they 
crawl up the stems . 

of une species after 
another, indiscrimi¬ 
nately, and so do no 
good in setting the 
seeds of any particu¬ 
lar kind of flower. 

To ba/lle them, ae 
TOnfrtgly, m a n y 
plants cover their * 

Stems with downward-pointing hairs, which 
prove to the ants as impenetrable an 
obstacle as tropical jungles to tin: human 
explorer; while other sorts set various traps 
like lobster-pots oil their stalks, to catch and 
imprison the unwelcome visitors. but the wild 
English vetches have a still more curious and 
instructive habit, shared by not a lew other 
ingenious plants. They buy oft" the intruders 
by an organized system of blackmail, below 
the flowers intended for fertilization by Hying 
insects, which flit straight from one blossom 
to another of the same kind, the vetches 
^>ut some arrow-shaped guards or stipule*, 
so arranged like barriers on the stem that a 
prying ant cannot easily creep past them. In 
the centre of each stipule, however, the plant 
produces a little black gland, which secretes 
honey. This honey is a bribe to the 
matauding ^nt; the vetch parts it thete .in 
order that the insect, finding its prcfgress 
toward the flower blocked, may just stop 
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cn routs and sip this pittance of nectar, 
leaving the richer and more valuable stock 
of honey in the actual blossom to be rifled 
by tile bees which arc the honoured guests 
and allies of the vetches. Nature is all fid! 
of such quaint plots and counterplots. One 
example oreurs In a South American tree, so 
very remarkable that 1 cannot pass ij by even 
in this hasty notice. 

A certain ant, very 
common <jh Brazil, 
has the habit of cut- 
ting large rouqd 
pieces out of the 
leaves of trees, which 
it then conveys to its 
nest for the purjwse 
of growing fungi 
u p o n the m - - in 
human language, 
making liny musli- 
room-heds. Now, this 
habit is naturally ob¬ 
noxious to the trees, 
which produce the 
leaves for their own 
advantage, not for 
the sake or leaf cut¬ 
ting ants which hack 
and rob them. To 
guard against the 
I mrglarious leaf-cut¬ 
ters, accordingly, ione 
clever South Ameri¬ 
can acacia has hit 

rl l.T,, nt" ii . 

upon an excellent 
plan of defence. It 
produces curious hollow thorns ; while each 
lea lie t has a gland at its base which secretes 
honey. Into these hollow thorns, colonics of 
a smalt and harmless ant migrate 1 , and take up 
their abode there. They live off the honey at 
the base of the leaflets. They thus acquire a 
vested interest in the acacia tree, which is 
their home and territory ; and whenever 
the leaf-cutting ants attack the acacia, the 
little occupants of jhe thorns and owners of 
the honey^chamtiers pour out upon them 
in their thousands, and compel the invaders 
to beat a hasty retreat with heavy losses. 
Thus* the cunniqg tree supplies its insect 
body guard with bqard and lodging in return 
for efficient protection against the dreaded 
onslaught of the common enemy. 

And now that 1 have succeeded, I hope,, 
in interesting you ajittle in the habits of ants, 
lam going to tell you a few facts about tlieir 
structure. That is my dodginess, you see ; 

I knew if I began by giving Ll you details of 
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kgs and ( body and segments, you would object* ' Rut* between the pan of the lux]y 

vote the whole thing dry: but now that you which forms the attachment for the six legs 

understand what sort of objects the ant wanft and the abdomen, or * l tail,'-' there is a single 

lo attain, you may be content to examine characteristic segment, or stalk, very thin and 

the organs she attains them with* slender, which bears a sort of scale, peculiar 

In No* 7 you have a portrait of the to the ant family. The side view, with the 

common Garden Ant of England, one of the legs removed, enables you to ndte how 

^ admirably the ant is adapted for Aiming 

in 

that body 



to drag a dead insect over a gravel 
path, and surmounting all obstacles with 
clumsy ingenuity. Ants, in short, are 
built for navvies; they are insert engi¬ 
neers, and they have acquired a form 
exactly adapted to their peculiar habits. 
Hut why are the worker ants so nearly 
blind? That must surely be a disad¬ 
vantage lo them* Not a bit of.it. Ants 
work mainly in dark underground 


7.-11111 r^ATitJEN ant— *ukTkAiT op A \i"t>w ic ivH. be of little IlSe ; ill id, moreover, like 


most interesting creatures in the world to 
watch in action, '[’his is a worker specimen ; 
therefore, il has a very big head, with very 
powerful jaws ; ami when you remember 
that ants work for the most part with Ihti 
head only, you will understand why that 
portion needs to be the most muscular and 
powerful part of the. hotly. A lobster has 
lwo very strong claws in front, I>ecnuse 
those are bis lighting and prey-catching 
organs ; the ant T s jaws just answer in 
function to the lobster's claws, and to our 
hands and arms, and, therefore, they are 
correspondingly big and muscular. Male 
and female ants do not have to dig tunnels, 
to build up chambers, to drag heavy weights 
back lo the nest; therefore, they have smaller 
heads and bigger eyes ■ they arc adapted only 
for flying and for producing the younger 

generation* The middle _ 

segments of the body, on HHHH 
contrary, arc large and 
]Knverful the males and 

females, because they have 
work the wings ; 
the workers they arc 
especially in 
because the 
workers wingless. The 


all hunting animals, they find smell 
more'important as an indicator of (bod 
in the open than vision. The hound does 
not frwA’ for the fox —he sniffs ami scents 
him. Now, whenever any sense is relatively 
unimportant, an economy may be effected by 
suppressing or curtailing il ; the material that 
would otherwise go to making and retiring 
its organ is more profitably employed on 
some letter work elsewhere* Ants are 
obviously descendants of flying ancestors, 
none of which were workers; and the flying 
niali-A and females possess to this day the 
organs of sight necessary for their habits* 
tluL in the class of workers it has been found 
more useful, on the whole, to concentrate 
attention on smell and on strength of jaw 
than on sight and flight i the important point 
is thjit the worker ant should be able to find 
scattered foodstuffs, and should be strong 
enough to piill them back 

■ to the city. So, in No. ft, 
you get a front view of 
the head of the common 
Garden Ant ; and you will 
see for yourself that its 
eyes, when comjiared witti 
the mnnerQus eyelets and 
large compound organs of 
the wasp, are relatively inv 


legs, however, are fairly 
strong, sin^e they need* to 
pull and to supply a firm 
footing when the ant is 
tugging hard of some heavy 


B.- jtead or c«tmK ant, with xn % 

AfJTUN| JAWS, AND FEEIEH3* 


perfect; while its antenna; 
are large and fully developed 
appendages, *Theytufriin 
a Ijcautiful ball-and-socket 
joint* Ivhidi enables them 
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to move freely in every direction. NOw, these 
antennae quite clearly serve several most im¬ 
portant uses in ant life. They arc the 
organs of speech in ants, as well as the 
organs of a special sense; just as, with us 
ourselves, the mouth 
is tisccF equally for 
tasting and talking. 

Darwin said with 
justice, indeed, that, 
considering its size* 
the brain of an aifi 
was perhaps the 
most marvellous 
piece of matter in 
the whole universe; 
and its raw material 
of intelligence is 
apparently supplied it most of all ihrough 
the mysterious antenna;. 

No* 9 ft is a back view of the same head, 
with the various jaws and mouthpieces ex¬ 
panded. It shows very well the complicated 
nature of the tongue, the palps, the shield, 
and so forth, and also the powerful nipping 
jaws, with their closely serrated and toot Mike 
edge—these last being the weapons used in 
battle and in repelling the attacks of large 
enemies. It also excellently exhibits the 
complex arrangement of the beautiful jointed 
antenna;, whose movements appear to serve 
the ants in place of language. The black 
spot in the centre of the bead above is the 
cut neck, of esophagus. I advise you to 
lo$)Js closely at the mouth-organs in this micro¬ 
scopic drawing, and to compare them with 
the corresponding 
parts in the wasp, 
illustrated by Mr. 

Knock in the last 
number. 

Considering 
how important 
the antemiie arc, 
it will not surprise 
you to learn that 
the clean little ants 
have a special 
instrument, like 
the bees and 
wasps, for keeping 
these useful out¬ 
growths in proper 
order. The singu¬ 
lar brush-and- 
comb with which 
they f clean thorn is 
shown in No. jo, 
together with a 


smaller representation of the enjire leg on 
which it exists, so as to enable you to see 
trherc the ant carries it. Ants, indeed, are 
as fond of washing themselves as cats ; and 
when any accident happens to one, such as 
getting smeared with 
honey, you will see 
the littl^ creature 
carefully getting rid 
of the foreigrf body 
with her henry legs, 
and paying* - particu¬ 
lar attention to her 
precious antennae. 
The mere existence 
of such developed 
brushes is sufficient 
to prove the im¬ 
mense importance of the organs they dean 
to the bce-and-nnt order. 

The life-history of an ant falls into four 
periods or ages : the egg, the grub, the pupa, 
and the perfect insect. The eggs, which are 
very tiny, arc white* or yellowish, and some¬ 
what elongated ] those observed by Sir John 
Lubbock, the great authority on ants, have 
taken a month or six weeks to hatch. The 
larva;, like the young erf bees and wasps, are 
white, legless grubs, narrow towards the head* 
The picture in No. 2, indeed, only imper¬ 
fectly suggests the constant care with which 
they arciended by the nurses in early life ; 
for they are carried about from room to rotfm 
at different times, apparently to secure ,the 
exactly proper degree of warmth or moisture ; 
and they arc also often assorted in a sliding- 
scale of ages. 11 It 
is sometimes very 
curious to sec 
them in my nests,” 
says Sir John'I Aib- 
bock, ‘‘arranged 
in groups accord¬ 
ing to size, so that 
they remind one 
of a school divided 
into five of six 
classes**’ After a 1 
longer or shorter 
period of grub- 
hood, which dif¬ 
fers in length in 
different species, 
they turn i n to 
puixe, either in a - 
cocoon or naked;; 
It takes the insects 
three or four 
weeks, in the pupa 
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form, to $ develop into full - grown ants ; 
ami even when they have finished, they 
are as helpless as babies, and could not 
esrape from the cocoon but for the kind 
offices of the worker alternants. "It is 
pretty to see the older ants helping 
them to extricate themselves, carefully un¬ 
folding tin; legs and smoothing ont the 
wings ft of the males and females, "with truly 
feminine tenderness *and delicacy.” This 
utter hdplessness of the young ant is very 
interesting for comparison with the case of 
iiian ; for it is now known that nothing con¬ 
duces to the final intellectual and moral 
supremacy of a race so much as the need for 
tending and carefully guarding the young; 
the more complete the dependence of the 
offspring u];on their eklers, tl 1 e fiuer^ a 1 id 
higher tile ultimate development 

Ants are likewise great domestics tors of 
various other animals; indeed, they keep many 
-more kinds of Mocks and herds in confinement 
than we ourselves do* besides the green flies, 
which 1 have already tfeated in a previous 
paper, and which the ants use as cows, milking 
them for their honey-dew, a large select ion of 
beetles and other insects are commonly found 
in ants 1 nests. Then there is a funny little 
pallid creature, called Heck in, an active, 
bustling small thing, remotely resembling d 
minute earwig-larva, which runs in and out 
among the ants in great numbers,* keeping 
itS antennae always in a state of perpetual 
viljratiom The nests abo harbour a queer, 
armour-plated white wood louse, whose long 
I ,atin-( German name I mercifully spare you ; 
and this strange beast toddles about quite 
familiarly among the ants in the galleries, 
both kinds must have been developed in 
ants 1 nests from darker animals; and both 
are * blind, from long residence in the 
dark underground tunnels which they never 
quit; their lightness of colour and the dis¬ 
appearance of their eyes tend alike to show 1 
that they and their ancestors have resided for 
countless ages in the homes of the auts. 
Yet rro ant ever seems to take the slightest 
notice of them. Still, there they are, and the 
ants tolerate their presence; while an un¬ 
authorized interloper, as Sir John Lubbock 
remarks, would at onccMic set upon and 
killed. The accomplished entomologist in 
question suggests that they may perhaps act 
as scavengers, like the wild dogs of Constanti¬ 
nople or the turkey-buzzard vultures of the 
'Vest Indian and South America. I have some¬ 
times almost been inclined to suspect, myself, 


that thejf may be kept as totems, much as 
human savages domesticate one of their 
revered ancestral animals as an object of 
worship. 

In other cases the relation between the 
ants and their domesticated animals ds more 
distinctly economical Kor in stance,* there is 
a blirjd beetle— most ant cattle are bliiitl bom 
long residence in the tunnels- -which has 
actually lost the jxnver of feeding itself; but 
the ants feed it with their own 4 bod, and then 
caress it with their artltmitt, apparently in 
order to make it give forth some pleasant 
secretion. This secretion seems to be poured 
out by a tuft of hairs at the base of the beetle’s 
bard wing cases; these tufts of hair the ants 
take into their mouths and lick all over with the 
greatest relish. Some ant tribes even * trike 
up an alliance wiLh other ants of a different 
species, whose nest they frequent and whom 
they follow in nil their wanderings. Thus, 
there is a very tiny yellow ant, known as 
Stenammn, which takes up its abode in the 
galleries of the much larger Horse Ants and 
I 1 ieli.l Auts. When these big friends change 
their'quarters to a new nest, as frequently 
happens, ihe tiny Stenammas aceonqumy 
them, "running about among them,’' says 
Sir John 1 .ubbock, " and between their 
legs, tapping them inquisitively with their 
antenrue, and even sometimes climbing on 
to their backs, as if for a ride, while the large 
ants seem to take little notice of them. 
They almost seem to lie the dogs, or perhaps 
the cats, of the ants.” In yet another case, 
a wee parasitic kind makes its own small 
tunnels in and out among those of a much 
larger species, members of which cannot get 
at the petty robbers, because they are them¬ 
selves too big to enter the minute galleries. 
The depredators are, therefore, quite safe, 
and make incursions into the nests of their 
bigger victims, whose larvae they carry off and , 
devour- “as if we had small dwarfs, about 
eighteen inches long, harbouring in the walls 
of our houses, and every now and then carry¬ 
ing off some of our children into their horrid 
dens.” 

When once one begins upon thepc fasci¬ 
nating insects, the difficulty is to know when 
to stop. Hut I have said enough, 1 hope, fo 
suggest to you the extraordinary interest of 
the study of ant life. Kven if observed in 
the most amateurish way, 'it affords one 
opportunities for endless amusing glimpses 
int^the politics of a community full of comic 
episodes aneftragic dkwumtnt* 
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O, old fellow,” 1 .said, address 
mg my dog: “not to-night."' 
Hiilo dropped liis tail, and 
in ids expressive eyes ap¬ 
peared a look of disappoint¬ 
ment, which made me//egret 
my words. I opened the drawer In which l 
keep my heavy hoots and my leggings, and 
Stood looking at them halfdnelmed to don 
them, and face, for my dog's sake, the 
drenching rain. Hut the brightly-burning 
/ire and the easy-chair were magnets too 
powerful for me to overcome : so the drawer 
was dosed, mid, instead of heavy hoots and 
leather leggings, I donned my comfortable 
carpet slippers* 

“No, old hoy, 11 T repeated, as I’liilo placed 
his head upon my 


“They were cooked, as you always cook 
my eggs, Mrs, Jones---perfectly.” * 

“ You are not going out to - night, 
sir ? ” *- 

“ No, it is too wet, and your fire is in such 
admirable condition that well, the fact is, I 
am la/y to-night.” 

“ Yes, l think that must be it/’ Mrs. 
Jones replied, “for nothing has kept you in 
before.” 

, “Du not light the lamp, Mrs. Jones; I 
would prefer to sit in the firelight. No, 

1 am not ill,” I said, answering her look (if 
astonishment; “nor in love; just a little 
drowsy, that is all.” 

Mrs. Jones dosed the door (I fancied 1 
heard her say, “There must he something the 
matter with him”), and Philo and I and the 


knee, and looked 
appealingly into 
my face, “ it is 
too wet for a run 
to-night. Cold, 
wind, hail, and 
snow I can stand 
well enough, but 
a drenching 
drizzle is too 
much for me.’* 

Just fiere, my 
housekeeper en- ( 
tered the room. 

“Was your 
eggs cooked as 
you like, Mr. 
Smith ? *' she 
asked, in her kyid 
but ungram¬ 



matical way. 


11 PHJl-fl AND I WHRK [.RFT TO OUBBELVPS*" 
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“ A most excellent cooker of eggs, is Mrs. 

|/' I said to my companion (silent com¬ 
panions are often the best of company) J 
1 most excellent, Few jxiople can be relied 
upon to always cook one's eggs properly, hut 
Mrs. J, is one of the few." 

“ Kggs 1 What a lot of eggs yon have 
ealciV^nn voice said to me. “You 

k at one every morning, sometimes two. You 
must Itlive eaten an egij and a half a day for 
tin- past thirteen years, without counting those 
von havdeaten in puddings and pies.” 

, Here my brain set to work at figures, an 
occupation it is accustomed to. Thirteen 
multiplied by three hundred and sixtydive ; 
four thousand seven hundred and forty-five. 
Knur thousand seven hundred and forty-five 
multiplied by one and a half: seven thousand 
one hundred and seventeen and a half. * 
/‘Seven thousand one hundred and seven¬ 
teen and a ktt!f? the inner voice repeated, 
abidingly, putting particular stress 


the grcaP dog? hiving a chirp of delight, it 
hopped under Philo's legs, tripped rapidly up 
to the fireplace, and, much to my amusement, 
perched upon the brass rail of the lender. I 
shut the door, Philo and 1 taking up our 

positions in front of the fire, and .^uiotly 

watching the liny bird. * 

Presently, however, Philo gave another 

growl, and again sniffed at the bottom of the 
door. 

“ Can it be another chicken/ " thought L 
“ There must be a brood t>f them somewhere, 
and yet Us a strange time of year to hatch 
chickens/’ [ ojiened the dour. Imagine my 
surprise when 1 saw five chickens, twin 
brothers and sisters of the first, standing in a 
row on the door mat. 

11 Come in, chickens,'* I said ; “ make your¬ 
selves at home/’ They required no second 
invitation, but hopped quickly across the 
carjxd and joined their friend upon jhe rail. 

h was an amusing sight, these 


on the "half”; “seven thousand 
one hundred and seventeen and a 
hatf, and a half* 

“Did it never strike yon," the 
voice said, after a short interval of 
silence, “ did it never strike you 
that each lime you cut off the top 
of an egg you killed a chicken ? 15 
I said something to the t fleet 
that the egg was not a chicken 
when it came to my plate. 

“ Did you never think,” the voice 
continued, solemnly, “did you 
never think of its |x>or mother ? ” 

T confessed I had never given 



its mother a thought. 

“Have you no — ” The question was laugh more heartily than ever a pantomime 
interrupted by Philo’s giving a low', long did, or a joke in a funny pa|ier, Philo was 


growl. not less amused than T, but as he could not 

“What is it, Philo?" Another growl, laugh, be satisfied himself with assuming the 


longer and louder than the first. “ He must 
he dreaming,” l thought. Another growl, 
and this time Philo raised his head from my 
knee and looked towards the door ^ 

“ What's the matter with you, old fellow? 
Heen dreaming?” But Philo was not to be 
thus quieted ; growling in his fieri est way, he 
walked to the door and began to sniff along 
the bottom of it. 1 rose/rom my chair ami 
holding Philo by the collar, opened the door, 
when, to my utter astonishment, 1 saw stand¬ 
ing upon the cold oilcloth a tiny chicken. 
Philo looked at the downy mite and then at 
me, and r*ud as plainly as his eyes could 
speak, “ You need not hold me; I will not 
harm the little creature." 

The chicken was not at all frightened of 


most comical expression of countenance I 
had ever seen him wear. 

Five minutes later, Philo again indicated 
that there were some more chicken visitors 
outside*. 

“'Phis is much more Ilian a joke. But let 
me see," I said, trying to recall my own 
chicken-rearing experiences, “a brood usually 
Consists of thirteen; at ^ast, that is thb 
number when they all hutch out. Well, I 
think the rail will accommodate thirteen.” 
So saying, 1 opened the door, expecting to 
see seven chicks waiting for admission. 
There were only three. 

‘*So here* you are, little yncs," I said; 
“better late than not at all.. Come in, plenty 
of room on the rail." 
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Nine chickens were now perched before Philo had been reared in the country, and 
the fire, was used to the sight of chickens, but never 

11 1 think, Philo, we had better leave the l had he seen so large a brood of them, 
door open, J> I said ; “those other four chicks Chickens were above him; chickens were 





.) l_.. 
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will be coming presently, and this constant 
getting up is tiring to old bones.” 

I had not been seated many minute^ when 
I heard a pattering of tiny feet upon the 
oilcloth. 

“ Ah, here they are,” I said, without 
troubling to turn my head, “ Come in* 
friends, don't stand u]>on ceremony this cold 
night; we will dispense with mi introduction. 
Your brothers and sisters are all here, so 
don't be afraid. One- two- three four i 
yes, that makes the thirteen. What, another 3 
And another 3 Sixteen —seventeen eighteen 
—nineteen-- twenty ! ” 


Still 


under him ; chickens were standing 
oil his tail; and, ns J have said* 
a chicken was perched on his head, 
the tide of chickens Hewed* Philo, 
who now resembled a black rock in a yellow 
sea of chickens, looked helplessly towards me 
for assistance, 

“ Poor old Philo, 1 ' 1 .said, comfortingly ; 
“good dog. Chickens soon go away*” 

Put they didn't go, nor did they show the 
least inclination to go. “ Perhaps,” l thought, 
.“perhaps they will go when their feeding¬ 
time comes round.” 





WHATEVER CA* TIMS MKAN7 





' The pattering increased, as though a whole 
army of chickens was on the march, “What¬ 
ever can this mean ? n I asked myself, in blank 
dismay, as chickens by the hundred jjoured 
into the room* Some hopped upon the chairs 
and the table; others climbed upon the 
mantelpiece %nd the book shelves; while one 
chicken- an impudent youngster—clamored 
to the top of Philo's head. 


t Hut'thcy were fas too happy and contented 
to be hungry* Indeed, it was this making 
themselves so much at home in my room 
that made me speak seriously to them, 1 
am usually patient and good-tempered, but 
the sight of those chickens, dressing" their: 
downy feathers and carrying on their private 
conversations, was more than my patience 
and good temper could bear* » They had no 
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rtie chickens 011 the table stretch 
itscl! to its full height and give a 
tiny crow of defiance. 

A ms:s was approaching. 

11 Philo/' 1 said, growl.’’ fie 
ditl so, making a rumbling, noise 
like distant thunder. ■ 

The chickens paused from *their 
various occupations, but only for an 
instant, 

“Philo/’ [ said, 
hark.” He harked, 
and such a hark it 
was ! It shook the 
ornaments on the 
mantelpiece, and 
made the fire irons 
dance a jig upon 
lilt: fender. 

“ Another.” He 
gave another, and 
may I never hear 
sm h a hark again ! 

lint the chickens 
treated Philo’s exer¬ 
tions as an enter¬ 
tainment for their 
amusement, some 
of them even going 
the length of ap¬ 
plauding the per¬ 
formance hy stamp¬ 
ing their feel. 

u Philo,” I said, 
“show your teeth,” 
[hr showed them 
-all of them 
making a snapping 


“ IHikE THAN \ JJJKK ! " 

consitleratiori for either Philo or me* They 
paid us no respect, nor were they afraid of 
us ; and how is it possible for big things like 
Newfoundland dogs and full-grown men to 
he happy among little things like chickens, 
unless the little things act in a becoming way 
by being respectful and timid? 

“Chickens/ 1 I said, in a tone of firmness, 
“this is more than a joke. I like a bit of 
fun as well as anybody, hut this invasion of 
my room -my Kiiglishirfru’s castle is no* 
fun, but downright impudence, I should be 
very sorry to make an unfair use of my great 
strength or of my dogs sharp teeth, but I 
shall be com|xdled to do so unless you begin 
to make a fhove/' * 

I expected this speech would have sent 
the chickens pell-mell, helter-skelter out of 
the room, but all it did was to make one of 


noise to add to the 
effect. Put the 
only effect it had upon the chickens was to 
increase the stamping, and create a chorus 
of chirpy lighter. One of the chickens on 
the mantelpiece, excited by the exhibition, 
jumped clean on to the crown' of my head, 
making its position secure by digging its 
claws into my hair. 

The time had come for me to make 
another speech* . a 

“Chickens/ J I said, solemnly, “prepare to 
tlie. It is a pity to spoil my carpet with 
your blood, because it is a new and a 
costly 011c, and bload-suins/ I am told, 
are hard to remove; but it shall never be 
sa i <1 lha t T11 uo ph i I u s Smith s h ran k from 
doijjg his duty, from carpet considerations. 
No, rather Ufan that should belaid, hf ttoukl 
sacrifice everything he possessed 1 In order 
to give yon the chance of retiring before my 
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dog and I l>egin the onslaught, I ydll take a 
little time in describing our method of attack. 
(Attend, Thila) We shall commence the 
attack from the rear, first shutting the door 
to out off all chance of uscajje in that diree- 
lion* The only exit left von will he the 
chimney, and the way to the chimney is 
through the burning fire. My dog will 
attack the right flank, while I engage the 
left. He will use Ids teeth, of whifh, as 
you have seen, he has a particularly good 
set \ my weapon, .will he that heavy Hub 
that stands in tin: corner yonder, a score of 
you dying each lime 1 make a blow. You 
who arc not on the Hour, 11 1 continued, “shall 
be disposed of differently. It would he 
dangerous to the furniture to use ihe Hub in 
your (rase ; I shall therefore adopt another plan 
—a plan that will be both startling and novel* 
I will not explain it in detail, hut will merely 
state that it is a quick and a deadly one. 
When the battle is over, and our honour 
upheld, your bodies will be buried in a deep 
grave, whic h Fbilo will have great pleasure in 
making for you. One shall be spared: one 
to tell the tale of his comrades' fate,.and to 
warn all chickens against trifling with men 
and dogs. No one can say that ” 

Hut just hero my attention was drawn to a 
small black object that was making its way 
into the room. T looked hard aL it, and at 
last discovered that it was half a chicken. I 
noticed that the chickens on the floor made 
way for the black visitor, bowing their heads 
to the ground, and looking very humble. 


“ I lieg your pardon, Sir Fraction/' I sard. 
“I imagine, Sir Fraction, that you are Uv 
\ person no the--the- n 

“ The Commander-m-Chief,” said tlu 
Fraction, coming to my assistance. 

“Thank you,” I said : “will you be st- 
good as to command these chickens to right 
al>out-tiirn-([iiick*march out of this room ? I 
have had as much of their company as I 
desire.'’ 

“Sir,” replied the‘Fraction, haughtily, “ I 
do not take my instructions from 

The mnlemjJt with which lie said “you” 
was most amusing. “ From whom, then, do 
you lake your instriietions ? Jl l asked. 

“ Do not question me, sir ; it is not for 
you to address your belters.” So saying, lie 
jumped on to my knee, and si a red me 
defiantly in the face. 

With one movement (if my hand 1 could 
haw 1 swept the ('ommander in t'hief into the 
lire, but I merely smiled The ('ommander 
was not so polite, huL puckered his eyebrow 
with a frown, and glared at me with his one 
eye in a most angry way. 

Turning round, and facing the main body 
of his troops, he cried, “ Fail in ! ” 

“He js going to drill them/ 1 J said to 
myself; “this will be interesting.' 1 

At the word of command, 11 Fall in ■ ” the 
chickens on the floor ranged themselves in 
* lines of two deep. 

“ Attention ! Form fours l ” The move¬ 
ment was not done to the satisfaction of the 
Fraction. 



“This is some big gun amongst them,' 1 1 
thought; “ f will address his lordship. (l nod 
evening,” 1 said, in my politest way ; “ I 

imagine you are the chicken--" 

“•Excuse me, sir/ 5 the little* creature'said, 
with ;t lordly air, “ 1 am not a chicken *1 am 
a fraction,” 


“ As you were \ “ he shouted, aL the top of 
his voice. “ Form fours \ Right turn l liy 
the right, quick march ! ,J 

The chickens marched ncros^ the roftm. 
keeping step in the grandest style, which w'ns 
the more surprising because there was no 
band to keep them right. 
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“Right about turn!” roared the Com¬ 
mander. The thickens turned round without 
breaking the line a hair’s breadth. 

^ Halt! ” cried the Commander. Instantly 
tfic moving ranks came to a dead halt. Not 
a single cluck in the whole battalion moved 
a muscle an instant after that halt. Thu 
fraction was pleased “ Front 1 ” he said. 
li Stand at case !” 

“Now,” said the Commander - in - (TiilT, 
proudly facing me, “what do you think or 
that ?” 

(< I think/' said I, “that it was a sight that 
would do the heart of any soldier good, Ii 
.up, sorry our Comma ndurdn-Chicf has not 
had the opportunity of‘seeing to what a state 
of [Ibr faction you have brought your troops. 

1 shall not fail to tell him the next time l 
smoke a cigar with him.” 

'['he Fraction bowed, and, turning to his 
army, cried, “ Attention ! Number !” 

Clearly and rapidly did the chickens 
rerqiond to the order, 11 One- two- three- 
four -live -six seven eight —nine ten 
twenty -thirty 'forty fifty -sixty- seventy 
-eighty - ninety- one hundred — two 
hundred -three hundred —four hundred 
live hundred -six hundred -seven hundred - 
eight hundred —nine hundred- one thousand 
—two" thousand - three thousand- four thou¬ 
sand -five thousand six thousand.” 

At six thousand the numbering ceased, 
much to my relief. • 

11 Our main body,” said the Fraction? 
addressing me in a quiet, gentlemanly tone, 
“consists of six thousand chickens. Our 
reserve force numbers a little over a thousand.” 

Here he turned towards the chickens on 
the table, *the mantelpfece, and the book¬ 
shelves, and called, in a powerful voice, 

“ Reserve 1 Number! ” 


» 



^4 M.tKCFIfilJ |IMv JAnUI ‘ 


Equally smartly the reserve numbered 
themselves, the last number being tine 
thousand one humhed and fifteen. 

“One thousand one hundred aud.fiftccn,” 
the Commander said to himself, like one 
engaged in a menial calculation ; +l that 
cannot be right. Chickens of the reserve,” 
he sjxikc aloud, “a mistake has been made 
in the Numbering, CnU ss the two chickens 
who have not numbered do so at once, you 
shad all have half an hour’s punishment drill,” 
“One thousand one hundred and sixteen/ 1 
squeaked the chick on Philos bead, 

“One thousand one hundred and seven¬ 
teen/ 1 piped the youngsLcr who had concealed 
himself at the hack of my neck, 

“Six thousand of the main'body,” said 
the Fraction, bowing politely to me, “and 
one thousand one hundred and seventeen of 
ihe reserve; a total of seven thousand one 
hundred and seventeen. Adding to this 
your humble servant, who is reckoned as a 
half, you have the grand total of seven 
thousand one hundred and seventeen and 
a half” 

It*was the number of eggs 1 had eaten ! 

*' Are you familiar with the number ? 
Ever met with it before?' the Com¬ 

mander! 11-Chief, looking knowingly at me 
out of his one eye. “ Eh ? ” 

“ Exceedingly probable/ 1 I replied, care¬ 
lessly, , 

t 1( Well ? ” said the Fraction. 

11 Well," I replied, “ printed/' 

“ Impudent monster 1 " saidjie. 11 Apolo¬ 
gize. 1 

“What! To a Fraction? Never! I 
defy thee, and thy troops as well ! ” 

'Jibe Commander-in-Chief was nettled. 
Turning quickly round, he criud, in aloud 
voice, 14 Present arms ! '* 
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To my utter astonishment ^for I had not 
the least idea the chickens were armed), each 
rhick presented a tiny rifle of the latest and 
most deadly pattern. 

The fraction faced'me again and repeated 
his former question : “ UYU ? ” 

“ Bucket,” I replied. 

r [ be Fraction's eye glittered with ranc. 
“ Ready I” he cried. ' 

In less time than it Likes to toll, six 
thousand cartridges were placed in position. 

" Present! " fcix thousand rille-harrels 
were directed at my head, 

'file Commander, as though to give me a 
last chance 1o apologize, addressed me as 
before: “UY 1 J?” 

“ Yes/’ f said, “ 1 have seen the well at 


“ Man,” hissed the Fraction, in a from, 
“ do you wish to die ? 11 1 

“Well, really/’ 1 replied, ^that h ratfur 
an important question to settle off-hand. I 
will consider the matter, and let you have an 
answer in due course, as we say in business." 

'‘Man/’ said the Commander, quite 
furiously Tor half a chicken, “six thousand 
loaded rilks are at this instant directed at 
you. I have but to give the word, and you 
are riddled through and through with six 
thousand bullets,” 

“Well?” 1 said, using the Fraction's word. 

“ Shall 1 give that word ?” 

11 Please yourself, my dear sir—do not 
consider me in the least ; besides, you do 
not take your instructions from me.” 




Carisbronke Castle, and the donkey in the 
wheel. It is a big donkey to work that 
wheel all the day long, but it is nol such a 
big donkey as you arc, Sir Fraction, if you 
think I am afraid of you ur your fledglings.'* 
“Well?” repeated the Fraction, angrily, 

“ Kxaetly,” I replied; “ the wheel is 
attached to a rope, and the rope to a bucket, 
and as the wheel goes ruuml tile bucket 
conies up.” 

“ W^l ? ” 

u I think a photograph will show* you more 
clearly what 1 mean. 1 ' I was in the act of 
reaching for my photograph album, when 1 
felt a sharp prick in the cheek. It was from 
the jxjint of the Fraction's sword, which 
needle-like weapon he was now flourishing in 
a threatening way around his head. 


The Fraction, mtillering “ Vengeance 3 ” 
turned sharply round on his one leg, and I 
saw plainly enough that lie was about tb give 
I he word tlial would end my fate. 

“ Britons never shall lie skives!” I shouted. 
** Knglaml expects that every man and dog 
this day shall do his duty! Three cheers 
for the roast beef of Old Kngland ! On, 
Stanley, on ! Charge, Chester, charge ! 
Philo for ever! Cod save the Queen ! 
Hurrah !'* 

Tht; Fraction waited until 1 had finished, 

*■ " Fire ! ” 

A noise like the pealing of thunder followed 
dose upon tlie word, I started - gasped-- 
awoke \ 

The lire was out, but Philo's noble he^id 
still lay upon my knte. * b* 


Curiosities , 




[ jV/[n 7 ft* /'p 7'ffrfiVv C&tttribttti*ms to this see fion ^ md to y\i r for sue ft tjs ore neeefiteii, ] 
rVCMNCr MAI>K KA8Y. * 

The rider uf this tricycle is an ingenious p'isnii whet 
Inidtisly doesn't earn much for violent exertion. The 
, ml line is n really gund nntr* and rs independent or the 
iik The photo. was sent in hy Mr. < 1 . H, Dciukoii, 

| ^i), Windsor Kofid, .Smi(hfmrt r Joints* lt The gem le- 
rin in nuinmand/* writes Mr. Hanson, “i^n, with a 
Lvoniahlr wi#ul, rover the ground at the rate rtf alnul 
vdvir knots an lumr- of rourse s using his pmlids also. 
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[ I>, ,/rtfiftWh h T* I'n tV (fijrttl* 


Here i> n very r\1 onjfcliit:i(y plmlo- 
^r;i|ili, Inr which wr :in- inT'likd to 
Mokto] I >ir]if]lr-n > of k^l'Nihl, I .[\;lll 
^er, Trondhiem, \otwwy. The worlhy 
dculiH- m-ihU ns 1 lie following inform,!' 
linn : 11 IIk 1 luwn nf I.evniii^T w;is 
ullcrly deployed hy Inv m \|:iv, 

Uil| of I 2o In nises, only :il ji hiL 1 went)' 
mu I lin y n! (lie veiy srnnlled were 
lefl shindin^. The li 11 T nl lnusle inLihi- 
lllllls W I II 1 r-i»ni[H-lL'il ||J IM' IdlLs LLS 

duelling phees until Mirli liniL 1 us ihe 
1'iivii i l h. i llLhI In' nhuih. Some nl ihrse 
Il’iiK me sl'l'h in the jilioin." When 
this jihntu. wus I in 1 i Lulls wvie 

still smoking In- ruins, !iy tin w:i\ ( 
preseiilerl ;i vl ij riirioiN iippr.iinnee, 

inultily hy rr.isun uf the I'urt ilut most 
i>f ihe ehinmeks wen- Il l Ji snmdi nij, 
whilst 11 jl l I’.uiiM's i.h which ihe) be¬ 
longed iu'iv ulUily deslroyed- 



“Al.l. mi SAUK lUKi.' 1 

Mr, I-lined C. JdleiY, of 15 . I‘ier;t- 
<li 11 v> ItouUoid, wriles ns Inllovrs : 

** I)Living seen null mi; the L t "uruisiiu's' 
in ycmr November number n result 
unsini; from iw 11 ] .hoin;u;ipii> liuvhie 
been uketi nn tile smile ne^ulive, I imw send you :l 
print nl’ llm rus-nll nf three phoi,,^. <|UI(l■ ; ice'IlIl-ijIjlIU 1 - 
bikini In I lu i vi: ry mi nil 1 wity, The pli' j to>. taken w ere 
in ilk In si |i];ue 1 L-silly pnrlraits ot iiidividiuk duly 
Ihe do^ rhnneed to lit - in the futons ted in eurh 
ease. The flames, liNUi-vi-r, huve dis.ij speared in the 
kid^ionru.l whilst ihe doy ha> remainml. Some lime 
ehijiLsed lselween lhe hiking nf ihe lirsl and seeoiid 
phnio^ruphs, and in earls cuse after taking ihe pl^io. 
the t’Siunn wj^ t;ikiii iiwny jilluj^dllfr, \l'iicn :>t 
( U'iij|ili li ]ikiii wns rtevL'l£j|M <l, ihe result wns wluil you 
set- in I lie re^inxlnd hm / 1 



IM'KUIOK OK TIIK I’OllWKIl fALAt'K. 

I lie id'iito. lu re shown is :i view ol the interior n( 
¥i":’rj]iT\ C.'nIiwcIi I'nkuv in Sun I' rrmeiseo. I he frjh- 
wehs on (he eel lino rejneseiil I lie aermnuhlioji of 
forly-lwN ye:u's. The ])mu>l 1 w;is lmill in llie year 
iS^it, iiml iht 1 eeilinj; hn> never keen l on el um I si i ire 
tl);il liniL'. "J he |>l;iee is nnw :i enriosity slirf|i t lilliI, 
enjoys imn'h iiNtoiiely, 11 i>, however, nlnjiil 1 o Ixy 
jitiLlcr) the inevit^Ni: kite rjt interesting r>M 

] litres, Wu :ife imhlikil fur ilk 1 use of I lie pho(r>* 
to Mr. hi : 01 k S. Sli;iw, f^ T Toot hill koml, Lough- 
Imjiuii^Ei. 
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PLIABLE GLASS PLATES. 


These ihings represent fovir extremely curious plates *of 
spun plaited glass* Ihe workmanship being Chinese. They 
are all of different colours red, green, blue, and yellow ; and 
the strange thing about them is that although thc} F are made 
of glass, one can bend them luck wards and forwards almost 
as though they were putty or pliable clay. The)' require to be 
handled carefully, however, otherwise they ire npt to cut one's 
hand. We tore indebted for the photo, to Mr. H. M. Main) 
of Blair Lodge, Pulmnnl, Stirling, N*R, 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC CURIO. 

Sent in by Mr. Max Liehich* of 
32 , St- John Street, Montreal, 
Canada. If you turn ihe photo, 
upside down, and hold it a little 
way from you, the inverted form rtf 
the child appears as a perfeci 
human skull. Mr. Lighten look 
this snap-shot in his garden, the 
child being one of his own little 
' girls. 

A MOUSES STKANCK IATE. 

Messrs. Warburg, Dymond, and 
Qi-, engineers and coninictors, of 
3, ltince H s Mansions, Victoria 
Street, S.W., JTend tile accompany' 
ing photo, and descripiion 1 11 Our 
firm was called in to test ihe 
electrical arrangements nf :l large 
West-end eluU We found a liad 
leak to earth. This was caused 



by a mouse having eaten away the - 
casing, and also the rubber insula¬ 
tion of the wire. When the rasing was pulled out 
from behind a brick wall, ihe dead mouse was found 
across I Kith wires, having apparently met his death 
by the approved form of American electsiculi01^ 


Fm hi pi i’l Wjj. A. sOiinir, ka*t J>ipJptfofr, &.& 

EMl’TVIN'G IHE |'Al| JL „ 

This is proliably one of Ihe most successful instan¬ 
taneous photos, ever inken. Tl shows a man throwing 
water from a pail, 1 le did not know he was 



bid 11 * photographed* 
anti when he saw the 
original of our re¬ 
production, Ji< was 
greatly surprised to 
know that he hml 
raised his hands 
aliovc his head. It 
is evident from the 
photograph that a 
sharp, jerky move¬ 
ment must have l«en 
imparted to the water 
as it Left the pail. So 
rapid was the actual, 
taking the pbotu.’ 
that even the waier 
which left the jiail 
first not had time 


to reach the earth. 
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The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings. 

By Tv* T. Mkahk and Rohekt Kustack. 

111 . -THE SWING OF THE FKNDUtUM, Told nv Norman Head, 



HERE was now little doubt 
1?$^ [$^j| ^nie. Koluchy knciv* her¬ 
self to Ije in personal danger. 
Oil tile Derby Day f hat] 
thrown down the gauntlet with 
a vengeance -her object hence¬ 
forth would bo to put me out of the way* 1 
lived in an atmosphere of intangible mystery, 
which was all the darker and more horrible 
because it was felt, not seen. 

By DufraycFs advice, I left the bringing of 
this dangerous woman to justice in his 
hands. He employed the cleverest and 
most up-to-d.ite detectives to have her secret (jr 
watched, and from time to lime they brought 
t!s their reports. Clue after due arose; each 
else was carefully followed, but it invariably 
led to disappointing results, Madame eluded 
every effort to bring a definite charge against 
her. The money we were spending, however, 
was not entirely in vain. We learned that 
her influence and the wide range of her 
acquaintances were far beyond whal we had 
orijfnally surmised. Her fame as a healer, 
her marvellous ami occult cures, the reputa¬ 
tion of her great wealth and dazzling beauty 
increased daily, and I was certain that be rare 
long I should meet her .in the lists. 'Hie 
encounter was destined to come sooner «ven 
than*! had anticipated,’and in a manner most 
unexpected. 

It was the beginning of the following 
November that T received an invitation to 
dine with an old fricitil, Harry de Brefc. 
He was several years' my senior, and had 
recently succeeded to his father's business in 
the City—an old established firm of bankers, 
whose house was in St. Mark's Court, Grace- 
church Sfreet. Only ft. few days previously 
1 had seen it announced in the society papers 
that a marriage had been arranged between 
De Brett's only daughter, Gerald ? ie, and the 

Vol. 


Duke of 1 -'riedeck, a foreign nobleman, whose 
name I had seen figuring prominently at 
many a function the previous season, f had 
known Geraldine since she was a child, and 
was glad to have an opportunity of offering 
my congratulations. 

At the appointed hour, I found myself at 
De llretfs beautiful house in Bayswater, and 
Geratdme, who was standing near hgr father, 

’ came eagerly forward to wdenme me. She 
was a pretty and very young girl, with a clear, 
olive complexion and soft, dark eyes. She 
had the innocent and naive manner of a 
schoolgirl. She was delighted to see me, and 
began to talk eagerly. 

41 Come and stand by this window, Mr. 
Head. I am so glad you were able to come 
- I want to introduce you to Karl—the Duke 
of Friedeck, I mean ; he w r ill Ikj here in a 
minute or two/' As slit; spoke she dropped 
her voice to a semi-whisper. 

You know, of course, that we arc to be 
married soon?" she continued. 

“ l have heard of the engagement, 1 ’ I 
answered, “and I congratulate you heartily, 
i should like much to meet the Duke. His t 
name is, of course, familiar to anyone who 
reads the society papers." 

“ He is anxious to make your acquaint¬ 
ance also," Jihe replied. “I told him you 
were coming, and he said-she paused. 

11 But surely the Duke of Friedeck has 
i never heard of me before?" f answered jn 
some surprise. * 

“1 think he has," she replied, “He was 
quite excited when I spoke of you. I asked 
him if he had met you ,^he said ‘No,-’ but that 
you were very well known in scientific circles 
as* a clever man. The Duke is a great 
scientist himself, Mr. Head, rflid I knbw he 
would like to have a chat with you, I am* 
certain you will be friends" 
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Just at that moment the !)hke was 
announced* He was a tall and handsome 
man of about five anti thirty, with the some¬ 
what florid complexion, blue eyes, and fair, 
curling hair of the Teuton. He was well 
dressed* and had the indescribable air of good 
breedii - ^ which proclaims the gentleman. I 
looked at him with much curiosity,(being 
puzzled by an intangible memory of having 
seen his face before — where and how I could 
not tdl* * 

tic raid in c tripped *up to him and brought 
him to my side* 

‘‘Karl,” she cried, “this is my friend 


you,” he replied. “ 1, too, arp fond of 
science, and have lost myself more than 
T>nce in its tortuous mazes. I have lately 
started a laboratory of my own, but just 
now other matters — ' He broke ofl 
abruptly, and glanced at Geraldine, who 
smiled and blushed. 

Dinner was announced. I (jpppened to 
sit not far from the Duke, and noticed that 
he was a good conversationalist. There was 
scarcely a subject mentioned on which he 
had not something to say ; and on more 
than one occasion his repartee was brilliant; 
and his remarks touched with humour. 

Geraldine, in her 
'* white dress, with 
her soft, rather sad, 



eyes, her manner 
at once bright, 
sweet, and Imrid, 
made a contrast to 
this astute ■ looking 1 
man of tlu; world* 

1 glanced from 
one Lo the other, 
and an uneasiness 
wh ich I could 
scarcely account for 
sprang up within 
me. Notwithstand¬ 
ing his handsome 
appearance and his 
easy and courteous 
manner, I wonduved 
if this man, nearly 
double her age, was 
likely to make the 
pretty Knglish girl 
happy. 

As dinner pro¬ 
gressed I olisSrved 
that the Duke often 
look the trouble to 
look at me* I also 
noticed that when¬ 
ever our eyes, met 
he turned away* 


How was it possible 

Mr, Head* Don't you remember we talked for him to have heard of me before ? 


^bout him this morning?” 
The Duke bowed. 


Although I w T as a scientist, my researches 
/■ere unknown to Ihu world, I determined 


“I am glad to make your acquaintance,” 
he said to me* <r Yours is a name of dis¬ 
tinction in the world of science,” 

“ That can scarcely be the case,” I 
answered. “ It is true l am fond of original 
research, but Sxp to the present I have worked 
for my own pleasure alone* 11 
“Nevertheless, ^ j ]aii whispered of 


to take the first opportunity of solving this 
mystery* 

Soon after eleven o'clock the guests took 
their leave, and I was just about to follqw T 
their example when'De Brett a&ed me to' 
have a pipe with him in his smoking-room* 
As we seated ourselves by the fire, he began 
to tajfc at once of his future son-in-law, 
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“ He is a capital 
fellow, is* he not, 
[lead ?" exclaimed 
iljy host “ I hope 
you have formed a 
favourable opinion 



of him ? 7 ' 

“ [ ncvcj form an 
opinion quickly,” I 
ansered, with , 
raution>* The Duke 
of Friefleck is cer- 
•thinly distil )gu ishee ] 
in appearance 
ami - - ;1 

“ Oh, you are too 
cautious, Head,” 
cried l')u Brett ; 

‘'you may take my 
word for it that he 
is all right. This is 
• a great catch for my 
little girl. Of course, 
she will have plenty 
of money on her 
own account ; but 
the Duke is not 
only of high family, 
he is also rich. He 
comes from Havana, 
and his title is abso- 

intely genuine, Soon , _ j 

ilfler the great Duke ’ * ' m-. m a Va^ITaE. is iei; hot. p[e-:a. r> V ” 

oS Marlborough's 

wars, and almost immediately after the Hattie “In Scotland last summer. She was stay- 
of Blenheim, the Austrian Government took ing with my oid friends, the Campbells, fora 

possession of the Dukedom of Friedeck, couple of nig}its, and Friahirk was also one 

and until lately the family have remained of the guests. If she is a friend of yours, 

in exile. It was only a year ago that the Head and I rather expect so from your 

present Duke regained his rights and all manner will you dine with us again next 

the* great estates. He was introduced to Thursday in order to meet her? We are 

us by no less a person than Alme. Koluehy going down to my place, Forest Manor, in 

—Ah, [ see you start You have heard of Ksgex, and Madame is to stay with us for 

her, of course?" a couple of nights, Wc expect quitoa large 

“ Who has not ? M I replied. party, and can give you a bed‘--will you 

“ Do you know her ? ” , come ? ” 

“1 have mother," ‘I said. It was with “I wish I could, hut I fear it will be 

an effort I could control the ungovernable impossible," I replied. “It is true that I 

excitement which seized me at the mere know Mnie, Koluehy, butd I woke off. 

mention of this woman’s name. t “ Don’t ask me any more at the moment, 

“She dines with us n6xt week,” continued De Brett. The fact is yo*r news has exdtfcd 

De Brett; “a wonderftil woman, wonderful! me, you will say unreasonably.” 

Her cures are marvellous ; but that is after De Brett gazed at me with earnestness, 

all the least part of her interesting personality. “You have fallen under the spell of the 

She is so fascinating, so wise and good* most beautiful woman in London, 17 he said; 

natured, r (hat men and women alike fall at “ i$ that so,^Head ?” 

her feet As to Geraldine, she has taken “You m*ay put it that way if youMike," 
an immense fancy to her.” I said, after a somewhat prolonged pause,* 

“ Where did you first meet hep ? ” I asl^d- “ bpt I cap not explain hi y self to-night Be 
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:j ^11 r* 1» hnwi vci't ol Mi)' 1 1< interest Ni 
tills matter bray tell me anything more 
you happen It) know with regard to the Ihlke 
of F'Vh t Lt * 'k/ 

“ You <vrt;tmlv are a strange follow," said 
my host, " ^ i)i] are wearing al die pn sriil 
moment an :ifr of ijiiite painful mvslerv. 
I lowc^vr, here goes. You wish to In :n aboul 
the 1 >llkc- I have nothing !>iLl good lo lei] 
of him* No K a rirli man, ami dabbles now 
and linn on tin' Slunk I’\ebange, hill nrhi to 
ally serious e\!ent. * A win k ago ho arranged 
(or a Jrmi Inuu ruv hank, depositing as 
security sfiitio o|' the inns! spleiii[id diamonds 
[ have ev< i scon, They are worth a Kind's 
ransom* and i'aoh stone is lii-slnneal, fir 
brought tho diamonds away from :1m estates 
ill Havana* and they an: lo ho reset and 
presell led to (haaldine jusl hr loro the 
ivn Iding/' 

11 I low large was the amount of the loan ? 

I asked, # 

he ISrett raised Ills . eyebrows. He 
evil lei itlv (he m^lil ilia! 1 was infringing on 
the privileges oven o! an old friend. 

<l t k >mp a red witli the senility. lile loan was 
a billing one, 1 ’ !u c said, after a pause ; *' not 
more than J \ o.ono. I - rii. r3 l■( - k witl pay 
rile hack ]l l■ \I week, as he wishes to release 
the diamonds in older lo have diem ready h> 
present to th uddim on her wedding da\/’ 
tlr And u hen do you propose that the 
wedding shall lake place ? " I eonlinUed. 

,l Ah, you .have me tfieri*. Head ; that is 

I hi' painful pan. \ i m know what mv 
motherless pill is to hie Well, the hllke 
insists upon taking her away between 'now 
and (ihrisiin.is. They are lo spend ( hrisimas 
in tfie old leudal slyle* in the old caule in 
Havana. It is a great wreneli parLing from 
the lilde one. hnl she will he liappv, L lievt V 
met a man 1 look more warmly In than Karl 
Hake [it h riel leek. You ean see lor yourself 

* dial die ehild is devoted to him/’ 

*“ 1 ean. I said, will wish you good¬ 

night now. He HrelL lie assured nmv again 
of iny warm interest in all lhat concerns you 
and (h raldnie. " 

I shook hands with Illy hosl, and a 
moment later found myself in I he street. I 
ell lied a hansom* and desired die man Lo 
drive straight to I hifrayer's flat in Shaftesbury 
Avenue* He had just come in, Lind wel- 
c dined mu eagerly* 

II by all that's fortunate, Head ! y he 

exclaimed. £l I was just on my way to ^ee 
you."' *- 4 

4 11 Then we have well mel\ ]? I answered. 

II Pufrayer, 1 have eonie hem on a most 


imporcml mnlk-r. l!m tirsi of ii» toll nir 
h-Lve \ou ever heard o| liie hllke m 
f riedrek ? ' 

* i The hllke of fries leek : " cried hufrayer. 

“ v \\"3iv, il was on dial very subject I 
wished til see you. You have, of eourse, 
observed the annotirn enn nl oJ his approach 
ing niariiape In the sonelv papers? " 

l 'I have,"' I replied. “■ I h is engaged In 
< ieraldine de bn lb \ have been dining at 
I h fhetl’s ImlW lo night. and met liile I hike 
al dinner. he Jhvit has been idling me all 
about him. 1 >u 1 ra\^ I have learned lo niV’ 
consternation lliat llr- man was introduced 
h> ihe he llivtls b\ M me, Kolueln . I'hal 
lael is * j l i i 1 l ■ enouph Uj muse mv siisjiieions, 
but \ see vou ha\e >nn diinp lo eonmiuni 
rate on ) our own ..in, \Yhal is ii ? “ 

I b ?srt dow n, 11 lm d. \ i hi know, ol r ourse, 

that I am havinp M.:rLime walehed, Thv 
Nuke of hriedi-i'k i : »evutid i Ion hi one of 
her sa tel hies, and I n sitonplv iueliiwd tin 
tfiink dial dhs is a n. * plot brewing." 

" | usl m\ own o| -11011/' \ replied: * £ bill 
lei] me what yon kie 

"I was t ominp 1 sv vou, for f iiojud 
dial vou miphl leiie ilki [lie hilke's Maine 
Jrom voiir old assm .:iun with the brother¬ 
hood.' 

h “ I do not reeali ii, hm nanu's mean 
i]odiinp. The anan hLind ome, and has 
the maryiers r f | a .. ■nllemaii. U'lieii hi* 
enten d he bmil’s 1 r u u inp u mm 1 I In Jiipf'it 
|nr a moiiienl 11 1 aL i inu>t have not Ivin 
I lelon ■, bul that a ;= a 1 jniekl v v a nished. 
Ne\ ell In li '>s, lie eLurllived lo amuse my 
s uspii if j 1 is bv nvue than one steallhv planer 
w flii'fi fit: la Vi aired 111 r ■ wjl h, m eii before 
his ('omiretion vvitb Mnu.-, Koluehv was 
nieulioned. 1 repaid him now as a hiplilv 
suspiejoiis individual, jind 1 hilly believi* In: 
]s playing some p,nrk L a litth* tleeprr than 
appears/' 

“•beyond doubt, die man ba- plenty of 
money* and move's in pood eiivhs/' said 
1 hi leaver, ''fie is known, liowvver. In live 
a pivtly fa si life, lie’ sliuots liI I lijrlinph.ini, 
drives his own draLt* rents a nu n \r in St L i il- 
land, ami has a suite ;U tile I Intel l Veil; bul 
nothing ean In- diM mm-d apainsl him e\- 
tVpi dial he is emiMantlv seen in Madame's 
rompany/' \ 

II And lhaf is (jtiile i-uoupli," I refilled. 
l£ I'l iedet k is one of Madelines salellites. 
Without doubt, there is misehief ahead/' , 

li l apiee with yof,," said I hiftayer; 
think it more than possible that this 
plausible Duke is simply another serpent 
springing from ihe head of this modern 
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tinned, eagerly. “ Of course I 'wanfr you, but 
I am not the only one* Mme. Koluchy : — 
ah, you have heard of her ? ” 

11 Who has not ? ” was my cautious reply* - 

“ Yes, but Mr* Hehd, you are concealing 
something. Madame is one of your very 
greatest friends ; she has told me so* It is 
only ,an 'hour since I left her. She is most 
anxious to meet you on Thursday at our 
house. I promised you should be there— 
wasn't it rash, of me? But I made up my 
mind that I would* insist on your coming. 
Now, you won't allow me to break my word, 
will you ?” 

u Did Mme. Koluchy really say that she 
wished to see me?” I asked* As I put the 
question I felt my face turning pale* 1 looked 
again full at Miss l)e Brett. It was evident 
that she misinterpreted my emotion. Well, 
that mattered nothing. 1 quickly made up 
my mind. 

“1 had an engagement for Thursday,” I 
said, “ but your word is law - I cannot refuse 
you.” 

Geialdinc laughed. 

u Madame doubted my power to bring you, 
but I knew you would come, if I could really 
see you.” 

“Suppose we had not met in this chance 
sort of way ? ” 

“1 was going to your house* 1 had no 
intention of leaving a stone unturned. With¬ 
out you my party will not be complete. Yus, 
you will come, and it is all right* You 
will hear from father to-morrow. He very 
often drives out to Forest Manor from the 
bank, and, if you can, come with him, but 
you will get all particulars straight from him* 
Thank you a thousand times—you have made 
me a happy girl.” 

She waved her hand to me in farewell, 
and the brougham rolled out of sight. 

My blood was coursing quickly thrQugh 
my veins and my mind was made up. 
Madame would not wish me to meet her at 
De Brett's house without a strong reason. 
With her usual astuteness she was using 
Geraldine de Brett as her tool in more senses 
than on£, I must not delay another moment 
in warning the banker* 

" Calling a hansom, I desired the man to 
drive me straight to De Brett's bank in the 
City, and soon .after twelve o'clock I found 
myself in Gracechurch Street In a few 
moments the hansom turned down ajiarrow 
lane leading into St Mark's Court Htye I 
paid‘my driver, and a moment later found 
myself in the open spacedri front of the bank. 
This was a cui^sac^ but there was another 


lane leading into it also from Gracechurch 
Street running parallel to the one 1 had come 
'down, and separated from it by a narrow row of 
buildings, which came to an abrupt termina¬ 
tion about fifty feet from the houses forming 
the further side of the court, 

Well as I knew De Brett, I had not been 
at the old bank for some years, and looked 
around me now eagerly until my eye fell 
upon the large brass plate bearing the well- 
known name. I entered the office, and going 
up to the counter asked if Mr. De Brett were 
in. The clerk replied in the affirmative, and 
giving him my card he passed through a door 
into an inner room. The next moment he 
re appeared and requested me to step inside, 
where I found I)e Brett seated at a writing- 
table, upon which a circle of light fell from a 
shaded incandescent. 

“Welcome, Head/' he exclaimed, rising 
and coming forward with his usual heartiness 
of manner. “To wljat am I indebted for 
this visit? Sit down, I am delighted to see 
you. By the way, Geraldine tells me-” 

“ I have just met your daughter,” I inter¬ 
rupted, “and it is principally on account of 
that meeting that I hwts come here to trouble 
you during business hours.” 

“Oh, I can spare you ten minutes,” he 
answered, looking around him as he spoke. 
“'Hie fact is this, Head, Geraldine is anxious 
that yop should join our party at Forest 
Manor, and I wish you would re-eonsider ydur 
determination. The Duke has taken a fajicy 
to yoUj and as you happen to know Mme* 
Koluchy, it would be a pleasure to us all if 
yon would give us the benefit of your society 
for a night or two,” 

“I have promised Geraldine to come,” I 
answered, gravely; “ but, De Brett, you must 
pardon me. 1 have intruded on you in 'your 
business hours to speak on a most delicate 
private matter. However you may receive 
what I have to say, I must ask you to hear it 
in confidence, and with that good feeling that 
has, prompted me to come to you.” 

“ My dear Head, what do you mean ? Pray 
explain yourself.” 

“I am uneasy,” I continued, u very uneasy* 

I am also in a peculiar position, and cannot 
disclose the. reason ./)f my fears. You are 
pleased with the match which Geraldine is 
about to make. Now, I have reasons for 
doubting the Duke of Friedeck, reasons 
which I cannot at present disclose, bjrt 
I am bound—yes* abound, De* Brett, iri : 
your girl's interests—to warn you as to your 
dealings with him.” 

De Brett looked at me through his gold- 
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rimmed spectacles with a blank expression of 
unazemenL 

■* If it were any other man who spoke to 
in this strain/* he said, at last, 11 1 believe 
1 should show him the door. Aje you aware, 
Head, that this is a most serious allegation? 
you must give me your reasons for what you 
say.” * 

“ I qinnot do so at the present moment. 
1 can only repeat that* they exist, and that 
they are grave. All 1 ask of you is to use 
double caution, to find out all you can about 
the man's antecedents—” 

I)e Brett interrupted me, rising hastily from 
his seat. 

“ In our dealings one with the other/’ 
he said, “ this is the first time in which you 
have shown bad taste. I shall see the Dyke 
ihis afternoon, and shall Ijc bound to acquaint 
him, in his and my own interests, with your 
communication.” 

p “ I hope you won't do so. Remember, my 
warning is given in confidence 

“ It is not fair to give a man such a watn 
ing, and then to give him no reason 
for it/ J retorted the banker. 

“ I will give you my reasons. - ' 

“When?” 

“On Thursday night. Will you 
regard my confidence as sacred until 
then ?” * 

“ You have disturbed me consider-, 
abiy, but 1 will do so. i should 
be "sorry to alarm Geraldine 
unnecessarily. I am quite cer¬ 
tain you are mistaken. You 
never saw the Duke until you 
met him at my house ? ” 

“That is true, but l camiut 
say anything further now. I 
will explain my reasons fully on 
Thursday night.” 

De Brett rose from his seat. 

He hade me good-bye, but not 
w-ith his customary friendliness. 

I went away, to pass the inter¬ 
vening hours between then and 
Thursday in much anxiety. 

After grave thought I re¬ 
solved, if I discovered nothing 
fresh with regard to Friddeck, 
to acquaint De Brett with what 
1 knew of Mme. Koluchy. I 
Geraldine married the I lake, 
she should at least dosoVith 
her father^ eyes operted, I 
little guessed, however, when I 
made these plans, what circum¬ 
stances were about to bringforth. 


On thtf following Thursday morning I 
awoke from a disturbed sleep to find London 
enveloped in one of the thickest fugs that had 
been known for some years. The limit of 
my vision scarcely extended beyond the area 
railings round which the soul-laden mist 
dung hi a breathless calm. / 

In tije course of the morning I readied a 
telegram from De Brett. 

“ Meet me at the bank not later than a 
quarter past four,” were the fe^ words which 
it contained. * ■ 

Soon after three o’clock £ started for my 
destination, avoiding omnibuses and pre¬ 
ferring to walk the greater part of the way. 
1 arrived at St. Mark’s ('curt at the time 
named, and was just approaching the hank 
when two men knocked violently against me 
in the thick fog. One of them apologized, 
but before I could make any reply vanished 
into the surrounding gloom. 1 had caught a 
glimpse of his features, however. It was 
the Duke of Friedcck. Across the narrow 
court, at the opposite side from the bank, I 
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saw a stream of light from an ojSen door 
making a blurred gleam in the surrounding 
darkness. 1 crossed the court to see what 
this indicated. I then discovered that the 
light came from an old-fashioned eating- 
house,, something in the style of the 
celebrated “Cock” in Fleet Street. As I 
stood* in the shadow, the two meij who 
had knocked against me entered the eating- 
house. 

I returned now to the bank. As soon as 1 
arrived the managed came up to me. 

“Mr, De Brett was called out about half 
an hour ago,” he said, “ hut he has asked you 
to wait for him here, Mr. Head. He expects 
to be back not later than half-past four,* 1 
I seated myself accordingly, a clerk 
brought me the Times, anti I drew up 
my chair m front of a bright fire. Now and 
then someone made a desultory remark 
about tlje fug, winch was thickening in 
intensity each moment. 

The time flew by ; the bank had, of course, 
closed at four o'clock, Imt the clerks were 
busy finishing accounts and putting the place 
in order for the night. The differeiA tills 
were emptied of their contents, and the 
money was taken down to the great vaults 
where the different safes were kept. The 
hands of the dock over the mantelpiece 
pointed to a quarter to five, when the sound 
of wheels rvas heard distinctly outside, and 
the next moment 1 saw a splendidly equipped 
brougham and pair draw r up outside the bank. 
A footman dismounted and handed the com¬ 
missionaire a note, '['his was brought into 
the office. It was for me ; a clerk gave it to 
me. 1 glanced at the writing, and saw’ that 
the letter was from He Brett. I tore open 
the envelope, and read as follows 

“Dear Head,- I have been unexpectedly 
detained at Lynn's bank, in Broad Street, so 
, have sent the brougham fur yun. Will,you 
come on at once and pick me up at Lynn's? 
. Please ask Derbyshire, the manager, for the 
keys of the small safe. He will give them 
to you after lie has locked up the strong¬ 
room.—Yours, Harry he Brett,” 

I turped to the manager. He was an 
elderly man, with grizzled hair ami an 
anxious expression of face. 

H Mr. De Brett wants me to bring him the 
keys of the small safe," I said. I saw the 
man raise his brows in surprise* 

“That is an unusual request,” he answered; 
“hut, of course, it must be as Mr. l)e l}rett 
wishes. As a rule, either Mr/Frome or I 
keep the keys, as Mr. De Brett never cares 
to be troubled with them.” 


“Here is his letter,' 1 I replied, landing it 
to the manager. He read it, retaining it in 
his hand. 

“ Do you object to my keeping this, Mr, 
Hoad? The,request is so unusual, that I 
should like to have ibis note as my authority." 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

“ Very well, sir ; l shall have tq detain you 
for a few moments, as we have not i quite 
cleared the tills. Tha keys of all the other 
safes are kept in the small one. I frill bring 
you the keys of the small safe in a moment 
or two.” * 

The clerks bustled about, the work of the 
night u T as quickly accomplished, and shortly 
after five o'clock I was seated in De Brett's 
luxurious brougham, with the keys of the 
smaji safe in my pocket. 

We went along very slowly, as the fog 
seemed to grow thicker each moment. 
Suddenly as the coachman piloted his way 
in the direction of Broad Street 1 began to 
feel a peculiar sensation. My head was 
giddy, an unusual weakness trembled through 
my nerves, and for the first time I noticed 
that the brougham was full of a faint, sweet 
odour. Doubtless the smell of the fog had 
1 we vented my observing this at first* The 
sensation of faintness grew worse, and I now 
‘made an effort to attract the coach mates 
vitention. This 1 altogether failed to do, 
and becoming seriously alarmed 1 tried to 
open the door, but it resisted all my efforts, 
as also did the w indows, which were securely 
fixed. The horrible feeling that I was the 
victim of some dastardly plot came over me 
with force. I si i on ted and struggled to 
attract attention, and finally tried to break the 
windows* All in vain the sense of giddi¬ 
ness grew worse, everything seemed to whirl 
before my mental vision—the hank, De Brett, 
the keys of the safe which 1 had in my 
pocket, the thought of Geraldine and her 
danger, were mixed up in a hideous 
phantasmagoria* Thu next moment I had 
lost consciousness. 

When l came to 'myself I found that I 
w T as lying on a piece of waste ground in the 
neighbourhood of Putney. For one or two 
moments 1 could not in the least recall what 
fed happened. Then my memory came 
back with a quick Hash* 

“ The Duke of Friedeck ! The bank! 
Geraldine!” I said to myself. I sprang to 
my feet and began a hasty examination of 
my pockets. Yes, *my worst tonjectures 
/were confirmed, for the keys of the small safe 
were gone 1 

My watch and money were intact; the 
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keys alone were stolen, I stood still for a 
moment considering; then the need of im¬ 
mediate action came over me, and 1 made 
my way at once to the nearest railway station. 
I found to my relief that it was only a little 
past eleven o'clock. Beyond dbubt, I had 
recovered consciousness much sooner than 
the villains who had planned this terrible plot 
intended- * 

] todk the next trainee town, and on my 
way up resolved on my line of action. To 
warn Oe* Brett was impracticable, for the 
simple reason that 


revolver into pocket, and then, feeling that 
I was prepared for the worst, I hurried forth. 
It was now between twelve anti one in the 
morning, and the fog was denser than ever. 
Kcw men know London better than I do, 
but once or twice in that perilous journey I 
lost my way. At last, however, I /ound 
myself in St. Mark's Court. I was jow 
breath itig with difficulty ; the fog was piercing 
my lungs and hurting my throat, my eyes 
watered. When I got into the court 
I heard the steady tramp of the police¬ 
man whose duty it 


he was out of town 
-to waste time 
visiting Dufrayer 
was also not to be 
thought of. With¬ 
out the least doubt, 
the- bank was in 
imminent danger, 
ryid l must not lose 
[\ n unnecessary 
moment in getting 
to St Mark's Court. 

As I thought 
uver matters I felt 
more and more 
certain that the 
eating-house facing 
the bank was a 
rtndtzv ous for 
Midame’s agents. I 
hastily resolved, 
therefore, to dis¬ 
guise myself and 
go there. Once I 
had belonged to the 
in fa m ous Brother¬ 
hood. I knew their 
password. By this 
means, if my sus¬ 
picions were true, l 
could doubtless 



was to guard the 
place at night Tak¬ 
ing no notice of 
him, I went across 
the court in the 
direction of the 
eating-house. The 
light within stilt 
burned, but dimly* 
There was a blurr 
visible, nothing 
more. This came 
ill rough one of the 
windows, for the 
door was shut. I 
tapped at the door. 
A man came imme¬ 
diately and opened 
it. He asked me 
what my business 
was* I repeated the 
password of the 
society. A change 
came over his face. 
My conjectures 
were verified — 1 
was instantly ad- 
mi Ked. 

^ Are you expect¬ 
ing to see a friend 
here to-night?” said 


gain admission—as 


the man. 11 It is 


for the rest, I must M mi ta^ <■■<h/m*." rather late, and we 

leave it to chance. * are just closing.” 


As soon as I readied town I drove off at As he uttered the words, suddenly, like a 


once to a theatrical agent, whose acquaint¬ 
ance I had already made* He remembered 
me, and I explained enough of the sitliatioi^ 
to induce him to renderJoe assistance. In a 
very short time I was metamorphosed. By 
a few judicious touches twenty years were 
added to my age, a wig of dark hair com¬ 
pletely cowed my own* my complexion was 
dyed to a dark olive, and in a thick travelling 
cloak, with a high fur collar, £ scarcely knew 
myself* My final act was to slip a loaded 


flash of lightning, an old memory returned 
to me, l have said that when I first kaw the 
Duke at De Brett’s house, \ was puzzled by* 
an intangible likeness. Now 1 knew who the 
man really was. In the old days in Naples, 
an linglish boy of the name of Drake was 
often seen inMadame's salons, Drake and 
the Duke of Lriedeck were one and the 
sam& * * * 

u £ have come here to see Mr, Drake,” I 
said, stoutly. 
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The man nodded. My chance* shot had 
round its billet. 

“Mr. Drake is upstairs," he’said. “Will 
you find your own way up, or shall 1 announce 
you ? " 

“ 1 will find my own way,” I said ,f He is 
in thev— 

“Room to the front--third floor,” answered 
the man. * 

He returned to the dining saloon, and I 
heard the swing-door dose behind him. 
Without a moment's hesitation 1 ascended 
the stairs. The stairs and passage were 
in complete darkness. I went up, passed 
the first and second stories, and on to the 
third. As T approached the landing of 
the third story 1 saw an t)|>en door and 
a gleam of light in a small room which 
faced the court. The light was caused 
by a lamp which stood on a deal table, 
the wick of which was turned down very 
low. Ekcept the lamp and table there was 
no other furniture in the room. I went in 
and looked around me. The Duke 
not present 1 was 
just considering 
what my next step 
should be, when I 
heard voices and 
several steps ascend¬ 
ing the stairs. I 
saw an empty cup¬ 
board, the door of 
which stood ajar. 

1 made for it, and 
closed the door 
softly behind me. 

As the men ap¬ 
proached, I slip|>ed 
the revolver from 
my pocket and held 
it in my hand. Tt 
was probable that 
Fricdeck had been 
told of my arrival. 

If L so, he would 
search for me, and 
in all probability 
look in the cup¬ 
board. * Three or 
<bur men at It^ist 
were coming up the 
stairs, and I knew 
that my lire was 
scarcely worth a 
moment's purchase, 

I had a wild Reeling 
of regret that I had 
not summoned the 


policeman in the court to my aid, and then the 
men entered the room. When r they did so, 
1 breathed a sigh of relief. They talked to 
one another as if I did not exist. Evidently 
the waiter downstairs had thought that my 
knowledge of the password was all-sufficient, 
and had not troubled himself to mention my 
appearance on the scene. 

One of the men went up to the lamp, 
turned it on to a full, blaze, and therl placed 
it in the window. * 

** This will be sufficient for our "purpose,” 
he said, with a laugh, “ otherwise, with the 
fog as thick as it is now, the bolt might miss 
its mark." 

"'Hie thicker the fog the safer,” said 
another voice, which 1 recognised as that of 
the Duke. “I am quite ready, gentlemen, 
if J 011 arc." 

I£ All right," said the man who had first 
spoken, “ I will go across to Hell's house 
and fix the rope from the bar outside the 
window. As the bob of the pendulum you 
will swing true, Drake, no fear of that. You 
will swing straight to 
the balcony, as sure 
as mathematics. 
Have you anything 
else to ask ? " 

“No,” answered 
Fricdeck, “ 1 am 
ready. (Jet your part 
of the work through 
as quickly as f you 
can ; you cannot fail 
to see this window 
with the bright 
light in it. I will 
have the lower sash 
open, and be ready 
to receive tht bolt 
from the crossbow 
with the light string 
attached.” 

41 All right,” an¬ 
swered his con¬ 
federate ; ff when 
the bolt reaches 
you, pull in as hard 
as you can, for the 
ropewill be fastened 
to the light string. 
The crossbar is 
here. You have 
only to attach it 
to the nope and, 
swing across. 
Well, all right, l’m 
off.” 



‘j cjjoiitti? I'titt buuK soptlv ji£imvj) m:. ,h 
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The man whose mission it was to send the 
|jolt into ttfe open window now left the room, 
and I heard his footsteps going softly down-i 
stairs. I opened the cupboard door about 
half an inch, and was able to watch the 
proceedings of the other three men who 
remained on the scene. The window was 
softly opened. They spoke in whispers, l 
could jurlg? by their attitudes that 
all thfbe were in highest state 
of nervous excitement. 

Presort tty a low cry of satisfaction 
from Friederk reached my ears, and 
\ saw that something had entered 
the window. The next moment lie 
and his confederates were pulling in 
a silken string, to which a thick 
scaffolding rope was attached, i 
then saw the Duke remove his coat, 

A wooden crossbar was securely 
fastened to the end of the stout 
,rope, the rope was held outside the 
window by the two confederates, and 
the Duke got upon the window sill, 
slipped his legs over the crossbar, 
and the next instant had disappeared 
into space. 

Where he had gone — what he 
was doing, were mysteries yet to he 
solved. The men remained for a 
moment longer beside the \yiiuIovv, 
then they softly closed the sash, an<j 
laming out tile lamp, left the room. 

I Jienrd their steps descending the 
stairs, the sounds died away into 
uLter stillness. I listened intently, 
and then, softly leaving the cup¬ 
board, approached the window, in 
the intense darkness, caused by the 
log, I could not see a yard in front 
of <iil\ Do Brett’s hank was in 
danger the Duke of Fricdeck and 
Ids accomplices were burglars ; but 
what the crossbow, the rope, the 
bolt, the crossbar of wood, and the 
sudden disappearance of the Duke 
himself through the npeu window 
portended I could not fathom. My duty, 
however, was clear. I must immediately 
give the alarm to the policeman in the court, 
whose tramp I even no\ydieard comiiig up Ip 
me through the fog, 

I waited for a fewTmomcnts longer, and 
then determined to make my exit. \ ran 
downstairs, treading as softly as I could. I 
had just reached the yttle hall and put my 
hand on the latch of the door, when I was 
accosted. 

u Who is tbtire ? ” said a voice. 


I replied, glibly, that I was going in search 
of Drake, 

41 Vou cannot see him, he is engaged, J * 
said the same voice, and now a man came 
forward. He held a dark lantern in his hand 
and suddenly threw its bullVeye full on my 
face. Perhaps he saw through my disguise ; 
anyhow, he must have observed that face 


Vt HI-'. I tNfKtt' U> IH'l.l.'s KV1- fr'UU. 

w;is unfamiliar to him. Thu expression on 
his own changed to one of alarm. He 
suddenly made a low and peculiar* whistle, 
j aiul two or three other men entered the hall 
'Hie first man said' something, the words 
of which I could not catch, and all four 
made a rush for me. Hut the door was 
on the latch. 1 burst it open, and escaped 
into the court. The thick fog favoured 
mc J , and k hoped that 1 9 had escaped 
the gang, when a heavy blow on the back ( 
of my head rendered me, for the second' 
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time within that ominous twenty-foyr hours, 
unconscious. 

When I awoke I found myself in the ward 
of a London hospital, and the kind face of a 
house-SUTgeon was bending over me. 

“Ah! you'll do,” 1 heard him say; “you 
are coning to nicely. You had a nasty blow 
on ygur head, though, Don't talk just at 
present; you'll be all right in a emfple of 
hours.” 

I lay still, feeling bewildered. Figures 
were moving about jhe room, and the day¬ 
light was streaming in at (he windows. I 
saw a nurse come up and look at me. She 
bent down. 

“You feel better? You are not suffering ? ' 
she said. 

“Iam not,” I replied ; "but how did I 
get here ? What has happened ? ” 

“ A policeman heard you cry and picked 
you up unconscious in a place called St. 
Mark's Court. Someone gave you a 1 m cl 
blow on your head - -it is a wonder your skull 
was not cm eked, but you are better. Have 
you a message to give to anyone? ” 

% “ I must get up immediately," 1 said*; “I 
have not a moment to lose. Something 
dreadful has hapjicned, and I must see to it. 

I must leave die hospital at once. " 

“Not without the surgeon's permission,” 
said the%urse. “ Have you any friend you 
would like to be sent to you ? " 

T mentioned Dnfrayer s name. The nurse 
said she would dispatch a messenger im¬ 
mediately to his house and ask him to come 
to me. 

I waited with what patience 1 could *L'he 
severe blow had fortunately only stunned me. 

1 was not seriously hurt, and all the events 
of the preceding night, previous to the 
blow, presented themselves clearly before 
my memory. 

In a little over an hour Dufrayer arrived, 

* His eyes were blazing with excitement, 4 lie 
came up to me full of consternation. 

“ What has happened, Head ? ” he asked. 

“Oh, I am all right; don't bother about 
me,” I said. “But listen, Dufrayer, I must 
go to St, Mark's Court immediately there is 
mischief/' 

<■ “ St. Mark’s Court ■ Are you mad ?• 
Have you heard anything? 3 ' 

“•Heard what?” I asked. 

“They have done it, that's all/’ cried 
Dufrayer. 

“What? ' l exclaimed. 

“ Well, there’s the very deuce to pay incite 
j City this morning. De Brett's bank wa£ 
broken into last night, the night watchman 


seriously injured, and securities and cash to 
the tune of one hundred tlwusahd pounds 
taken from the strong room, and the man has 
got clean away. Your messenger from here 
fallowed me to the bank, Tyler is there and 
Du Brett. TFie daring and ingenuity of the 
robbery are unparalleled,” 

“ I can throw light on this matter,” l said, 
“(let the surgeon to give mu leave to go, 
Dufraycr. There is not a moment to iose if 
wo aru to catch the scoundrel. 1 must 
aeeoin]yaiiy you to the bank.” 

“ Well, you seem all right, old chap, and, 
if you have any tiling to say ” 

“ I have,” I cried, imptieri'ly. “Sec the 
surgeon. 1 must get off immediately.” 

Dufraycr did what 1 requested him. The 
surgeon shook his head over what lie called 
my Sw prudence, but said lie could not detain 
me against my will, Dufraycr anti 1 stepped 
into a hansom, and on my way to the bank 
I repeated my strange adventures of the n 
previous night, 

“Did ever anyone hear of another man 
doing such a foolhardy thing?" cried 
Dufrayer. “What possessed you to enter 
that house alone Inals my comprehension." 

“Never mind that now,” 1 replied, 
“Remember, I knew llie Brotheihood ; my 
wne chance consisted in going alone, 't hank 
goodness, the ftjg has risen.’ 

A ligh^ breeze was blowing over the ( aly, 
and as wc entered St. Mark's Court a ray of 
sunshine cast a watery gleam over the old, 
smoke-begrimed buildings. We entered lflu 
batik and found De Bret I, his manager, two 
police inspectors, and Tyler’s agent awaiting 
us. 

l>c Brett exclaimed, when he ( aught sight 
of me : 

“Ah, Head, here's a pretty business 3 -.Till 
a ruined man. The bank cannot stand a 
blow of this kind,” 

“Courage,” 1 replied; 14 we maybe able 
to put things'right yet. I have a story to 
tell, Mr. Derbyshire, you have doubtless 
kept the note which-Mr. De Brett wrote to 
me last night? ” 

“ The note 1 wrote to you 1 ” cried 
He Brett. “ What do you mean, 1 lead ? ” 

■ “Will you produce the note?” I said to 
tfie manager. 

The man brought m and put it into his 
chiefs hand, Dc Bruit read it with increas¬ 
ing amazement, 

“But 1 never putjpen to pap<$- on such 
a fool's errand,” lie cried. “Why, 1 never 
take the keys of the small safe. Derbyshire 
and Tronic have change of them. Head, 
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[] i is note is \ forgery, What in the name of 
Heaven does it mean?” 

*' It meant for mo a brougham which was 
rl death-trap,” I replied ; 14 and it also meant 
die most dastardly scheme to tuJ> you, and 
perhaps murder me, which has ever been 
, onceived. But listen, let me toll my story," 

1 did so, ^amidst the breathless silence 
of tile sneetaloTS. 

“Alia now," I con Minted, ‘‘the best thing 
ue can do? gentlemen, is to go across If) 
du: house from which the bolt was shot. 
It* is possible that we may see something 
in that upper room which will explain the 


the tpiestiofh fhe annihilation of gravity is 
a new departure in the burglar's art*" 

• We had now reached the building which 
faced the court, and which was between the 
bank and the eating-house. It was com¬ 
posed entirely of offices--we went-up at 
once to the top floor. The door of the 
room which faced the court was locked. 
The inspector took a step tjack, and, flinging 
his shoulders against it* it flew open. The 
mom was bare and unoccupied,, hut, as \vu. 
entered, Inspector Brown ottered a cry. 

“ Here is continuation of your story, Mr, 
Mead." As he spoke he lifted up a coil of 
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manner in which the burglar entered the 
ba nk." 

“I am at ymir service, Mr. Head/’ said 
Inspector Brown, in a kheerful tone; 
mystery of this sort is juuite to my mind. 
All the same, sir,” he eomirmed, as he and 1 
took the lead of the little procession which 
crossed St. Mark's Court, I cannot imagine 
how any irftm got into that window' of 
the hank on the r second without 

wings. There is a constable on patrol in 
the court all night, so ladders are out of 


strong rope which lay in a corner of the 
room. Attached to it was a crossbar of 
wood. A strong iron bar with a- hook at 
one end and a crossbow *dso Lay in the 
neighbourhood of the rope, 

“The thing Is as clear as daylight,” I ex¬ 
claimed. 4t I could not put two and two 
together last night, for the fog fairly bewildered 
me, l^ut now I see the whole scheme. Let 
me explain. This rope was sentiby meanfc of 
the crossbow- across to the window in the 
eating-house. To the bolt of the crossbow 
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was attached a silken cord, to whicfragain the 
rope was fastened. The man who swung 
himself out of the window by the rope last 
night acted as the bob of the pendulum, and 
so reached the window of the bank* Swing 
ing through the eating-house window and 
rising Vo the balcony outside the bank window, 
he then doubtless seized the .handle^ of the 
outside frame and, 
settling on the lralcuny, 
cut out the^lass with 
a diamond.” ** * 

“We will go at once 
and sec the room in 
the eating-house/ 1 said 
the inspector. 

We did so, and 
found to our amaze¬ 
ment that the door of 
the eating-house was 
locked .and the place 
empty. After some 
slight difficulty we got 
the door burst open 
and went upstairs. 

Here we found the 
h final confirmation 'of 
my words—the string 
which had been at¬ 
tached to the rope 
and cut from it 
before the Duke made his aerial flight* 


was in time* Your little girl is sav t ed from the 
most awful fate which could overtake any 
woman. The man who committed the bmgtary 
was known to you as the Duke of Friedeck,” 
l)e lirett stepped back; his face changed 
from white to purple* 

“Then that accounts for the telegrams,” 
he said. “I received two yesterday, one 
from you tolling me to 
i expect you by a late 
train at Forest Manor 
-the other from that 
scoundrel* In it lie 
said that he was un¬ 
expectedly detained in 
town. Doubtless both 
telegram ."p were sent by 
the same mm” 
“Without doubt,” I 
replied, “ Thu whole 
thing was carefully 
planned, and not a 
stone left unturned to 
secure the success of 
this most dastardly 
scheme, But, Pc Brett, 
l have one thing more 
to say, 'There is no 
Duke of Fricdcck: it 
was ail assumed name, 
am prepared to 
identity when the 
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, * 1 
swear to the man's real 


“ But who did it ? ” cried l)e Brett. “ We 
must secure*the scoundrel without a moment's 
delay, for amongst other things he has stolen 
the Duke of Fricdcck’s priceless securities, 
the diamond^ By the way,” continued the 
banker, “where is the Duke? I sent him a 
telegram, and expected him here before now*” 
An ominous silence fell upon everyone, 
De Brett's face grew white; he looked at me* 
“ For Hod’s sake, speak,” he cried, “ Have 
you anything else to confide ? ” * 

“You must be prepared for bad news, De 
Brett,” I said* I went up and laid my hand 
on my old friend's shoulder. “Thank (Jod, I 


police have secured him.” 

The remainder of tins story can be toW in 
a few words* The ruffian who had posed as 
the Duke of Fricdcck was captured a few 
days later, but the greater part of the securities 
and money which he had stolen were never 
recovered. Doubtless Mine, Koluchy had 
them in her possession. The man passed 
through his trial and received his sentence, 
but that lias nothing to do with the story. 

By the energetic aid of bis many friends 
Dc Brett escaped ruin, and his bank still 
exists and prospers. He is a sadder and a 
wiser man. 



Glimpses 


of Nature. 


By Grant Allen. 


IX.—A FROZEN WORLD. 




HE pond in th^ valley' is a 
world by itself. So far as its 
inhabitants are concerned, in¬ 
deed, it is the whole of the 
world. For a pond without 
an outlet is like an oceanic 


island; ji # is a system, a microcosm, a tiny 
society apart* shut off by impassable barriers 
from all else around it As the sea severs 
Fiji or St. Helena from the great land-surface 
of the continents, so, and just as truly, the 
fields about this pond sever it from all other 
inhabited waters. The snails and roach and 
beetles that dwell in it know of no otfcer 
world; to them, the pond is all; the shore 
tl^it bounds it is the world’s end ; their own 
little patch of stagnant water is the universe. 

* A pond which empties itself into a river by 
means of a stream or brook is not quite so 
isolated. It has points of contact with the 
outer earth : it resembles rather a peninsula 
than an island: it is the analogue of Spain or 
Greece, not of Hawaii or Madeira. And you 
will see how important this distinction is if 
you remember that trout and stickleback and 
stone-loach and fresh-water mussels can ascend* 
the river into the brook, and pass by th<* 
brook into the pond, which has thus^ direct 
line of communication with all waters else¬ 
where, including even the great oceans. Hut 
the pond without an outlet cannot thus be 
l>eopIed. Whatever inhabitants it possesses 
have come to it much more by pure chance. 
They are not able to walk overland from one 
pond to another; they must be brought there 
somehow, hy insignificant accidents. Re¬ 
garded in this light, the original peopling of 
every pond in England is a problem in itself 
—a problem analogous in its own petty way 
to the problem of the peopling of oceanic 
islands. 


That great and accomplished and ingenious 
naturalist, Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, working 
in part upon lines long since laid down by 
Darwin, has shown us in detail how oceanic 
islands have in each case come to be poppled. 
He has shown us how they never contain anj* 
large indigenous land ^animals belonging to 
the great group of mammals—any deer or 
elephants or pigs or horses; because mam¬ 
mals, being born alive, cannot, of course, be 
transported^!! the egg, aftid because the adult 
b beasts,could seldom*b^-carried across great' 
stretches of ocean without perish¬ 

ing on the way of cora/nunger, or drowning. 

VftL kt.—33. 


One can hardly imagine an antelope or a 
buffalo conveyed safely over sea by natural 
causes from Africa to the Cape Vertlcs, or 
from America to the Bermudas, As a nihtter 
cf fact, therefore, the natural population of 
oceanic islands (for I need hardly say I set 
aside mere human agencies) consists almost 
entirely of birds blowV across from the 
nearest continent, and their descendants; of 
reptiles, whose small eggs can be transported 
in logs of wood or broken trees by ocean 
currents; of snails and insects, whose still 
tinier spawn can be conveyed for long 
distances by a thousand chances; and of 
such trees, herbs, or ferns as have very light 
seeds or spores, easily whirled by storms 
(like thistledown), or else nuts or hqjri fruits 
which may be wafted by sea-streams without 
damage to the embryo. For the most part, 
also, the plants and animals of oceanic islands 
resemble more or less closely (with locally 
induced differences) those of the nearest 
continent, or those of the land from which 
the prevailing winds blow towards them, or 
those of the country whence currents run 
most direct to the particular island. They 
are waifs and strays, stranded there by 
accident, and often giving rise in process of 
time to special local varieties or species. 

Now, it is much the same tfith isolated 
ponds. They acquire their first inhabitants 
by a ( series of smalf accidents. Perhaps 
some water-bird from a neighbouring lake or 
river alights on the sticky mud of the bank, 
and brings casually on his webbed feet a few 
clinging eggs of dace or chub, a few frag¬ 
ments of the spawn of pond-snails or water- 
beetles. Paddling about on the brink, he 
rubs.these off by mere chance on the mud, 
where they hatch in time into- the first 
colonists of the new water-world. Perhaps, 
again, a heron drops a half-eaten fish into the 
water—a fish which is dead itself, but has 
adhering to its scales or gills a few small 
fresh-water crustaceans and mollusks/ Perhaps 
3 flood brings a minnow or two and a wee^ 
or two from a neighbour]ng*stream ; perhaps 
a wandering frog trails a seed on his feet 
from one pool to another, By.a series of 
such accidents, each trivial in itself/ an 
isolated pond acquires its inhabitants; and 
you^rill therefore often find two ponds close 
beside one another (but not connected by a 
stream)* the plants and animal's of which are 
nevertheless quite different 
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Now, the pond in summer is one thing ; 
the pond in winter is quite another. For 
just reflect what winter means to this little 
isolated, self-contained community ! The 
surface freezes over, and life in the mimic 
lake is all but suspended. Not an animal in 
it carf rise to the lop to breathe; not a 
particle of fresh oxygen nan penetrate* to the 
bottom. Under such circumstances, when 
you come to think of it, you might almost 
suppose life* in the pond must cease alto¬ 
gether. Hut nature* knows better. With her 
infinite cleverness, her infinite variety of 
resource, of adaptation to circumstances, she 
has invented a series of extraordinary 
devices for allowing all the plants and 
animals of a pond to retire in late autumn 
to its unfrozen depths, and there live a 
dormant existence till summer comes again. 
Taking them in the mass, we may say 
that tho population sink down to the bottom 
in November or December, and surge up 
again in spring, though in most varied 
fashions. 

Consider, once more, the curious i set of 
circumstances which renders this singular 
plan feasible. Water freezes at 32 degrees 
Fahrenheit, For the most part, under 
normal conditions, the water at the top 
of the pond is the warmest, and that at the 
bottom coldest; for the hot water, being 
expanded and lighter, rises to the surface, 
while the cold water, being contracted and 
heavier, sinks to the depths. If this relation 
remained unchanged throughout, when winter 
came, the coldest water would gradually con¬ 
geal at the bottom of the pool 1 
and so in time the whole pond 
would freeze solid. In that case, 
life in it would obviously be as 
impossible as in the ice of the 
frozen ]X)1e or in the glaciers of the 
Alps. But by a singular variation, 
just before water freezes, it begins 
to expand again, so that ice is 
lighter than water. Thus the ice 
as it forms rises to the surface, 
and leaves at the bottom a layer 
of slightly warmer water, some four 
t or five degrees above freezing point. 

It is usual to point this fact out as 
a beautiful instance of special pro¬ 
vision on the part of nature for the 
plants and animals which live in 
the ponds; hut to do so, I think, 
is tp go just a step beyond, our 
evidence. Nature does not fit all 
places alike for the development 
of life ; she does not fit the desert, 


for example* nor the interior of glaciers or 
frozen oceans, nor, for the matter of that, the 
rocks of the earth's mass ; nor does she try to 
fit living beings for such impossible situations. 
All we are really entitled to say is this—-that 
the conditions for life do occur in ponds, 
owing to this habit of water, and that there¬ 
fore special plants and animals have been 
adapted by nature to fulfil them. 

;n* devices by Which such plants and 
animals get over the difficulties of *the situa¬ 
tion, however, are sufficiently remarkable to 
satisfy the most exacting. Recollect that for 
some weeks together the entire pond may be 
frozen over, and that during that dreary time 
all animal or vegetable life at its surface mimt 
be inevitably destroyed. For hardly a plant 
oi*an animal can survive the actual freezing 
of its tissucs. Nevi:rtholess, as soon as 
winter sets in, the creatures which inhabit the 
pond feel the cold coming, and begin to 
govern themselves accordingly, A few, which 
arc amphibious, migrate, it is true, to more 
comfortable quarters. Among these are 
the smaller newts or efts, which crawl 
ashore, and take refuge from the frost in 
crannies of rocks or Stalls, or in cool damp 
cellars. Most of the inhabitants of the pool, 
. however, remain, and retire for warmth and 
safety to the depths. Kven the amphibious 
* frogs themselves, which have hopped ashore 
on theft stout legs in spring, when they frrst 
emerged from their tail pole condition, now 
return for security to their native pond, bury 
themselves comfortably in the mud in the 
depths, and sleep in social dusters through 
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the frozen season. They are not long enough 
■ind lithe enough to creep into crannies above < 
ground like the newts; and with their soft 
smooth skins and unprotected bodies they 
would almost inevitably be froztfi to death if 
they remained in the open. On the bottom 
of the pond, however, they huddle close and 
keep one another warm, so that portions of 
ihc mud in the centre of the pool consist 
almost of^a living ma£s of frogs and^other 
drowsy animals. 

b Some of the larger pond-dwellers thus hiber¬ 
nate in their own persons ; others, which 
are annuals, so to speak, die off themselves 
at the approach of winter, and leave only 
their eggs to vouch for them and to continue 
the race on the return oF summer. A 
few beetles and other insects split the differ 
ence by hiber¬ 
nating in the 
pupa or chrysalis 
fomlilion, when 
they would have 
to sleep in any 
case, and emer¬ 
ging as full- 
fledged winged 
forms at the end 
of the winter. 

U u t on the 
whole the com¬ 
monest way is 
lor the plant or 
anifhal itself in 
its adult shape 
to lurk in the 
warm mud of 
the bottom 
during the cold, 
sea sop. 

In No. i we have an excellent illustration 
of this most frequent type, in the person of 
the beautiful pointed pond-snail, a common 
English fresh-water mollusk, with a shell so 
daintily pretty that if it did not abound in all 
stagnant waters in our own island we would 
prize it for its delicate transient amber hue 
and its graceful tapering form, resembling 
that of the loveliest exotics. This pond' 
snail, though it lives ip the water, is^ 
an air-breather, and therefore it hangs * 
habitually on the surface of the pool, 
opening its lung-sac every now and then 
to take in a fresh gulp of air, and looking 
oddly upsi(Jp-down as floats, shell down¬ 
ward, in its normal position. It browses at. 
times on the submerged weeds in the pond; 
but it has to come to the surface at frequent 
intervals to breathe; though, in common 


with most aquatic air-breathers, it can go a 
long time without a new store of oxygen, like 
a man when he dives or a duck or swan 
when it feeds on the bottom—of course to a 
much greater degree, because the .snail is 
cold-blooded; that is to say, in other .words, 
needs much less aeration. On a still evgiing 
in summer you will often find the surface of 
the pond covered by dozens of these pretty 
shells, each with its slimy animal protruded, 
and each drinking in air, at tfie top by its 
open-mouthed lung-sac. 

In winter, however, as you see in No. 2 , 
our pond-snail retires to the mud at the 
bottom, and there quietly sleeps away the 
cold season, being a cold-blooded gentle¬ 
man, he hibernates easily, and his snug nest 
m the ooze, where he buries himself two or 
three inches 
deep, leaves him 
relatively little 
exposed to the 
attacks of ene¬ 
mies. Indeed, 
since the whole 
pond is then 
sleeping and 
hibernating to¬ 
gether, there is 
small risk of 
assault till spring 
comes round 
again- 

Now, it may 
sound odd at 
first hearing 
when I tell you 
that what the 
animals thus do, 
the plants do 
also, “What?" you will say. “A plant 
move bodily from the surface of the water 
and 'bury itself in the mud I It seems 
almost incredible.” Hut the accompanying 
illustrations of one such plant, the curled 
pond-weed, will show you that the aquatic 
weeds take just as good care of themselves 
against winter cold as the aquatic animals. 

In No 3 you see a shoot of curled pond- 
weed preparing to receive cgld attacks at the* 
approach of autumn. You may perhaps have 
noticed for yourself that almost all plants of 
stagnant waters tend to be freshest and most 
vigorousat the growing cnd“the upper portion; 
while the lower and older part is usually more 
or less eaten away by browsing water-beast ies, 
or incrusted by parasites, or -draggled and 
torn, or waterlogged and mud-smeared. The 
really vital part of the plant at each moment 
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is as a rule the top or growing-shoot. Now, 
if the curled pond'weed were to let itself got 
overtaken bodily by winter, and its top 
branches or vigorous shoots frozen in the crust 
of ice which must soon coat the pond, it 
would be all up with it. To guard against this 
calamity, therefore, the plant has hit upon a 
dodge as clever in its way as that of our old 
friend the soldanella which laid by fuel to 
melt the glqpier ice in the Alpine springtide. 
Prevention, says the curled pond-weed, is 
better than cure. So, in No. 3 , you catch it in 
the very act of getting ready certain special¬ 
ized detachable shoots, which are its live¬ 
liest parts, and 
in which all the 
most active pro- 
toplasm and 
chlorophyll (or 
living greenstuff 
of the plant) are 
collected and 
laid by, much as 
food is laid by 
in the bulb of a 
hyacinth or in 
dhe tuber of a 
dahlia. These* 
shoots are, as it 
were, leafy bulbs, 
meant to carry 
the life of the 
plant across ^the 
gulf of winter. 

In No. 4 we 
come^ upon the 


next act in this curiousf and inter¬ 
esting vegetable drama. Most people 
regard plants as mere rooted things, 
with no will of their own, and no 
potter of movement. In reality, 
plants, though usually more or less 
attached to the soil, have almost 
as many tricks and 'manners of 
their own as the vast mass of 
animals; ihky provide the most 
ingenious and varied wayc for the 
most diverse emergencies. Th£ 
winter shoots of the curled pond- 
weed, for example, carrying with 
them the hopes of the race for a 
future season, are deliberately ar¬ 
ranged beforehand with a line of 
least resistance, a point of sever¬ 
ance on the stem, at which in 
the fulness of lime they peaceably 
detach themselves. You can note 
in the illustration how they have 
glided off gently from the parent 
stalk, and are now sinking by their own 
gravity to the warmer water of the bottom, 
which practically never freezes in winter. And 
the reason why they sink is that, being full of 
rich living greenstuff, they are heavier than 
.the water, and heavier than the stem which 
previously floated them. This stem has 
Vnany air cavities to keep it fairly erect and 
waving In the water: but the winter shoots 
have none, so that as soon as they detach 
themselves, they sink of their own mere 
weight to the bottom. You may notice that 
the knives of deciduous trees in autumn have 
similar lines, ordaincd beforehand, along 
which they break 
off dean, so as 
not to te^r or 
injure the per¬ 
manent tissues; 
this is particu¬ 
larly noticeable 
in the foliage of 
the horse : chest- 
nut, and also (in 
spring) in the 
common aralia, 
so often grown 
as a drawing¬ 
room decoration. 

No. 5 c o n- ■ 
tinues the same . 
seri^f, and showsi 
us how the win- 
ter shoots, now 
sunk to the 
bottom, bore a 
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themselves far from insects, and 
destitute of attractive petals; so 
they have taken in despair to a 
quaint method of fertilization by 
bombardment, so to spe^k — the 
stamens opening in calm weather, 
and dropping their pollen oijt on 
the saucer-like petals, whence the 
first high wind carries it off with a 
burst to the stigma or sensitive 
surface of the^ ^ister flowers. But 
that, though enticing, is another 
story, alien to the philosophy of the 
pond in winter, I will only add 
here that the pond-weed does not 
set its seeds very well, and that 
chances of dispersal are somewhat 
infrequent, so that irregular multi¬ 
plication hv these winter shoots has 
largely taken the place with it of 
normal multiplication by means of 
Tiole and root themselves in the soft mud seedlings. At the same time, we must re- 
by their sharp, awblikc ends; after which member that no prudent plant can venture 
they prepare to undergo their sleepy hiber- to depend for ever upon such apparent pro¬ 
nation. They are now essentially detached pagatjpn by mere subdivision, which is not 
buds or cuttings, analogous to those really (in any true sense) propagation at 
which the gardener artificially lops off and all, but is merely increased area of growth 
*' strikes ” in our gardens. Only, the gar- for the original parent, split up into many 
dener's cuttings have been rudely sliced off divergent personalities; so that the curled 
with a knife, after the crude human fashion, pond-weed Lakes infinite pains all the same to 
while those of the pond-wt&d have beert flower when it can, and to discharge its pollen 
nwady released without injury to the tissues, and disperse its seeds as often as practicable, 
the separation being performed by an act of Only by seedlings, indeed (thatjs to say by 
growth, with all the beautiful perfection that fresh blood—truly new individuals), can the 
marks nature’s handicraft. vigour of any stock lie permanently secured. 

In the soft slimy mud, the shoots of the Sometimes, again, the entire plant retires 
curled pond-weed lie by during 
the frozen period, hearing the noise 
of the gliding skates above them, 
andsuffering slightly at times from 
the dii 11 of the water, but actually 
protected by the great-coat of ice 
from the severest effects of the 
hard weather. Ey-and-by, when 
spring comes again, however, the 
shoots Ixigin to bud put, as you 
see in No, 6, and once more to 
produce the original type of pond- 
weed. The weed then continues 
to form leaves and sjems, and 
finally to flower, which if does with 
a head or spike of queer little 
green blossoms, raised unobtrusively 
above the surface of the water. 

They are yot pretty, because they 
do not depend upon Animals for 
the transference of their pollen. I 
could tell you some curious things 
about these flowers, too, which find 
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to the depths in winter, like the pond-snail. 
This is the case with that pretty floating 
aquatic lily, the water-soldier, whose lovely 
flowers make it a -frequent favourite on 
ornamental waters. In summer it floats; but 
when winter comes it sinks to the bottom, 
and there rests on the mud till spring returns 
again. 

In No. 7 you sec how another familiar and 
fascinating denizen of the pond, the little 
whirligig beetle, provides his winter quarters. 
The whirligig is one of the daintiest and most 
amusing of the inhabitants of our ponds. He 
is a small round beetle, in shape like a grain 
of corn j but as he is intended to sport and 
circle on the surface of the water in the broad 
sunshine, he is clad in glistening mail of 
Iridescent tints, 
gorgeous with 
bronze and gold, 
to charm the 
eyes of his fas¬ 
tidious partner. 

You seldom sec 
whirligigs alone; 
they generally 
dart about in 
companies on 
the surface of 
some calm little 
haven in the 
pond, a dozen 
at a time, pi¬ 
rouetting in and 
out with most 
marvellous gyra¬ 
tions, yet never 
colliding or in¬ 
terfering with 
one another. I 
have often 
watched them for many minutes together, 
wondering whether they would not at last 
get in one another's way; but no, at each 
apparent meeting, they glide off in graceful 
curves, and never touch or graze. They 
go on through figures more complicated 
than the lancers or Sir Roger de Coverley, 
now advancing, now retreating, always in 
.lines of sinuous beauty, without angularity 
or strain, and Apparently without premedi¬ 
tation ; yet never for a second do they 
interfere with a neighbour's mazy dance, 
often as they cross and recross each other's 
merry orbits. Dear little playful things they 
seeq>, as if they enjoyed existence like young 
lambs or children. Sociable, alert, for ever' 
gambolling, they treat life as a saraband, 
but with a wonderfully keen eye for approach* 


ing danger. They look at times as if you ' 
could catch them without trouble; yet pm 
down your hand, and off they dart at once to 
the bottom, or elude you by a quick and 
vigilant side* movement, always on the curve, 
like a good skater or a bicyclist. 

This rapid skimming in curves or circles 
on the surface of the water is produced in a 
most interesting way by the co-operation of 
the various pairs of \egs, which I can best 
explain by the analogy of the bicycle. The 
two shorter and active hind legs produce the 
quick forward dart, just as the main motion of 
the cycle is given it by the back wheel; the 
longer front legs act like the front wheel of 
the cycle in altering the direction ; one of 
them is jerked out to right or left, rudderwise, 

and gives the 
desired amount 
of curve to the 
resulting motion 
according to thfc 
will and necessi¬ 
ties of the insect. 
The steering ofa 
Canadian canoe 
comes very near 
it. Anybody who 
has sculled or 
rowed, indeed, 
knows well the 
extran rdin^ry 
case with which 
a boat ran' he 
shored off in¬ 
stantaneously 
from another, or 
the marvellous 
way in which 
gliding curves 
can Ijc produced 
on the almost unresisting surface of the 
water. The whirligig beetle has a perfect 
steering apparatus in ins long and extensible 
fore-legs, and by their means lie performs 
unceasingly his play of merry and intricate 
evolutions. 

When whirligigs are alarmed, however, 
they dive below the surface as one of a 
pair is doing in f^o. 7 , and carry down with 
them a large bubble of air, for breathing 
purposes, entangled in the joints of their 
complicated legs and the under parts of their ' 
bodies. On this quaint sub lacustrine balloon . 
they subsist for breathing till tjie danger is ■■ 
past and they can come to the top again. 

Early in April, when the weather is fine, 
you begin to see the whirligig beetles dancing 
in and out in companies, like so many water* 
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fairies, on the still top of the pond. They 
prefer calm water; when the wind drives little 
ripples to the eastern end of the pool, you will 
find them practising their aquatic gymnastics 
under lee of the shore on the western side ; 
when an cast wind ruffles the western border, ^ 
you will find them gyrating and interlacing, 
coquetting and pirouetting, fry the calmer* 
eastern shallows. As they mon‘ in • 


the still, glassy sheet of his native 
waters. 

The two larger British water' 
beetles, which are such favourite 
objects in the aquariums of young 
naturalists, do not lead quite so 

_exclusively aquatic a life J they 

===== pass their youth as larvre in' the 
pond, and they return to it in their 
full winged or beetle stage, being 
most expert divers; but they both 
"■-i-ii retire to dryland to undergo their 
_ metamorphosis into a chrysalis, and 

they spend their lime in the pupa- 
case in a hollow in the ground* 
Something similar occurs with many 
other aquatic animals, which are 
thus conjectured to be the descen¬ 
dants of terrestrial ancestors, whom 
the struggle for life has forced to 
embrace the easier opening afforded 
by the waters. 

In this respect, that rather rare 
and beautiful little English water-plant, the 
frngbi^ shown in No. g, has a life-history 
not unlike the career of the water-beetles. 
It is a quaint and pretty herb, which 
never roots itself in the mud, like the curled 
pond-weed, but floats freely about on the 
surface, allowing its long roots to hang down 
like streamers into the water beneath it* 


their whirls, they form little transient 
rirdcs on the water's top, which 
spread concentrically \ and the 
mutual interference of these widen¬ 
ing waves is almost as interesting 
at times as the astonishing velocity 
and certainty of movement in the 
beetles themselves* *So, all summer 
long, they continue their wild areer, 
seeming to earn their livelihood 
easily by amusing themselves* Hut 
as soon as winter approaches, a 
change comes o’er the spirit of 
their dream. They retire to the 
depths, as you may observe in No* 8, 
and bury themselves in the mud 
w h i le the jiond is froxei i over* 
During this period they indulge in 
a good long nap of sortie five or 
six months* and, awaking refreshed 
in April, come to the surface once 
more, where they begin their gyra¬ 
tory antics jill over again, da capo. 
It is a merry life; and though the 
whirligig ■ can fly, which he does 
occasionally, J Lis no wonder he 
prefers his skimming existence on 
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The short stum or stork is submerged; the 
leaves expand themselves freely and loll 
on the surface. Like most other floating 
water-leaves which thus support themselves 
on the top of the water, they are almost 
circular in form-a type familiar to all 
of us 1 in the white and yellow water-lily, 
and" also in the beau Li fill little t fringed 
limnanthemum which stars the calmer 
readies on the upper Thames, The reason 
why floating leaves assume this circular 
shape is easy to jicrcdve ; they need no 
stout stalk to support them, like aerial 
foliage, the water serving to float them 
on its surface : and as they find the 
whole surround 


it fixes its residence. The t males and 
females grow on separate plants, and aquatic 
flics act as their ambassadors, Such is the 
Slimmer life of the frog bit, while fair weather 
lasts ; but, Jike all other pond denizens, ii 
has to reckon in the end with the frozen 
season. 

It does so in a way slightly deferent from, 
though analogous to, that of tile j curled 
pond-wced. No. 10 'shows you the froghir 
after tile flowering season is over* when it 
begins to anticipate the approach of winter. 
It then sends oul slender runners, like 
those of the strawberry vine, on the end 
of ouch of which is formed a winter bud, 
which answers 


ing space free 
from compel i 
tinn, with no 
oilier plants to 
interfere with 
them, as in the 
crowded mea¬ 
dows and hedge¬ 
rows of the land, 
they s pr ca d 
freely in the sun¬ 
shine on every 
side, drinking in 
fiom tlie air the 
carbonic acid 
which is the 
chief food of 
[i 1 a n l s, h u d 
building it up 
into their own 
tissues under Th-■ 
influence of so 
abundant a sup- 
p 1 y o f solar 
energy. In short, 
the round shape 
Is that which 
foliage naturally 
assumes when 



to the winter 
shoots of the 
curled pond 
weed, fly aud-by, 
1 lie pond will 
freeze, anil the 
floating leaves of 
the frogbit will 
be frozen and 
killed with iL 
llut the pmdeiiL 
plant provides 
for its own sur¬ 
vival in the per¬ 
son of its off¬ 
shoots, which 
art' not its young, 
but integral jlarts 
of its own indi¬ 
viduality. Lt lills 
Lhcm u ith starch 
and oilier rich 
foodstuffs for 
g ro u j t h n e \ t 
season. About 
the time when 
the pond grows 
cool, the buds 
detach them- 


there is no competition, no arehilei’tLiral or 
engineering difficulty, plenty of food, and 
plenty of sunshine. 

The«frogbit as a whole, then, is not sub 
merged like the curled pond w-ced; it flfiafs 
unmoored on tht: surface. Lt is not rooted, 
but free. Vet when it comes to flowering, it 
has to quit the water, just like the great w ater- 
beetles, and emerge upon the open air above, 
so as to ex[x>se its flowers to the fertilizing 
insqcts. These flowers are extremely dqjicate 
and beaulifift, with three papery white petals, 
and a yellow centre ; they make the plant 
a real ornament to all the ponds where 


sHces, like the wilder shoots of the pond- 
weed, and slowly descend by their own 
weight to the bottom. Hut they do not 
mot themselves there, as the pond-weed 
^shoots did ; they merely by, like the 
w hirligig beetles, arf you can see one of them 
preparing to do in the left-hand corner of 
No. ro. All the living material is drained 
From the leaves into these winter bulbs. The 
pond freezes over, and the remnant of the-, 
floating leaves duchy ; but the buds lurk' 
quietly in the w T arm mud of the bottom, 
protected by a covering of close-filling scale- 
leaves. 
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in No 11 we learn the end of this quaint 
1 ile domestic drama. Spring has come, and 
e |K>nd has thawed again- The winter , 
ids of the frogbit now undergo certain 
■ jongy internal changes, due to warmth 
:id growth, which make them lighter — 
sseu their specific gravity, Air-cells are 
Icveloped in them. So they begin to rise again 
ike bubbles*to the .surface. Von can see in 
he illustration one bud still entangled in the 
lime on the 
HjtromjiyfoLlier 
iusL starling to 
Tncrge ; a third 
rising ; ami a 
fourth ami fifth 
• jji the surface 
if the pool. Two 
11 '.ore have ul- 
1 raily risen ; one 
uf-tliese is just 
putting forth its 
tirst few kidney 

dialed leaves ; 

mother has now 
grown pretty 
strong, and is 
sending out a 
ru nner, fr o m 
which a third 
little plant is 
even loginning 
10 jlevelop. Ill 
lime, hundreds 
tif *urh run mis are sent forth in every 
direction, till the surface of Lhc jkjiuI, in 
suitable places, is covered with a network o! 
tangled and interlacing fmgbits. They always 
seem to me in tins way the plant counterparts 
of tlie whirligig beetles ; and it is because of 
this queer analogy in their mode of life that 
I haVb figured the two here in such close 
connection. 

Indeed, I hope 1 have now begun to make 
it dear to you that the difference of habit 
between plants and animals is not m arly so 
vast as most people imagine. It is usual jo 
think of animals as active, but of plants as 
merely passively existing. I have tried, hero 
and elsewhere, to lay stress rather upon the 
moments in life when plants are doing sow?' 
ffthigt and thus to suggest* to my readers the' 
close resemblance which really exists between 
their activities and those of animals. The 
more you watch plants, the more will you 


fmd how muefc this is true. And in a case 
like that of a pond frozen in winter, where 
both groups have to meet and face the self¬ 
same difficulty, it is odd to note how exactly 
similar are the various devices by which 
either group has succeeded in surmounting it 
When you skate carelessly over the frozen 
pond in winter, you never perhaps* reflect 
upon ail the wealth of varied life that* lies 
asleep beneath your feet. Tlut it is there in 

abundance. The 
smaller newt, to 
be sure, has 
gone ashore to 
hibernate : but 
his great crested 
brother lurks 
somnolent in 
the mud, like a 
torpid bear or 
a sleepy dor¬ 
mouse., Frogs 
huddle buried 
in dose-jjacked 
groups at the 
centre, massed 
together in the 
soil ooze for 
warmth and 
company. Many 
kinds of aquatic 
snails slumber 
j icaeea bly hard 
by, with various 
beetles bes i 1 .I e the w h i rl Eg igs.* As for 
eggs and spawn and larva; or pupse, as 
well as |>cLLy c rustaceans, you could count 
them by the dozen. Seeds are there, 
too, and buried plants of water-crowfoot, 
and winter shoots and winter buds, and a 
whole world of skulkers. The pond seems 
dead, if yon look only at its hard and frozen 
top ; but in its depths it incloses for kind 
alter *kmil the manifold hope of a glorious 
resurrection. I.ct May but come back with a 
few genial suns, and forthwith, the water- 
crow loot spreads its white sheet of tender 
bloom ; the whirligig dances anew; the new ts 
acquire their red and orange spots and their 
decorative crests; strange long-legged creatures 
stalk on stilts over the glass of the calm hays, 
and tadpoles swarm black* and fat in the 
basking shallows. 'Hie pond, it seems, was 
not dead but sleeping. Spring sounds its 
clarion note, and all nature is alive again. 
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KKHAFK there is nothing that 1 
is more annoying to the average 
woman who wishes to marry a 
|pari[eiilar nun than lo mt 
him ean ied ok In s* aue oilier 
iu)tn;ifi imli -- noi l: i■ L1 i: i,l; 
married at :ilf be inmv annoying (<> A woman 
than llie failure In tn;m) ihe m .jii she kmcn< 

No OIK' ran douhl thru iliiTi- mmany 
most peasant spinsters, no ■ 11 l^l■ r in lia lir>l 
bloom nl vnutk wlm would iiialo- f\ec lEi nl 
will's, mul one has nib -ji I n -i j I mi r [ a M ■< f (41 
sir siarh women Il-I'i unmani. d. while ntln-r 
women, ill no !l ■> f il 1 -I silfii-Muj In ihe-e 
pleasant >[nuslei s L .01 ■ oJL l-m 1 lili 11 a■<J. 

'I Ills r; J1 i J I idler dungs l kor tmlitvij 
Cilust mr lo I oink di-re lias k >-0, and Miir i-, 

tl glVUl IlMMlil'ration ri| I III ■ i!l die f ■.I r J i if 

Spinsters who v Mi In 111,11 M-. U !! 1 1 ■ ■ ik is is 
nnirli that is imp-datable in ik- ug-- nun 
ill unmen uh rj mv I"'' 1'I iii'’i i . In nl i.n 
nun iagi \ I inii i ■ slink tn ■ 1 ■ ! ■ : 1 w } w a 
thoroughly UU r w ' > 111. l m v. 1 m ■ | ,n i< m liUP i 
ninny lo a -mg k Hie -■ n n\\, i m it. 

limit-- n| gn: jl I L.M ■ ■ .ii:>! • >[ di-f h 

her ,U1 r:11 mi'ii' ■■■ ■ inn i i k’ r-!i..ri,^ 
most likrlv 1 11 r : 11 [ hei in a I l.i i: n : 1 

bill this is -eld’ ' 1 J 1 [lulle, i lL it 

! l:MI r oi ! M 11 H u \: 

1 L r. ' I . 


un 


■n 




endeavour uE spinster-, and wishing to s a 
lower malme spinsters (hail one dors Si r, ] 
have applied myself lo the task of finding u, r. 
a ] L it nl ridious and, I hope, valuable lk * 
.is lo a woman's ehanee nf marriage, airordm.; 
to k-T age mid her eivi! i ondiliotK The lab 
lias in it Keen an ea-v one, tor, with lh.- 
e\i rjp||n|i n| a seaji[\ invesligaborf of thi , 

i nl L'l i ■-! m- shbji et a! m ■ 


an nikial in llu of 
( leiietal (and u1m>e |. = . 
n|jf r if d.rrt J. on i jric ■ 

]n ,1 J l ]. 1 11 1 i thm I- : 
l'-| ]i 'l s. 111 L M WI lllUtl 

I I m\ (■ had t* i n ni fa 
l! 1 \ ■ -i 1;:., itii -II, baser l . 
n L i,j;i i ul I i unld 1 1r11] 


ii thirty wars a^o la. 
re of the ■ Ki'gislrai 
aiv ni nv, of rom’v' 
jj_i\i■ rr ;inv aljrntioi, 
IK \i iv important 
:o nish to many. Pi 
■ 1‘Mirrrlv mrlrpeiiilrm 
dii iileps i ret i-nt rais 
die nllii lal rerords. 


i S 0 , lllTr l \ 

} 1 !I.:l I- ib- 
her d> me : 

Jnl if M <11 H 

Lime- ] jy i'! l: ni r n ! M 11H li i: .r n i L 11 ns n v . hi 
diirction. b\ a unman, 'p; hr. r eiM ii .iiom 1" 
marrv, is not ( arrii d r.nt v. i: ii am. ■ l> ai i>a a 
as lo niio is i hr m a i-r huh 11 u n i > i m.i \ \ \ I n - i. 

I mean, when l sn Llf iii"-l Ikefi man. 
lliar I lie ;ivri;i^i' ii ■ ‘mail h,i s ;d .| n; i 'K' ’I:' 
knoi\]rd n L;r of Il>- [aU iliat, lj ■ '-i n 1 1 \ nu. to hi o 
age mill her - nil rohdllinli -piusl'.-l or 

widi.i’ivk tins or thru iimu] i < if me n. and 
the i nan's eivrl t ni n In n <n * !.>. r b.n 1 n dor ot 
Widoivi i ), nijiy In; pointed In a- tin; jl'oiifi 
who slipplv lhf J In -\ i liatiee n| .^ui'ee-s to ll i ( 
woman whiling to marry, w hde nLin !' groups 
of iin.-n may be sliuwn to In r with whom her 
duui'C of rni'ii l iage is pi ;ie; ii a IK nih 

For example, a huehelor ayed ^ is 

wonli h.> a woman as a maiTVirie n an filh 
young baelndnis at ag* s i ^ \ tor L] i■ i lianee 

Of the older man m.iriviru within one \em 
is fil'tv -fi rims its great as I he eliam e ot one < p| 
tile younger men. dliis h an rMivim- iav. 
put'prjsi-ly ehn^eh to illusliali' my wnn[- : t>ut 
;i 1 jarbelor aged 2$ ^.| is wort Ii [1 tree t imes 

ns murh to a woman as a many mg man 
as a haehelor aged ^5 - p|. This is die sort 
of inloniiaiinu that E ha\e to imparl to 
unmarried women, and it is wvtlh noting. 
Reuognisihg this waste of misdirected 

il?'A l-y J> 
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first, let me direct attention to Diagram 

* '■ ,1. t, TWh shows the varying chances of 

; .irri:ige possessed by spinsters of the ages 
< ntioned, from ages 15 — 19 to ages 55 -fi.p * 
\r see that a spinsters heal chance of 
ji.image is at ages 25 29, f^i then one 

i rinsler of every eight spinsters, of these ages, 

11.inks within one year. The competition 
nr the tiny* wedding-ring which, in each of 
lu se flight groups of spinsters, encircles the 
-■lack dot that represents the one spinster 
J10 mur^tts in eaeli group, become* greater 
is age aiUanees, until at ages ^5 04 

Tidy one spinster marries in everv 40=5 
spinsters ol these ages: only one o[ the dots 
in cnilr Ills! group ol \o. 1 i* mutolfim in 1 hy 
[lie liny ring, the gd] other dots (or spinsters] 
tiring left unmarried. I may si v 11 iaL at ages 
05 and upwards, the wedding nog is si eiEij d 
by only one spinster in spinsters aged 

fi-f and upwards the chance ol" marriage tuts 
dropped to its lowest point, 

• The practical hint that is given tr h spinsters 
hv Diagram \o> 1 is, * l Make hay while die 
sun shines,’ 1 /e, at ages 20 H) ; don't 
frivol with men no! likelv to mairv, lor these 
are the years when a spinster \ eha nee ol 
marriage is highest. I ,:Uer, I shall tell 
spinsters which men ore likely to niarrv them 
at these and other ages. 

Widows are formidable rivals nf spmders , 1 
I’or example, compare the following rates of 
rejnairiage of widons with [hnv 11! >pinsiem 
just given in Xu. 1 : 


You may pay: 41 Spinsters are all right, 
then; ft>f they take 924 tedding rings in 
every 1,000 rings that are put on to the 
fingers of brides/’ True, but these results 
me based merely on the total number of 
marriages tlial take- place; limy do not take 



Ivd&v/:: v.i : , , ;d; i e 4 f';Fipoi]Mv^iAu r >. 


Ilii.Wc.dW Mil O^^J'idtiflOrUftlilfViF^I 


This little statement shows that, through 
out life, a widow’s chance of re-marrying i> 
greater than a spinster s chance of mam iug, 
for, although at ages 29 a spinsln/ 

chance is slightly heller than a widow’s 
chance at age 2 ^ — 44, vet, as at ages go >gg 
a spinsters chance is much less than a 
widows chat ice at ages 25 .gp the dis 
advantage for ages 2 ^ 44 is distinct]V on 

the sale of the spinster* 

Jn No, 2 we see how marriages are made 
up of the four pairs ol nu n and women who 
marry. Thus: 

S|>»]^li - ] s j^n! I'; 11 . !■ 1 ■ -1 1 

-S|hii^[.f'.Hilnl Whlutu 

W ill' ,1 IlM WlU'HlL't 

It illjUS , r Ll|lJ I h[L''Jll-|h>E 

Tul.iJ 


into the account the proportion ol spinsters 
w|>o # m;niv lo the total number of spinsters 
u[ cacti age in lh< r country (as was done rn 
\o. 1), nor do they show llu: proportion of 
widows whi * re-niarrv, to die total numlier 
of widows, at each age, in the countrv, as was 
[lone in tlic little comparative -aatemeiit as 
Id widows’ and spinsters’ chances pet given. 
There arc many more spinsters than ‘widows, 
and thus, of course, many ni1 ' lv spinsters 
marry : bn I if you take 100 widows ni any age 
and 100 spinsters of die same age, the widows 
will (011 re marriage) take more wedding- 
rings than the spinsters. 

To illustrate this point I have prepared 
Xo/ g which* shows the tun roa^hment iff tho 
willow, who takes more than her “fair share" 
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IMIHSHAfU or BACH£i.GR?>. 


WIDOWERS MARRIED HY WIDOWS, 


IFAtK fllAK! OF WIDOWERS. 


J 


> Th^ MuiThi.u 1iMK- l:I "T [Im \\ fiT.■ :? rln ■ ■ I' i!li l SjiinMiT. Wiltin'., fi-n U:-in.uii.<t;c; h l.iki' liinnc ttinn Thn.-i■ 

1 f L bir -OtiirO Lit 1 M .til I !,H Lil ]' Ik * ,1 111 I U'ii 1 11 -J f|>. I W it | p, -LJ( I; L k i 1 L;_^ i Ul n 1 111 ■ ■ h ■ '1311 [ I 111' [ I IL’ f' 'I I ^ IHH m. ■..' H ■. nr I] LLL ITJ ujj ^ wjllnw.: 


of men witfhmf /ur pr*:r?‘>hs fan- 

bnmi or hvsbouifs. 

Here are the facts : j 

r V.- r .Mt.fc. ■ 

IklH'ln ll I I 'n 1 .4 J. I_ 1 L ]iy W il I I IVL V ] L . . ... I .... I 

Will.., . 1. I" r ’ . r r,. r . 

TIUlS. JtJl CVel'V 1,000 ] ]u fol’S who dnUlId 
fall to widows, r,o^5 are manii <1 hy widows ; 
and as regards widowers, instead of i.cioo, 
widows lake i, |0y ! This is hardlv fair to iho 
Spinster* i-speciully as all lln.so widows have 
already Jiad at least one liushmid. w ho is ma 
included in till 1 a hove ivmlK and the 
practical hint given to ^Hosiers hv hi.igram 
No. 3 ts hr wary of the w id<m' with the 
downcast. eye, if Mir man ym fumy gels into 
her soeii tv. 1 IIUV sav I ha l tile laigJ'M egress 


15 10 to f>5 and upwards, A sister, or a 

widow who knows her own ago—has merely 
h> look in No, \ for 1 lie- hlark line at the 
end o| which is written lire age, and she will 
see how she stands as < ompai'ed with other 
women who are her m.ih in matrimony. I 
lean t 111 have to say hat widows take the 
lira two planes in No. , t . and that* in propor¬ 
tion fa (ho twmfar of w- fan's in this i'oon(f\\ 
iT-rtf _v .//, tluse \ iiuj; widows are die 
champion marrying u< .non. However, spin- 
^li.-vs lu-ed not feel d;■' umvigeil* for, luckily 
for lliein, lhere are n- ! nearly so many of 
ihe^e dangerous widow as there are spinsters. 

I do nut give the ;u ,il numerical equiva¬ 
lents of the hlark ! as in No, 4* as the 
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over their fair share of hninPors is taken hy 
widows aged 20- ’4, anil of w/tfaTivrSy hy 
widows aged 20 ---24. and 2 5 34. 'There¬ 

fore, widows aged 20 -34 are more dangerous 
rivals to Spinsters Mian widows at other ages. 

IPiugram No. 4 gives a bird's-eye view of, 
the respective chances of women (spmstbrs 
and widows, separately) at various ages from 


lines themselves 'speak plainly enough as 
regards the comparisons they illustrate. 

I11 No. 5 we have the respective values of 
widowers as compared with bachelors- as 
marrying men. This is a rather useful little 
statement, and it sliows that, at all ages, the 
chance of a widower re marrying is greater 
than that of a bachelor marrying. For con- 
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flr ACES 20-2/,.,TEN WIDOWERS ARE WORTH 11^ BACHELORS. 

2 5 _ 3 /f» * . - | b 

- 35 - 44 ., . 30 

. 45 - 54 , . 

■ 55 ~t 4 i * . * » 38 * 

. ^SArtouP', . .. „ 4-3 * 


No. 5 . ■ The ive 

. 1-1 ”i Miili-'l ii Iji h-l-. The 
1 Lfh i/[ H 1 ' :i tH,Lir\ ill;; 111; 


fillies *4 Wjili wei - s ,\tal nf Jhiehclnrs :i^ jiim-ry. 
e;i]iHT uf file WL<i<'U ei' i.% : 1 1 11,lj-l re.iter t hn 


wniumag I have, at each group of ages in NT. 
5 , given the value, in bachelors, of ten 
tvidowers. Kor e.vamplo, at ages g^ -jj, ten 
widowers are worth thirty haehelors, slj that 
if a woman who wishes to marry have the 
opportunity of attracting three haehelors and 
one widower, all of ages g^ -- | j, she llad 
I letter go lor the widower, as tils chancy of 
marrying is worth the rum- 
l>ined chamvs of all die I WJHOWi K .*■ r,v 
three bachelors, This is a I 

very usehtl hint to women, I 

alltl No. 5 supplies Ollier I 

hints. I 

Ill No. ft we have a v ., . , 

statement ol the relaiive 
values (>1 wnlow< rs as inaliving men in 
uecordmn e with the age ol die widower. 
The lowest value of a widower is at ages 
ft 5 and upwards, and this value is taken aV 
the unit liy whieh to measure the values v f 
dowers at all voung'-r age:-, ,'Hms, a 
widower aged ?. y -g.| ^ ^ orih gM wi< lowers 
ayed and upwards, and he is worth I'stlm 


more than three widowers 
BACHELORS. ^cd 45 -54 (38 to is). 

« Similarly, a widower aged 

35 —44 ™ worth rather over 
* Lwo widowers aged 45 54 } 

, ami so on. 

, These essentially practical 

hints to women w4io wish 

Jiliiiryjinj :U Ml.- t£ j in - t | T y will. L hope, llO 

it ! k:iiJ “ I LLU n| 11 n 1 L 1 1 1 7 

recognised t>y women and 
anted on. They are put as 
clearly and as practic ally as* possible, and 
intellects which ran nfasVr the mysteries of 
IKipcr dicssgulkniS and the intricacies of a 
cookery hook will not, l feel sure, fail to 
Inflow tile gist of llie .somewhat novel 
information l am noiv imparting Lo the 
unmarried women of 111 is country, 

One of the must valuable pieces of ilif'or- 


, 7 4 W/POWL'k r i italic"I'V tflKC'S 


,11 Il.-'S L.r \VLi I■ Ivlf I-; f m.ll f'iilh;^ |I»E |L, E: 1 Un_‘ ftjjt'i 0 ,ltrd :i.KlVl\ 

niation now given is that contained in 
I h.igram No. 7. Mere we have set out, in 
tlu: order of value, Urn respective values 
of wide avers ami f if baehrh irs - as m:i rryiug 
men. The Fin n who marry most, in propor¬ 
tion to tile number of them in this country, 
are widowi-m aged .35 gj : there are not, 
ot eiiursr, ye ititiNV widowers a^ed 25 gg as 
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there are men tn some o( the other 
groups, but when yon do come aefoss one 
of these widowers aged 25 - 34, you niay 
feel sure that he belongs to the group of 
men that are the best marrying men 
there are* He is worth, as a marrying man, 
a good deal more than a bachelor aged 
2 5 "— 34 -* See in No. 7 the much shorter 
black * line that relates to bachelors, aged 
25—34- 

Notice. also, that llu: Inst three places in 
No. 7 are taken hv widowers. TJmse three 
loading groups, which <\miprise widowers aged 
20 * 44, show that these men arc men who 
should not be 1 neglected by women who wish 
to marry in favour of such cnjuparaiively 
worthless men (/>,, worthless as marrying 
men) us bachelors at ages 20 rj, ] p 

45 5a, etc. Not oncol these bachelors is 

lU'arly so valuable as a widower who is 
included by the lirsi three black lim s 
in No. £; there are* < il course, juauv 


the young ones who art* really almost worth¬ 
less (as marrying men), may not infrequently 
mislead the young woman who wishes to 
marry, owing to the encouragement by 

the bachelor of an entirely fallacious 

opinion in t^u woman's mind as regards 
his own value. Table No will be useful 
to women as a corrective for this little fallacy 
Manj' women lose their chance pf marriage 
during the very best period of their lives, 
owing to a mistakcN direction of their 
energies towards men who are practically 
of very small value as possible husbands* 
'This may be pleasant, but it is certainly* 
hiofish, if the woman really wish to 

ruarr v. (1 speak wit I.. prejudice 1 , for I 

am manietk) 

If a woman lei her b-st years go by, in 
frivolling with men who :,:v of small value as 
possible husbands, she 1 .»■ day realizes the 
lact that she wishes in ; irrv -and finds it 
difficult. WrJ], I waul I help these women. 


I Bachelor at agls 20 - 24 - k. worth 3 b Bachelor at ages IS 1 9. 

I . . 25-34- - 50 .. IS 10 . 

II , 35-/; 4 - . 17 - IS-14 

I - .. /s -34 , 6 e- 19 . 

11 .. 55-64. . 2 ~ I19. 1 


more bachelors of these ages than there 
arc widowers : bur, man for man, the 
widower is a 1 nuHi better l * chance" than 
the fatehelor. 

The respective values nr bachelors, of 
different ages, i-i given in No. S. The 
liachdor whose value is lowest is he at ages 
15 — j n, and tins lowest value has bun 
taken as the unit by which to measure 
the value of bachelors at the other ages 
up to age h|, f bachelors aged 65 and 
t upwards are even less valuable as marry¬ 
ing men — than those aged J5- ip, See 
No. 7*) 

We see, in No. K, that a bachelor aged 
25—34 is worth fifty bachelors aged 15 jo„ 
as regards the chance of his marrying within 
the year. And it is worth noting that a 
bachelor aged 35--14 is worth nearly three 
bachelor!) aged 45 -54, a bachelor aged - 
45 -54 being worth just three of those 
n g«i 53 r >4, 

It is rather useful to give these com* 
tknrativc statements as to the respective 
values of bachelors at different ages, and as 
to thb respective values of bachelors ftml; 
t widowers, etc*; for some bachelors, especially 


ft ihi-ir time has gone I 1 gelling any man 
they fancied, tile besl thu g they can do is fo 
lind out who an: the mos 1 likely men lo marry 

them t/w. 

hi.igram No. 0 routairri a broad summary 
o! llic following facts : 
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Thus, after age 3^, the spinster's best 
chance is with widowers, and she will do well 
to select widowers of the ages stated, which 
vary according to her own age* 

Ivwn widows may be glad of a prac¬ 
tical hint on this score — for they, like 
spin sters, fri vo l t (> the dc Lii me nt of 
their chance of remarriage, although not 
to so great an extent as spinsters 
frivol. 






A WOMAN'S 
Here is a statement for widows 
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As with spinsters after 

.fge SO LI ] SO Willi 

widows, the best men In 
go for are widowers. 

The In re g ni ug st:i [ e 
incuts show those mar¬ 
riages which mtaf ojfci? 
occur. KuU as this is a 
uyry valuable part of my 
subject, [ have also in 
instigated Hie mallet .is 
to who are she tnoM likely 
iniii lor ivumrii l.n many, 
Ikim-iI on (In- inm 1111 -r of 
Midi men in the popula 
lion — a somewhat dif- 
fe re n [ in a ( to i from 
that ju>t discussed, and 
which is perhaps more 
valuable, 

liy this ltu-lhod, 1 find 

that J ; - 
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group ot 

ages, we Lji-t the following 
very interesting and valu¬ 
able results, which showy 
for every ioo spinsters 
who marry at oaeh age, 
and tor e\ ery ioo widows 
who marry at eadi age, 
the numbers who marry 
bachelors and widowers, respeeliwlv 
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This tdls spinsters that from ages 15 44 

their best chance, by fur, is to marry 
, barhdors ; at ages 35 44 their chance with 

bachelors is still belter than with widowers ; 
but at ages 45 and upwards, tire best c hance 
of the spinster is to marry a widower. And 
for willows, their ehamv at ages 15 -* 34 is by 
far tEie best with bachelors : alter ‘age 34 , 
with wylowers. * 

'These results an: based not merely on the 
number of marriages which actually occur 
- as in Xu, ij tmt also 
u pt/n" the respec tive 
mi m hers of spinsters, 
widows, bachelors, and 
widowers in the popu¬ 
lation Lit rat h group of 
age, A nd, therefore, 
these results are mom 
accurate than those in 
No. (j, although there 
is itoi very ujueli dif 
Ii o nee between the two. 
'These results give to 
spinsters an intension of 
live years in which lo 
ill ar ry bar helors (/h., 
from ago 40 to age 44 ), 
and they give lt> widows 
live years less in which 
In man y bachelors (/i\, 
from age 40 to age 44 }* 
Women who wish to 
marry, and especially 
spinsters, may certainly 
help themselves to attain 
their wish by acting on 
some of the hints i have 
given lis to their chances 
of marriage at various 

ages, and to various nun, 
To encourage these un- 
lua rried women still 
more, I have found out i 
with approximate ac¬ 
curacy the number of 

spinsters, widows, bache¬ 
lors, and widowers, at 
eac h group of ages, who 
arc in this roimli'y ul the 
I think dial spinsters will 
be agreeably surprised to End that there are 
many more marriageable men-, than they 
imagine. Thu popular idea that there are 
three women to every man is wholly fallacious, 
and when we deduct all the married men 
an<^ womci^ now in Thigland and Wales 

(the facts are not available* for Scotland 

or for Ireland) we get the .following rather, 
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Interesting results for person i aged zo and 
upwards* 
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We see that as regards spinsters and 
... bachelors, at ages 20 and upwards, the excess 
*bf spinsters is only 75 in every l,ooq bachelors 
—by no means a disquieting excess of 


with ages 15—19, 50 as to include some 
younger women and men than are included 
# by the summary just given 
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We see that at the first two dge-groups, 
15 -19 and 20 24^ there are actually mere 

bachelors and widowers than there art 
spinsters and widows. At age-group, 25— 
34, l ho excess of marriageable women over 
marriageable men commences with ail excess 
of seventy-two in every 1.000 bachelors and 
widowers. This is only an excess of women 



spinsters for spinsters to contemplate. ,The 
.widows out-number the widowers by more 
than 2 to r ; there am 230 widows to every 
100 widowers, and this excess of widows, 
Coupled with the superior re-marriage rates of 
widows over spinsters {to which I have already 
directed the attention of spinsters), does tend 
to work Against the interests of spinsters who 
wish to many. p 

It is rather interesting to split up the 
excess of marriageable women over marriage¬ 
able men, just shown, into the various 
age-groups, so that marriageable women may 
'see how they stand at each group cl ag jf, 
in regard to the number of rden who*are; 
, available as possible husbands. I will begin 


to the extent of seven per ioo men, and this 
slight excess of marriageable: women is in 
respect of the ages 25-34, so that at a 
spinster's best years for her chance of marri¬ 
age (ages 20 29, see 1 diagram No. 1), we 

may say that there are practically as many, or 
more, marriageable men as there are women. 

At die nest age-group, 35—44, a lot of 
riidows enter the fold, and this fact, com 
bined with the excess of spinsters over 
bachelors at ages 35—44 (305,000 spinsters, 
256,000 bachelors ; excess of spinsters, 
49,000), causes the number of marriageable 
women at these ages* to exceed the number 
of marriageable men to the extent of nearly 
40 per 100 men. 
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At the Jater ages, 45 and upwards, the 
excess of women over men increases, but this t 
excess is mainly due to an excess of widows, 
for, at ages 45; and upwards, there are actually 
more widows in our population than spinsters ; 
the respective numbers of spinster^ and 
widows, iii every too marriageable Women, 
being:— > 
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U> i wid^n 1 ; but, to Jltcml friir-tlnli*, L h-^vc hUltrtl the results ji>i 
nbuvf. | 

We see that, at ages 45 ami upwards, the 
widow's are considerably in excess of the 
spinsters in our population, and at these 
later ages, 4a and upwards, the marriageable 
men arc considerably in extrss of f/te 


for cadi group of ages the marriage-rate of 
widows with the marriage-rate of spinsters, 
the marriage rate of widows being represented 
by the zig-zag lino which is always seen above 
the lower line in No, to, which represents 
the marriage-rate of spinsters in tiie -ears 
1^70 -1872, * 

ilert is the comparison: - 
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increased the advantage over spinsters which 
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spinsters, and, but Tor the large number of 
widows who arc then the formidable rivals 
of spinsters, the latLev would have much less 
difficulty in gelling married than is usually 
the case with spinsters at these mature ages, 
rhisjfacl, as do many of the <4 hers 1 have 
pointed out to spinsters, gives emphasis to 
the adage, 14 Make hay while the sun shines 
or, in other words, don't frivol with men of 
small value as possible husbands when you 
are at the period of life when your chance of 
marriage is greatest viz., at ages 20- 29* 1 
However, I am glad to be able to state Tor 
the encouragement of spinsters that the 
competition of widows is not so keen now as 
it was in the years 1879 1H72, to which 

Diagram No, lorelates. "Thischart compares 


they had nearly thirty years ago ; at all the 
orhei> ages the spinster has succeeded in 
lessening the great advantage of the widow 
shown by No. io, and to an appreciable 
degree. 

1 Jiagram No. 1 t contrasts the marriage- 
rales of the three parts of the United King¬ 
dom, of which Kngland stands highest as a 
marrying country* The highest marriage-rate 
in the registration divisions of Knghind is in 
the County of Ixmdon. With this last hint to 
women who wish,to marry, I conclude this 
inquiry into a woman’s c hance of marriage, 
expressing the hope that ilu: information now 
given to spinsters may be of practical value 
to these ladies, and so 1 say to them—Fare 
y<; well. 


Vol, **. ■ 35 . 












The 'Alimiral j Misadventure . 


An U N K1NIS H TCI > C 1 lA r-TK K 

liv (jiE.iiKkT Huron, 


1. 

HE dinnergong was just sound¬ 
ing its noisy warning to the 
hungry occupants of M.M.ti. 
Gigauftfs wardroom one* even¬ 
ing in February, 1897, as 1 
"crossed from my cabin to the 
Admirals for dinner. 

We were in the (Grecian Archil>ehigo with 
the Eastern Division of the Mediterranean 
Fleet; and the Gigfinti(\ one of the latest 
class of battleships, was the flagship, carrying 
Vice-Admiral Stanhope, t’.IL, whose flug- 
Jieutenant 1 had the honour of being during 
the whole of His long and eventful command 
in those waters. We had that afternoon left 
the Island of Lesbos, altera week’s stay, and 
we had evidently intended slaying there far 
longer, when suddenly a telegram from 
what quarter 1 did not yet know- had sent us 
packing at ail hour's notice. ( 

Affairs at Constantinople had been serious 
for some ttme -most serious, indeed ; and in 
common with everyone fore and aft the ship, T 
surmised that our proceedings must be in some 
way connected with the course of events there. 
My curiosity was, in fact, thoroughly roused, 
the more so that 
the Admiral^ with 
unusual reticence, 
had st udiously 
avoided any refer¬ 
ence: to our ulti¬ 
mate destination 
throughout the 
day. Admiral 
however, are curi¬ 
ously like ordinary 
mortals in most 
ways, and I hoped 
that after dinner, 
when the generous 
wine had begun to 
do its work, ho 
would jjrove more 
communicative. It 
was, therefore, wifti 
more than usual 
interest that I 
obeyed the sum¬ 
mons of the loudly 
clanging gong, anti 
entered the * Ad- 
in i ra l T s ra bin. 

Punctual as ever 


in Human Dipixjmacy* 

K.M.A. 

to the second, lie was already in the fore' 
cabin, where: the small table at which we 
dined was gleaming in the soft yellow glow 
of the incandescent lights, with* the sheen 
of brilliant white nnpery, c ut glass, nniUsilver. 

[he Admiral, usu:/l!v so genial, was re¬ 
served ami tac iturn* answering my .attempts 
at conversation in monosydairies, and he had 
a preoccupied and somewhat careworn look. 
Soup, lish, and entree ue consumed almost 
in silence, broken only bv ihe sounds or the 
ship's band each lime the cabin-door opened, 
and the unending throbbing of the great 
engines away down in the heart or the ship. 
Not till the meal was over, and our cigars 
alight, did the Admiral unbent!. 

Harley,’' he said, the strains of the ever- 
impressive 11 Miserere,' 1 trom Verdi’s “Trova-* 
tore,'’ softly floating In upon us, ** [ daresay 
you've been wondering why we left so 
suddenly ibis aEkmoon. and where we are 
u/F to. J did not enlighten you before, 
bi'causc I had not quite made lip my mind 
us to what pail vou were to take in the 
jiffutr on hand r but as 1 have runic to the 
conclusion that you are the best individual to 
help me, I will put vou in possession of the 
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■ facts- you,know, of course," he continued, 

1 that tilings in Constantinople have lately 
been causing grave anxiety to the ( iovcrnments 1 
,4 Kurupe. The patience of our own C«overn- 
numt lias been often enough severely tried, 
jtul to-day, according to the cipher cablegram 
which I received, the Sultan has overstepp'd 
die boundary and the Ambassador has sent 
lor the Heel. I am to concentrate all my 
available strength at ill* Island of Imbros, in 
a bay on pie north side of the island, which 
is well screened from pissing observation- 
jl is, of course, of the utmost importance 
that our movements should be kept entirely 
secret, both from the Turkish (lovernment 
and from the (iovornments who would side 
against England in the event of war, and at 
Imbros we shall he out of the way, and \;et 
only about thirty miles from the mouth of 
tlie 1 tardanelles/’ 

“ And what is to he done then, sir, on our 
arrival at Imbros ? T 

“ The Meet will remain there, while the 
Ambassador will send bis steam ynehl, the 
Imogen*, down to fetch me. He desires to 
see me personally, and give me certain 
instructions regarding the possible, nay, in¬ 
evitable, outbreak of hostilities. I had at 
lirst decided to go up alone, but on second 
thoughts 1 have resolved that you shall" 
accompany me - ’ - . 

p Hut are you quite certain then, jiir, that 
war must result ? " 

if Almost. You sec, although the ISritisli 
(lovernment do not wish to incur the onus 
of actually declaring war, they are making 
certain diplomatic moves which, as far 
as one can tell, must result in war. '['he 
Ambassador is to demand the enforce¬ 
ment of certain drastic reforms, and demand 
also Virh great concessions, that if granted 
would give [England practically the entire 
control of things Kastem, This, loo, 
he is to demand being carried into effect 
within twelve hours of his ultimatum* Now, 
even in the very unlikely event of the IMtfe 
assenting to his propositions, or even promis¬ 
ing to consider them, tile other nations of 
fturope will never agree to them, and this 
will at once precipitate the Armageddon 
which England is at length prejiared fof,* 
Wc shall arrive at Imbros about four tails in 
the morning watch, and anchor in * Divisions 
— lane ahead,’ 'The Imogen* should lie 
awaiting our arrival on the north side of die 
Isle, I wftl give you 3 long general signal 
now, if you will come into the cabin, winch 
will inform the captains of the object of our 
journey, and prepare them for further develop- 
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mcntsT And rising, he led the way into the 
brilliantly lighted cabin, 

II. 

At ft ami. the next ‘day the Meet, still 
steaming in two lines, swept round the N.K. 
corner of the hilly and rugged little Island of 
Imbros^mid dropped anchor there. • 

As the Admiral had expected, the Imogen* 
was already on the spot. 1 followed the 
Admiral down the aeeommoikuion ladder 
into his lft-oared barge; a long, lithe boat 
painted a deep blue, which had- and still 
has, 1 believe -the reputation of being one of 
the best racing boats on the station. We 
were rapidly pulled through the odd half mile 
of clear and sparkling blue water which 
sc| mated us from the Imogen*, whose Com¬ 
mander was standing on her quarter-deck 
waiting to welcome us. 

l£ You are quite ready to proceed, I 
suppose? 1 ' said the Admiral, as soon as we 
were aboard. 

“Unite, sir/' responded the Commander, 
;,.<d in n few moments wc were speeding on 
our wfly. Two hours later wc rounded Cape 
Hellas, and entered the historic. Dardanelles, 
and for the next few hours sped swiftly along 
that famous and strongly guarded channel. 

About ft p.m. we entered the Sea of 
M armora, and at the rate we were travelling 
expected to sight t’oiistanlinonlo between 
10 p.m. and i l p.m., ami exactly at five bdls 
in the first watc h I caught my finst glimpse of 
the wonderful city. U r e dropped anchor 
opposite Tophane, in the midst of a double 
line of passenger steamers from every country 
in Kurupe. 

A small steam-launch, which had been 
wailing our arrival at the landing-stage, now 
rami 1 busily putting up alongside. At the 
Uuuy n dosed carriage was waiting for us, 
and Jien, threading our way past the moonlit 
quays, warehouses, and arsenals of Tophane, 
we were soon clattering along the fine Rue 
Ycni ( liarti he, at the head-of which stood 
our destination, the British Kmbassy. 

The Ambassador received us in person, 
having Limed our arrival to a nieetyj and it 
was 7 a,m. before the interview terminated, 
ami we were rapidly hemifr driven back to 
the landing stage. In an hour's-, time we 
were once more aboard the 1 Imogen*, the 
anchor hoisted, and the fantastic white glory 
of Stamhoul being rapidly left behind us. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, having 
lunched, we*had come on d*ck, and* the 
Admiral was easily discussing'the probable 
course of cventi which woultl result on the 
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Ambassador promulgating liis ultimatum, 
which be was to have done at noon, 

tf They’re in an awful stew by this time at 
.Yildiz Kiosk, I expect,” he said, with a 
certain mischievous rtdish, rubbing his hands 
the while. He was in tho best of humours, 
and coi^ild find fault with nothing. 

Suddenly he stopped dead, and quickly 
glanced at his watch, and from bis rfhtdi to 
me in a questioning way. 

Hcfore I lpid time to inquire the meaning 
of this performaone he ejaculated : “ By 
Jove ! Here it is half-pnsL two, and we don’t 
seem far down the Sea of Marmora ! 1 lliink 
I’ll have a look at the chart !” 

So saying, he walked swiftly to the chart- 
house. 

The Commander happened to meet us on 
the fore and aft bridge, and civilly saluted. 

“Captain Thornton/' said the Admiral, 
“ will you be good enough to show me our 
present ^msition cm the t han ? ” 

The Commander, slightly surprised at this 
request, led the way into the c hart house, 
where a chart lay spread open cm the desk, 
and pointed out our position with a i>air of 
compasses. 

The Admiral suddenly became very grave 
“ I end mo your compasses/' In: said. 
Taking them, he rapidly measured the 


exact distance between the point the Com¬ 
mander had indicated and the? Island of 
* Imbros, It was 150 miles* and I suddenly 
understood the Admiral's discomposure. 

“Thornton/ 1 he said, nervously, cutting 
his words off short and sharp like so many 
pistol-shots, as was his wont, “what’s the 
utmost speed you can knock out of the 
Imogt'tic 1 ” w 

“ II’m—wel 1 , foi 1 r[cen knots, s 1 r? at a 
pinch.” * 

“'['lie utmost—is that the: very utmost she 
can do even under forced draught ? ” * 

“ We might just possibly get a trifle more, 
sir, but I doubt it in fact, sir, fourteen knots 
is more than IVe ever got out of her.” 

* (lood Lord ! ” cried the Admiral. 
“Harley, we shall ruin everything! We 
can't get down to the licet in time ! Who 
would ever have imagined that one couldp’t 
gel more than fourteen knots out of a blessed 
ship like this? What the deuce is to bq, 
done ? " 

“ Hut, sir/' said the ( bmmarider, not quite 
liking the Admiral to speak thus disparagingly 

ol his vessel, “ 1 don’t quite understand-’* 

“ Look here, sir/ 1 interrupted the old 
Admiral, thoroughly exasperated. “ 1 listen 
to me, and by Jove, you jolly well wi/i soon 
^understand. Wo are 150 miles from the 
t t Hoot, which is a good 

twelve or thirteen hours’ 



run, as matters staftd. 
I must be with the FJcet 
by daybreak to-morrow, 
for if war is not declared 
even now it will be by 
then, and now 1 find 
that this wretch of a 
despatch-boat can't do 
it, and that IVet been 
ass enough to forget 
such a vital considera¬ 
tion as the speed of the 
ship which is to take me 
back to my squadron* 
* but get there , l will, 
somehow or other. Look 
here, Harley, can’t you 
think of anything? Don’t 
stand them in that irri¬ 
tatingway -for goodness 
sake say something ! ” 
“Well, sir/’ I replied, 
** { haven’t got plans all 
*eut and c&ried at a 


moment’s notice, but I’ll 
set my wits to work. 
Never fear, we’ll find 
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. ^ome way of getting out of this particularly 
awkward hole.” 

"HYn,” saidhe. “See here, something’s got 
to he done, Harley. In the meanwhile, 
(.'aptnin Thornton, keep her up to the very 
utmost you can get out of her. ' We'll go and 
smoke a cigar, Harley, and see if we can't 
think out some way of getting through all 
right.™ 

Anu together wo defended to the quarter¬ 
deck agaltiL 

We walked up and down for some time 
discussing all sorts of more or less feasible 
plans. 'There was another obstacle, too, that 
we bad overlooked, a most serious one. 

11 1 -et me see," said the Admiral. “ Sun¬ 
set is at (i pan., worse luck. And, by Jove, 
now that T come to ill ink of it, we shn’nY be 
able to get through after sunset. What a 
i unfounded nuisance. They won’t allow any 
vessel to go through, you know, between 
•sunset and sunrise. What on earth is to be 
done ? We can't run the gauntlet of the 
forts in this jimerurk concern, that's certain. 
'They fire at you, you know, if you attempt 
to run through," 

As he sjioke wc turned, and I caught sight 
of our signalman, who had come ail to dip 
the ensign to some passing vessel, liking 
to see what vessel we were saluting, I saw itr 
was a small steamer Hying tju: red flag of 
Turkey. At that instant a brilliant idea 
seized me. 

* Ho you see that flag, sir?" said I to the 
Admiral. 

“ Yes,” he said, drily, “I eertai lly see it 
It’s the Turkish flag. But wliat that has to 
do with the matter we Ye discussing 1 must 
confess I don't quite sex'.” 

“Well, sir," I responded, “that flag has 
just Informed me of a way to get through the 
Dardanelles.” 

11 The deuce it has ! ” lie cried. £[ How ever 
is that going to get us through ? ” 

"Well, sir, it suddenly struck mo that, 
although no other vessels are allowed through 
the Dardanelles after subset, Turkish men-of- 
vvar arc." 

“Harley, yon doirt for an instant think 
I'm going to sail under that vile rag, do 
you ? No, sir; I’ve nevor sailed under false; 
odours as yet, and I’m not going to begin 
now, that’s very certain,” he .added, with a 
touch of truly British pride, 

“ lint, sir, I've not even hinted at your 
doing so 3 h the least.# Nothing could be 
furtber from my mind. Besides, sir,” I 
added, maliciously enjoying his bewilderment 
now that l had found a way out of our 


difficulty,* “vessels don’t fly their colours 
after sunset." 

“Well, then, how on earth do you 
propose-” 

“This is my idea, sif. It's a rather risky 
thing to do--in fact, perhaps you won't relish 
doing it at all”—I knew the grim qld .sea- 
dog would, though —“but I think wo* can 
get through with it all the same." 

“ Out with it, man ; don't hang in the wind 
any longer. If it'll get me thjongb, 111 do 
anything—so long as itY* not dishonourable." 

“ Do vcm remember, sir, that when we 
passed C'hannk-Kalesi yesterday there, were 
some Turkish torpedo-boats lying at anchor 
under convoy of a sloop?" 

“Yes,” said the Admiral, as mystified as 
ever. 

“Well, I propose to get you aboard one 
of those boats by stealth, surprise the officers 

they only carry one or two at the utmost—- 
and compel them at the point of the sword 
- or, to be literal, at the muzzle of our 
Weblry revolvers - to take us down to 
Imbros. The boats can do an easy twenty 
knois*an hour, and we shall get there beau¬ 
tifully in time.” 

“ Harley, you Ye a perfect genius," cried 
tile now delighted Admiral. “That’sgrand," 
he said. “ That’s one of the best things I've 
heard for many a day. It’s glorious. But 
1 must say, it’ll want some doing. It’s a 
rather big order, and a jolly risky thing to 
hoot. If we were not on tile ev* of war with 
Turkey, I don’t know that IYI be justified in 
doing it. But as war is only a matter of 
hourft how do you [impose to getaboard?” 

“ We'll get down the l Jardanclles as far as 
wc can in this [Jacket, sir, ami then drop 
anchor to avoid any unnecessary civilities 
from the forts, and wait till it’s pitch dark. 
'Then lower a cutter, and take, say, six picked 
men it with us, quickly drop down with the 
c urrent to the nearest torpedo boat, board 
her secretly, surprise the officers before they 
can say ‘Jack Robinson/ and the thing is 
done." 

“Thai will do splendidly," he cried, 

“ All we have to do is to he very careful 
not to fire a shot, and to compel ihb boat's 
hwn officers to navigate hej, and make her 
number to the forts as we pass, and, votfh 

Umtr 

He at once sought the Commander 'and 
gave him ixirticulars of our plan. The first 
thing to do was to pick out a suitable IkkU’s 
erei# to take? with us. We j)id not "want 
many men, but those we did take would 
have to be as true as steel, and as the Com- 
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mander naturally knew bis sfiip's company 
better than we did, we allowed him to choose 
our men. 

Eventually ten were selected, six to go 
with us* the other four lu Lake the cutter 
back to the Imagine^ for we desired to leave 
no trace of our exploit in the shape of a 
drifting man-of-war’s boat, which might tell 
awkward tales. 

And a line, brawny set of fellows they 
looked as they stood in the deck-saloon 
facing the old Admiral, caps in hand, in 
truly characteristic sailor fashion. Hr Idly he 
explained to them what we were about to do* 

“Now, my lads," he concluded, “it’s a 
risky and a dangerous game we're going to 
play, but it’s for the sake of the old flag, and 
I'm sure every one of you will do his utmost. 
HI look to it that you don't lose by your 
adventure, and that you get proper recom¬ 
pense* Is there anyone who does not quite 
care to go with us ? ” 

A gurgle of respeetfidly suppressed merri¬ 
ment ran through the group at his last 
remark* As if these British 'Tars would not 
board even a dozen Turkish vessels at 1 their 
beloved old Admiral's behest! 

And then, in response to several nudges 
and whispers, a racy-looking petty officer, 
whose round, cleanshaven face was crossed 
by innumerable tiny wrinkles of good humour, 
took a couple of paces forward, and sheepishly 
fingering bis cap, said : - 

“*Speakin'* on behalf of meself anil me 
ship-mates 'ere, sir, I begs to say it won’t bo 
our fault if you don't get through, sir* Well 
see that you get to the Fleet in time, kir, if 
there ain't a soul of us left alive to see you 
do it, sir ■ " 

“ That’s the style, lads! " cried the 
Admiral, nibbing his hands gleefully* “And 
now go and take a glass of grog each from 
the steward, and get ready for the hip to¬ 
night*" 

III. 

At 6 p.m. we had again passed Gallipoli, 
and the sun was just beginning to sink in the 
west* We dined at 6.30, and intended 
dropping anchor about eight or ten miles 
north or Chanak-Kalesr, No sooner had we 
dined than we w*re on deck, making our final 
preparations, and anxiously awaiting the time 
of action. When the sun bad finally dis¬ 
appeared we stopped engines. Hut before the 
rattle of our cable through the hawse-holes 
had time to break upon the hot, stilt air, there 
cam6 a fat puff of white smoke from a battery 
on the Asiatic side, and a shot plunged down 
into the water unpleasantly close to our bows. 


“All right, you beggars!" said the Com¬ 
mander, “you won't want to waste any more 
'ammunition on this packet to night.” 

Even as he spoke our port anchor dropped 
with a great splash, the engines went full 
speed astern, and we came to a dead stop 
right under the shadow of the fort. 

At 8.30 it was pitch dark; thy very night 
for such an enterprise, moon and stars alike 
shrouded behind a thick grey mask of Via.id, 
while there was practically no wind, and 
hardly a ripple on the water. We'came on 
deck and mustered our little party, while the 
cutter was being silently lowered. Each 
carried a Service revolver, loaded in all its 
chambers, and while the Admiral and myself 
carried the usual Service sword, our men had 
all of them bare cutlasses. 

Thus equipped, we look our places in 
the boat, and with “(lood luck and God 
speed to you ! ” from the Commander, shoved 
off into the black and silent night, , 

1 took the tiller, and for some time we 
preserved a dead silence, all our thoughts, all 
our energies, concentrated on one object, 
determined to carry out onr project or yield 
our lives in the attempt. 

'Then the Admiral, unable to bear the 
tension any longer, whisjwred to me :— 

■ “ Harley, can you see her light ahead ? " 

, “Aye, aye,*sir/' I answered, in a voice 
hoarse f\nd thick with suj>prcssed excitement; 
“ I'm making dead for her stern.” * 

“ Hope they don’L keep a very sharp look¬ 
out,” was his next remark. 

“Don't suppose the beggars do, sir," I 
answered* “ They're awfully lax in those 
matters, you know, sir, the Turks." 

U'e were moving swiftly by this time, and 
bad left the twinkling lights of the Imogene a 
good distance in our rear* 1 

St.'aighi ahead lay a .torpedo-boat, shrouded 
in a veil of im]>eneti L able blackness, save 
where a solitary anchor light forVrd betrayed 
her presence. Before leaving tile Imagine I 
h;yl Inld each mail exactly what to dci. 
“ Use cold steel, Hds,” I had said, '“and 
remember that all our lives depend upon 
silence and quick action." 

Gradually we drew near the low round 
4ft cm of the boat, (ill we were almost in her 
shadow dead astern* 

“Way enough’” t whispered, and ten 
oars swung silently skywards ils one. 

“ Boat your oars 1 " 

The two bowmen^ each with a* boat-hook, 
■stood by to hang on while we dam tiered up 
over the torjiedo-boat's stern, and the next 
instant we were alongside. 
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* The Admiral sprang out with an agility 
wonderful in a man of his years, climbing 
■.iviftly and silently up the low stern and on 
m the kamptul icon-covered deck. 

I followed, and in a Tew seconds all eight 
i-f us had silently gained our positions. 


Vot a soul showed on her upper-devk, and 
it was almost pitch dark, except where the 
stuy’light for*ard east a sickly ami uncertain 
flicker on her bows, and a faint glow just 
showed us the position of the main deck 
hatch amidships. 

hour of our men who wore to go forward 
crouched low in the shadow of the after- 
hatch^ cover, while two others, loosing their 
cutlasses, prepared to follow the Admiral and 
myself down into the dogVhoIe of a cabin 
which did duty as the officers* quartern 

“Now!” whispered the Admiral, and lie 
dropped bodily down the hatchway- a mere 
man-hole just large enough lo admit one 
person at a time into the space below. 

It was a tiny rectangular cabin, with 
cushioned lockers, and a dull and dirty oil- 
lamp giving an uncertain li^ht. 

Stretched out on the 'cushions were two* 
Turkish officers, one already fast asleep ; the 
other rubbing his eyes and yawning as one 
who anticipates a hearty nap. 

Wc were on them instantly, just as the two 
sailors who* followed us* dropped down the 
hatchway, 

u If you speak a single word you’re a dead' 
man ! ” T fiercely whispered in French to 
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the man rtho was still awake, giving my 
revolver an ominous dick, and holding the 
barrel to his temple. 

The Admiral had awakened the other, and 
gone through the same * perform a ikv, while 
our two sturdy blue-jackets, cutlass in*hand, 
stood blocking up 
the enlranee, * 

“ What what is 
the meaning of this 
farce?” * asked the 
Admiral's prisoner, 
when he had some- 
what recovered from 
his first surprise. My 
genLleman was not as 
yet capable of s[>eech. 

* It means, sir,” 
said the Admiral, 
watching the effect of 
his words closely, 
“ that you arc pri¬ 
soners, and that wc 
are desperate men, 
who are not afraid 
to stick at anything 
to attain our object” 
Ifo sj>oke French 
well and fluently, 
and there was not a 
trace of the nervous 
trepidation he had displayed in the cutter, 

“ Prisoners?” said the Turk, " Prisoners 
- -who and what are you to take us prisoners?” 

“ Who and what we are does not concern 
you,” answered the Admiral. “We require 
you to do ns a service, a slight enough thing, 
and in return for its performance you shall 
go scot-free, and it will not be our fault if the 
affair is not kept perfectly secret. One thing 
1 tan assure you: we are honourable men, 
anti are not flying from justice, or about to 
commit any crime. Hut political dreninstances 
demand that we get through the Dardanelles 
to-night, and you must do it for us," 

Not a word from either Turk. 

“If you will gitfe me your parofc tV Imirnur 
you will not attempt any escape, I will release 
you ; but, remember, at the very first sign of 
treachery your brains will decorate the deck, 
mon ami? he continued, ndunsing his man. 

“Now, sit over there, both of you/ 1 he 
said, indicating the locker farthest away from 
the hatch. “And T will tell you what it' is 
we ask of you. The British Meet is lying at 
ancl^pr at a certain island near the mouth of 
the Dardanelles. Do you understand that? 
1 mmt— you understand, must'- get to the 
Fleet by early morning. I want you to get 
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your boat under way now at once, and take 
us down through the Dardanelles, making your 
number to the forts as you jkiss, but beware 
how you attempt to arouse their suspicions, 
for it will mean death. Once you have taken 
us down to the Fleet, you are at perfect 
liberty. You, of course, quite understand 
that if this affair gets to the ears of your 
Government it will mean disgrace td you 
both. Rest assured that no word of ours 
will put you in jeopardy, and your own men 
forward know not that anything has occurred, 

so you run no risk in- ’* 

He was suddenly cut short by the Turkish 
officer springing up from his scat, anwith 
a swinging blow, instantly extinguishing the 
lamp. Then in the sudden darkness that 
followed he sprang at me, and in an instant 
the place was full of silently struggling men. 
So sudden was the onslaught, that he had got 
me fairly before I realized what had occurred. 

Down I went across a locker, and I felt his 
fingers close like^a vice upon my throat. 

Use my pistol I dared not, lest the report 
should arouse the crew; and, besides, we 
did not want our men dead but alive, to steer 
/ the boat, and 50 with my right hand tearing 
] at his fingers, l madly struggled for a few 
\ sccdnds. Then suddenly the*grip relaxed; 
and the fellow dropped from me. One of 
our blue-jackets had come to my relief. 


“ Bill, got a wiferimV' I heard him 
■whisper to his companion. There was a tiny 
splutter, and ,a match threw its light upon 
the scepc. The blue jacket had got my man 
tight in his arms, while the Admiral was 
calmly kneeling upon the chest of the other, 
who had made but a feeble fight of it. My 
Turk, as I noticed for the first time, was a 
remarkably fine-built man, but he was quite 
powerless in the grip of the big bluejacket, 
and I could not but admire the bold 
dash he had made to turn the tables. As 
for the other, he was a mere apology for 
a man, without an ounce of fight in 
him. 

** Messieurs," said my Turk, v you have 
won the game. The odds were too great. 
AJIah’s will be done. You may command 
us. As for my colleague "-—with a glance of 
contempt at him— <( I speak for him as 
wpll. Wc will do what you wish. Come, 
Selim, arise : we are conquered." And he 
.Accepted the situation with the true stoicism 
of the Oriental. He spoke so convincingly 
that wc released them, and the Admiral said, 
li Now, messieurs, will you have the goodness 
to get up anchor and proceed at once? I 
have not a moment lo lose, you %now. but 
■'her to it at full speed, and signal to the fort 
that'you are about to patrol the IXirdandles, 
or something what you will— but remember 
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^ve are behind you with our loaded pistol. 
*;md shall not scruple to use them.” 

" You need not fear,” said the Turk, 
have given you my promise now” 

And in front of us they climbed up on deck. 
The Admiral remained aft with his prisoner, 
while 1 went forward with the other, who 
gave the order to 
rouse his sleeping 
men and weigh 
anchor. Presently 
the grimy‘Turkish 
spi lors came 
sleepily’ from 
below, and slowly 
busied themselves 
preparatory to 
getting up the 
anchor. And a 
few moments 
later wc stood out 
into the stream. 

The lieutenant 
look the wheel 
himself and set it 
hard over, and 
the frail little 
craft, vibrating in 
every bolt, swung 
round gracefully. 

Just at that 
moment a light 
high up on the 
black rocks above 
us Trcgan to flash 
a signal. 

“What is that?” 

I asked, excitedly. 

(< Speak the truth, for if you play us false 
you die l JJ 

“T£hey are asking who we are," lie said. 

“ I will make our number, and give them the 
secret sign.” 

He pressed a key, and a light on the 
bridge began to dash familiarly in dots 
and dashes. Evidently his reply was satis¬ 
factory, for no further sign came from tile 
fort. 

Slowly at first, but with gathering speed, 
the long, lithe craft slipped through J the 
smooth water. Fort after .fort challenged u& 
with its tiny twinkling signal lights, and was 1 
always answered by our 'Turk. 

Standing by him in the tiny shelter that 
represented the conning - lower, pistol in 
hand, I n^ver for a moment relaxed my 
vigilance, and had he shown any disinclina¬ 
tion to answer the forts en rhgfciX „ 

doubt that a slight pressure from th^cold 

VoL *v.~ 4 e. 


barrel of jny *MVebley” against his temple 
would, induce him to carry-out his part of 
“I » the contract. 

So the hours. passed, the moon coming 
out presently from behind a great black bank 
of clouds, and ^flooding the high shore on 
either hand with its brilliant and ethereal 


radiance. I was just wondering how much 
longer this strange voyage was to last, when 
my silent companion- he had not spoken a 
single word the whole time—pointed with his 
left hand ahead. 1( 

Thfcrc I could see the open waters of 
the /Egean Sea. I drew a deep breath of 
relief and looked it my watch. It was four 
o’clock, and the situation was saved. We 
were through the Dardanelles. 

As wc swiftly glided out past the- fouth- 
western extremity, day was just about to 
break, and sea and sky were faintly suffused 
with lovely rose-coloured ligflt. 

I turned to the Turkish officer. 

“Sir,” I said, “you have performed your 
part admirably. Allow me to relieve you at 
the wheel for the remainder of the journey.” 

Ha made *no sign to indicate that* he 
heard me, but continued calmly gazing ahead 
of him at the rapidly rising suit. 


i - 
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* 1 Allen I 1 * I cried, to one 1 of *mr men, 
“ come up and take the wheel, will you ?'* 

“Aye, aye, sir !" came cheerily from below, 
as he sprang up the tiny ladder to where 
we stood. 

The Turk silently released the wheel, and 
then, with a glance at me, he suddenly 
left jhc conning-tower, and walked aft. 

I saw him go down into the after compart¬ 
ment, and a few seconds later the Admiral 
came up on deck, looking as hearty as ever, 
and as if heliad enjoyed a thorough night’s 
rest, instead of a weary night in a stuffy little 
sardine box of a torpedo-boat. 

“TheyVe asked me to leave them together 
for a lit lie while, as they wish to proceed 
with their devotions, 7 ’ he said. 

“ Hope they won't get up to any mischief, 
sir,” said I. 

“1 don’t think they're likely to do any¬ 
thing now that we’re through,said the 
Admirak 

We were still about twenty miles from the 
Fleet, and thus we could easily get to the 
ship within two hours, which would just 
enable us to get under way at the appointed 
time. 

While wc were discussing the probable 
turn events would take we had, of course, 
decided that by this time war was already 
declared—the Turkish lieutenant came on 
deck, and walked forward to where we stood. 

“ M’sieu," he said, addressing the Admiral, 
“ you are satisfied that I have now done all 
I was in honour bound to do for you ? And 
m’sieu is also quite satisfied that l could 
not help myself; that I did all th:K lay 
in my power to prevent your capturing my 
vessel—-that until I was overpowered, and 
forced to agree to your proposal-” 

“ Sir,” said the Admiral, gravely, “ you 
behaved as a brave man, and we honour you 
accordingly. You made the utmost resistance 
possible under the circumstances, but we were 
four to two, and you could hardly hope to 
overpower us.” 

“Then, what has occurred is not disgraceful 
to me—at least, m'sieu,” he added, quickly, 
“at least, not in your eyes. And my contract 
is now fulfilled ? ,J 

<E Perfectly/’ said the Admiral. “ Au resit ^ 
if it should ever become known to them, 
surely your Government will see that you 
acted under coercion. 11 A singular little 
smile flitted across the somewhat saturnine 
countenance of tlie Turk. 

“*/c sais content A m’sien” he fiaid, “ tlflit at 
least jo ft feel that I have not dishonoured 
myself For I know you are a great English 


Admiral, n'est fefast** —the Admiral looked * 
surprised—" and will judge the else entirely 
• on its own merits,” and he bowed cere¬ 
moniously, and went away aft again. 

“ Strange sort of a customer, Harley,” said 
the Admiral/when the Turk had disappeared 
down the hatchway. “Wonder why he cross- 
questioned me like that? One would think 
he wanted us for witnesses a? his court- 
martial He knows # mc, too! Mu^t have 
seen my portrait some whom, I suppose.” 

We were very soon to know why he was 
so anxious to set himself right with us. In 
the light of what followed, it would seem that 
he wished to he sure that he had fulfilled his 
agreement with us, as a salve to his conscience 
for the deed he was about to commit. 

U r e were standing forward, near to the 
cfftming-tower, and almost under the break 
of the fuVsle, leaning against the davits of^a 
llerthon collapsible bait, of which the torpedo- 
boat carried two, one forward, the other aft.. 
None of the Turkish crew were on deck ; 
probably they were all turned in below ; and 
near us stood all our men, conversing m 
respectfully lowered tones. 

Just then the Turkish officer came on deck 
again, and walked along as far as the funnel 
casings, where he halted and for a moment 
.curiously regarded us. "Au revoir ; messieurs^ 
he said. “ Remember that 1 have done all 1 
was bound to do, and have brought you 
through' the Dardanelles. 1 ' 1 

The Admiral looked inquiringly at j^ic. 
“What on earth does he mean by au revoir ? ” 
he said. <h Docs he intend- JJ 

He was cut short by a pistol-shot, followed 
by a loud, deep report like a thunder clap. 
The deck in front seemed to rise bodily at 
us, followed by a great column of water, and 
we were thrown headlong into the sea, hope^ 
lessly entangled, it seemed to me, with the 
boat against whose davits we had just been 
leaning. 'I'he Turk, having kept his faith as 
far as he had been required to, had now 
determined to revenge himsdf for the affront 
we had put upon him, and at the cost of the 
lives of all on board, had exploded the 
torpedo magazine. 

'Hie sudden force of the explosion for an 
instant stunned but the plunge restored 
my scattered w'ils, and 1 struck out with the 
ease of a practised swimmer—what naval 
officer is not?—and found to my joy that 1 
was uninjured. 

The water, ho calqj and peaceful a moment 
♦lieforc, was now filled with wreckage and 
splinters, and the torpedo-boat itself was 
rapidly sinking. It had broken in the centre 
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ns it were, and both bows and stem were out 
* of water. *A11 this I noted in an instant, 
but could see no sign of a single Turkish , 
sailor—they must have gone down to their 
death in their hammocks—while near me was 
the old Admiral, wildly plungingtand panting 
and splashing almost at his last gasp. 

A few strokes brought me to his side. 

“ The infernal blackguard ! M were his first 
words ,as I reached him. “He’s blown the 
boat up out of spite ! 

Quite jicar us 1 noticed the canvas boat 
-still collapsed—and several of our men 
making for it. If we could get to it and 
open it we were safe for the present, if only 
the explosion had left it intact. I struck out 
wildly* for the sudden thought of a terrible 
danger entered my brain and, for a moment, 
almost unnerved me : what if there were some 
of the sharks which abound in the /Egcan 
nifrund us ? but the next instant I was myself 
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escaped ^harmed, save for a few scratches 
and bruises, which, miraculous as it may 
seem to some, is easily accounted for when 
one bears in mind the invariable effect of 
gun-cotton, with which explosive the torpedo- 
heads were charged. They bad, in fact, 
literally blown the bottom of the torpedo- 
boat to pieces, but done little damage else.'*' 

Before wc had been in the boat many 
minutes one—two—three ominous-looking 
fins made their appearance close at hand, 
and had we not gained piy poirtt of vantage 
just in time, it would have gone hard with us, 
witliout doubt. The Admiral, although 
devoutly grateful for our providential escape, 
was in no very enviable state of mind. 

After all bur plotting and planning, he felt 
it very hard to be thus frustrated at the 
eleventh hour \ for we could certainly not 
get to our destination at the proper time in 
a tiny canvas rowing-l>oat 
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again, alongside the boat, working tooth and 
nail to get her afluat. It was still entangled 
in the davit-falls, but by dint of my frantic 
exertions and those of two of our men who 
had managed to reach it, we eventually got it 
clear, set it afloat, and clambered in. 

The oars and a boat-book were stowei^ 
away inside it, and we picked up the other r 
three men and Allen, who was supporting 
himself on a fragment of the torpedo-boat's 
wreck. 

“Thank God I” fervently ejaculated the 
1 Admiral, when we were fh safety. “We arc 
all here, are we not ? Is anyone hurt ? ,J 

A rapid examination proved that we had ' 


“We must be a good fifteen miles away,” 
he cried. “ I can’t get to the Fleet in time! 
We don't even know the course to steer! 
If only we had a compass ! ” 

* ft was related to me l»y Mr. A. J. Chief Torpedo 

Instructor R.N. T now serving in tlie Channel Fleet. and who 
was the only linrvivor of a party of men contented in the 
explosion on hoard H.M.S. A7/*.', at Hourdroum, in tlac levant, 
in /une, ifltja* when a (jnti^oorton chant* exploded through 
caTeleMtfCES m fitting a detonator, that h<? wju. pnly three or 
Idur feet away when the accident occurred* nhd that he 
suffered no injury heyond he inn knocked down the ladder on 
which he was standing hy the air concussion-'hut,"then, he was 
in an open arr space, while the two men who lost their lives 
were in a confined space, and thus fait the full explosive force at 
the charge. The weaker portion s of the ship at that point 
were comparatively uninjured, hut the heavy armoured door 
and tilt hulkhennlhg clmnc by were severely twisted* and 
denied: the explosive, as is the case with (host of the nitro¬ 
glycerine compound*, doing the most damage at thr: points of 
greatest reEiststice.—G ilbert Httitoii. 
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One of our men, overhearing Jiim, said of the men’s flannels on the loom of an oar 

something in a whisper to his companion, to attract their attention. * 

and I just managed to catch the word # Nearer and nearer came the vessel, and 
“compass.” presently a tiny pufFof smoke, followed by a 

“ What is it, my man ? " I asked. sharp report, told us that she had seen us. 

“ Bill /ere, sir, sez Vs got a compass on a “Great Scot! She’s a British gunboat, 
watch-chain, sir, if that’d be of any usc. !J sir ! ” 1 cried, recognising the Dryad in the 

I jumped at the opportune chance. now rapidly approaching vessel. 

u Rather ! Hand it over, my man, and And the Dryad she proved ttf be, and no 
let me have a look at it! ” sooner had we got aboard and explained 

He dived into his jumper pocket, and from matters, than wc found that Fortune had not 
a miscellaneous collection of matches, spun altogether deserted us, after all. * 
yarn, clay pipes, quids of ancient tobacco, For she was the bearer of new and im ; 
and half-a-dnmi other articles, selected .1 portant orders to Admiral Stanhope, and 

dingy watch-chain, with a tiny pocket-compass it was indeed most fortunate that chance 

attached. had prevented our gaining the P'lecl before. 

“Thank goodness ! 1 said the Admiral, for The news she brought was the now historical 

toy though it was, it would give us our hear- departure of Prince George of Greece for 

ings. “ Now, men, out oars and pull! ,s (‘fete, with his flotilla of torpedo-boats, in 

We got the course,and put the boats head consequence of which the British Govern- 

N.W. by N. 'Tired after a sleepless night, merit had hastily countermanded the orders 

hungry, sore, wet through to the skin, these given the Ambassador, and decided to act 

truly British sons of Neptune had vowed to with the Bowers ; for the time being, at air 
get their Admiral to his Fleet rn time, and events. Instead of forcing the Dardanelles 

they set to with such good will that soon we wc were to at once proceed to Canea, send- 

were bowling along at four knots an-hour, ing a few ships to the Birams in case of a 

Luckily there was no* wind, and the water blockade being derided on there. If the 

was as calm as a mill-pond. For a good Admiral had got back in time, and opened 

hour wc held on, and then on the sky- lire on the Turkish flag, we should have found 

line astern wc caught sight of a long, low ourselves in a very awkward predicament, 

streak of black, out of which gradually How the Fleet carried out the new orders, 
grew the masts and hull of some small war And wiill what result, the world knows, 
vessel. But whV> shall say what might not have 

Wc decided to signal her, and hoisted one resulted, but for the Admiral^ Misadventure? 




A Metal Balloon. 


By Jamks. Waltkr Smith, 



T was invented by a man 
named Scluvarz, who did not 
live to see his balloon success¬ 
ful. Scientists laughed at 
Schwarz for saying that a metal 
balloon would be able to lift 


itself, with its motor and car, off the ground, 
and the military men who carry on the 
billoou practice of the Herman Army on the 
Tempelhuf Field, near Berlin, agreed with the 
scientists that the aluminium balloon was a 


owing to the discovery of cheaper methods 
of production, a hope was raised in the 
breasts of inventors that jhe itictal balloon 
was a possibility. Schwarz, of Agram, was 
one of these men, and having evolved, 1 
among other things, a method of filling a 
metal balloon with gas' -which up to this 
time had Been one of the difficulties in the 
way—he prepared to put his idea before the 
public, amid the discouragements already 
mentioned. 


phantasy of disordered imagination. But The Herman Hovernmeut, which takes a 
ihu inventor was not lo be turned from his keen interest in all aeronautic ventures and 


•project. He worked 
on it, developed it, 
clung to it ten¬ 
aciously until death 
overtook him, leav¬ 
ing the inventor's 
wife to carry on 
the fight against 
the sceptics. Had 
Schwarz lived ho 
wont Id have seen 
his theories win 
thtf day. 

That, in brief, is 
the story of the 
aluminium balloon 
— t b o curious 
creature of the air 
whie^, as is shown 
on this [>age, 
floated high above 
the chimney-pots 
near the Tempel 
hof Field on the 
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inventions, and 
never refuses to 
try an experiment, 
no mattet how 
wild the project 
seems to be, finally 
lent a hand, and 
began to construct 
the balloon* The 
work was inter¬ 
rupted by the in¬ 
ventor’s death, but 
the &Idow suc¬ 
ceeded in obtain¬ 
ing permission to 
complete it. The 
Minister of War 
gave orders that 
the w'ork should 
be done under 
military protection, 
and that the offi¬ 
cers of the depart¬ 
ment should aid 


3rd of November Inst. The idea of’a 
balloon made of metal was, it must be 
said, no nmv thing, for in 1842 a madcap 
Frenchman named M ares-Monges constructed 
a balloon of thin sheets of copper. It was $ 
fine piece of workmanship, but it would not 
go up in the air, and its short life on earth 
was ended in the scrap-heap. The failure of 
Marcs-Monges gave strength to the belief 
that a mjtal balloon was a dream and 
nothing more. * 

With the increasing cheapness, however, 
of that extraordinarily light metal, aluminium, 


Mrs. Schwarz in every possible way. 

This ivas not the first time in the history 
of the world that men w + ere engaged 011 a 
job in which they had no faith. Therefore, 
believing as they did that the balloon ivould 
not be able to raise itself, to fcay nothing of the 
motor and passengers, from the ground, they 
cut away all the apparatus that to them seemed 
s u | >erfl uou s. r Hi e re was, for i nstance, a 
clever device for regulating the descent of the 
balloon; and another for lengthening the 
four feet of the car in order to reduce to a mini¬ 
mum the shock of landing* Both of these 
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devices were done away with, as adding 
to the weight of the ship. Another 
arrangement employed by the inventor for 
secu ri ng tl i e drivi ng t iel t ft i r the w 1 nd 
propcllor was also sacrificed - a sacrifice 
which, as we shall see in a moment, was 
most disastrous. The balloon was operated 
by four screws, two for horizontal movement 
and two for vertical movement, run by a 
benzine motor of ic 12 horsepower. The 
ship, as show'n in the illustrations, was an 
immense cylinder with cone-shaped end. 
The dimensions were colossal, the body of 
the ship being 134ft long, 46ft high, and 
42ft. yin. wjdc. Vet, notwithstanding the 
size, the weight of the whole was only 


incuts which marked ihe history of the 
Sc h wa rz l m I loo n, n ot wi t h s t a n di ng th e help 
lent by the military servants of the German ^ 
Government, The completion of the air¬ 
ship, however, and the fmal arrangements for 
a trial trip, threw discouragement into the 
shadow, and lent a rosy tint to the hopes 
of the in venturis wife. She was the only 
one who knew' that the monster airship, 
with its silvery cylinder, would do the work 
for which it was intended, and it may be 
believed that the first two days of November, 
while the balloon was luring filled, were to 
her days of excitement and weary waiting 
for victory. f 

It w T as necessary, in filling the balloon, that 
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5,72olbs. With the mere exception of the all die air should be expelled from the 
driving belt and the brass hearings, the whole aluminium cylinder before th^ gas w'as 
Shipovas made of aluminium. f t injected; and this Operation was completed 

No one prtihably, except the inventor and ' by a peculiar arrangement of Schwarz’s own, 
his wife, will ever know of the discourage- A colossal silk receptacle, the size of the 
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t cylinder, was constructed, and this was placed noon was j;hilWnd drear. But, as there is 
‘ nsidc the cylinder, the hydrogen gas being an end to all things, so was there an end to 
dowly pumped into the silk bag. As this bag • all these preparations —and to the balloon, 
expanded it gradually expelled the surround- The supreme moment came when this 
ing air from the cylinder, and when all the enormous, ug!y-lookmg f and maligned aw- 
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air was driven out, the gas in the silk bag was 
allowed to escape into the outer receptacle. 

The inflation, if such it might he called, of 
the aluminium balloon, was one of the last 
stages in the preparation for ascent from the 
I aiLtschiffrr Bark, and as the moment 
approached for the trial trip the excitement < 
was intense. Already, by its vain efforts to^ 
gel free from the ropes which held it to the 
grrfund, the balloon showed that the inventor 
a»d his critics wrong. Herr Jagels, 
the engineer under whose charge the machine 
had been built, although not an experienced 
aeronant, o/Tei ed to make the n see n t - ■ a 
plucky offer, considering the feeling against 
the balloon, and the facL that more than 
one man was necessary to attend to the 
steering and propelling apparatus — and 
took his seal, in the car. The presence 
of an cast wind did not add to the 
pleasure of tin: occasion, and the after¬ 


ship, which had cost two hundred thousand 
marks ami four years' labour, was to be let 
loose ill the heavens, with its solitary passenger, 
and the hopes of a dead inventor imbedded 
in every lamina of its glossy surface. 

Such a work as this should have had a 
long life. But it was not to lie. Amid the 
silence of the crowd it was let loose, and, 
in spite of the enormous surface which it 
presented to the wind, it rose with great 
speed. The motor was working at half 
speed, yet in less time than it takes to tcH 
it, the balloon was at the height of 820ft., 
fighting against a strong wind, and ready to 
start forward on its trip above Berlin. Below, 
the spectators wondered how far the balloon 
would go, and the military men wondered 
why they had thought it wouldn’t go at all. 

Then came the end. Instead of going 
forward the balloon began to fall The ship 
had become unmanageable. A belt had 
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slipped tlit i driving-licit which Scjiwarz had 
planned to secure to the wind propeller - 
anti the inexperienced aeronaut in charge lost 
Ins head Had he operated the end screw 
alone he would have- been able to sail along 
with the wind, as in an ordinary balloon : but 
the multiplicity of apparatus, which should 
havp been in the charge of several men, 
confused him. It was an awful moment For 
JngeK In that moment he opened wide 
the valve, and the balloon began its down¬ 
ward trip to (lostnjffjon. 

The absence of the device for regelating 
the descent, and the need of the apparatus 
for breaking the force of the fall, were among 
the cutises of the disaster. The crash of tin- 
ship upon the ground was great, and Jagels 
saved ids life by jumping out of the ear just 
as it reached the earth, getting little more 
than a shaking up. He had been sis minutes 
in the sky, and at the end of his brief trip 
stood alive amidst tin? wreck of ^,10,000. 

Thu newspapers, of course, were lull of 
accounts of tire disaster, and people thought 


callailation proved, ill a few days, that 
Schwarz was greater than those who laughed * 
at him. It was demonstrated that the balloon 
was not only fully able to carry its ow n car 
and motor, but was also able to carry all the 
|>arts which 1 the engineers had considered 
superfluous, as well as three or four passengers 
and ballast. The inventor's calculations were, 
in short, correct. The trial lrip*also proved 
that Schwarz knew how to Jill his balloon, 
and that the apparatus could lie controlled by 
the proper number of men. Il was^indeed, a 
victory, and |he inventors wife, as she stood 
looking at the wreck of the aluminium balloon, 
must have fell that the triumph was worth 
tile price. 

'Hie wreck lay some dim- in the field where 
rt lei!, as we may see rn the illustrations, 
slcnvly crumbling into hits, which the curiosity- 
seekers were not loth in take away. And 
while the winds were playing with their 
viedm, the i German t iovi t uincnt were making 
arrangements for the imnn diale const met if >if 
of another Schwarz ImIIuom. The trial had 
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that the last hai^been heard of llu Sclnvaf/. 
balloon. They jumped at tin: conclusion 
thaL such a disaster meant the wreck nl 
Schwarz's theories. Ihit in this they were 
mistake]) Careful and export thought and 


shown them that a ^u tal balloon was jiossihle, 
and the experts now think that the aluminium 
baboon is the military airship of the future. 
To this a certain happy woman in iierlin 
says l£ Ave." 





For the Bov's Sake. 

1 

J-iV J. IllOOlNHOtUaM. 



LviurUuus, 
son Victor. 


WAS staying at the inn of 
“ The Three Stars*' 1 in the 
ullage of* Uisjoles. My hosts 
were a refined and iiUchigent 
rouble of middle age, always 
placid, always smiling and 
their hearts hound up m their 
They wen: very solicitous about 
" monsieur's " comfort, and liked to hear 
from him about “ Anglelerre/ 1 We an: a 
droll people in the eyes of Vidor Yein.yi 
and mailame his wifi: ; and, although they 
are* ton polite to say so, [ have heard them 
repenting my little stories of Knglish life to 
Hieir neighbours with grimaces and shrugs. 

/ am not droll ; [ am supposed to have 

rubbed off some of Uu 1 angularities of 
Ali'ssft'tfrs /ts . by i ontai L with the 

people of (hml. 

Victor, the son, was (hen serving with his 
icgimcnt in Madagascar, and talk about the 
bov led my bust to tell me the following 
story one evening after slipper, w hen all the ‘ 


customers were gome . , 

“All, little Victor / 1 said my host, ,with a 
sigh, “ I never thought lie would hear arms 
for 4 iis country. I’or wo thought ho was 
dying in the Terrible year of the war ; and as 
for me well, my wife was near being left 
alone / 3 he added, with a little laugh. 

Now, he had told mo many stories, and 
when lie laughed and leaned hack in his 
chair, and blew the smoke in great puffs at 
the railing, 1 knew there wits a story if l 
would only ask lot it. 

“My friend/ 3 L said, reproachfully, “you 
have told me many stories, but von have not 
told me that story about yourself " 

“ Oh, it is nothing, monsieur : just a little 

episode / 3 

“(futile," l said, 11 let me be judge of that/ 1 
lie laughed again. “ As you please. 1 
And emptying his glass lie began : - 

“ I was a young man when the war brokd 
out, and had only been married live years. 
We* were living at Vimugne then, and 1 
assisted my father, who owned a small vine¬ 
yard. We were accounted well-to-do, and 
my wife wa:t the prettiest girl m the neigh 
bonrhoud. We were very happy ; as you 

see, she has a sunnv temper and can manage 
Vol. x*. 37. 


a house,. Our marriage was quite a romance 
hut l will proceed with my story. 

“Our son was born to us before the first 
anniversary of our marriage little Victor, 
who is now so far away* * flu was a beautiful 
child, anil we both loved him ; nay, almost 
worshipped him. 1 strode proudly along at 
the thought of Marie's pretty lace, with Victor 
in her mm*, awaiting me. Yes, we were 
happy. I or liu: years we were very happy, 
but 1 lien came the war. You know how 
confident ww were, l had no misgivings. I 
prophesied how we should overrun Prussia, 
and in so manv weeks the Lmperor would be 
dictating terms of peace to the perfidious 
enemy in IVrlin. 1 was aghast when the first 
disaster came, and the Prussians marched 
forward instead of fleeing. 1 would not 
believe i[ ; it was but a ruse, I declared, on 
the part of die Lmperor, to entice the enemy 
forward, so as to annihilate him at one swoop, 
1 was beside myself in rage and shame 
when, alter several battles, I saw that we were 
a beaten nation. I would go to l J aris, I said, 
and enrol myself in the army ; but there came 
a letter 1mm my life long friend, Jacques 
J rssnrriei; of Lyons, asking mu, if I loved 
I Vain c, to raise a body of brancsTireuni in our 
district and take command of them. It was 
being done all over Lrance, he said, and 
would harass the enemy greatly. Besides, o£ 
what use was it for a man to serve under our 
incompetent generals? 

l * l did Jim hesitate. 1 was popular in our 
district, ami, besides, l was prosperous ; and 
when l called a meeting, nearly forty enrolled 
themselves, and with one voice named me 
captain. \\\- were nearly all young fellows, 
lor l foresaw that if we were to be effective, 
we must lie able .to endure great privations 
and fatigue to strike a blow here to-day, and 
to morrow to lie fighting fifteen or twenty 
miles away. 

‘ hi 1 had hardly time to clrill and organize 
my men, when the Prussians came into the 
neighbourhood, and a regiment was quartered 
in our village. Soon our blood was boiling 
at the stories of their brutality and cruelty to 
the defenceless villagers, 

“ £)f coureb* as Krancs-tireurs we ctmld 
expect no mercy if we were .taken, and I 
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forbade my comrades to risk themselves save 
when there was a chance to strike a shrewd 
blow. And shrewd blows we did strike. For 
a time we harassed the foe daily mid almost 
hourly. Sometimes jn the night we would 
raise an alarm in one village and attack the 
unprepared enemy in the ne\t, The poor 
Prussians 5 - -with a laugh—“ did not get 
much sleep some nights. Of course* we did 
not come off scatheless. One week our band 
was less by eleven; Jean Joly and Pierre 
Lochaise were captured one night and shot; 
the nest day in a skirmish we had three 
killed and two badly wounded. But they 
were amply avenged. I must tell ymi another 
time of the troop of 
Uhlans we annihi¬ 
lated in the ravine 
in Croisfc Forest. 

You will understand 
that we had devoted 
helpers jn the vil¬ 
lages who supplied 
us with food, having 
managed to hide 
some of their stores 
from the Cr e rmn ns. 

Alas ! — sometimes 
our friends had Lo 
suffer, for revenge 
was taken on them 
for our acts, Pierre, 
the miller of Ageuee, 
was shot because— 

But I will “not re¬ 
member these things, 

“Dame Bee, a 
little withered old 
woman, used to 
bring us news from 
the village. The 
Prussians took no 
notice of the feeble 
old creature who 
went daily into the 
wood to gather 
sticks* and she came to us almost every 
day. One morning I received news which 
you will understand made me very sad. 
My little Victor, was ill very ill and he 
continually called for his pupa. Von will 
understand that J had not seen wife or child 
for nearly a month, for the Prussians in the 
village had suffered from ns, and were ever 
on the alert, I was sorely troubled, for 
it would have been madness to attempt to 
see him, and for the first time my heart was 
not wholly ia my duties, J sent a message; 
to my wife telling her to be of good cheer ; 


and to comfort our little Victor by telling 
him thnt papa would come and bring him a* 
gun and drum when the Prussian dogs were 
gone, 

“ I did not sleep at all that night, and my 
burden was po lighter in the morning when 
Dame Bee came again. My Victor was 
worse, and he raved incessantly for his papa. 
All day long he was crying, U want my 
papa ; come to Victor, papa. 1 

lh My comrades saw my trouble and 
sympathized witli me. They wefe,, prepared 
to do anything for me. ready to sacrifice 
themselves for my sake. All, wc wete 

brothers But 1 would allow no rash 

attempt; I could 
only pray to Heaven 
to be merciful. 

'"Dame Bee 
brought us news 
lhal the Prussians 

had learnt who I 

was and the true 

state of affairs ; and 
ihe Colonel—he was 
a brute posted sen- 
tries night and day 
about my door to 
rapture mo if I ven¬ 
tured to see my child 
by stealth. Ah, they 
were cunning, and 
meant to entrap^me 
through the love I 
hail for my child* for 
they had learnt that 
f was chief of the 
h a n d that ha d 
harassed them so 
grievously. 

“A sad week 
passed, and then 
came heavier tidings. 
The fever had left 
my little boy, hut he 
was very weak, and 
liveried incessantly for his ‘papa.' ‘If the 
child cannot be gratified/ said gruff but kind 
Dr, llonmain, ‘he cannot live. He is very 
ill, and the sight of his father might save 
him.’ 

■ “My heart achttri. My child was dying, 
and if he went my wife's heart would break, 
and what should I do? He was our only 
child, 

“l went apart to think, and 1 came to 
a decision. It meant the risk 4 f death, hut 
then I faced death daily, 

1 1 left my comrades at dusk, saying I was 
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going to reconnoitre alone, and with a prayer of gladness. f kissed her, and asked for the 
1 m my heap I hastened through the woods, little one* 

carrying only a dagger, and crept near t0 ( ‘“He still calls for you, but, oh, so feebly, 
my house. I must explain that it stood" so feebly ! 1 she said,.with tears, 
alone at the entrance to the village, quite "She took me into the little chamber 
fifty yards from a neighbour’s. where my l>oy lay. ( book, my darling/ she 

“it was even as old Marne Rcc had said said; and my boy feebly turned his eyes, 

A Prussian was marching round the house, and then with a glad cry flung him<*eif into 

and another was posted in the road twenty my ary is. I wept; my wife wept. * My 

paces off. Upstairs in the lighted room dear papa/ he said, again and again, stroking 

lay little Victor, and K fancied 1 could hear me softly and looking into my face, 
his feeble liLtle cry, 1 Tonic to Victor, pap.’ ■' Presently my wile whispered, 1 Thanks to 
“ 1 crouched for some minutes, wondering Heaven, be is better already/ 
if it were possible to kill the sentry, but [ " 1 talked to him, and told him I was 

saw that it could not be done without his hunting in the fields, ami could not come to 
comrade in the road hearing, and 
giving the alarm. 

"Suddenly, moved by a reckless 
impulse, and caring for nothing if 
I could but sue my little Victor, i 
rase up and walked straight to Lhr 
side door. 

w " In an instant llu: sentry was on 
me. He was a grizzled veteran a 
sergeariL 1 made no reply to his 
challenge. MVho goes there? 1 he j 
asked, in hurlmrous French, speak- j 
ing it with difficulty. 

“ l lalf measures were useless ; 
and, besides, I was reckless, ami 1 
answered boldly. 1 1 am Victor 
Verreau/ 1 Slid, ‘and, as t you 
know, my son is dying, and calling 
fuf me. Permit me to gcr in, mon 
sicyr, and then you can do as \ou 
please. He is my only son. mon 
sicur. J 

11 He stood looking aL me for 
quite a minute, as if he could not 
comprehend. Then he peered 
suspiciously into my face. ‘W here 
haveiyou posted your men ?* 

“ * ( have leTt them in camp, 
monsieur; i came alone, 1 re- -■ lkl A E _ s . A u tKT jik ha-mj iniisiir.F ihto my arms/' 

spun ded. 

" lie stared again, clutching roughly at his see him because of the Prussians, but* he 
beard. must get well and strong and help uie to 

" ‘ Where are your weapons ? 1 * drive them away. 'Yes/ he laughed; and 

“I handed him the dagger without a word soon fell asleep in my arms. 

He took it in silence, and stood as before, *' I kissed him and put him gently on the 
clutching his beard bed, stiffing a sob, as 1 thought it wa% for the 

" * He is my only sojv monsieur/ I said hist time, and turned to my wife. It had not 

softly, seeking £0 stir his pity. occurred to her until then to ask how I had 

It is well/ he said, suddenly. 1 Ho in got in. I told her I had bribed the Prussian 

quietly; but, remember, I shall deal with for a five minutes’ interview, and now I-must 

you when you have seen him. You carmot go at once, I kissed her passionately, keep- 

escape/ t ing with difficulty a cheerful countenance, 

“J thanked him, and went in. My wife and! prayed* that the boy might com fo it her 

heard my entrance, and met me with tears when I was gone. Before midnight—pouf! 
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pouf! there would-be a splutter of bullets, 
and I should be gone, 

w I sent her to the little one and opened 
the door. The Prussian was waiting for me. 

“ £ I am ready/ I. said, with an effort 
to speak calmly \ ‘ but make no noise nr my 
wife will hear, She does not know/ 

“He stood 
looking at me as 
before, 1 Hotter ? J 
lie grunted, point¬ 
ing to the lighted 
chamber. 

“ * Yes/ I re¬ 
plied, *it has 
done him good. 

He will live now, 

I do not doubt ' 7 
li He did not 
speak nor, to my 
surprise, did he 
lay hold of me. 

We stood in 
silence looking 
into each olIhts 
eyes. 

** * Monsieur/ 
he whisjiered at 
last, 1 begone, 
quietly. 1 -too 
—have—a sou/ 

M stood 
amazed. 1 1—1 
do not under¬ 
stand/ I stam¬ 
mered. 

“ * Begone, you 
fool/ he whis¬ 
pered, fiercely, 

‘Quick ! > 

14 Then I com¬ 
prehended, and 
took his hand. 

41 * Clod bless you/ 1 said. 1 Tell me your 
name? 1 

'“Begone, Fool—Steinkopf/ 

'*1 fled back to the wood ns one in a 
dream. I had never exported to find a 
Prussian with a tender heart, and 1 wepL tears 
of gladpcss, as I invoked the blessing of 
Heaven on Herr Stdnkopf, who likewise hud 
a son. * 

lt l went back to my comrades and told 
them alb * Now, comrades/ I said, if you 
love me you will spare, if you meet him, 
Sergeant Stdnkopf, who has a son/ They 
promised gladly, for you inu^t understand 
that, brave fdlows that they were, they had * 
the hearts of children. 


“ We rejoitx?d greatly when Dame Bee 
came the next day. ( The little one is much 
( better and will recover/ said she. 4 Ah, it 
was a miracle—for we know alb But that 
poor Prussian who let you in—he was seen 
and arrested, and, poor fellow, he dies at 
sunset. His Colonel is furious/ 

“I turned 
pale ^1 trembled. 
I never dreamt 
that danger 
would 1 ', threaten 
him. 1 went 
apart to tliinlc, 
and considered 
the matter for a 
good while. I 
had to struggle 
w i t h m y s e If. 
What could an 
honour a ble 
frenchman do ? 
'There was only 8 
one answer. 

41 An hour later 
1 walked up to 
the Colonel's 
quarters. 

li 1 was seized 
and taken before 
him no, I will 
not mention his 
name; let it,be 
forgotten. A 
little man i. ilh 
cruel eyes and 
iron jaws- I well 
understood that 
he had no pity. 

[ told him why 

___ 1 had come. 

w.\n ‘Sergeant Stein- 

kofif did a hu¬ 
mane derd, a noble action/ I said, ‘he ought 
not to sutler. If there must be a victim, I 
offer myself in his stead/ 

* 11 The brute laughed harshly. 'You will 
get your deserts, anti Steinkupf too/ hb said. 

1 You arc a fool as well as a rascal/ 

11 A court martial was formed, and I was 
tried. They were not all like the Colonel) 
but listened to whiPt 1 had to say, 1 pleaded 
for myself, but more for Steinkopf, and some 
i»f them were touched. But they were in the 
hands of the Colonel I was condemned to 
be shot with Steinkopf. 

14 'At five o'clock*;’ said the Oblond, with 
a laugh, ■ that we may have the mess cleared 
up before dark/ 
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“ Imagine the brutality of that man ! And 
'imagine also that I asked to embrace my 
^jfe and child for the last time, and was 
refused ! 

A few minutes before five I was led into 
ihe garden of the Maire's hpvisc, where 
presently Steinkopf was brought. He was a 
brave man; he walked erect and proudly, 
without fea*; hut when he saw mo be 
whispered, 1 Vou fool ! you fool V in a hoarse 
voice, though I 
read in Jilk eyes 
that he approved 
oT what 1 had 
done, L took his 
hand in silence, 
and we took up 
our position. t 
saw in the faces 
of the firing-party 
how little they 
liked their task. 

45 tcmkopf was 
popular among 
them - - a rough, 
coarse gem he 
was, but still a 
gem. 

“ We had taken 
our places, and 
were waiting li li¬ 
the Colonel, when 
suddenly there 
was a clatter on 
the* road outside, 
and s o m co n e 
whispered, * His 
Highness Triune 
Frederick.* 

“ 'I he Colonel 
was just coming 
forward. When 
he heard the cry 
his face turned 
purple, ami he 
cursed vilely 
under his breath 
ns the Prince 
advanced. The 
Prince was a Prussian, but he was a gentle¬ 
man. I understand that you English loved 
him. It is well ; he waif worthy of it. Wfc 
did not know till later that one of StemkopPs 
fellow-soldiers had sent a message to him 
beseeching mercy for his comrade. 

“ He returned the Colonel’s salute gravely, 
and said, <Jharply, 1 Ah,* Colonel, what have 
we here ? 7 

“The Colonel was fawning like a dog, all 


honey in his rpouth. Faugh I ( Spies* your 
Highness* he said. * 

Indeed!' said the Prince. ‘But that 
uniform,’ pointing to Steinkopf, 1 surely he is 
not a spy? * 

“ And then I spoke, I expected no mercy 
for myself--I was a Frane-tireur—but that 
good Steinkopf should not die. I-rushed 
fonvard*and knelt at his feet. * 

u 1 Hear me, Prince/ I cried. 


“The Colonel would have bad me dragged 
away, but the Prince signed to thorn to let 
me alone. » 

“ I told the story breathlessly --so breath¬ 
lessly that he stopped me and begged me to 
becalm, as he could not follow me. * 'It is 
not for myself,’ l cried, in conclusion ; * you 
Prussians look upon a man who fights for his 
country as vermin to be killed without'pity, 
But this Steinkopf—does hp‘ deserve death 
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for having pity on me, because he too has a 
son ? 1 * 

“The Prince did not answer, but called 
Stein kopf forward, . ‘ Is this true ? r lie asked, 
sternly, 

“ * Yes, your Highriess/ said the sergeant, 
gruffly, saluting, 

■ Is, it a Prussian soldier’s duty to allow 
his tnemies to escape?' asked the Prince, 
more sternly. * 

“ * My Prince/ said Stein kopf, looking him 
full in the L a good soldier ought to be 
humane/ * ■ 

“ 1 Right, Stein kopf, right, my good fellow/ 
said the Prince, with a proud smile, placing 
his hand on his shoulder. *A man who 
(aces death in the cause of humanity is 


the regular army. We do not recognise the 
Francs-tireurs. Often they are only bands of 
assassins/ 

4 “I would not argue with him—it was not 
the time, I said I would go to Paris and 
serve in the army, if it were allowed, 

“ 4 That is well/ he said; and then, with 
a smile, he added: 4 And I have to thank 
you for let ling me know the worth of one of 
my soldiers. Thank you. You may go.* 
\nd he shook me by jhu hand, *' 

“You will not think me weakt'vhen I say 
hat 1 kissed his hand in gratitudd Truly, 
iu was a gentleman 1 

s * As you know, I went to Paris and saw 
he Investment and the Commune. Poor 


worthy of honour 
And he took the 
Cross from his 
breast and 
pinned it upon 
Steinkof^Ps, * So 
that your son 
may not forget 
that his father 
was a true sol¬ 
dier,' he said, 
with a smile. 
And the men 
cheered like mad* 

“ 1 And yon/ 
said the Prince, 
sternly, turning 
to me, * you* arc 
released on con¬ 
dition that you 
either return 
home or serve in 


Is it not so, Colonel?’ Sleinkopf, I heard 



a ft i i nva rds, was kill ed 
during the In¬ 
vestment, and I 
mourned for him 
sincerely. Ah, 
when l think. of t 
the Prussians and 
that hateful time, 
and my anger 
rises against 
them as brutes 
and tyrants, I 
remember that 
Prince, and brave 
and humane 
Stcinkopf, who 
had a son; rthd 
my heart softens. 
It would be a 
heart of stone 
otherwise — eh, 
monsieur?” 



K1SSEU JUS IIAMi IX LikA. 


li LIE. 



Old Jest-Books . 



T has never been settled who not worth the trouble when caught But 
made the first joke ; indeed, it # among the jest-books of our own earlier 
L ^ times we come upon them—and perhaps 


Cambridge- Jests: 


being 


is by no means easy to be 
certain who first made afty 
joke. Joking has been in 
practice many thousands of 
years now, but wc seem to have invented very 
few new 11 wheezes.” ("('he word “ wheeze," 
bytbe,way,is probably used in allusion to 
the ;iged and broketvwmded character of the 
jests it is,dbsigned to distinguish.) A gentle¬ 
man < ft lied Hicrodes, who conducted a 
respectable business as neoplatonic philo¬ 
sopher in the fifth century, is said to have 
made exhaustive researches into the origins 
ami relations of the jokes extant In his 
time. After years 
of sifting, compar¬ 
ing, and tracing, he 
reduced all these 
to an original 
twenty-one, which 
Irad been repeated 
and repeated, with 
variations and 
changes oF place 
and dream stance, 
in a thousand 
varied forms for 
thousands of years. 

Those twenty-one 
joljcs are still going 
strong and well, 
aiukat this moment 
a thousand scissors 
in the hands of a 
thousand sub¬ 
editors are slashing 
them out in their 
latest forms from 
a tbcftjsand copies 
of American 
papers, shortly, by 
tile aid of a thou 
sand j>aste-brushes 
and a swarm of 
printing machines, 
to be presented to 
millions of de¬ 
lighted readers ever 
alert for the latest 
and freshest jape. 

In their early forms- -Greek, Hindu, and 
so forth —these jokes are, when comprehend 
sible, a trifle dull, not to say sad. Indeed, 
they have the two fault* that characterized 
the horse in the ancient story (paleolithic, 
probably): they are difficult to capture, and 


Wit's Recreation. 


If wbat'i btrt J*id, Wtry Humsttr fit, 

C**ft rv find Fautt, *f ill yeu €**fi*d mttr ffit* 



NcwciftlC' primed in ih» prefenr Y«r* 


we come upon 
others; we won’t bigd ourselves to the 
twenty-one dogma—iri a more understandable 
habit, though often dull enough even then. 
Old English jest-books are now rarities, and 
valuable Whether it he that they Vere 
actually thumbed out of existence, as one 
authority holds, or whether many were 
burned by the laughter-hating Turbans, 
11 ie fa c t ren t;i i i is that Tew, very fe w, have 
struggled through the centuries to our own 
time : and when one of these few is for sale, 
it is apt-- in especial cases, at any rate—to 
cost its weight in bank - notes. But they 
were shocking 
humbugs in their 
time, some of 
them. Each con¬ 
sisted, ip ore or 
less, of shameless 
thefts from all the 
others ; and it is 
easy to trace 
through dozens of 
them the same 
merry (or misera¬ 
ble) jest—a jest as 
often as not in¬ 
vented again last 
week by guidance 
of the sub-editorial 
machinery already 
pa r t i enlarged. 
Some were called 
after fa m ou s 
downs or jesters 
— as Tarlton’s, 
Armstrong’s, or 
Teele’s jests, by 
reason of these 
worthies neyer 
having had any¬ 
thing to do with 
one of them, 
books or jests. In 
much the same 
manner was the 
title given" to one 

__ o£ ihe most fa* 

mous of them— 
the “Cambridge Jests ’VP^bably because 
it was published at Newcastle. We give a 
facsimile of the Litle-pagc of this book—a 
thing of some humour in itself It is embel- 
lishA with a view of Cambridge, a View 
instantly to be recognised " by anybody 
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acquainted with the town 
and colleges ; for all the 
weathercocks are at the top 
of the buildings, just as 
they are in Cambridge to 
this day; and the steeples 
are all built with the thick 
end downward, a time- 
honoured characteristic of 
all Cambridge steeples. 
The publisher was a wily 
person, ever awake to catch 
the purr baser who'ii&isted 
on being up-to-date. Tor 
which reason he avoided 
definite figures, and with 
the announcement “printed 
in this present year” was 
ready to plea.se all cus¬ 
tomers, no matter how 
long the stock might lie on 
his hant^* 

Why should Oxford wait? 
The sister University must 
have its jest-book too, so 
in 1628 (much Jess wily* 
this definite date) “OraLue 
Ludentes, jests from the 
Universitie. By H. L. 


GrstueLqdmtes. * 

JESTS, t 

from T HEJ 

VNf V ERSlTlP. * 
By JT. L, Ox tv, J 

am ^ ♦ 



.Sriotrd sr'Cenilon by jt* cwif, [ot 
KNylri; totJ&j. ifit 


Oxen, n lyas printed h 
Thonm Cotes* fa Huni 
phrey AfosJey not 
Oxford, of course, but i: r 
London. We give a rejin¬ 
duction of the title-page. 
'Hie i^atiii title and the 
(] uota t ion fro m Mart 1,1 I 

give the proper Oxford air, 
however, and a ponderous 
cloaked and booted Mer¬ 
cury occupies 4 half the 
space, flattening the world, 
an inconsiderable pudding, 
beneath his tread. Open¬ 
ing the hook at pages 34 
and 35 we give a photo¬ 
graph of the text, com¬ 
prising two anecdotes of 
Diogenes and one of a 
clumsy reader. The joke 
of the bad shot, and the 
only saU place being at thou 
target, is as hard-worked 
as ever to-day, and the 
inches it has filled out at 
the bottoms of tile columns 
of journals must amount to 
many, many square miles. 


£_ JtfljJt cm. 

Of Diogenes. 

ANe asking Dioge- 
net the Cymckej 
what hce would have 
(O'take a cuffe on the 
eare, heanfwered him 
a helmet* The fame 
man walking in the 
fields, and feeing a 
young man fhocting 
ytty unskilfully, went 
and* fate dowjic very 
neere the maike/ome 
asking him why hce 
did fo. hce anfwered 
* leafH 


the Vnmrfrt’tc. 3 } 

Ieaftperadventure hee 
fhould hit mee that 
fiiootes. 

tMijfaktt in rttding. 

/"\Ne reading ihe 
'-‘niftory of Elifha } 
in the old Teflament, 
and how the cliildren 
mocked him, read, 
and there came three 
(heeBoares out of the: 
forreft and devoured 
them. 

I 

Anothtt) 
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.Pafquils lefts, 

Mixed with Mother Bunches 
Merrimenti. 


Wlierwocottaddedutcxneixtf Guiles. 
Pretty and plealant, to driue 

<t&ay the 

Winters Ewiung- 





Inptinred at London for Min Brovfrie, 

and arc to Bt joldat bit fkoftirt Saint 
DurftonesChurclvyard, in fleet- 
Uriel j 6 o 4, 


An curlier book than the Gntlur JjufatUs 
was called “ Pasquils Jests, Mixed with 
Mother Bundles Merriments, Whereunto is 
added a doozen of (Julies. Pretty and 
pleasant, to drive away the 
t edio us n esse of a winters 
evening.” This was published 
in 1604, by one John Browne, 
of St. i>unstan 7 s Churchyard, 
in P'ket Street, as may be 
seen by the title-page here 
copied. All, except the title- 
page and the headlines, is in 
black-letter, and never ycry 
inspiriting* But we reproduce 
the last of the tales -one 
which in other forms has 
been told to most or us as a 
new thing.* And lest* the 
black-letter reduced in size 
may not be completely legible 
to weak eyes, we transcribe 

VoL *v.-3& 
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the matter of “The miserable nig- 
gardizc of a Justice. To conclude, 
with this miserable Justice, who 
canib to I^mdon, to the Terme \ 
And lying iri Fleet-street, a com- 
panic of excellent Musicians, in a 
morning, played very earely at Ins 
chamber. But he being loth to 
bestow his money so vainely, bade 
his man tell them, bee could not as 
then heare their Mysike, for he 
lamented for* the death of his 
mother. Wherefore they went their 
way, for their hope was deceived. 
A (Jcntleman, a friend of his in 
l^ondon, hearing the same, came to 
comfort him, and asked him when 
his mmher dyed? Kayth {quoth hee) 
seme XVI yecres agoe. When his 
friend understood his deceit, he 
laughed heartily/ 7 

A signature will be noticed on 
the title-page we show, and another, 
similar, on the title-page of “The 
Pleasant Coneeiks of Old Hobson,” 
shortly to be mentioned. The name 
is “ William Shakespeare.” The 
writing is undoubtedly very old, 
and miy be the work of the great 
poet ; but the British Museum 
authorities (the copies of both 
j books arc in the Museum) do not 

i consider the signatures genuine, 

j "Hie British Museum has long 

possessed these copies, and nobody 
j is prepared with a conjecture as to 

who could have perpetrated the 
forgery, if forgery it be, or why it was done. 
('c rta i 111 y, from the da t es, copies of both 
might well have been possessed by Shake¬ 
speare. If, after all, the signatures be 


Thcmjfcriblcniggardizeof * 
Inflict* 


wfftwtte 3offto,toeo««f to 
lottMiiitort 1 Cirnic81® litas « « 

cmnpantigf mdlml ffnffctaua, In a ttto#URii, 
ter, earde al W* CbteAerJBot te btta*tcH*»Bet»te 
fata monnib teimiftbaM btanan tail ttemAnwdo tutu 
jfh fff yw«ietr<pM«te.ttiteia»nitaw fo; tttorafri* 
mttbtr. «a|ier* «w ttep Iwnt ite*r taafcta* ttelt bopata* 
trft ^ grt.. a ®eniteman, a Menu of bti ft Lotrtwi.bartn® 

ttetbK» 5Tteta<<l«*»bb6)f6«*rbLpiir*aaMC.*«i-« 

tto fttoStbnoiEtM te«,MCfit,telaoiteb teasttt,. 
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THE 


PLEASANT 

• ' CONCEITES, 

Of 

OU Hob/on the merry Londoner, 
full of humor out &tJcourJes t 

tod winy moiments. 

Whereat ibe wkfaft Wiitcs nuy fiugb,ind eJm 
Hyttjnttdk* ffafmrt. 





b 

Printed it lowdoflfof Tok* tr< tob« fold it 

httfl»fpeuwi^CluilVQvw<h gitc, 

_ ,_r 


day us after it was Maisrter F]eete-wood\s 
chaunse, to come to Maister Hobsons 
& knocking at the dnre asked if he 
were within? maistur Hobson hearing, 
and {mowing how he was denyed 
m a i sUt Flcete-w ood s s peach befo re¬ 
time, speake himseife aloud, and said, 
hue was not at home, '[ hen sayd 
maistur Kleete-wood, what ^master 
Hobson, thinks yon that I known not 
your voyce, wherc-unto maister Hob¬ 
son answered and sayd, now maister 
l-'loeie wood, Eim 1 ([itit with yon : for 
when I t ame to speake with you, 1 
bekvved your man that said, you were 
not at home, anti now you will not 
belecve mine owiu selte, and this was 
the mery conference betwixt these two 
merry gentlemen." 

The original 11 Merry Andrew J \ is 
said to have been Andrew Roorrle, or 
Horde, physician lu llcnry VIII. Our, 
portrait on the opposite jiiige is taken 
from a honk of Iris in blank-letter— 
the “ lioko of tin- introduction of 
Knowledge" (with a foot or so more 
of title), and due?- not represent the 
doctor in particularly merry guise. 


genuine, a newand great interest attaches 
to these collections of old jokes. 

u Thu Pleasant Cotieeites of Old 
Hobson the merry Londoner, 4 is a 
famous book of jests published in 1607. 
Hobson, as figured in the book, is a 
groat joker, practical and otherwise," 
though most of his jokes are to he 
heard of elsewhere. The book, in this 
first edition (we give the title-page), was 
in black-letter, and from the last of 
the stories, shown on die last page 
here reproduced, we may learn that the 
numerous 14 not at home” stories are by 
no means all of yesterday and to-day. 
Here, breathless punctuation and all, is 
the transcription of 11 How Muister Hob¬ 
son said he was not at home. On a 
time Master Hobson upon some ovation 
came to r Master Flcetewoods house to 
speake with him^being then new chosen 
the recorder of London, and asked one 
of his men if he were within and lie 
said he was not at home, but maister 
Hobson perceving that his maister. bad 
him say so, and that he was within not 
beirilg willing/at that time) to be spoken 1 
wit hall, for that time de&embling the 
matter he went his way, within a few 


| How Maifict Hobfon kid he was not at home. 

1 t 

B fi atfoieflBaflrt Hobfcm tponfomt 
ocatfon came to 3EMtei Ficcte wool* 
(waft totyca&e toidj&int.befng ttjeti 
new ctwtemfce mower of lonb on. 
j aflfiaffieSomofeisratnif&fWtewitftftiart# 
I fttfBft&ttvafftiot at borne, but matter Hobfon 
i pert£uiogti)atf)ic(maH!ctUaOpimfspft,ad#. 
1 tfjat tie toaa not bring milling (at 
1 tfjat time) to be fyoftrn toicljali, to; t&Mtiuie 
. befcmblmgt&eramerfjetoeiTtbiotoap.totibin 
a fern DapeB after ft tea* fQaiffet Fi«te-woods 
tfiatmfe, to tome to Scatter Hobfcns, aaaoth 1 
< fng at tfje tro;e s aflKD iFpe were teft&fn? matter 
1 Hobfon beating. anbfmotomg&ptol)elBaal»* 
flpeb rnaiStt Fleetwood. fyeacfr before time, 
IJprabttjiotrelfe alatrti .anbtaib, fjee tn^not at 
Qome^tmirs^timaiOtf FicAewooti,agatmB> 
. tttc Hob fan, tbm&?r<wtbat3 fttiotoe not pout 
bopce, tofie»>lmto ttfafCEer Hjbbn anfatreO 
anti rats, now matter Fiene-wood. am 3 Quit 
ttlttr pou: to; to ben 3 came to fytabe ttitft fob, 
SbcUeueD pout nun tbatraib,pou mere not at 
tome,anbnoto pon ttiUnotwfcejamfitt 
. 0ttneftUe.mi5(|ftfataBtf»e,raetp 
tontotenabtrein tbeGt nap 
rat trp gentlemen, 
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to exist of the first edition, now in the British 
Museum. ^ One of Scoggin’s anecdotes is 
a tale which is, and has been, familiar in 
many forms to everybody for hundreds— 
if not thousands — of years. It is the 
story of a stupid scholar, unable to master 
Latin, sent by his teacher (Hcoggin) to 
obtain , deacon's orders from the bishop's 
ordinary. He learns by rote the answer to 
certain questions in a certain order which it 
is expected that the ordinary will follow, 
but the ordinary asks othef questions, and the 
scholar faithfully answers with the words he 
has been taught, with absurd effect. Then 
follows another familiar story, which we will 
transcribe.* The scholar is sent again, and 
the ordinary, mollified by a bril>e, makes the 
examination as easy as he can. The tale 
runs: “How tlw scholler said, Tom Miller 
of Osney was Jacob's Father, After this the 
said sc ho Her did come to the next orders, 
and brought a present to the Ordinary 
from Scugin, but the sd tollers father 
paid for all. 'Then said the ordinary to 

i _ _ 


THE W M? 

Firft and bell Part 


Scogg 


O F 

ins lefts 


Full- of witty mirth and plea* 
fciefliifts, done by him in France, 

and other places: being a prefeniai 
true againft melancholy. 


3nb;ttof Doo?br. 

Rather is his expression suggestive of 
that of the uninventive sub - editor 
ordered by an arbitrary chid" tp produce 
a new joke in half art hour, and un¬ 
feelingly deprived of his scissors. His 
medical profession appears to be indi¬ 
cated by an extra-sized chest-protector, 
worn outside. When, notwithstanding 
the chest-protector, lie was dead, and 
|>ast protesting, the 'poor doctor was 
made responsible for many booksellers 1 
sins, “ Scoggin’s Jests ”—or Seogin’s, 
or Slogan's, or Scoggan’s, as the name 
was diversely spelt--“ A Historic of the 
Mylner of Abyngton JT and 11 Tales of 
the Wise Men of (lOthatn ” (if no more) 
were issued with his name on the title- 
page, and nothing else of his in the 
books* 14 Seoggin’s jest's JI is one of the 
most famous jest-books in the language, 
and went through many varying editions. 
Still, it was little but a collection from 
other books, one at leas) of the stories 
being traceable to a prehistoric Hindu 
source. Scoggin is said to have l>een a 
facetious Master of Arts of Oxford, who, 
about 1480, was jester to Edward IV. 
But, needless to say, Scoggin also had 
nothing to do with the jokes in the book 
bearing his name* We give a facsimile 
of the title-page of the only copy known 


Gathered by flw^Dofior 

of Phyficke. 



J L'ONDON, , 

Printed fotfrautt TftBuuv, 
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the scholar, I must needes oppcfce you " money, and could not tell what shjft to make, 
(meaning question you) “ and for Master at last he thought to play the Physitian, and 
Scogins sake 1 will oppose you in a light Mid fill a box full of the Powder of a rotten 
matter, Isaac had two sons, Esau & Jacob, Post; and on a Sunday he went to a Parish 

who was Jacobs father; The sc holler stood Church, and told the Wives that he had a 

still and could not tell. Well, said the Powder to kill up all the Fleas in the Countrey, 

Ordinary, I cannot admit you to be priest, and every wife bought a penniworth, and 

until the next Orders, and then bringjmc an Scogin went his way e T re Mass t was done, 

answer The scholler went homo with a The wives went home, and cast the Powder 

heavy heart, bearing a letter to Master into their beds, and in their chambers, 

Scogin, how his soholler could not answer and the Fleas continued still, ©n a time 
to this question, ‘Isaac had two sonnes, Scogin came to the same Church on a 
Esau & Jacob, who was Jacobs father. Sunday, and when the wives had espied himj 

Scogin said to his schoiler, thou foole and the one said to the other, This is he that 

asse-head, doest thou not know Tom Miller deceived us with the Powder to kill Fleas ; 

of Osney? Yes said the 

scholler. Then said r~ -—----—’—’- —“——— 

Scogin, thou knowust Hew fettfffll foH Powder 10 kill Flea*.. 

he had two sonnes, 

Tom and Jacke, who CfCogin [(me* bfb lack mow?, anb ttwlb not ttll to|at ®fft t* • 

is Jack's, father : The J make, |tt [alt fee cfiotiobt n play tjji ant bib SU a tor - 

Scholler said Tom tuft of tfit $ow>tcaf a rotttn fBolE \ ana on i fetmoap |c tent tv a . 
Miller Why said Scogin C$un{), anb U#b 4t Uiitejl t|at |ab a (Wtobct to UK Up 

thou mightest have said ( |{ Jfltaa fn t|t COUtltn?, anD cbtrp toift toujfjt a pmnltoojttr, 

that Isaac was Jacob's ant) Scogin tomt f)tt toflp t’« S^affJ toafftOllf.. &&C tnalMIS tofllt 

Tather: then sn id Scogi n, limit, onQ C&ft t|rpOWbtt into t|(fu brtj), anb in tylfr tjjflltlilQf, tnV 

thou shalt arise lietime t$C JRtaj! tontfttUtb DIO, [Dll a Hint Scogin mine t* tlj( fatlt£Ctun|i 

in the morning, and on a j&unSap, ant> to$cn tit tDiticft lab rfp(rt) Ijim, t|t ant fafb to t|c 

carry a letter to the jjf Ijt t|8t Bttttbtb Uff toirip tf)t PotoDtr to till fflratf: fe. 

Ordinary and I trust he fait) t|c ont to tit at|et, r|M to t|t tclf-fainc ptrfan. OJaMjcii S^aftf 

will admit thee before toad bone, t|t tofiJttf yttitetb about Scogin, anb (bib, Sou tt no |a< 

the Orders shall be mft men to bcttfbt u« toiti tto potobtc to kill Jflras. ilillip, Caib 

given. The Schol ler Scogin, arenotpaur Jltad all Mob ? aoie |abt mojc note (Gain t|ep) * 

rose up betiuie in the t|ait tbtc tot |Ab. 3 ntatbtl of t|at, faib Scoji n, 31 am fuct jou biia 

morning and carried the nat life t&e flpfbitin* 8dpw fbDldO |abf bonf. 'JEljfp faib, tot bib calf 

letter to the Ordinarv. it In out brtW, anb In our c|amtaMf. 0&, faib |r, tjett be a fo>r of 

The Ordinary said, for told ttlng.atiQtolltnot a@kto|attlltp(baabOtoit!iit. 

Master Scogin’s sake 1 3 tell jou all, flat fou f^oittb |abt taken tbrrp-JFln bp t|t nttk, anb 

will Oppose vou no r&rn tljcv tooulb gape, anb tint pou Bjoalb |abt ta({ a lirtlt of t|c $oto= 

farther than I did 

yesterday; Isaac had 

two sonnes, Esau and 
Jacob, who was Jacob’s 
Father ? Marry, said 

the scholler* I can tell you now; that was sec, said the one to the other, this is the self- 

Tom Miller of Osney* (joe, foole, goc, said sa;pc [K-rson. When Mass was done, the 

the Ordinary, and let thy master send thee wives gathered about 1 Scogin, and said/ You 

no more to me for Orders ; for it is un possible be no honest man to deceive us with the 

to make a foole a wise man, ,J Powder to kill Fleas. Why, said Scogin, 

Everybody will recognise this old yam, are not vour Fleas all dead ? We have more 

best known, perhaps, in the form of the versus* (said they) than ever wc had. I marvel 

“ Long Tom Smith the Doctor,” where Noah of that, said Scogin, I am sure you did not 

is the father, and Shem, Ham, and Japhet use the Medicine as you should have done, 

the sons. ' They said, wc did cast it in our beds and in our 

We give a facsimile of another of Scoggias chambers. Ah, said he, there be a sort of 

t^les* from a later and differing edition, fools that will buy ft thing and will not ask 

This'again is^ familiar favourite, .and a^ain ; what they shall do with it I tell you all, 
we transcribe: ** How Scogin sold Powder to that you should have taken every Flea by the 

kill Fleas. Scogin divers times did lack neck, and then they would gape, and then 
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) on should have cast a little of the 
Boeder into every Ideas mouth, and so 
you® should have killed them. Then, 
said the wives, we have not only lost 
our money, hut we are mocked for our 
labour. M [t will be remembered that 
Gnptnin Marryat worked up this old joke 
in H Japhet in Search of a Father.” 

Richard Tarllon { (< Dick” Tarlton in 
most teenrds) was a famous comedian in 
Elizabeth's time. The Earl of Leicester 
found him tending swine at his native 
village of Condover in Salop, and brought 
him to London, being pleased with his 
ready wit. He acted as judge in a play 
of “ Henry V.,” earlier in date than 
Shakespeare's play of the same name m t 
but he was best as clown. He died in 
1589, and was buried at Shoreditch. For 
some few years he escaped the post¬ 
humous penalty then inflicted by book¬ 
sellers on dead wits, but in 1611 the 
inevitable (< Richard Tarleton's Jests " 
appeared, with the frontispiece here given, 
exhibiting Dick playings tabor and pipe 
on a grating, or a tiled paving, as the 
case may be. The portrait may or may 
not be like Tarlton, but if Tarlton had 


anything ta do with the jests included in the 
book, he was a mere purveyor of chestnuts, 
^ and the Earl of l^icester was deceived. 
But poor Dick may safely be held blameless 
of this book, which, however, grew very popu¬ 
lar. We give a reproduction of the fiist page 
of an edition of 1638, with two jests, jieither 
irresistibly funny. The first describes how 
the Queen having, on one occasion, decided 
that Tarlton had drunk enough beer, and 
stopped the supply, “ Feare not, you (quoth 
Tarlton) for your Beere is small enough.” 
Whereat, we are told, “her Majestic laughed 
heartily," Good Queen Bess seems to have 
had an enviable capacity for enjoyment The 
other story .we transcribe: “Tarlton having 
beetle late at Court and camming homewards 
Ihormv Fleet street, he espi'd the Watch, 
and nut knowing hoiv to passe them, he went 
very fast, Lhinking by that meanes to goe 
11 nexamined. But the Watch men perceiving 

that Ifc shunned them, stept to Mm, and 
commanded him in the Queencs name to 
stand. Stand ? quoth Tad tun, let them 
stand that can, for 1 cannot. So falling dowtie, 



Tarltons Qmrt witty Jejh. 

How TdritoM pliid the Drunkard before tht 
Qtrecnc* 

» 

ftofttu tetog *ffcontinifi 1 
trite ITadton ptrufafna, t*IPIp- 
an tfa to btllgbt Mr rams 
tobttvppon bt ftuattr- 
(tltmlDjuNUci, m cutlet lb: 
!6Arc, irito Mi twit' im- 
aiOfaUlf* fcer $aliJIb mtUi 
tya tawoi, ummanttb Ifcal b* 
Ibonio bao t tut (quatty ftA) be toll pity tyi trait, 

enafo ftiart btaULfe. /can fiat fan ftaoft Tirlwh J 
Ul pear 0Arc U faall tnoafitl BUtnet ber 9*ltKit 
liaaftn bcarttl? * ana lammantitiE be l&wU 
enaafi. 

How T^rhin dcctitjcd the watch hx 
Flcetflttrt. * 



T AikauHntai lAtft laft at toarL ana fVMrifeg. 

bBoutartftitriJoto/l^ttrit.beefpfatb* BlUl, 
ana nrtkaetotngtoto (0 piffc (beat, IA twat biff fit, 
tltakftifbptbat mum to eat bu««itoifc‘ Vittfr* 
tSafcb mtiiptrf elding tbti Me flwnaea trim, fltptta 
faim, anb cbmourtitMAn in IM Aucem* name la (tot 

&t«MwibT4tlipnrirt tM*i Gant thatj m. 

tier. peML1n|betyne^i(Maabtobabtoeatt}AM*r 
lbry(0ytbtail)p>anbfoiflbAnfeirc-. 
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Jhj wife el wenArouf r.ickct meancs to kccpf , 
WtidttN Hu{L*n<l sccmcs tajlecpc but Jeer notJhcfc 
she attire# Her Lecture smother, 

for efilYutg one Care, itgee? #itt at t'other . j 

London. iVmtoJ fav 'TXjUeji Wil'ttr tjbitJrnUafU-j^sp 

Hurt $ra\ff Jr.tl JJjf^VT Hjl Qjiimt . ^ -* 

as though he had been drnnke, they hclpt him 
up, and so let him | Kissed’ Not very funny 
and not very new* The volume is divided 
into three parts, The Court Witty Jests, The 
Sound City Jests, and the Country Pretty 
Jests- all witty, sound, and pretty perhaps, 
but very musty with age, even at that time- 
In 1640a book appeared with the title, “Art 
Asleepe Husband ? A Houlster J .ecture,'’ 
which may well be considered the seven¬ 
teenth century prototype of “Mrs. Caudle's 
Curtain 1 -ectures,” if we judge alone by 
the frontispiece and title-page. Hut the 
matter of the book scarcely bears out the 
promise of “all variety of witty j easts, merry 
Tales and other pleasant passages,” being 
something of a Teamed and sober, not to 
say pedantic and dull, exposition of woman's 
many excellencies. Still, it seems very likely 
that the idea of Vrs, Caudle may have been 
suggested to Douglas Jerrold by a sight- of 
the quaint frontispiece and title-page. 

We may recognise an old friend in the 
joke embodied in a verse printed in “Con¬ 
ceit*, Clinches, Flashes, and Whimsies,” 
published in 1639* The verse purports to 
be an epitaph “ On a Cobler.” 


If any aske why ihls same stone w« made 
Know for a Cobler newly underlay^, 

Here for his overlxiesting ; pray condole 
Him that translated many a weaiy sole. 

Until qu i te lately—perhaps even now— 
“ translators,” were wretchedly paid cobblers, 
who patched up old boots to sell again* 

Hut the most famous, the type of all jest- 
books, is the immortal Joe Millqr. Now the 
book, “Joe Miller's Jests, or the Wit^s Vade 
Mccimi,” is a double fraud. In the first place, 
Joe Miller had nothing to do mith it, nor 
with any of its contents, though this, of course, 
was merely the usual thing. But a furthtr 
fact was that poor Joe Miller himself never 
made a joke in his life, ami could not see one 
when it was made. lie was a comedian, it 
is true, and a man fond ot bright company. 
Nevertheless, he seldom spoke and he never 
laughed, no matter how mirthful the company 
might be. Me could neither read nor write, 
and be learned his parts (lie played with 
ability at Old Drury DmeJ by the assistant# 
of his wife. He had a habit of spending his 
afternoons at the “Black Jack” in Ports¬ 
mouth Street, where a sort of club of 
neighbouring tradesmen met Here his 
immovable gravity and lus lack of humour 
became a joke, and whenever any particularly 
funny thing was repeated, his companions 
* ironically ascribed it to his facetious inven¬ 
tion. This fact, and the other fact of his 
success as an actor, caused his name tn^be 
noised abroad, so that after his death, one 
Read, a small publisher of chap - balks, 
having gut together a shilling book of jests, 
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Joe Millers JESTS: 

OR, THE 

WITS 

t 

V A D E-MECUM. 

BEING 

• 

A Collection of the moft Brilliant Jests; 
the Policed Repartees; the moft Ele¬ 
gant Bon s Mors* and moft plea&nt tfiort 
Sioiics in the Englijb Language, 

Firft carefully collected in the Company, and * 

many of them mnfcribal from the Mouth af the F«e- 
v tiu»LLi Gentleman. whale Name they beer; and now fet 
f-rth ind publHhed by bis luttBiible Friend aod kmir 
Companion, ftyai Efq; 


MoA Humbly hjcima 

7i tboie Choice-Spirits of the AGE, 

Captain Bode ns, Mr, Alexander Pope, 
Mr, Profeflor Lacy, Mr, Orator Henley^ 
and Job Bailer, the Kettle-Drummer. 

LONDON; 

Frailed ad Sold by T. R1 a d p . lit £gW/Ctar4 .Jfto 
ftyan, FkftStrtfi, Mflcq xitiji* 

1 (Price One Shilling,) 


much ligltt on contemporary habits and 
manners, and the jokes are still found 
' useful. We reproduce, in reduced facsimile, 
jokes numbered 99, 175, and 235 in the first 
edition. No, 99, like the lady it tells of, is 
resolved never to grow old ; it is told -or read 
somewhere every thy. No, 175 is giv«m as a 
quaint instance of the practice, frequent in 
cheap publications of the lime, of imparting 
an air of mysterious innuendo, of half daring 
libel, by the skeletonizing of words by aid of 
hyphens. Thus, 41 a certain Nobleman, a 
Courtier,” is set down “a certain Noblcm - * 


99. A Larin's Age happening to be ques¬ 
tioned, I he affirmed, Ihc was but Forty, and 
call'd upon a Gentleman that was in Compa¬ 
ny for iiis Opinion ; Coulin, faid ihe, do you 
believe I am in the Right, when I fay I am 
but Forty*? 1 ought not to rlifputc it, Madam, 

I rcply'd he, furl have heard yqu fay fu theft 
,/t 7 f lean. 


175. A certain Noblem—, a Cour—--r, in 
the Beginning of the Jate Reign, coming out 
.of the H—lc of L—da, accoUs the Duke of 

B - bam> with, Ihw does your Pot boil , my 

* herd, theft troubleftme *Fimei? To which hti 
Grace replied, l never go into my Kitchen, but 
I dare lay the stum ii uffermoft. m 


with tile aid of a poor hark, Mr. John 
Mott ley, laid kinds on die dead actor's 
name to give ]>opularity to his venture. 
Thus,i ,l Jue Miller's Jests ” eame into the 
world in 1739, with vast succ ess* Second 
and third editions were published in the 
same year, another in the year succeeding, 
and a fifth in 17.42* After that scarce a 
year passed without a new edition till 
almost the end of the eighteenth century. 

We print a copy of the ti Lie-page of the 
original edition. 

It is the fashion to speak of "Joe Miller's 
Jests ** as though the book were familiar to 
everybody. Hut how many have seen a copy 
of any edition ? Copies of the first edition* 
indeed, are rare and difficult to find ; though 
the jokes in them are the same old jokes 
easy to finch always* anywhere. The book, 
indeed, b but a compilation from the jest* 
books of the preceding two centuries, 
brought up to date. The anecdotes throw 


235. One making a furious Afiault upon ft 
hot Apple-pye, burnt his Mouth 'till the Tears 
i ran down; his Friend- asked him. Why he 
wept ? Only, fays he, 7m juft come into my 
Mend, that my Grand-mother d/d tint Day 
twehemontb : Pboo l fey* the other, is that aill 
\ So whipping a Urge race into hia Mouth, be 
: quickly Empathiz'd with bb Companion; who 
1 feeing hu Eyes brim full, with a maliciotta 
Sneer ask'd him, nby he weft fAflaga* on yw, 
feys he, becaufe wu were not banged tht fame 
Day lour Gramf-motber dyd. 


a Cour - - - r, ,! and “ the House of Lords ,J is 
made, as if with bated breath, "-the H--se 
of L - - ds.” No. 235 is another evergreen* 
It has a way, of late years, of referring, not 
to two Englishmen eating apple-pie, but two 
unsophisticated Indians in their first- en¬ 
counter with mustard* 

The tales of the Wise Men of Gotham 
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Printed and Sold in London. 

went through many cilitioiis, of ivliii.li 
wc select one for illustration, that pro¬ 
bably aboufcr the time of thu first Joe 
Miller, Here one may read the title- 
page and tale III. The ' s k sh and the 
li h" at the begimfing of the first and 
second lines after the illustration have 
changed places* and the 4i k v is upside 
down; and 41 the'' in the bottom line 
but one is spelt s[ tell, 1 ’ Jlut errors of 
that sort count for little when present 
and just tenses are used as casually as 
in the sentence, u The Cuckoo when she 
w herself,” etc. 

The real and proper illustration to 
the cuckoo tale, however, is on the title- 
page, as is right and fitting, for the 
cuckoo tale is the best known of alL 
In this*picture the hedge, apparently of 
wicker-work nnd t about a foot or so high, 
is certainly too low to keep any able- 
bodied cuckoo prisoner. Indeed, a 
reversal of things seems to have taken 
place, for the cuckoo (about the si?.e 
of a turkey) sits gaily aloft on a tree 
(such a tree B while the sage represented 
live of Gotham is imprisoned in the 
bedged-in space, and, by the label 


at his mouth, calling “Coocqu” on his’ 
own account Though whether it is the 
man or the cuckoo who says this, and which 
of them it is that says “Goiain,” the con¬ 
fused state of the legends leaves one in 
doubt. In the body of the little book the 
talus are illustrated with whatever woodcut 
happened to l>c at hand. Thufr in tale IL, 
the man (in horseback, who is supposed to be 
carrying a bushel of jvheat on his own shoul¬ 
ders in order to save his horse, furs no bushel 
or wheat, and probably did duty !or a bold 
highwayman, or ihu litiku of Marlborough, 
or a jockey winning a rare, whenever the 
subject of a penny ballad or diajvbook 
demanded if This pailicular story, by the 
way. is of world wide spread. It appeared 
in a monkish Batin poem In the twelfth 
century, hut it was very uld then. It was 
known in early limes all over Burope and 
Asia, and it is told to d:n in Ceylon and in 
Japan. Other stories in the set are of almost 
world-wide fame ; the one, for instance, which 
tells of the Ihree men going fishing, when 
one, on the way back, takes the precaution of 
counting to see if all are saie. Bug omitting 
to count himself* he makis certain that one 
of them must he drowned, and laments 
ai l onlingly. 

TALE HI. 

*■ * 

O N a time the men of Gotham fain 
would have pinned the cuckoo,, 
that the might ling all the year; all ia 
the midft of the town they had a hedge 
made in a round com pars, and got a cuc- 



hefo, and put her Into ir, and laid, Sidg 
Tjere and you fhall lack neither meat nor 
drink all the year. The Cuckoo when 
fhe fee herfelf encompafled within the 
hedge, flew away.<> A vengeance on 
her raid the Wile Men, we made not teh 
hedge high enough. 














rrmn Cairo to Catfiract * 

By Sir ClEOkGF* Newnes, Bart* 


■ HIS is not an attempt to 
describe the archaeological and 
historic wonders that abound 
in the land of the Pharaohs. 
That work has been done so 
often and so well, that further 
effort would probably insult in mere repeti¬ 
tion* It i* an account of the experiences of 
six Britishers who spent about a mouth on 
the glorious Nile* What they saw and what 
they did may be of interest to those who 
have never traversed those regions, and it 
will revive pleasant memories perhaps in 
those who know them well 

Egypt is now in the hands of two armifs 


cheaper and more comfortable than it would 
have been without them! 

But we have embarked on the Nile too 
soon ; we must first stay a few days at, ('airo, 
the mapy-sided, ninny-coloured city of »the 
desert* We first put tip at the (ledrah Palace 
Hotel -a very line palace built by tbe late 
Khedive to entertain the liionardis and other 
distinguished visitors whordmu to the opening 
of the Sue/ Canal* To erect such a huge 
place for a social occasion shows the breadth 
of hospitality of His Highness, and the com 
lidence be bad in the long suffering endurance 
of file tax payer. But the Palaces of tbe 
Khedive arc numberless. Nearly all the 
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of occupation. One is c omposed of British 
soldiers, and the other of the men of Thos* 
Cook and Sons, T he latter generals have 
certainly taken possession of the Nile* The 
former are here to preserve order and insure 
good government, and ‘the latter to issue 
coupons. Both appear to do their work 
well, and to have gained the confidence of 
their clients. Speaking of clients reminds 
us of lawyers, and the only time when either 
of the two armies has suffered serious defeat 
was when they fought against one another- - 
in the I*aw Courts, The atsifs belli was the 
question of the ownership of some large 
postal steatrfcrs - and it if said that the army 
of coupons was worsted with severe loss, 
viz-, j£iti,ooo. This from one point of view 
is rather to be regretted, as there is no doubt 
that they have made travel, here as elsewhere, 

VoL *y + — ae 


Lfc U'l Allkl . 

largest houses in f l airo are inhabited by 
the Khedive and his relations. When you are 
passing a particularly fine place, you ask the 
dragoman what relative of the Khedive lives 
there, and he tells you that it is his mother, 
or his brother, or his cousin, and so im< We 
soon found the beautiful Uezirah b’alure too 
far from the town, and removed to the world- 
renowned Shcplioard's Hotel* 

’ Wo did wisely* In front pf this hotel is a 
largo covered space, in which people sit and 
watch the ever changing scenes of the liveliest 
street in Cairo, T he costumes are endless 
in variety of shape and colour, Egyptians, 
Arabs, Bedouins, Turks, <■ reeks, Jews, 
Assyrians, Nubians, Maltese, an<l Europeans. 
The natives wear, for the men/a white ffow-ing, 
folding garment, which looks more like night 
than day attire. The women are in a similar 
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dress, only mostly black. Their religion 
rum pels them lo rover their faces with a veil, 
coiKcaling all but their jet-black eyes. Tt is 




of the Tcmalc fea¬ 
tures. They are 
dusky and ugly. 

One of the most 
curious sights in 
Cairo is that of the 
sais, or carriage- 
run ikts. "Rich people 
f employ one or two 
of these pis to run 
in front of their car¬ 
riages to dear the 
wa y. They are 
dressed in a most 
picturesque cos¬ 
tume, and carry a 
gold-tipped staff. On 
approaching a corner 
lli*■ v shout a warning 
iiyiiiAii k'Ai-AUK lit iii i^ - m L if anyone is in 

the way. They run # 

most grace fully, and are line-looking fellows. 
Hul they do not live long, and generally die of 
heart disease the prolonged fast running, 
extending sometime s for several hours a day, 
proving in time too much for them. They 
are private servants, regularly engaged like 
footmen. The privilege of having two sais 
-running side by side is supposed to be limited 
to the Khedive’s relatives, high floverntnent 
officials, Army officers, and some others, 




ATT tfJVfTIA-V HOMAN. 

Frvtn if /-floftiL bp Ilari/tl*, 



fastened to their headgear by a brass 01 
wooticn or silver nose-bridge, Vhidi Idfbks 
like a chess king or rook. The few women's 
faces that are seen uncovered lead one to 
thank^a religion which insures the concealing 
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of Cairo. They arc narrow lanes of 
shops—if one can call places not 
much bigger than large U>\es or 
wardrobes by*the name of shops. 
The owner sits cross Pegged in the 
front, ami his wares are qn little 
shelves around him. Every neces¬ 
sary and unnecessary of life is exhi¬ 
bited. Also the making of jewellery, 
tin-work, brass-work, saddlery, 
clothes, slipper hj etc., all done 
openly, with no windows. These 
bazaars are almost always crowded 
with people |Kissing to and fro; and 
il ,is indeed a strange and lively 
scene. 

IVi haps the most remarkable sight 
we witnessed was at the University 
Mosque, Students from all parts of 
the world come there, many of them 
with a view to becoming •Moham¬ 
medan priests. 'The mosque is, for 
tire most pari, without roof, and there 

squatting cross-legged, like tailors, 
on the Hour—were h,ooo men and 
youths, in classes, learning the Koran 
and other religions works. Professors 


rtwuit mr*. ft. V j ha/aak av ■ LAiKUr {Mavnki. were talking to their classes or ex¬ 

amining their pupils’ work. This was 
though, like that of the cockade in Efritain, about it am. U e were told, had we gone 

is swiii-limcs wrongfully appropriated, at eight, we should have seen 15,000. This 

'rite bazaars are, of course, die chief feature University is the one to which all Moham- 
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medians wish to go, no matter in what country 
they live* What strikes one is the utter 
slovenliness in dress. Although many of the 
students belonged to rich families, there was 
a complete absence of any attempt to adorn 
themselves even neatly, and fine raiment was 
n0^10*1)0 seen* They all looked as if on 
getting up in the morning they simply threw 
around their bodies some folds of white, 
blue, or black drapery, put on a turban, 

. slided into slippery and sallied forth. 

There are live hundred mosques in Cairo, 
and it is the custom to summon the people to 
prayer by shouting from the top of the minaret 
or tower of each mosque. At six jji the morn¬ 
ing they are all five hundred calling the faithful 
to their devotions, and you can imagine the 
babel there is. Besides attending mosque 
the Mohammedan has his other hours of 
prayer, and in the middle of his work, in his 
shop, ift the street, anywhere, befurt any 
number of people, you will see him suddenly 
falling on his knees, swaying up and down, 
looking towards Mecca, and praying. He 
does not think it necessary to isolate himself, 
as the act of prayer is so reverenced that he 
is quite free from any risk of being disturbed* 
A most remarkable and revolting sight 111 
Cairo is what is called the Fish Market, 
'This quarter is inhabited by the lowest of 
the low* You can hardly call them men and 
women, they have sunk to such depravity. 
The males aje in cates, drunk with hasheesh 
—a sort of opium, which they smoke till they 
imagine themselves in 
battle, and sway sticks - ’ 

about in a helpless, stupid 
kind of way, just as if they j 
were dreaming* The women 
stand or lie about the dirty, 
narrow- streets, openly ply¬ 
ing their horrible trade* 

At eleven o’clock they are 
compelled to go inside, 
and they sit behind iron 
bars inviting passers-by to 
come into their dark dens* 

The sight is indeed a sad 
one* Ft would be im¬ 
possible to women 

more utterly lost to every¬ 
thing womanly* They are 
as degraded as they are 
ugly* It is a wonder that 
such a scene is possible 
in a'countryfinder British 
rule* It is only fair to say, 
however, that, since the 
British* occupation, much 


has been done to sweep away thesfe vice spots, 

• and doubtless more will be accomplished in 
the future. 

But for the most part Cairo is bright and 
cheerfu 1 * Kuropean cities are in ma ny 
respects alike* Cairo lias, so to speak, an 
individuality of its own. The hours slip 
rapidly by amid the varying scenes. No 
one is ever bored in ( Cairo* It seents as if 
every nation on earth has sent it* quota to 
form the great kaleidoscope. " 

l*ord Cromer (Sir Kvdyn Baring), our 
Consul-t Jeneral, really governs Fgypt* He 
is extremely deferential to the Khedive at 
public functions, but it is well known that 
he holds the reins, and the Khedive does 
nothing without consulting him. Indeed, 
Lie is sometimes called the King of Fgypt. 

The trip u> the Pyramids is now easy, 
as a good road has been made* A ten- 
mile drive brings you to the foot of Cli/eli,, 
the greatest of them all. It is said that 
100,000 men were employed for thirty 
years over its construction—all to make a 
safe resting-place 
for the Ixjdy of 
a monarch whose 
corpse was after¬ 
wards stolen* 
he second 
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largest is 4 dose to it, and almost L V, 

equals it in size, Then come others l "*-h 

of varying distances and varying 

heights* the total number still stand- ft I^^j 1 

iug reaching about fifteen, Aftmy 

visitors make the ascent of the fi i 

great (iizeli, and some are sorry for MlfeUq 

it afterwards ; whilst many declare K'^; f .j 

that there is no groa^ difficulty in b £k V '< 

it- and fyr the young and strong I a] 

and agile, perhaps there is not. It 

js astonishing to see the bedouin 

Arabs, who are there, run up and 

down (ii/eh against time. The 

two fastest agreed that for a few 

shillings they would undertake to BPiK?^ 

run up to the top of and 

down again in eight minutes. One 

of these monkey-like climbers took HHlHB 

just under and the other just over 

the prescribed time. ■&&£«* 

We referred previously to the 
passion of the Khedives for build¬ 
ing houses. One of them lias even placed a 
sort of villa or bungalow just at the foot of 
the groat Pyramid, altogether out of place and 
out of keeping with its surroundings. It is 
merely put there so that his friends may have 
lunch in private. A few hundred yards from 
t ii/eh is the greatest of the Sphinxes known 
by sight to all the world* 

We must now make’a start for the First 
Oitaraet. We have chartered the good ship 
/V/foo/s, a small steamer with a crew of 
sixteen, with berths for eight passengers, a 
comfortable saloon, and an excellent upper 
deck extending fore and aft. It mnv be 
wondered where so many as sixteen sailors 
sleep on such a small ship. As a matter of 
fact, they sleep very comfortably on deck well 
wrapped up. When we go from the saloon 
aTt to our beds forward, at night, we have to 
thread our way between their reclining 
forms. 

In command of our little vessel is our 
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dragoman, Salem Haziri, who has for nearly 
twenty years in the winter been conducting 
panics up the Nile, and the rest of the year 
taking other parties through the Holy l*aud, 
Turkey, Hrcece, and elsewhere. Admirable 
Crichton was supposed to know everything 
and to do everything. So is a good drago¬ 
man. Salem provisions our ship, looks after 
the cook, helps to wait at the table, points 
out all the places of interest we pass, goes 
with us to the temples and tombs, knows 
every hieroglyphic in each, lures our camels 
aud 'donkeys, keeps off the natives - who are 
for ever, men, women, children, and even 
babies, holding out their hands for hack- 
sheesh pays all expenses, acts as captain of 
the ship, takes his turn at the helm, calls 
down tile pipe orders to the engine-room, and 
generally superintends and bosses everything 
and every hotly on board. If you wish it, he 
is quite willing and able to cut yovir hair and 
shave yon ; and one night, when two of our 
party went ashore to 
have some billiards, 
they were not in the 
least surprised when 
thtfy 11joked up and 
saw' Salem marking 
the game. 

He is deferential 
to us, autocratic to 
the crew, and bully¬ 
ing to the crowds 
that follow us on 
shore. In his pio 
„ iMrtwnu*. turesque Syrian 
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dress he looks the dignified genius which he 
is. Some people who had him last year 
were so pleased with him that they took him 
to London to show him the Jubilee proces¬ 
sion, which he says was magnificent; and I 
believe [he only regret he had. with regard to 
it was that he himself was not conducting all 
the arrangements, " 

Our first stop is for the purpose of visiting 
Memphis and Sakkara, The tombs of the 
Sacred Hulls of the.-latter place, and very 
many others, were discovered and excavated 
by the great French Egyptologist, M. Marietta, 
who built himself a house out in the desert, 
so as to be near his beloved labours. He 
lived tliere for thirty years. The tomb men¬ 
tioned is a great cavernous passage nearly a 
mile long, on each side of which are the 
sarcophagi of those sacred beasts. Each one 
was worshipped for twenty-five years, then 
put to dfcath and buried here, and another 
reigned in its stead. 

Fagans on the hanks of the Nile wor¬ 
shipped all kinds of animals—cows, jackals, 
geese, crocodiles, birds especially tlui ibis, 
the owl, and the vulture* sheep, hogs, rams, 
gaits, serpents, scorpions, and even the un¬ 
godlike domestic, the cat. If anyone was 
known to ill-treat a pussy, he and all his family 
were burnt to ashes. This idolatry lasted 
4,000 years. In other parts of Egypt the 
rising sun, the midday sun, and the setting 
sun were all*worshipped ; and, in fact, in 
different places they seem to have set up 
gods of every con¬ 
ceivable and incon¬ 
ceivable kind. 

While visiting 
the tombs of Beni 
Hassan we heard a 
wild, wailing sound 
in the valley below, 
which turned out 
to be a native 
funeral The pro¬ 
cession crossed a 
field from a village 
of mud huts to the 
cemetery* the men 
in front singing, 

** There is no God 
but one God, and 
Mohammed was 
sent by God,” the 
children behind 
singing and* the 
Women moaning 
and groaning. It 
was a weird scene- 


At Beni Hassan is the tomb of Ameni, who 
Appears to have had a very high opinion of 
his manifold virtues, and not to be over¬ 
burdened with modesty in setting them forth. 
This is the inscription which runs right round 
the walls of his tomb - 

I have dune all pint I have said, I am a gracious 
and a mipussiunaLc man, and a rnkr dho loves his 
town. I have Jessed ihe course of years as lire ruler 
of Meh, and all the *1 abutirA of (he plaw have been 
carried out by my hands. I have given to tfic overseers 
of the temples of the gods of Meh 3,000 bulls with 
their omys, and 1 was in favour in die place or* 
account of ii, fur I carried all the products of 1 lie milk* 

1 waring cows Id the palace, ami no contributions In 
the king's storehouses have Iven more [limi mine. I 
have never made a ohihl grieve, T have never robbed 
the widow, I have never repulsed the lalsnirer, [have 
never shut up a herdsman, I have never impressed for 
forooit Ldiour the hilmurers of-a mam who only 
employed five men ; there was never a person miserable 
in my lime, no one went hungry during my rule, Gu¬ 
lf there were years of scarcity I ploughed up Mil ihe 
arable land in ihe linme of Meh. up to its very frontiers 
un the north and south. Hy Ihis means I made its 
l<nple live and procured for ihcm provisions, so that 
there was not a hungry person among them. I gave 
tu the widow the same ainounl a* I gave |o the married 
woman, and I made no distinction Isiiween the great 
and the link in all ilui I gave. And, lxdrnkl, when 
Ihe inundation was greal, and (he owners of the land 
liecame rich Ilwrchy, 1 laid no additional la* upon llic 
fields. 

* One day we stayed at a village quite un¬ 
known to the usual tourist, just for the sake 
of an hour’s exercise. It proved to be a 
happy thought. The place was most interest¬ 
ing. It consists of the usual mud huts and 
bazaars. It was market day, and the people 
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had come *in from the country-side and the 
edge of the desert. We created a sensation f 
not being a place where Cook's steamers stop, 
the folks had probably never or seldom seen 
Britishers before. They stopped' their work 
to stare at us, and when wc halted at a shop 
to buy a few things, a crowd collected, and 
followed us all through our wanderings. 
The policeman on duty took us under his 
care, and* went with us, Inciting off with a 
stick an} whom he thought were pressing 
ns too closely. Wc were quite a little 
procession. The dragoman, who had not 
landed here before, took on shore a sturdy 
boatman, who marched in front with a big 
stick. Next came Salem. 

Then wc followed with the jioliccmgti. 
The market-place was crowded with buyers 
and sellers, all squatting on the ground. 
Everybody sits tailor-fashion in Egypt, 
f apparently. This was a rough, swarthy, 
grizzly crowd, and all dressed in the long 
folding garment which readies from head to 
foot, except the children of both sexes, and 
their account at the tailor’s or dressmaker’s 
is .mf. 1 recommend all travellers on the 
Nile, who charter llieir own private steamers, 
to visit some of those places where Cook’s 
tourist boats do nut stop. There you sec 
the real Eastern life, untouched by European 
invasion, and the curiosity you arouse in 
them and they arouse in you is mutually 
interesting. 

For this purpose, on another day wc 
selected an out - of - way mud lint village, 
almost hidden bdiind a belt of date palms, 
it was far away from any show-place, and had 
a difficult landing. Here we ought to see 
the dusky native in all the rough simplicity 
of Ids home. And so it was. &dem thought 
it wise to take two sailors with us, a pre¬ 
caution which wc did not desire, as we 
thought six fairly muscular Christians ought 
to be able to take care of themselves. Hut 
any escort was quite unnecessary. The 
peoplb were very civil, simply opened their 
eyes wide, and their mouths also, as they 
followed us around. The Sheikh, or chief 
of the village, told us that no European had 
visited them before, at ith y rate, dressed a’s 
we were. 

We never could have believed that the 
prosaic, inartistic appendages to the lower 
limbs of the an i m al ma n would ha ve 
excited so tnuch wondennent; it was, indeed, 
like the name of the garment in question, 
inexpressible. 

Our next stop was at Naghr Hamadi, 
which was the extreme limit of the rail¬ 


way which ultimately, it is said, will reach 
Khartoum. At the station we saw a large 
number of workmen and soldiers who had 
been engaged on the ’Berber portion of the 
line, and were invalided home to Cnko. We 
were told they had Ijeen very badly fed in 
the desert, not having tasted meal for*'two 
months, and, in fact, only subsisting on hard, 
stony bread, which has to be boiled two or 
three times before the teeth, can bile it. 
Hearing this, we bought'tip all the provisions 
we could get m the station—bread, cheese, 
oranges, dates and we gave these out to 
them as they sat or stood in open compart¬ 
ments waiting for the train to start. We also 
gave them cigarettes, and as the train steamed 
out they raised a tremendous cheer for us, 
something like our 41 Hip! hip! hurrah!” 
and we felt that for a few shillings we 
had enjo3 r ed more genuine pleasure than 
perhaps in seeing half-a-dozen J ancient 
tombs. 

We once more embark on the good, albeit 
venerable, ship IVi/twis. 

. There is one, and so far only one, 
disappointment with the river. Tlr-re are 
two Niles, the Blue Nile and the White 
Nile. P I'his is the Blue Nile—but, alas! 
It is not blue. It is a muddy brown 
caused by the dejmsits from the Abyssinian 
Hills. Hut there are always compensations 
in Nature, and if the Egyptians arc deprived 
of looking u]xm blue waters .flowing down 
their beloved river, they arc at any rate con¬ 
soled by the fact that these selfsame deposits 
arc the great cause of the fruitfulness of the 
land upon its shores. The Nile is said to 
be one of the tributaries of the river spoken 
of in the Bible which ran through the ( harden 
of Eden, and then parted into four huge 
rivers and watered the earth—the other 
three being the Indus, the Tigris, and the 
Euphrates. 

Luxor is perhaps the most interesting place 
wc have seen. . Not for itself—but because it 
is built upon the site uf ancient Theljes, once 
the capital of Egypt, and, indeed, of the 
world. The Thebes of to-day consists of a 
few mud huts. Here is the great temple of 
Karnak--by far the finest we haye seen. It 
contains one hundred and thirty-four carved 
columns, each one as large in circumference 
as the Vendome Column in Paris. It took 
about a dozen kings to complete it The 
ancient Egyptians knew not how to rpake 
arches, so they had to choke up’their temples 
with pillars—placed no farther apart than 
would admit of one stone spanning across 
from one pillar to the other in forming the 
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being a'continuous 
dull monotone. 

To visit Thebes, 
;ve crossed the 
river, and spent six 
hours amongst the 
tombs and tem¬ 
ples We went on 
donkeys o*ver a 
high mountain of 
sand and'stone in 
llu: Libyan range. 
'There is not a 
vestige of verdure 
in it, and yet it is 
imposing, and the 
air most exhilarat¬ 
ing. At the Ra¬ 
in asscum there js 
the fallen colossal 
statue of Raineses 
11 ., which weighs a 
thousand tons, and 
is one solid stone. 


roof. It is said that a life was lost for every 'This was the Pharaoh who gave the Israelites 

stone put in its place in'Karnak temple. such a bad time. He is everywhere in evi- 

The Kgyptians appear to have had no deuce. Me seems to have built more than 

cranes or other appliances known to the any six of the other kings, and his manifold 

modern builder. It was, so to speak. 


brute force arehiteeinre, and the 
masses of stone were only dealt with 
by the employment of enormous 
numbers of itien and beasts. Hav ing 
no scaffolding, they heaped up sand 
and earth against the building as it 
arose, and thus carried the materials. 
When finished the sand and earth 
were dug away and removed. 

In Luxor 'Temple is a colossal 
statue of Pharaoh Raineses II. 
Behind him will be observed his 
wife meekly standing, her height 
scarcely reaching to the knee-cap of 
her lord anti evident master, showing 
in what esteem, or want of it, women 
were held in those heathen times. 
The ladies have taught us much 
civilization since then. What 
Britisher , of to-day would dare to 
have a family representation made 
in such proportions ? 

In accordance with a custom often 
followed, we gave the men a sheep 
at Assiout and another at Luxor. 
In acknowledgment, they decorated 
the ship with* palm leaves and scores 
of Chinese lanterns, and gave us an 





Arabian concert. Strange and weird 
it was#[ though not very entertaining, 
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wo^Jts have given him the name of Ramcses 
the flreat. All the way from Cairo to the 
Cataract the name 



At Luxor the Consular Agent 
kindly invited us to an Oriental 
lunch. All sit on the floor round a 
table without legs. Each course is 
brought in on one dish meat, 
vegetables, etc., together and plated 
in the centre* It is eaten \\ f ilh the 
* Angers, with a spoon or nn pieces 
of bread. There are- no knives or 
forks, and everyone dips in, like in 
a lucky-ling at ^i.bazarir, and takes 
what happens to come. Thu food 
was good, well cooked, and cum 
tasty, but the met Urn l of eating it is 
not conducive to the stimulating of 
Hntish appetites. 

We have been much struck with 
the primitive way they do many 
Lhings on the lianks of this great 
liver. Round great fields of doom 
a sort of Italian corn ftfh high, 
you will see half a dozen men on 
„ high mounds aiming at sparrows 
with slings and stones, identically 
the same as that with which Uavid 
ended i loliath’s career. They do 
not often hit them, but it frightens 
them oil. A couple of ugly scare¬ 
crows made to turn with the wind 
would answer the same purpose, and 
these six men on each field could 


be working at something else. 

Every few hundred yards men $re seen pull¬ 
ing up water, for irrigating the fields, by means 


which is most 
constantly on the 
dragoman’s lips is 
Ramuses II. lie 
was *he father of 
the h a r a u h 
whose hosts were 
drowned in the 
Red Sea. 

As stated at the 
outset f there will 
be no room in this 
skeleton sketch to 
describe the anti¬ 
quities of this 
ancient land. Of 
the great ruins of 
Tel ■ el - Amarna 
Sohag, Abydos, 
Denderah 4 sndi, 
El kali, Ed fun, and 
Komombos no¬ 
thing has been 
said. 

VoL xv.—44p 
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ofa weighted pole resting on a cross bar. The 
men—sometimes two, three, or even four 
men -pull the bucket down and fill it, then 
the weight raises it again, and the water is 
emptied into a basin. Above is another 
man—ior more — getting it into a higher 
basin, t and perhaps a third still higher. 
It ds then run in channels over the fields. 
One would have thought that suction or 
force-pumps 
would have done 
twice the work, 
with a sixth part 
of the labour, but 
as the irrigation 
is under the 
supervision of the 
British Govern¬ 
ment official ex¬ 
perts, it is to be 
presumed that it 
is foum} the l>est 
available. There 
{$ some talk of 
utilizing the force 
of the First Cata¬ 
ract for irrigating 
puqioses. Except 
during the inun¬ 
dations, which 
arc caused by 
the rain and the 
melted snow 
coming <fown 
from the Abys¬ 
sinian moun¬ 
tains, and which 
last from June 
til) September, 
the crops arc en¬ 
tirely dependent 
for moisture on artificial means. 

The demand for backsheesh is every where ; 
it is the first word a baby is taught to say, 
before even ‘'father" or “mother," and tiny 
ones in arms hold out their hands and lisp it 
long before they know what it means. People 
even going about their ordinary work will put 
down their burdens to ask for backsheesh. 
The old, the young, the halt, the lame, the 
blind, and even^the strong and healthy utter 
the same cry, which appears to be the watch¬ 
word of the country. It means literally “ the 
sprinkling of iron,’' which metal was formerly 
used as coin. A nickel worth about a fifth of 
a halfpenny used to be sufficient, but British 
and American tourists by their tavishness 
have made the natives dissatisfied with less 
than half a piastre (ij^d.). But the best way 


is to pay only for services rendered, and thus* 
discourage this tiresome and demoralizing 
wholesale beggary. To be followed in all 
your trips by a crowd asking for backsheesh 
does not adjl to your enjoyment of the study 
of Egyptology, and the only thing which 
sends them away is the application of a thick 
stick, which one is naturally averse to use. 

Our furthest point south is Phjlje. an 
island a few 1 miles 
bcyofi^J the First 
Cataract. We 
started for tins 
froH*~Assouan on 
donkeys, for, 
although there is 
a train, the back 
of the useful 
moke is much 
the best way*to 
go, as he gives 
you a comfort-* 
able scat and 
takes you about 
seven miles 
across the Ara¬ 
bian desert. The 
train also tra¬ 
verses ]>art of the 
desert, but is not 
a very inviting 
conveyance. 
First and second 
class are very 
poor, and as for 
the third - the 
passengers have 
to sit on the top 
of the loaded 
open t r i^c k s» 
This morning, 
when I saw them off, about fifty of them 
were enjoying the delights of sitting on 
coal. As there is no chance of rain, and 
they can stand any amount of sun, this is not 
jfrrhaps so dreadful as the Midland, third- 
class dining-car jxtssenger might regard it ; 
still, it is not luxury. 

But to return to our donkeys. Our first 
.stop was at, perhaps, the most ancient tjuarry 
in Africa. This applied the huge monoliths 
which form the obelisks now in London, 
Paris, New York, and Thebes, There is 
one splendid piece of granite about the same 
size lying down. It was formerly ^11 one stone, 
but Salem tells us tfiat the Romans lately cut 
it in two. Asked what “lately" meant, he 
replied, “About 300 years rc." After all, 
the affairs of life are largely matters of degree 
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and proportion, and a man who has been in 
the habit of talking about thousands or years 
has a contempt for mere hundreds n,C. Near 
here is the sacred cemetery, situated on the 


course, is very dry* is also bracing. After 
desecrating the beautiful ruins of the Temple 
of l’hilm by spreading out a luncheon in 
them, and regretting that the frailties of 
modern flesh so 
™ I much dashed with 
[ the study of ancient 
history, we started in 
our boat for the trip 
so long looked for¬ 
ward to -the shoot¬ 
ing of the Cataract, 
iieforc taking the 
rapids ourselves, we 
landed in order to 
see about a do/en 
natives dive in and 
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battlefield where the 
Mohammedan hosts 
were slain by the 
Christian and heathen 
allied forces. Next to 
Mecca this is regarded 
of all burying - places 
with the greaLest rever¬ 
ence, and one of the r 
most profound oaths a 
Mohammedan can take 
is when he swears by 
the sacred,,cemetery of 
Assoviam 

The ride across the 
desert is most exhilarat¬ 
ing; the air, which, of 
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swim or ride through them on big blocks 
of wood. This is one of the funniest sights* 
One after the other they jump in, and, shout¬ 
ing and singing as they ride the boiling surf, 
all come safely out into comparatively smooth 
water, And then, saving thdr best perform¬ 
ance irf order to get double payment, they 
offer to dive from a rock about 30ft. high 
into the Cataract. This they did with great 
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skill and confidence, and buffeted through 
the swirling waves as before. 

Some people are disappointed that there 
are no perpendicular falls as at Schaifliausen; 
but of course, if there were, it would be 
impossible for boats to shoot them* 'j'hese 
rapids are more like the river above Niagara 
Falls, which rushes down around numberless' 
rocks, making eddies and whirlpools as it 
pursues its angry course. 

There is a very black spot in Assouan, which 
is depressing. A prison is there, nearly all 
the inmates of which arc murderers. They 
work a good deal on the river front unloading 
vessels, and always in heavy, clanging chains. 
Visitors stop and stare at them for a long 
time, out of somewhat morbid curiosity at 
seeing a hundred murderers pass them in 
single fite, and who are utterly callous of this 
want of respect for possible feelings of shame. 
They are all there for life, with never a vestige 
of hope of liberty. 

The Nitocrh now starts on her return 
trip, with a great difference in her speed, 
doing towards the Cataract we have been 
all the time working against 1 stream, 1 and 


only making six or seven mikp an hour. 
^Joing back with the current, about double 
that rate of progress is easily maintained* 
On leaving Assouan we had an unpleasant 
experience, which one is always liable to on 
the Nile. We ran aground on a sand bank. 
Our own sailoTS could not get us off, so 
thirty or forty men were sent for/rom shore, 
and pulled all together at a rope attached 
to an anchor, and 
| so released us. 
Two of our jxirty 
were playing chesS, 
and another came 
up and asked, 

* l Whose move is 
it?” 'Mt’stheship’s 
turn to move,” was 
the reply ; “ ive’ve 
been here for thret 
hours." 

1 let ween Assouan 1 
and Luxor arc the 
Chari Mountains, 
interesting from the 
fact that the sand¬ 
stone used in con¬ 
structing all the 
; u tt. xdrtth, tern pi cs on t h e N i 1 e 

was quarried here. 
4 £aeh king has put an Inscription on a panel 
stating Alien and where he used the slope. 
From here we steam back rapidly* The 
friendly stream, after resisting us so long, now 
works almost as hard for us as the engines, 
whilst the beautiful full moon lights up hill 
and dale ami river far into the night. 

And so wc come once again to Cairo, full 
of enthusiasm for tile enjoyment we have 
had, and our memories stored with recollec¬ 
tions that will linger there for many a day. 

To have a quiet life upon the smooth 
waters; to know as you go to bed at night 
that when you wake in the morning the sun 
will be streaming through the windows of 
your room, and that you will be able 10 r 
enjoy all day its warm and constant rays; 
to have no fear of rain or snow or fog; 
to inhale genial, yet invigorating, air; to 
look, hour by hour, upon an ever-changing 
panorama; 10 find'these happy and healthy 
days pass by amidst the oldest and greatest 
temples and monuments the world has ever 
known - these are the temptations presented 
to those who are able to go frtyn Cairo to 
Cataract, 


[Next rnmth an article wifi appear ky Sir George Newnts tfeseridinf a jwrtuy to Jerusaim. ] 
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^ARIA 1 >AC.- 
MAR, who 

was married 
in i8G6 to 
the late Czar, 

Alexander III., is the 
daughter of the King of 
Denmark, and the sister, 
therefore, of the Princess 
of Wales and the King 
of Cfeecc. Nearly thirty 
years of the anxious life 
which every Czarina has 
of necessity to undergo, 
has failed to rob Her* 

Majesty of her beauty. 

She has always shrunk somewhat from public 
affairs, but this has served to make her the 
more powerful in the home of her family, and 
the more popular with the Russian people. 
She has caused her children to be trained 
and educated with a severe absence of all 
pofmning luxury, and it is pleasing to recall 
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arid his first drawing ap]>cnred 
in that paper in April, 1^67. 

Mr ^ambourne c.mi well be proud 
of the fact that he has never 
missed a week since. He has Amawtvj 
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^UFIh H /Ifij-M fit/ III In ,f ,SiMJlrf,*,■*, tij/mit 

bis hoi’ oi- chiciikstkr. 

lk>KM i S.;o. 

ri§tl^l in ' ; kicht ri;v. 

r ‘ * ?M B K N KST ROLAND 

S i \V I LISKR1-ORCK, 

[ >- 1 Hislioi) (if (’hi- 
Chester siiK'i’ 1895, is 
the son of the Ki^lu Rev, Samuel 
WillxrEorec, liishop or Wim hosier. 
Kdllttltcd Jit Kxrter (olk^e, t)\ * 
ford, he became (male of l 'uddcs- 
dtfh in jSft.jn Vicar of Middleton 
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Stnuey, Oxfordshire, in i 86 li. Me was ap 
pointed K 8 h-Almoner It) the (Jvteen in 1871 . 
From 1873 to 1 S 78 he was Vicar of Sen forth, 
Liverpool, and Canon-Residentiary of Win¬ 
chester from 1877 to 1882 , m which year he 
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Miss Cayleys Adventures. 

Itv Grant Allen. 

I. -THE ADVENTURE 01'* THE CANTANKEROUS OLD LADY. 


N the day when 1 found myself 
with twopence in my pocket, I 
naturally made vip my mind to 
go round the world. 

ll was my slop father’s death 
that drove me to it. I had 
never seen my step-father. Indeed, 1 never 
thought of him ns anything more than even 
Colonel Watts-Morgan. I owed him nothing 
except my poverty* Me married my dear 
nv>ther when T was a girl at school in 
Switzerland ; and he proceeded to spend her 
little fortune, left nt her stile disposal by my 
father’s will, in paying his gambling debts. 
After that, he carried my dear mother off to 
Burma ; and when he and the climate between 
them had succeeded in killing her, he 4 made 
up for his appropriations cheaply by allowing 
me just enough to send me to Girton, So, 
when the Colonel died, in the year [ was 
leaving college, I-did not think it necessary 
to go into mourning for him. Especially 
as he chose the proeise moment when my 
allowance was due, ami bet pica tiled me 
nothing but his consolidated liabilities, 

“Of course you will teach,” said Elsie 
Potheridge, when I explained my affairs to 
her* “There is a good demand just now for 
high-school teachers. L1 

l looked at her, aghast. “ 7hrr/t * Elsie/* 
I cried. (I had come up to town to settle 
her in at her unfurnished lodgings,) ^l>id 
you say hath t That's just like you dear 
good schoolmistresses ! You go to Cam¬ 
bridge, and get examined till the heart and 
life have .been examined out of you ; then 
you say to yourselves at the end of it all, 

1 Let mesee; what am l good Tor now? I’m 
just about lit to go away and examine other 
people! 1 That's what our Principal would 
culi l a vicious circle* if one could ever 
admit there was anything vicious at all about 
you, dear* No, Elsie, my child, 1 do mt 
propose to teach. Nature did not cut me 
out for *a high school teacher, I couldn't 
swallow a poker if I tried for weeks. Pokers 
don't agre e with me. My dear, between our 
selves, I am a bit of a rebel.’ 7 

“ You are, brownie,” she answered, pausing 
in her papering, with her sleeves rolled up— 
they called me “ Brownie/’ jmrtjy because of 
my Complexion, but partly because they &>uld 
never understand me, “We all knew that 
long ago.” 

I hit} down the piste-brush and mused. 


“ Do yort remember, Elsie/’ I said, 
staring hard at the piper-hoard, “when I 
first went to Girton, how all you girls wore 
your hair (juitc straighi, in neat smooth 
coils, plaited up at the hack ubouL the size 
of a pancake; anti how of £ sudden 
1 burst in upm you. like a tropical hurri¬ 
cane, and demoralized you ; and how. 
after three days of me, some of the dear 
innocents began with awe to cut themselves 
artless fringes, while others went out in fear 
and trembling and surreptitiously purchased 
a pair of curl mg-tongs ? 1 was a bombshell 

in*your midst in those days ; why, you your- 
seff were almost afraid at first to speak to me*” 

“ You see, yon had a bicycle,” Elsie put 
in, smoothing the ha IT papered wall; “and in 
those days, of course, ladies didn’t yet bicycle. 
You must admit, Brownie, dear, it nws a 
startling innovation. You terrified us so. 
And yet, after all, there isn’t much harm in 
you*” 

“I hope not/’ l slid, devoutly. “I was 
before my time, that was all ; at present, 
even, a curate’s wife may blamelessly bicycle.” 
^ *But if you don't teach,” Elsie went on, 
gazing at me with those wondering big 
blue eyes of hers, “whatever will you do, 
Brownie?*’ Her horizon was bounded by 
the scholastic circle. 

“I haven't the faintest idea,” I answered, 
continuing to paste. “Only, as 1 can't 
trespass upon your elegant hospitality for life, 
whatever I mean Lo do, I must begin doing 
this morning, when we’ve finished the paper¬ 
ing. 1 couldn't teach ” {teaching, like nuuve, 
is the refuge of the incompetent); “and 1 
don’t, if possible, want to set! bonnets.” 

“As a milliner's girl?” Elsie asked, with 
a Taco of red horror. 

/ ;\s a milliner’s girl; why not? Tis an 
honest calling. Karts’ daughters do it- now. 
But you needn't look so shocked. 1 tell you, 
just at present, I am not contemplating it.” 

“Then whnt you eonlemplate ?” 

1 paused and reflected “I am here in 
London,” I answered, gazing rapt at the 
ceiling; “London, whose streets are paved 
with gold though it looks at first sight like 
muddy flagstones; London, the greatest und 
richest city in the world, whert? an adVen 
turous soul ought surely to And some loop¬ 
hole for an adventure. {That piece is hung 
crooked, dear; we must take it down again.) 
I have a Plan, therefore. J submit myself to 
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fate; or, if you prefer it, 1 leave my future 
in the hands of Brovidenee. I shall go out 
this morning, as soon as I’ve 1 cleaned myself, - ’* 
and embrace the first stray enterprise that 
offers. Our J Sag dad teems with enchanted 
carpels. Let one hut float myVay, ami, hi, 
presto, 1 seize it. I go where glory or a 
modest competence waits me, 1 snatch at 
the lirsl oEW, the lirsl hint of an opening.” 

Klsifl stared at me, more aghast and more 
puzzled lh?n ever. 41 But, how ? Ir she ashed. 
il Where ? When ? Von tuv so strange \ 
U hat will you do to Imd one?” 

£ * But on my hat anil walk out,’ 3 I answered. 

14 Nothing could be simpler. This city lmrsts 
with enterprises and surprises. Strangers from 
east and west finny through it in all directions. 
Omnibuses traverse il from end to end, eo re 
1 am told, to Islington ;md Butnoy : within, 
folk sit fare to fact 1 who never saw one annihrt 
before in their lives, and who mav never see 
one anoilwr again, or, on the contrary, may 
pass the iesl of iheir days together. ' 

I had a lovely harangue ,bl jut in no 
head, in much the same 
strain, oil the ini mile possi¬ 
bilities of entertaining angels 
unawares, in cabs, on tin: 

Underground, in the Aerated 
Bread shops . lull Lisins 
widening eyes of horror pulled 
me up short like a hansom 
in Piccadilly when the in¬ 
exorable upturned hand 
of the policeman cheeks 
M. * ( Oil, Brownie, 1 ’ 
she cried, d r a w i n g 
back, y^oii don't mean 
to tell me you're going 
to ask the lirsl young 
man, you meet in an 
omnibus to many y ou ? 11 
I shriek ed v Uh 
laughter. li Klsir, ' I 
cried, kissing her lear 
yellow little head, 

“ you gre hipttvtibh\ 

You never will learn 
what I mean. You 
don't umlersUn 1 
the language. No, 
no ; lam going out, 
simply in search of 
adventure. What adventure may come, 1 
have not at this moment the faintest concep¬ 
tion. The t fun lies in ( thc search, the un¬ 
certainty, the toss-up of it. What is the 
good of being penniless — with the trifling 
exception of twopence—unless you are pre- 
Vol, av.—41, 


pared to accept your position in the spirit of 
a masked lull at Covent tiarden 

11 I have never been to one,” Klsie put in. 

'■ (irar ious heavens, neither have 1 1 What 
on earth do you Lake me fur? But f mean 
tu see where fate will lead me.” 

*' I may go with you? " l-lsie pleaded. 

''Certainly not, my chiid,” 1 answered 
shi was tluve years older than I, so I had 
the light to patronize her, "That would 
spoil all. Your dear little I’^re would bo 
< |niLe i nuigh to scare a way a timid adven¬ 
ture."' She knew what I meant. It was 
geuile and pensive, hul U larked initiative. 

So, when we had litiidird dial wall, I put 
on mv best; hai. and *1 rolled out by mysulL 
ini i ] Kensington l ian leu--. 

I am lold I ought to have been terribly 
akinm d at the ’-trails in which l found im- 
se]f a gill ot [wciUy one, alone in the w'orl-i, 
and rmlv [wdpehre >hoi| ot penniless, wUlimU 
a Iriefld to pruteel, a ivhbun tu muli^el, her, 
(I don’t eonnt Amu Susan, who lurked in 
lady like indigence at Bku kheath, and whose 


counsel was given away too profusely to 
everyliodv to allow of one's placing any 
very high value upon it.) But, as a maiter 
uf 1;*% l must admit I was not in the Jcast 
alarmed. Nature had endowed me with 
a profusion of crisp black hair, and plenty 
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of high spirits. If my eyes hnd been like 
Klsie’s—that liquid blue which looks out 
upon life with mingled pity ami amazement - 
I might have felt as a girl ought to feel under 
such conditions; but having large dark eyes, 
with a Irct of a twinkle in them, and being as 
well able to pilot a bicycle as any girl of my 
acquaintance, I have inherited or acquired an 
outlook on the world which dislinclly leans 
rather toward* cheurmcss than despondency. 
I croak with* difficulty. So l accepted my 
plight as an amusing experience, affording 
Full scope for the congenial exercise of 
courage and ingenuity. 

How boundless arc the opportunities of 
Kensington (hardens—the Round I’ond, the 
winding Serpentine, the mysterious seclusion 
of the Dutch brick Ikdace. (lenii swarm 
there. h U is a land of romance, bounded on 
{he north by l he Abyss of I lavs water, and 
on the south by the Amphitheatre of the 
Albert Mall, lint for a centre of advenEmv l 
chose the Long Walk; h bet koned me soim 
what as the North-W r-d Ravage beckoned 
my seafaring ancestors the buccaneer mg 
mariners of LI i/a bet ban Devon, l <ai 4 down 
on a chair at the foot of an old elm with a 
poetic hollow, prosaically filled bv a utilitarian 
plate of galvanized iron. Two ancient ladies 
were seated on the other-side already verv 
grand-looking dames, with the haughty and 


exclusive ugliness of the English aristocracy 
in its later stages. For frank hideousness* 
commend me to the noble dowager. They 
were talking confidentially as I sat down ; 
the trifling episode of my approach did not 
suffice to stem tire full stream of their con¬ 
versation. I'hc great ignore the intrusion of 
their inferiors. 

“Yes, it's a terrible nuisance?” the eldest 
and ugliest of the two observed- shti was a 
high born lady, with a distinctly cantankerous 
east of countenance. She had d Roman 
nose, and her skin u a* wrinkled like a wilted 
apple : she wore collo coloured point laco in 
her bonnet, with a complexion to match. 
<s lint what eoukl 1 do, my dear? I simply 
itw/t/fi'f put up with such insolence. So I 
looked her straight back in the laco—oh, sire 
quailed, I can tel! von : and I said to 
her, in my iciest mh'v von know how icy 
1 ran be when occasion demands El'' — tire 
second old lady nndded an ungrudging 
assent, as if perfects prepared to admit her 
hi end's gift of iciness ( f said to her, 

* t YleMtne, \ou r.m take your month's 
wages, ami half an inmi- to get out of this 
housed And she dropped me a deep rever¬ 
ence, and she a ns m red : ' Om\ mtidame ,■ 

wt'/vf fa'iiifittyfa mini time ; je hc dhire ftis 
Mttiftt/th ,' Am I out she flounced. So 
tj ere was the end ot ltd’ 
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“ Stilly vou go to Scblangenbad 00 
Monday 

“That's the point* On Monday, If it 
weren't for the journey, I should have been 
glad enough to he rid of the minx- I’m 
glad as it is, indeed ; for a more insolent, 
independent, answer-youback-aguin young 
woman, with a sneer of her own, I never 
saw, Amelia* -but I mustgp t toSchluugenliad. 
Now, there the difiicujfy coipes in. On the 
one hand,*if I engage a maid in London, F 
have the'choice of two evils. I must either 
take a trapesing English girl—and I know 
by experience that an English girl on the 
Continent is a vast deal worse than no maid 
at all : you have to wait upon ha% instead of 
her waiting upon you ; she gets seasick on 
the crossing, and when she reaches France 
or Germany, she hates the meals, anti site 
can't speak the language, so that she's always 
calling you in to interpret fur her in her 
, private differences with the jitktkthaw foe 
and the landlord : or else I must pick 
up a French maid in London, and I know 
equally by experience that the f rench maids 
one engages in London are invariably dis¬ 
honest- more dishonest than the rest even ; 
they've come here because they have no 
character elsewhere, and they think you aren’t 
likely to write and impure of their last mt?tress 
in Toulouse or St. Petersburg. '[ hen, 
on the other hand, I can't wait to geL a 
Gretchen, an unsophisticated little Grelelieu 
o f # t h e Tannus a t 
Sehlangenhad 1 sup¬ 
pose there are unso¬ 
phisticated girls in 
Germany still —■made 
in Germany -they 
don't make 'em any 
longer in England, I’m 
sure- -like everything 
else, die trade in rustic 
innocence has been 
driven from the 
country* I can't wait 
to get a Gretchen, as I 
should like to do, of 
course, because I 
simply daren't under¬ 
take to cross the Chan¬ 
nel alone and go 
all that long journey 
by Gstend or Calais, 

Brussels and Co¬ 
logne, to* Schlan- 
genbad." 

“You could get 
a temporary maid,*' 


her friei*d suggested, in a lull of the 
tornado* 

The Cantankerous Old Lady flared up* 
“Yes, and have my jewd-case stolen ! Or 
find she was an English girl without one 
word of German. Or nurse her on the boat 
when I want to give my undivided attention 
to my own misfortunes. No, Amelia, Ucall 
it positively unkind of you to suggest such a 
thing. You’re so uusymjiathetic ■ I put my 
foot down there. I will not pike any tem- 
poiary person. ,T * • 

1 saw my chance. This was a delightful 
idea. Why not start for Schkmgenhad with 
the Cantankerous Old Lady? 

Of coiirsg, I had not the slightest intent!**^ 
of taking a lady's-maids place for a per¬ 
manency* Nor even, if it comes to that, as 
a passing expedient* Hut if I wanted to go 
round the world, how could I do letter than 
set out by the Rhine country ? The. Rhine 
leadsVuuonto the Danube, the I fcmube to 
tile Black Sea, the Black Sea to Asm ; and so 
by way of India, (liinn, and Japan, you reach 
the Paeific and San Francisco ; whence one 
returns quite easily by New York and the 
White Star Liners. 1 began tu led like a 
globe-trotter already ; the Cantankerous Old 
1 -ady was the thin end of the wedge the lirst 
rung of the ladder ! 

I leaned around the coiner of the tree and 
spoke. “Excuse rue,'" I said, in mysuavest voice, 


“ [jrit l think 1 see :i way out of your difficulty. 
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My first impression was Chat the Can¬ 
tankerous Old Lady would go oil' in a Tit of 
apoplexy. She grew purple in the face with 
indignation and astonishment, that a casual 
outsider should venture to address her; so 
much soj indeed, that fora second 1 almost 
regretted my well-meant interposition. Then 
she sum red me up and down, as it J t wcre a 
girl in a mantle shop, and she contemplated 
buying either me or the mantle. At last, 
catching my eye, she thought belter of it, 
and hurst out laughing. 

“What do you mean by this eavesdrop¬ 
ping ? ” she asked. 

I flushed up in turn. ‘‘This is a public 
ipkice,” 1 replied, with dignilv : “and you 
spoke in a lone which was hardly designed 
for the strictest privacy, besides, 1 desired 
to do you a sen ice. ' 

The (Cantankerous Old lady regarded me 
once more from head to foot, [ did not 
quail. 'J hen she turned to her rimipinion. 
“The girl has spirit,' 1 she remarked, m an 
encouraging lone, as if she were discuss¬ 
ing some absent person, 14 I pon my word, 
Amelia, I rather.like tin- look of her. Well, 
my good woman, what do you want to 
suggest to me ? ' 

“Merely this/’ I replied, bridling up and 
Crushing lur. “I am a (lirhm girl, an 
officer’s daughter, and f have nothing in 
particular to do Tor the moment, 1 don't 
object to going to Sehlangcnhud. 1 would 
convoy you over, as companion, or Laly help, 
or anything else you choose to call it ; 1 
would remain with von there |V*r a week, nil 
you could arrange with your Gretehen, pre¬ 
sumably unsophisticated; and then I would 
leave you. Salary is unimportant : my fare 
suffices. I accept the chance as a cheap 
opportunity of attaining SrhkmgcnUid.” 

The yellow-fared old lady put up her long- 
handled tortoise-shell eyeglasses and inspected 
me all over again. “Well, 1 declare,” she 
murmured “What are girls coming to, \ 
wonder? Girton, you say; Girton! That 
place at Cambridge! You speak Greek, of 
course ; but how about German ?” 

“Like a native,” I answered, with cheerful 
prompt!tbrie. “1 was at .school in Canton 
Berne ; it is a nu^her tongue to me.” 

“No, no,” the old lady went on, fixing her 
keen small eyes on my mouth. “Those 
little lips could never frame themselves to 
‘sdilecht’ or ‘wunderschbn 1 ; they were not 
cut out for it.” 

** Pardon me,” I answered,* in Gfertnan. 
“What I say, that 1 mean. The nevertobe- 
foigotten' music of the Fatherland’s-speech 


lias on my infant ear from the first-beginning 
impressed itself.” 

The old lady laughed aloud 

“ Gon't jabber it to me, child,” she cried. 
“1 hate the Jingo. Ids the one tongue on 
earth that even a pretty girl’s lips fail to 
render attractive. You yourself make faces 
over it. What's your name, young woman ? '* 

“ I .nis Cayley.” 

“ I .ois ! // lu\t a name ! I never heard of 

any Ians in my life before, except Timothy's 
grandmother. Voit tc not anybody's grand- 
mother, are you ? " 

“ Not to my know 3etlge,"i ailswered,gravely. 

She burst out laughing again. 

l * Well, you'll die 1 think,” she said, catch¬ 
ing mv :inii. 11 That big mill down yonder 
hasn't ground the originality altogether out of 
you. 1 adore originality, [l was clever of you 
to catch at the suggestion of this arrange- 
menu I ois Guyiey. you say ; any relation of 
a madcap Captain i avley whom 1 used once 
to know', in the Fom second Highlanders ? ” 

“ His daughter," 1 answered, I lushing. For 
I was proud of my Either. 

“Ha! I remember: lie died, poor fellow ; 
he was a good Soldier—and his 1 felt she 
was going to sav “his fool of a widow,” but 
a glance from me quelled her; L£ his widow 
went- and married that good looking scape- 
g i e. Jack W u 11 \ J o rgi m. Never m a rry 
a man, mv dear, with a double barrelled 
name and no visible means of subsistence; 
above all. if he's generally known by a nick¬ 
name. So you're p^or Tom < 'ayleys daughter, 
arc you ? Well, wi ll, we can settle this little 
matter between us. Mind, I’m a person who 
always expects to have my own way. If you 
come with me to Schlungeubnd, you must do 
as I tel] you.” 

“I ihhik 1 could manage it for a w:*?ek,” 

T answered, demurely. 

She smiled at my audacity. We passed 
oil to terms. They were quite satisfactory. 
She wanted no references. “ \ hy 1 look like 
a ^vornan who cures about a reference? You 
take my fancy ; that 1 * the [joint 1 And poor 
'Lorn Cayley ! But, mind, I will not be 
contradicted.” 

“And your name ami address 7 ” 1 asked, 
after we bud stttlei^preliminaries. 

A faint red spot rose quaintly in the centre 
of the Cantankerous Old Lady's sallow cheek, 
“My dear," she murmured, “my name is 
the one thing on earth Vm really ashamed 
of. My parents chr^se to inflict npon me the 
most odious label that human ingenuity ever 
devised for a Christian soul ; and I've not had 
courage enough to burst out and change it.” 
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► * A gleam ^of intuition flashed across me* 
“ You don’t Wan to say/’ I exclaimed, “ that 
you’re called Georgina ? ” 

The Cantankerous Old Lady gripped my 
arm bard* “ What an unusually intelligent 
girl 3 " she broke in* “How on earth did 
you guess? It /j Georgina/ 5 

“ Fellow feeling/’ [ answered* “So is mine, 
Georgina Lois, Hut as [ ijuite agree with 
you as fo tile atrocity sueh pmduct, I have 
suppressed*the Georgina. It ought to be 
made penM to send innocent girls into The 
world so burdened.' 1 

“My opinion to a T * You are really an 
exceptionally sensible young woman* 'Hu n ’s 
my name and address ; i start on Monday.’* 

I glanced at her card. The very copperplate 
was noisy* “Cady Georgina Fuwley, 4 p* 
Forieseue Crescent, W/’ 

*lt had taken us twenty minutes To arrange 


up our sleeves again and get on with the 
dado.” 

“ but, Brownie, you’ll want to be getting 
your own things read)-. Remember, you’re 
olT to Germany on Monday.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. Tis a foreign 
trick 1 picked up in Switzerland. .“What 
have I got to get ready ? ” I asked. “ I mirt 
go out and buy 11 complete summer outfit iti 
liorul Street for twopence. Now, don't look 
at me like that: be practical, Klsie, and 
let me help ytm paint thu dado." For unless 
1 helped her, poor FIsie could never have 
finished it herself. 1 cut out half her clothes 
for her ; her own ideas were almost entirely 
limited in ((jlTcretitial calculus. And cutting'*, 
out a blouse by differential calculus is weary, 
uphill work for a high school teacher. 

by Monday l hud |upered and furnished 
tin. moms, and was ready to start on my 


our protocols. As I walked off, well pleased, 
# Lndy Georgina's friend ran after me tpiickly. 

“ You must take rare,'* she said, in a warn¬ 
ing voice, “ You’ve caught a Tartar/ 1 

“So 1 suspect/’ l answered* 11 but a week 
in Tartary will be at least an experience*” 
“Sht: has an awful temper/' 

"That's nothing. Ho have I. Appalling, 

I assure you* And if it mini's to blows, I’m 
bigger ami younger and stronger than stftb.s/'- 
“ Well, 1 wish you well out of it," 

“'1'hauk you. It is kind of you to 
give mo this warning* but [ think 1 rmi 


voyage of exploration. I met the Cautanker- 
011 s tfld l^uly at Charing t Voss, hy'appuiiiT 
mciil, anti proceeded to take charge of her 
luggage anti tickets* 

t)li my, how fussy she was! “ You will 
drop Phut basket ! 1 ho|>e you have got 

through tickets, fvd Malines, w/hy Brussels 
1 won! git by Brussels. You have to change 
(hetv. Now, mind you notice how much die 
luggage weighs in Hnglish pounds, and make 
die man at the ollin? give yon a note of it to 


take, care of myself f come, you see, 
of a military family/’ 

# [ nodded my thanks, and strolled 
Kick to Flsie’s, Hear tilde FIsie was 
in transports of surprise when I related 
my adventure* 

“ Mill you really go? And what will 
you dp> my dear, when you get there ? ’’ 
“ 1 haven’t a notion/' I answered ; 
“ but, anyhmv, I shall have got there/' 

“ Oh, Brownie, you might starve ! 1 
“ And 1 might starve in Loudon. In 
either place, J have only two hands and 
one hand to help me*” - 

“ But, then, here you are among 
friends. You might stop with mu for 
ever,” 

I kissed her fluffy forehead. “You 
good, generous little Flsie/ 5 f cried ; 
“ 1 won’t stop here one moment after I 
have finished the painting and papering. 
I came here to help you. I couldn't 
go on eatiwg your hard-earned bread 
and doing nothing* I know how sweet 
you arej but the last thing l want is to 



add to your burdens* Now let us roll 
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check those horrid Belgian porters.* They'll 
charge you for double the weight* unless you 
reduce it at once to kilogrammes. I know 
their ways. Foreigners have no consciences. 
They just go to the priest and confess, you 
know, and wipe it all out, and start frcsh^gam 
orua career of crime next morning. I’m sure 
I don't know why 1 mr go abroad. The only 
country in the world fit to live in is England. 
No mosquitoes, no pass]>orls, no- goodness 
gracious, child, don't let that odious man bang 
about my hat-box ! * .Have you no immortal 
sou), porter, that you crush oilier people's 
property as if it was black beetles ? Nr> 7 I will 
not let you take this, Lois : this is my jcwcl- 
Jtwx—it contains all that remains o( the Fa wiry 
family jewels. I positively decline to appear at 
Sch Ian gen had without a diamond to my Ixick. 
This never leaves my hands. Ids hard enough 
nowadays to keep body and skirt together. 
II f?rv you secured that mfft at Osiviul ? ” 

We got into our first-class carnage. It was 
clean and comfortable ; but the l Ymiankerous 
Old l;idy made the purler mop the Hour, and 
fidgeted and worried till we slid out of the 
station. Fortunately, the only other occupant 
of the compartment was a most urbane and 
obliging Continental gentleman l say Conti¬ 
nental, because I never quite made out 
whether he was French, German, or Austrian 
—who was anxious in every way to meet 
Lady Georgina’s wishes. l)id mndame desire 
to have the window open? Oh, certainly, 
with pleasure,; the day was so sultry. Closed 
a little more? Ptirftukmcn^ there nwy a 
current oi air, it fa at tadmtthw Madame 
wou Id pre i. 1 1 he cori i er ? No? ' l' h cn per ha j is 
she would like this valise for a footstool ? 
Pmmtkz— just thus. A cold draught runs 
so often along the hour in railway carriages. 
This is Kent that wo traverse ; ah, the 
garden of' England ! As a diplomat, ho 
knew every nook of Europe, and he echoed 
the mol he bad accidentally heard drop from 
Uiadnme’s lips on the platform; no country 
in the world so delightful as England \ 

“Monsieur is attached to the Embassy in 
I/>ndon?” J*adyGeorgina inquired, growing 
affable. 

He twirled his grey moustache : a waxed 
moustache of ^great distinction. 14 No, 
madame: I have quitted the diplomatic 
service : I inhabit London now pour mon 
ngrhntnL Some of my compatriots call it 
frisk: for me, I find it the most fascinating 
capital in Europe. What gaiety! What 
movement: What poetry \ What mystery I ’’ 

“If mystery means fog, it challenges the 
world,” £ interposed. 


He gazed at me with fixed eyes. u Ye% 
mademoiselle,” he answered, fn quite . a 
'different and markedly chilly voice. . “.What¬ 
ever your great country attempts—wfere it only 
a fog—it achieves consummately!” 

1 have quick intintions. T felt tire 
foreign gentleman took an instinctive dislike 
to me. 

To make up for it, he talked'much, and 
with animation, to 1-uly Georgina. ' They 
ferreted out friends in common,, and were 
as mudr surprised at it as people always 
are at that inevitable experience. 

“Ah, yes, madame, I recollect him well 
in Vienna. I wa^ there at the time, attached 
to our Legation. He was a charming man ; 
you read his masterly paper on the Central 
Emblem of iho Dual Empire?” 

“You were in Vienna then-” the Can¬ 
tankerous Old Ladv mused back. “Lois, 
my child, don’t slum ’ -she had covenanted 
from the hrsl to call me l.ois, as my father’s 
daughter, and 1 r onfess I preferred it to 
being Miss Cnyler d. “ We must surely have 
met. Dare I usk ’.our name, monsieur?” 

[ t. o u b l sec the fo re i gn gen lie ma n wa s 
delighted at this turn. He hud played Tor 
it, and carried Ins |K>int. He meant her 
to ask him. He had a card in his pocket, 
eony-niently dose: and lie handed it across 
Uglier. She read it, and passed it on : “ M. 
fc Comte de 1 arovhe-sur-I.oirel.’’ 

“Oh,' J remember your name well,” the 
Cantankerous Old Lady broke in. “ I think 
you knew my husband, Sir Evelyn Fawley, 
and my father, Lord Kynastnn,*’ 

The Count looked profoundly surprised 
and delighted. “ What! you are then Lady 
Georgina I 'awley! M ho cried, striking an 
attitude. “Indeed, miladi, your admirable 
husband was one of the very first to exert 
Ins influence in my favour at Vienna. Do I 
recall him, ce chtr Sir Evelyn ? If I recall him! 
What a fortunate rencounter! I must have 
seen you some years ago at Vienna, miltfdi, 
though I Iiad not then the great pleasure 
of making your acquaintance, but your face 
had impressed itself on my subconscious 
self!” (I did not learn till later that the 
esoteric doctrine of the sub conscious self was 
l^idy Georgina’s favourite hobby.) “The 
moment chance led me to this carriage 
this morning, 1 said to myself, ‘That 
face, those features: so vivid, so striking: I 
have seen them somewhere. With whatdd 1 
connect them in thq, recesses of ifly memory ? 
A high-born family; genius; rank ; the diplo¬ 
matic service; some unnaineable charm ; some 
faint touch of eccentricity. Ha'! 1 have it. 
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Vienna, a carriage with footmen in red livery, 
a noble prdkence, a crowd of wits—poets, 
artists, politicians —pressing eagerly round 
the landau/ That was my mental picture 
as [ sat and confronted you : 1 understand 
it all now; this is Lady t jeorgina Kawlcy ! ” 

I thought the Cantankerous Old Lady, who 
was a shrewd person in her way, must surely 
see through this obvious patter ; but I had 
underestimated the average human capacity 
for swallowing flattery. Instead of dismissing 
his fulsome nonsense with a contemptuous 
smile, l^ady Georgina perked herself up with 
a conscious air of coquetry, and asked for 
more. “Yes, they were delightful days in 
Vienna/ 1 she said, simpering ; “ l was young 
then, Count; t enjoyed life with a zest/' 

“ IVrsons or miladi’s temperament are 
always young,” the Count retorted, glibly, 


leaning forward and gazing at her. “ Crowing 
old is a foolish habit of [he stupid and the 
vacant. Men and women of esfirtf are never 
older. One learns as one-goes on in life to 
admire, not the obvious beauty of mere youth 
and health ”—he glanced across at me dis¬ 
dainfully-- % but the pyofounder beauty of 
deep character in a lacc—that calm and 
serene beauty which is imprinted on the 
brow by experience of the emotions, ” 


H I hav# had my moments," lady Georgina 
murmured, with her head on one side. 

“I believe it, mihdi,” the Count answered, 
and ogled her 

Thenceforward Ui Dover, they talked 
together with ceaseless animation, ■ The 
Cantankerous Old ljady was capital crynpany. 
She had a tang in her tongue, and in-the 
course of ninety minutes she had flayed alive 
the greater part of Jxmdon society, with 
keen wit and sprig lit! iucss* , 1 laughed 
against my will at her ilMempered sallies; 
they were too funny not to amuse, in spite of 
their vitriol* As for the C.t mnt, he was 
charmed. He talked well himself, too, and 
between tli^m, 1 almost forgot the time tiU 
we arrived at Hover. 

It was a very rough passage* The Count 
helped us to carry our nineleen hand-packages 
and four rugs on 
board ; bup I no¬ 
ticed that, fasci¬ 
nated as she was 
with him, Lady 
Georgina resisted 
his ingenious efforts 
to gain possession 
of her precious 
jewel-case as she 
descended the 
gangway. She dung 
to it like grim 
death, even in the 
chops 4 if the Chan¬ 
nel. Fortunately I 
am a good sailor, 
anti when I^idy 
Georgina's sallow 
cheek began to 
grow pale, 1 was 
stearly enough to 
supply her with hei 
shawl and het 
smelling-bottle. 
She fidgeted and 
worried the whole 
w T ay over* She 
wmid be treated 
like a vertebrate 
animal. Those horrid llelgians faad no 
right to stick their deck-chairs just in front 
of her* The impertinence of the hussiea 
with the bright red hair — a grocer’s 
daughters, she felt sure — in venturing tc 
come and sit on the same bench with her— 
the bench 11 for ladies only,” under the lee o: 
the funnel! * “ Ladies only,” indeed 1 *Dit 
the baggages pretend they considered them 
selves ladies ? Oh, that placid old gentlemai 
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in the episcopal gaiters was their father, was my great amazement, I found the Can tan- 
he? Well, a bishop should bring up his kerous Old J-ady and the egregious Count 
daughters better, having his children in sub- 1 comfortably seated there* 11 Monsieur has 


jection with all gravity. Instead of which— 
14 l-ois, my smelling-salts !" This was a beastly 
boat; such an odour of machinery ; they had 
no decent boats nowadays ; with all our 
boasted improvements, she could remember 
well when the cross-Channel service was much 
better conducted than it was at present, Hut 
that was before we had compulsory education. 
The working classes were driving trade out 
of the country, and the consequence was, we 
couldn’t build a boat which didn't reck like 
an oil-shop, liven the sailors oil hoard were 
^iCrcnch-—jabbering idiots ; not, an honest 
British Jack-tar among the lot of them ; 
though the stewards were English, and 
very in Tenor Cockney linglish at that, 
with their offhand ways, and their School 
Hoard airs and graces. She I School Hoard 
them if they were her servants she'd 
show them the sort of respect that was due 
to birth and education. Hut the children of 
the lower classes never learnt their catechism 
nowadays ; they were too much occupied with 
lilcratoor, jugraphy, and free’and drawlin'. 
Happily for my nerves, a good lurch to 
leeward put a stop for a while to the course 
of her thoughts on the present distresses. 

At Os tend, the Count made a second 
gallant attempt to capture the jewel-case, 
which ]*ady Georgina automatically repulsed. 
She bad a fijed habit, 1 believe, of sticking 
fast to that jewel-case; for she was ton over¬ 
powered by the Count's urbanity, 1 feel sure, 
to suspect for a moment his honesty of 
purpose* But whenever she travelled, 1 
fancy, she dung to her case as if her life 
depended upon it * it contained the whole of 
her valuable diamonds. 

We had twenty minutes for refreshments at 
Ostend, during which interval my old lady 
declared with warmth that I must look after 
her registered luggage; though, as it was 
booked through to Cologne, E could not even 
sec it till we crossed the Herman frontier ; for 
the Belgian dotmniers seal up the van as soon as 
the through baggage for Germany is unloaded* 
To satisfy her, however, I went through the 
formality of pretending to inspect it, and 
rendered myself* hateful to the head of the 
douane by asking various foolish and inept 
questions, on which I^ady Georgina insisted. 
When I hid finished this silly and uncon¬ 
genial task- for I am not by nature fussy, 
ancLit is hard to assume fussiness as-another 
person's proxy—I returned to our coupe 
which I had arranged for in London* To 


been good enough to accept a place in our 
carriage,” she observed, as I entered. 

He bowed and smiled* 4i Or, rather, 
madame has been so kind as to offer me 
one,” he corrected. 

“ Would you like some lunch, Ijady 
Georgina?** I asked* in my chilliest voice, 
“'['here are ten minutes to spare, and the 
buffet is excellent," * 

“ An admirable inspiration,” the Count 
murmured, “ Hermil me to escort you, 
miladi." 

“You will cumc, l,ois?” I*ndy Georgina 
aski't L 

"No, thank you,' I answered, for I had 
an idea. 11 I am a capital sailor, but the sea 
lakes away my appetite.” 

" Then you'll keep our plares,” she said, 
turning to me. *' \ hope you won't allow 
them lo stick in am horrid foreigners ! They 
will try lo force them on you unless you 
insist. I know iln-ir tricky ways. You have 
the tickets, I trust J And the bulletin for the 
ant pi / Weil, mind you don't lose the paper for 
the registered luggage. 1 >on’t let those dreadful 
porters touch my cloaks. And if anybody 
.attp’tfpis to gd in, he sure you stand in front 
ofdhc door as they mount to prevent them.” 

The Count handed her out; he was alt 
high courtly politeness. As Lady Georgina 
descended, he made yet another dexterous 
effort to relieve her of the jewel-ease. I don’t 
think she noticed it, hut automatically once 
more she waved him aside. Then she turned 
to me. “ Here, my dear,” she said, handing 
it Lo me, “you’d better take care of it* If I 
lay it down in the buffet while 1 am eating 
my soup, some rogue may run away with it. 
Hut mind, don’t let it out of your hands on 
any account. Hold it so, on your knee; 
and, for Heaven's sake, don't part with it.” 

By this time my suspicions of the Count 
were profound. Krom the first I had doubted 
him; lie was so blandly plausible. But as 
we landed at Os tend, I had accidentally over¬ 
heard a low whispered conversation when 
he passed a shabby-looking man, who had 
travelled in a second-class carriage from 
London. “ That succeeds ? ” the shabby- 
looking man had muttered under his breath 
in Lrench, as the haughty nobleman with the 
waxed moustache brushed by him, 

“That succeeds qdmirably,” tb-Counifhad 
answered, in the. same soft undertone* “ fh 
riumt a merveilh *" 

1 understood him to mean that he had 
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prospered in his attempt to impose on I x\t\y 
Georgina. . 

They had been gone five minutes ai" f Jie 
buffet , when the Count came back hurriedly 
to the door "of the coupe with a noxcJmhini 
air. (i Oh, mademoiselle,” he said, in an 
off-hand tone, “ f-ady Georgina lias sent me 
J;o fetch her jewel-case*" 

I gripped it hard with both hands. 
""Pardon, M. le Comte,” 1 answered ; “ Lady 
Georgina intrusted it to my safe keeping, 
and, without her leave, I cannot give it up to 
anyone.” 

“ You mistrust me?” lie cried, looking black. 
“You doubt my honour? You doubt my 
word when I say that miladi has sent me?” 

^Du tout" I answered,calmly. “ Hut 1 have 
]-ady Georgina's orders to stick to this case ; 
and till Lady Georgina returns, I stick to ft.” 

He* murmured some indignant remark 
below his breath, and walked off. The shabby- 
looking passenger was pacing up and down 
the platform outside in a badly-made dust-coat. 
As they passed, their lips moved. The Count's 
seemed to mutter, “ C*est an coup manque,'* 
However, he did not desist even so. 1 saw 
he meant to go on with his dangerous little 
game. He returned tothefrf^/and rejoined 
Lady Georgina. I felt stfte it would be useless 
to warn her, so completely had the Count 
succeeded in gulling her; but I took my own 

Vol. xy.~-4!L 
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steps, I examined 
the jewel-ease 
closely. It had a 
leather outer cover¬ 
ing; within was a 
strong steel box, 
with stout bands of 
metal to birid it, X 
took my cue at 
once, and acted for 
the best fin my own 
^esportsibility, 

\V hen Lady 
Georgina and the 
('mint returned, 
they were like old 
friends together.* 
The quails in aspic 
and the sparkling 
hock had evidently 
opened their hearts 
to (me another. A$ 
far as Mali lies, they laughed and talked 
without (easing. I,ady Georgina was now 
in her finest vein of spleen : her acid 
wit gfew sharper and more caustic each 
moment. Not a reputation in Kurope had 
a rag left to cover il as we steamed in 
beneath the huge iron roor of the .main 
central junction. 

I had observed all the way from Osteud 
that the Count hud been anxious lest we 
might have to give up our coupe at Malines. 

I assured him more than once that his fears 
were groundless, for L had ‘arranged at 
Charing Cross that it should run right 
through to the German frontier, liut he 
waved me aside, with one lordly hand. I 
had not told I^ady Georgina of his vain 
attempt to take possession of her jewebcas©>; 
and the bare fact of my silence made him 
increasingly suspicious of me. * 

“ ftirdon me, mademoiselle,” he said, 
coldly; “you do not understand these lines 
as well as 1 do. Nothing is more common 
than for those rascals of railway clerks to sell 
one* a place in a empt or a wo^on-Iit^ and 
then never reserve it, .or turn one out half 
way. It is very possible miladi may have to 
descend at Malines.” * 

I^idy Georgina bore him out by a large 
variety of selected stories concerning the' 
various atrocities of the h rival companies 
which had stolen her luggage on her way to 
Italy. As for trains deluxe , they were dens 
of robbers. 

Sy when nje reached Malines, just to satisfy 
Lady Georgina,. 1 put out my head and 
inquired of a porter. As I anticipated, he 
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replied that there was no change^ we went 
tlirough to Verviers* 

The Count, however, was still unsatisfied. 
He descended, and made some remarks a 
little further down the platform loan official 
in the gold-banded cap or a t'ht'f-dt\tyin\ or 
some such functionary. Then he returned 
to us/ all fuming. 
u It 1 is as I said,” he 
exclaimed, Hinging 
open the d oor. 

“These rogues hijye 
deceived us. The 
e&upe goes no further. 

You must dismount 
at once, milndi, and 
nEfcc tile train just 
opposite. 1 ’ 

I felt sure he was 
wrong, and 1 ventured 
to say so. But Lady 
G e org,i li a c r I e cl, 

11 Nonsense, child ! 

The i/icf dc ^are must 
know. <kt out at 
once 1 Bring my hag 
and the rugs ! .Mind 
that cloak ■ Hotel 
forget the sandwich- 
tin ! Thanks, (burnt ; 
will you kindly lake 
charge of my um 
hrellas ? Murry up, 

Lois ; hurry up ; die 
train is just sfarting ! “ 

I scrambled alter 
her, with my fourteen 
bundles, keeping a 
quiet eye meanwhile 
oil the jewel-rase. 

We took our seals In the opi>osite train, 
which I noticed was marked “Amsterdam, 
Bruxelles, Baris.” But 1 said not lung. The 
Count jumped in, jumped about, arranged 
our parcels, jumped out again. He spoke to 
a porter: then he tuslud back excitedly. 
“ Alit/c pardtms\ miladi, 1 he cried. “ 1 find 
the chef dc-£tire has cruelly deceived me. 
You were right, after all. mademoiselle ! We 
must return to the coupe * ” 

Widi singular magnanimity, I refrained from 
saying, “ J told you so.” 

i^idy (korginn, very flustered and hot by 
this time, tumbled out once more, and bulled 
hack to the coupe* Both trains were just 
starting. In her hurry, at last, sin: let the 
fVimt take possession of her ^cwel ca^p. I 


rather fancy that as he passed one window 
he handed it in to the shabby-looking 
i passenger ; but I am not certain. At any 
rate, when we were romfortably seated in our 
own compartment once more, and he stood 
on the footboard just alxnit to enter, of a 
.sudden, he made an unexpected dash back, 
and flung himself 
wildly into a Paris 
carriage. At the self¬ 
same moment, with a 
piercing sflijiek, both 
trains started. 

Lady Heorgina 
flung up her hands 
In a frenzy of horror. 
“ My diamonds !” she 
cried aloud, “Oli, 
Lois, my diamonds ! ’ 
*' 1 loift <listress 
yourself,” [ an¬ 
swered, holding her 
kick, or I verily 
be I ie vu she would 
have leapt from the 
train. “ I Tc has only 
taken the outer shell, 
with the saodwjch- 
case inside it. litre 
is the steel box ! ” 
And I produced it, 

triumphantly. 

She seized it, over¬ 
joyed. “ How did 
this happen ? ” ‘ she 
cried, hugging it, for 
she 1 o v e d those 
diamonds. 

“ Very simply," I 
answered. “ t saw the 
man was a rogue, and that ho had a con¬ 
federate with him in another carriage?' So, 
while you were gone to the buffet at Osleud, 
f slipped the box mil of the ease, and put in 
the sandwich-tin, that he might carry it off. 
and we might have proofs against him. -AH 
you have to do now is to inform the 
conductor, who will telegraph to Stbp the 
Irani to Paris, [ spoke to him about that at 
OhLeiul, so that everything is ready." 

She positively hugged me, “My dear,” 
she cried, “you art: the cleverest little woman 
1 ever met in my life 1 Who on earth could 
have suspected such a polished gentleman? 
Why, yuifre worth your weight in gold. 
U hid ever shall 1 do without yot! -at 
Srhlani'onUul ?” •’ " • 
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LAST month I was privileged 
to record the opinion of :in 
eminent publicist on the chances 
and probabilities of the next 
.Liberal Premier- The conversa¬ 
tion, or, to be more precise, the 
monologue, later extended to the Conserva¬ 
tives field* Mere, as in the earlier chapter, 
niy part is absolutely confined to the humble 
fluty of recorder. I can only repeat that if 
I were at liberty to mention the name of the 
authority for these ohila- dtita they would 
gain alike in personal interest and in [solideal 
importance. 

“ 'Hie question of who is to be the m\t 
Conservative Premier is 
one,” my mentor said, 

“ more likely to present 
itself on an early day than 
is the other we have been 
talking about. Lord Salis¬ 
bury is not of a resigning 
disposition. 1 1 will never,’ 
he has wittily said, ‘con¬ 
sent to be in politics the 
Dowager Lord 
Salisbury/ Ho is 
a man of in - 
dcmii table pluck, 
with a high sense 
of kis duty to bis 
country, and an ~ ^ 
honest convic¬ 
tion that it is ; 

most completely 
performed when 
Robert Cecil has 
his fland on the 
helm of State. 

But no one who 
watched him in 
the House of 
Lords last Ses¬ 
sion, or who has 
had personal 
dealings with him 
during the past 
six months, can fail to perceive that the 
state of his health leaves much to the desire 
of his many friends and innumerable admirers. 
At best he is not likely to form a Fourth 
Administration. Inevitably within a year or 
two the Cbnservative Party will be face to 
face with the necessity of electing a new 
Leader. 
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“ I fancy when Goschen finally 
!wk, made up his mind to cross the 
goschen. Rubicon, on the marge of which 
he had long dallied, he* was not 
free frem expectation that some day he might 
lie called upon to lead the Tory Party, When 
he went over, Arthur Balfour was untried j 
I larLington had declared ^gainst fusion of the 
Luo clemenls of the Ifnionisl Party; whilst 
Chamberlain was yearning after what he called 
a Nat it mail si Party, presumably made up 
iil Jesse ( ollingses and Powell Williamses. 

It was quite on the cards when CrOScheiC' 
delivered the ('onservatiu s from the dilemma 
in wliieh Randolph Churchill's defection left 
them that events might 
so shape themselves as to 
bring him to leader¬ 
ship of the House of Com¬ 
mons, Put events look 
other shapes, notably in 
the development of Arthur 
Balfour into a first-class 
Leader. Hence Guschcn’s 
opportunity has finally 
eluded Ins grasp. 
So far from lead¬ 
ing the party, it 
is doubtful 
whether the inex¬ 
orable age limit 
will not preclude 
his inclusion in 
the next Conser¬ 
vative Ministry, 
whenever, r by 

whomsoever, it is 
- r formed. No one 
recognises that 
fact more dearly , 
than does the 
present First 
Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty, and none 
will accept the ; 
situation with 
greater dignity* /£ 
" Failing ‘Artliur Balfour, the^ 
mao on * the Treasury Bench 
w f hom the Conservative Party of 
all sections would hail with 
acclamation as I^eader is Hicks* 
Beach. X saij' last year you noted the curious 
—as far as my personal knowledge goes*, the 
unique—case of a man who has by ordinary , 
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stages, dating from early manboo^ won a 
high position in politics and Parliament, 
remaining stationary for a period, beginning 
again, and making steady, unmistatable 
advances in public favour List Session, 
though^ not marked on his jwrt by any 
special achievement, was the high - water 
mart of Hieks-Beach’s Parliamentary career 
It ts possible that he benefits by com¬ 
parisons suggested by near com [Kin ion- 
shi p, In matters of fact, v spei-isilly of 
finance, he i£ mo(e reliable than his more 
brilliant colleague, tile l'irst Lord of the 
Treasury, Against the ultimate supremarv oi 
Chamberlain he offers a barrier which good 
Conservatives ibndly contemplate. 1 If,’they 
Ifr say to each other, ■ anything word to happen 
to Arthur Balfour, Joe would be Inevitable 
save for Hicks-Beach.’ 

“ That is a fresh bond between this upright, 
stiff - backed, unctmipromising Conservative 
country gentleman and the * 

jurty whose best instincts 


scaling the Pamirs, making a morning call 
on the Ameer at a time when'Cabul was 
cin unrest, and the Khyber Pass promised to 
renew its oM diameter as a death-trap for 
adventurous Englishmen, 

tl A man (Lit goes to work in this fashion 
is the kind out of which able Ministers are 
made. Met in a draw ing - room or seen 
lolling on the Treasury Ren di, George 
Cur/on looks a lath. He is really a blade 
of tempered steM. ami will go far. The pity 
of it is that his lather is a peer,, and lie 
the eldest son. 


CJlAlIia.Et- 


MK.tUUOL/K TlKS,; rdlC< ” dcil1 With 

contingencies at present remote, 

AN O UR, .... A L . . - . 

I lie actual competition for the 
j ‘ ^ Leadership of the Constitutional 

Pam lies between the nephew 
of the Marquis of Salisbury and the ex-Muyor 
of once Radical Jlrnuingham, the Jack (lade 
of Stafford Nuim-ntes startled fancy, the 
1 nlitiria n who in i 8 S 5 
arfrig]ited staid I abends with 


and habits he worthily repn 
sents. 

" It is Loo SI K M ] 
MR. to .speak of 
CURZO\. George Cur^on. 

Hut if there did 
not hang over him die extin¬ 
guisher of a coronet, l should 
confidently look for him 
seated in due time in the 
place of the Lender of the 
House of Commons, with 
the Premiership to follow. 
He holds on the Treasury 
Bench a position closely 
analogous to that of Edward 
Grey in the Opposition 
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J, is unauthorized pro- 
gramme, 

"The surprise of such a 
position of affairs is so 
oa/^ting in the case of Mr. 
\ bamberhin as to obscure 
all lesser lights. NeviTllie- 
Mr. Arthur Hal fours 
f ■ iiilribution is [xirt of'the 
omiam.v of political life. 
Tin re were none eien 
among the far seeing who, 
sixteen or even a dozen years 
ago, ventured to predict the 
Arthur I la I four of to-day, 
'The Leader of the present 
House of Commons has 


Camp. Young, of good birth, 
impelled by Parliamentary 
instincts, a dear thinker, a forcible speaker, 
be has the advantage over bis predecessor at 
the Foreign Office that he means to get to the 
top of the Parliamentary ladder. It is the 
fashion among some people to sneer at hs 
superior manner and alleged affectation of 
speech. These superficial judges regard him 
as a sorj of Parliamentary dandy. Wherein 
they are mightily mistaken, George Cuuon is 
not physically a strong man, though hard work 


been a member for nearly a 
quarter of a century, anti 
though perennially voting, may commence 
to reckon himself among the old stagers. 
In his first Parliament, from 1^74 to 
tHnSo, so far from having made a mark, he 
passed absolutely unrecognised. Very early 
in the next Parliament, incited by tlu: vitality 
of 1aiyl\ Kamiolpli Churchill ami his col¬ 
leagues of die Fourth Party, the young 
member for Hertford began to come to the 
Front.” 


happily agrees with him, and since he went to 
the Foreign Office his health has been better 
tlun at any time since he left Oxford, Pul 
confronted with what he regarded as the duty 
of mastering the Eastern Question, lie set out 
on an arduous journey, visiting Persia, iJsiam, 
Central Asia, Indo-China, and the Corea, 


|'Plie first note made of his appearance by 
a long-time student of Parliamentary men 
and manner bears date August zo y 18 S 0 . As 
it was placed on public record at the tfme, 
I may ijuote It here without risk of accu¬ 
sation of being wise after the event* l *The 
member for Hertford,’ it was then written, 
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# ™1 lassitude and exhausted 

patience, steadily pressed for¬ 
ward On the death of \\\ H* 
Smitli he was tin* inevitable 
Leader of [lie House of Com¬ 
mons, and took his seat on the 
Treasury Bench* with Randolph 
Churchill finally out ‘of the 
running, 'John Corst in subor¬ 
dinate o1 lice mult r him, Drum¬ 
mond Wolffcomfiirtubly shelved 
ir; Amlwss idjjrial quart its. Thus 
shall the fast I e first and the 
first last, 

Sl Arthur Hal four is* 
UK. eFMM-as In' deserves to 
* iikklai x. he, popular with tfre 

t Mnservative Tarty. 

I should sav his personal popu¬ 
larity exceeds that of any of his 

INI-. N+U-. I MT UIK M MH-U- MM’. Cl l] Jcilg LlCS, Hot rXCCpMUg UlC 

• lYime Minister. Lord Salisbury 

* 11 is one of the most interesting young men in is highly esteemed in the (’iiy of London, 

the House. He is not a good speaker* hut now, us (ioseheu must sometimes relhct with 

he is endowed with the rieli gill of conveying surprise, the healing heart of Hrhish 'Toryism, 

the impression that presently he will be a 1 url.l rmieinher a time when Arthur 

successful Parliamentary debater, and that in Hal four in his chivalrous manner made excuses 

the meantime it is well hi* should practise, for noil attendance at Lord Mayors' Italic]nets 

He is a pleasing specimen of die highest and the like, being painfully embarrassed by 

form of the culture and good breeding ivluvh the exuberance of u reception which thrust his 

stand to the credit of Cambridge Univer.i’tv. uiu lcfoi the lime into the second place, 

lie is not without desire to say hard thing‘s ■'(if die main t anses of his populantv 
of the adversary opposite* and sometimes with good i onsetvalives this stands forth 

yields to the temptation. Hut it is ever done with supretuest force : 1 Arthur Balfour/ they 

witlT such sweet and gentle grace, and is sav. 1 keeps p u- out of the l -eailcrshipd 'That, 

•smoothed over by such earnest piokstaiion 1 tunev, is as near the exact Lmth as dub 

of innocent intention, that the adversary axioms run. If Arthur Hal four were to- 

rather likes it than otherwise.' 1 1 morrow 1o be removed from the House of 

“At the date of publication," said (’ominous, Chamberlain would, within pos- 

niy mentor, to whom 1 showed the note, sihlv a decent interval of twelve months^ 

“ that would dou hi less be regarded as a be seated in [lie place ot I1 Israeli and of 

somewhat exaggerated estimate of I Sal four's Sir Robert Heel, Tor a long time after 

position anti potentiality. Ib'was, in truth, his secession from the Liberal camp i 

then regarded as a sort of fragile ornumema jKirsomilly clung to the convict ion that, 

tion of the hard-headed, hard-working Fourth however far he might go in his opposition 

Tarty. 'They suffered him, liked him, but to (Hailstone and to those who remained 

could very well do without him. In his liftd faithful to the old chief, he would never 

Ministerial office as Seeretarv for Scotland, appear in public and in history as Leader 

Balfour did not stir the pulses of the House. of the Tarty of which he was up to January, 

His chance came when illness drove Hicks ttfttb, the most violent denouncer, ^he most 

Beach from the Irish Office, and a belated relentless foe. f have to day no particle of 

Premier was ]*eremptonly , eaUed upon to find mu h faith. 1 do not believe (iliamberlaitTs 

a successor. From the very first; ArLhur Radical instincts and convictions have faded 

Balfour set his back against the wall and by a shade. Hut 1 perceive he has convinced 

let it lie seen that if the Irish members wanted himself that ihei may. for all practical pur* 

fight, here was a man who would give them poses, be just as well exploited from the 

plenty. From the time lie went to the Irish (longervative. cam]), as from iho Liberal. 

Office up to the present day, he has, with The Conservative’ Tarty, scarcely yet re- 

occasional temporary lapses due to physb covered from the surprise of their major!Iy, 
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having passed the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill of last Session, and with other kindred 
memories crowding upon them, perceive that 
Chamberlain is, as usual, pretty correct, Ever 
since he went over to help them they have 
feared him more than they have loved him. 
They will not, save hi extremis^ accept him 
as Leader. Chamberlain, not unconscious of 
thi£ prejudice, may console himself with 
reflection on the fact that, fifty years ago, 
analogous circumstands existed with at least 
equal Umcrness to the detriment of Disraeli, 
who yet lived to become not only the Leader 
but the idol of the Tory Marty, 

“Still, there is always .Arthur Italfimr, over 
whom no deadly peerage hangs, ami who is 
'Twelve years younger than hisesttemed friend 
and admired colleague, 
the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies . n 

Although 
kranjc the Session 
Lockwood, is nearly a 
month old 
the House of Commons 
has not yet grown ac¬ 
customed to - the ab- 
'sencc of Frank Lock- 
wood. His burly figure 
with its more than 6ft 
of height was not one 
easy to miss in a 
crowd. Superadded 
were a sunny counten¬ 
ance and 'a breezy 
manner, that made 
their influence 
promptly felt. 

The position finally 
secured by Lockwood in Parliamentary debate 
disappointed some of his friends, who looked 
for fullen development of his great gifts. 
Lockwood himself felt somehow lie ought 
to have done better. But the situation did 
not affect bis loyal esteem for the House of 
Commons, a feeling deepening almost to 
personal affection. He had good cause to 
be satisfied with his success at the Bar. 
He would have bartered a large slice of 
it for a stronger hold on the House of 
Commons* That he did not secure it was 
due to tempemment rather than to lack 
of capacity* He was, up to the last, 
afraid of the House, a superstition that 
had to some extent the effect of paralyz¬ 
ing his powers* If he could have flung 
himself into Parliamentary debate witti the 
same abandon that he tackled a witness in 
court or addressed a common-law jury, he 


would have carried all before him at West-, 

minster, as was his wont in the courts of 

justice* He was aware of this curious 

failing, and strove to overcome it, with 

increased success, notably in his last Session. 

In a brief ^rejoinder or in a remark flung 

across the table in debate he equalled his 

own renown* When taking ]>art in set debate, 

he felt it due to the House of Commons to 

make elaborate preparation, and the more 

prolonged the labour the less striking was the 

measure of success. 

It is quite true, as was stated at 

n s the lime of his death, that Frank 
riRsT * ' 

Ixickwood, regarding the world 

as his oyster, resolved to open it 
from the stage of die theatre* The lady who 
is now Mrs* Kendal 
helped him to engage¬ 
ment with a travelling 
company of players. 

_His explanation of his 

77 reason for withdrawing 

\ from the alluring prosr 

poet of histrionic suc¬ 
cess was the chagrin 
that filled his breast on 
regarding the bills at 
the theatre door and 
on the walls of the 
towns the troupe 
visited. 

“ There was,” he 
said, in indignant tones, 
belied by the twinkle 
in his eye, “ Miss This 
urn! Mr* That, in letters 
half a foot long, whilst 
my name was incident¬ 
ally mentioned in smallest type at the end of 
the list. When I looked at the bill I felt 
my vocation bail nothing to do with the 
call-boy at the theatre.” 

Mrs. Kendal did something hotter than help 
Lockwood on to the stage. She obtained 
for him his first brief, which at her personal 
entreaty was sent by Sir Albert Kollit, then 
in business as a solicitor at Huh. 

In the House of Commons, as 
his at the Courts of Justice, ttfek- 
skktchks. wood was as well known for his 
sketches as for his wise and witty 
sayings. His drawings lacked the finish that 
made possible reproduction in pages of 
established artistic merit. But they were 
full of humour, with rare knack*: of 
hitting off the situation. Tile execution 
was remarkably swift* Many a time through 
the Session I.oekwood came to me with 
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Suggestion of to atnu ut of some t-pisoiio 
adaptable for Punch. I Living discussed tlio 


among the possessions of hts friends. 
The* only fee Lockwood sought for 
Ids really valuable Punch work was 
that he should he placed on a footing 
of equality with the staff, and receive 
an early copy of the week's number. 
Of this privilege he was gleefully proud. 

Mis pen, travelling rapidly over the 
sheet, was wonderful at catching a 
likeness, with juM sufficient caricature 
to make it mure attractive for the 
friends of the model. Jlis favourite 
subjects in the Mouse of ('ominous 
( ^A were Sir Richard Webster and Sir 
^ Robert Reid, whose gravity of mien 

had irresistible fascination for him. 

M tin: time of the last visit to London 
of the Shah there was some talk of his 
authorizing missionary enterprise in 

Persia. This suggested to Lockwood’? 
vivid i magi nation a picture uf sir 
. Richard Webster led enp- 

tive by his business like 
C'Ty-/f- Majesty cn you fa for 

y Teheran. 

Ss^ ‘ Another pair of sketches 

^, comnlemorates a fa m cm s 

sentenrr in a speech by 
Mr. Robert Spencer, dv- 

iJlt.. latt Sic {-'rank J.n ri im |j/. 11V LTfl I 111 C h'l Jilti! 011 .1 l)]ll 

a fleeting the agricultural 
labourer. In one sketch we have 11 bobby, 51 as 
the sometime member for Mid-Norlhampton- 


maitcr, he would 
witlftlrnw to one 
/)f the writing 
tables in the 
division lobby, 
returning in live 
or six minutes 
with a bright 
sketch It was 
one of his most 
cherished ambi¬ 
tions to draw Tor 
Pu noh . His 
sketches were 
usually* redrawn 
by a more prac¬ 
tised hand, but 
the fun was all 
there in the hur¬ 
ried sketches oil 
House of Coni’ 
moos’ note-paper, 
or waste places 
on briefs, of which 
hundreds are 
scattered about 



Hum u Slrifb tiff ft, fufc id 1 Ui'unh 
Wb v j*t. 


shire was affec¬ 
tionately called, 
standing at the 
t a h 1 e of I b e 
l [i msV: of ( om¬ 
inous arrayed in 



the last resources 
of civilization as 
pirn ided ill tile 
tailor's s li o p, 
diffidently depre¬ 
caring tlic pos- 
slblc assumption 
that lie was an 
agricultural 
labourer. In the 
other, we see him 
got up as he 
proUthly would 
h a vc ordered 
matters had he 
been born to the 
estate of Hodge,^ 
instead of to Jhal 
of the Spencer 
earldom. 



c £J\ 
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In another sketch that bears no date, but 
evidently was circulated about the time of a 
Lobby incident, in which an Irish M.P. and 
a well-known artist in black-and-white figured, 
Lockwood illustrated the following extract 
from a Leading article which appeared fif 1 
remember rightly) in the [fcigts of the /.hti/v 
Teh’<rtiph : 

tl If one Could imagine Skj untoward a pro¬ 
ceeding ns, sav, Mr. Henry Iaicy slapping 
the face of Mr, frank Lockwood in the I .obby 
of the House of (oinmun\ the issue would 
be very different. It would not be the 
ilisilltc<l M I'* who would hi: ordered to move 
on, but the brawling journalist who would be 
removed. The gigantic personality of Mr. 
"Inspect tar I lorslcy would intervene with 
neatness and dispatch. ' 

I le sent the skill h to me with the 
injunction, (l ISrawli-r, JJrwuiv !’* 


P^AAs-ATlC- 

v ffc f-tf Cjmj1^- 

In a letter duLed from Lennn\ Hardens, 
21St July, iSfj.p lu: writes : ** My dear I au v, 
— fJon’t, you think dial when I laldanc and I 
spoke on Thursday night it was something 
like Preachers on proUition the calm and 
philosophical and the fire and hirv ? Yours 
ever, Prank Lockwouk" The note inclosed 
the two sketches next reproduced, illustrating 
the theme. As a portrait, Mr. Haldane's is 
not so successful as some, Hut Lockwood's 
own is capital, anti shows how freely he 
extended to himself that measure of humor¬ 


ous exaggeration lie was accustomed to 
bestow upon others. , 

The late Lord Chief Justice was another 
tempting subject. Lord Coleridge, dining 
one evening at Lennox Hardens, was much 
interested >n the overflowing gallery of 
portraits of contemporaries at the bar and on 
tlic bench, drawn by this facile pen. ‘Mbit, 
Mr. lax kw'ood, "said Lord Coleridge, “ you 
don't m'[ in to have attempted me. \ “ The 
hut iV' *aid Lockwood, relating the story, 
*■ I had come home earlv Mom die Courts, 
and spent an hour hiding uwav, in anticipa¬ 
tion of his imp innumerable portraits 1 had 
done of the Chr r 

llis first in i] il i; not pictorial work is bound 
up m the Vi>1 n111■ of evidonee taken when 

lu- sal as l "n 1 .iNiissiuner in an election 
u^imiv heard al heater nearly twenty years 
ago. Willi the i 1 and blue pencils supplied 
by a conf i ding 
Sla te, Lockwood 
illustrated the 
broad margins of 
the jointed evi¬ 
dence w i t h a n 
illimitable proces¬ 
sion of witnesses 
ami scenes in court. 
As far as 1 know', 
that is the only 
case where he used 
oilier media than 
pc'ii and ink for his 
sketches* Lorttumy 
years lie superseded 
the oidinary Christ¬ 
mas c ard by send¬ 
ing to his friends a 
sketc h drawn with 
his own hand, tin 
tlm next page is a 
reproduction of tile 
iaM tun- dt-Mgrud, m serene unconsciousness 
of the shadow hanging over the happy 
household and the far-reaching circle of 
blends and anpiainluuccs. 

In conversation with his friends, 
ins ]..cr Lockwood did not hide the desire 
ami ka i ion, of his heart, I Te wanted to lie a 
j 11 d gi A1 th oug l i a d i l igenl at tci i- 

dunt at the House-of Commons, and always 
ready to serve his party with a speech ill the 
country, lie was by no means a keen politician. 
When a man of his native ability becomes 
Solicitor-* General, there Ls no reason why he 
should not look forward to steadily walking 
up the ladder till he reaches die Woolsack. 
Lockwood would have been content at any 
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f-'rtitti tt SlitrA hfi thr. Mr Sty Prvttik Dt>rlinwttt. 

time during tin? last two years of his life to 
step aside to the <]iiieL dignity of the Heueh. 

The estimation m which he was held in 
tin: House of Commons was testified to on 
the retirement uf Mr, IVel from the Chair by 
his name being prominently mentioned in 
succession to the Speakership. He wou.d 


. .i.Mi.fffc t‘H r/>i- m< nv brU-,.« t 

have admirably filled the ( 'hair, and was, I 
have reason lo know, ready to lake it bad 
acceptance been pressed ii|x>» him. Hut the 
project blew over, nod through a curious 
avenue of chances, Ins old friend, Mr. (billy, 
came lo the opportunity, modeslly accepted, 
splendidly utilized. 


^ 
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A Shifted Cargo. 

A TRUIi SKA STORV. 

Hv Ai,a\ Oscak, 


N Thk SiHANfi Maoazjnk for 
lust November appeared an 
exceedingly clever imaginary 
story, so well told that, it car¬ 
ried conviction, of a man who, 
to gain a million pounds, kept 
awake for seiicn days, during which time he 
carried eight tons t)t sovereigns, two pounds 
at a time, from one end to Lhe other of a 
room forty-five feet long. 

As I had had an actual experience of the 
kmd, I suggested to the Kditur that a history 
of it might interest his readers. This history 
is given here, and the two stories, the 
imaginary and the real, can now lie com¬ 
pared. 

We, who went through the experience l 
am about to relate, were not working for 
money, hut for life though we saved at the 
same lime a valuable new steamer and her 
cargo. We were not moving weights of two 


pounds, hut were shovelling coal and carrying 
sacks of grain. We were not working on a 
level surface, but on the decks of a ship 
which sloped like the roof of a house. Our 
surroundings were not pleasant, as in the 
story—we were working below deck hy dim 
lamp-light. Our food was not choice, but 
tinned meat and sea-biscuit. The lime 
which , we passed without sleep was four 
days and a half toy hours; towards the 
end # of that time we were tilling asleep 
at our work. Taking everything ihto con¬ 
sideration, i think our endurance was as 
wonderful as that of the man in the story 


alxjvu mentioned. You who read must 
judge, 

I will now tell the story just as it 
happened* First, as to the ship. Here are 
her particulars from Lloyd's Register 

“ (iresham. „ Iron P serew steamer/ 1,690 
tons, 140 b. -p. : built at North Shields in 
KS 73 ; length, rboft. ; breadth, 3 ^ft. 3 m, ; 
depth, 23 ft. 4111 .'' 

She had a midship bridge-house containing 
officers' cabins ; and aft, in place of a poop, 
a long deck ■ house containing passenger 
accommodation. Her dimensions were bad 
for “stability,” that is, she was of a dangerous 
shape for carrying grain or coal. With such 
cargoes she was not easily kept upright. 

We loaded grain at Montreal, for London. 
The previous season several grain-laden 
steamers had left the Saint I-iwmice, and 
had never been heard of again. In con¬ 
sequence, the port authorities were stirring, 
and we had a 
Ciovernm^nt In¬ 
spector to tell 11 s 
what we were to 
do ; and under his 
supervision the 
lower holt Is were 
well stowed- luck¬ 
ily for us. liutahc 
would not go down^ 
the river fully laden, 
and we had to finish 
at Quebec. The 
cargo \yc took in 
there was In “bags” 
—small sacks. *This 
was stowed in the 
“between-deck,” or 
upper platform of 
the hold-like the 
tf*p floor of a warehouse. The ship could not 
carry this space ful[—she would have* been 
too heavily laden so that these bags were 
stowed level until we had enough on board. 
There then remained an empty space above 
the Ixtgs of about three feet; and there was 
no middle partition dividing the cargo into 
two sides. The want of this division was the 
cause of all our trouble. - ■ 

ltefore leaving Montreal we had a prior's 
warning ; for, curiodkly enough, though we 
were loading grain, the rats all left us. You 
could see them after dark scurrying ashore 
along our mooring - ropes. The fourth 
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engineer did get scared, and swore he would 
leave the flhip, but was persuaded to remain. 
I can see no reason for their departures 
Hut “ rats leave a sinking ship / 1 so old sailors 
aver. 

We were all strange to a grain cargo except 
the mate, who did not like this method of 
slowing the bags, and prophesied disaster. 
Hut his \fammgs were unheeded, and we 
sailed* 

Quiet feather followed us down the (bill', 
past Cape Breton, and over the (iruml 
•Hanks. We were making sure of a quick 
passagefrmd nil thoughts of the cargo beneath 
us had gone from our minds, when one 
afternoon the glass began to fall, ami during 
the night the wind increased to a gale, with 
thick, drizzling weather. Here is a kirn 
extract from my Abstract Log - 1 

■ “Sept, atilh. Increasing gale; a.m. cargo 
and coals shifted and ship went over on 
beam-ends, lee coamings of hatc hes in the 
water, lee-rail out of sight. Washed away 
all boats, Hooded saloon and bridge quarters ; 
engine room and bunkers Hooded through 
bunker- batches, putting out all hut one 
weather lire. Bilge-pumps choked. All 
hands shifting cargo and <a>al from this date 
to 5 p.m. of 30 th, without stopping. Kighted 
ship and started again .’ 1 * , 

So far the leg. What this bare extract 
really meant io us I am now about to tell. 

The wind increased fast, and we reduced 
sryl lo trysails and close reefed topsails, f ar 
better had we taken in all sail. The vessel 
lurched heavily to leeward and seemed to be 
lying over altogether too much. I was just 
thinking of turning in when the mate, whose 
berth was opposite mine, said:— 

“ Mister, it’s my belief licit some of our 
eango has go tie 
over! 1 ’ 

With that he 
went aft to speak 
to Lhe captain. As 
I stood there alone, 
a heavier sea thru 
usual came along, 
and as she gave to 
it she put her lee- 
rails under. This 
brought the skipper 
out in a hurry. 

“Take the can¬ 
vas off her,** was 
the first Grder. 

But it was too 
late ! Before we 
got the sails in, 


the thirjJ engineer came clawing along the 
deck, which was already a' n sharp angle, to 
report that the con) in the fore bunker had 
begun to run over and had nearly buried 
one of the trimmers. 

'Hie helm was put down with the intention 
of bringing her head to sea. As she came 
to, we could tell by the sudden increase in 
the shriek of the gale that it was blowing 
hard. Up she came ! She look a heavy sea 
on hoard abaft the bridge, the spray dashing 
clear over her funnel. S^e was just beam cm 
when a heavy mountainous sea came rolling 
along. U'e felt her take a rapid lurch 
to leeward in the hollow of the sea, the 
great, watery mountains lowering up on 
either hand and shutting out the misty 
distance. Again she rolled ; a fearful sea 
struck her, smashing the starboard lifeboat, 
ami now T over, over, she went. Would 
she newer slop? l>own, down, till the lee- 
rails disappeared in the foam, and the water 
eauie creeping up her dec k, whic h was now 
angled like a honse-mof. No weird W'as 
spoken, 1 heard one fellow' give a choking 
sort or cry. We all slood silent, staring, and 
holding on like 1 grim dealh. We thought she 
was done lor. She stopped, and again 
lurched to windward with a dull, lifeless 
motion, but did not come upright again, and 
there lay with the top of the side rails just 
appearing iiow t and again. Thus she remained. 
It was a sufficiently terrifying picture—the 
howling gale, the misty rain shotting out the 
distance, the wicked-looking seas, that came 
roaring up to windward and dashing against 
the* side, not now breaking on hoard, but 
sending their spray hissing over us in blind¬ 
ing show ers. So she lay, helpless I Already 
the lee boats were smashed to atoms. We 
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coiihl not leave f/ie ship even if would. 
Sounds of angry cxcla motions jirrtl curscs 
rose up from the stoke hole. Looking down, 
{saw (lio chief enginerr coming up the iron 
ladder, IleJUath was ,1 w rM >.rvne of con- 
liision : an enormous mass of water washed 
about Lo leeward, and le-rnficd men were 
cliinbing out of its wav, 

llie engineer gained the deck; his face was 
white, Ills voire' stammered 
41 The water, sit ' " hr said 
“ M'hat ? " said Ik- captain. 

‘Ml’s coining Eiehuv in ions, The stoke¬ 
hole plates are 1 all washed it]) already.’ 

\\ 'llrl'L ;\s \{ milling ft'i an ? ” 

don't know,” aiiswe-red lhr engineer, 
halt crying. hh The men are all at their 
prayers ami woo l work ! 1 

Thr skippers answer uas more lore iMr 
than polite 

ll (!oitie on, yon Ei llnw> ! ‘ he shunted to 
us, ami began rhnibrrmg down the koke' 
hole ladder. 

W c lolEownl him 1 u-hm . 

The state o| tilings appealed appalling 
the coal hl.r k wnLer rushing up llu- sides and 
them lurk across the stoke hole : two 
wa-lehcd looking Jiremrii hanging on to I]n■ 
weather Im inker door ■ another, win \ h.n! 
somehow wedded himsrll up to windward, on 
his knees praying The swashing water was 
a good five h i t deep. Already it had washed 
out the leemosl boiler lirv.s. 

We found fhai it was coming through the 
{’rtat hunkers, and a further sea re] l sliowri I 
that it was pouring in through a dec k hunker 
hatch which was completely under water. 
After some trouble we manured to se cure it 
wilh a c ouple of mattresses wedded up from 
the dec k hcimv with wooden props; hup do 
what we mjght, the watca still found its way 
below, and before long washed all tile fire s 
out, having risen to a depth of loft. to iaf|, 

I he engineers tried their steam bilge pumps, 
before it had risen thus far, bill these were 
soon useless, tlw h pipes getting choked up, 
sof/ifi with grease and coal dust. 

We clambered up to the bridge* again, to 
find the weather worse. The scene was 
enough to sea re the bravest thi’ roar of the 
Silk 1 , the living spray, the rush and swirl of 
the hximing water to leeward, and a helpless 
vessel under fool ! bad enough ! Kill 
Anglo Saxons are not e asily daunted. As it 
happened, nearly all our seamen were Cana 
dian lake sailors, but they were: of our own 
blood. 

Again we went below, and, having sawed a 
{ bole in a bulkk ad, got into the cargo spare. 


We found dial the ivJioIi 1 of the. grain kigs 
had gone over to leeward. 1 went up and 
'reported to the captain. 

' Start a! run vl" he said “a I! hands, 
mind ! ('noli, steward, and aJJ t arid work the 
bags up to wihdwmd I ell the: e ngine e r to 
set all ///Veronal on In I he coal It) get that 

We set to work. 

It wus just then that 1 met with an 
m ■[-idenl, which tc-rv nearly put an ynd to mv 
career. I had gone': lo ihr carpente i's berth 
for an axe, when a huge sea came: along and 
washed me overboard. As 1 was swept alum 
under water, I leil a rope: running through my 
lunds, and, grabbing it. bail led myself back. 
Then 1 found th d 1 hud .split my nose open 
against a coaling hatch. ' 1 crawled to the 

saloon and dabbed some friar's-balsam on 
it, tliiui a lump jf lint and some' plush-r¬ 
and here I : lor a bit, in company 

with the slew. less, for k had been a 

s aviv blow, an-: lor the lime I was daze d. 

It had knock' 1 the pluck out oE me-, 

toe t, I got n pi - = 1 1 again presently, but the 
wound was so :-imliil that I was (old off to 
the job of kecj 'g wale'Ei through that fust 
night, ghing lk captain a chance of going 
below. I’m i was now coming on. 

i a hi not lik ■ ! v to h irgel those se ililurv 
twelve hours, alone on the deck of a disable d 
\essrl, in the iii-O'd oj a howling gale. The 
fear oj de ath it.n added to mv e xperiences ; 
for whai with U: blow I had received, a£id 
the long, soli [a r \ In hits e il darkness, I don’t 
mind cnnfessing that l had given up hope . 
There 1 sat, The stinging rain anel spray 
drenching me, lo> iking down into the: e ngine' 
room, ant] hearing the fierce wash of the 
water as at every plunge it rushed up into 
the bilges. Hour after hour, like" old tVml 
in his shipwreck upon Malta, " l wished for 
the day/’ 

l was supremely thankful when morning 
came at last, and was glad enough to go 
bclvw and help at shifting the: cargo. 

The: procedure was dii.s. We Lashed planks 
along the middle stanchions winch support 
the beams. Then we dragged tlu; bags up 
and over tills barricade for withoui it the y 
would have slid back as fast as wv hauled 
them up Lo windward. TEu: firemen pro 
i e'c'ded Lhe same way with the coals, only 
working with shove ls instead eif hands. 

We worked on steadily, knowing -it-;was 
for life: or death. liuL it was terrible labour. 
We found it absolutely necessary to lake 
short spells for resting, but none of us 
thought of sleep, or of regular meals. We 
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works for nine hours at handling sacks, with 
a dinner-hour between, considers he has 
done a good day's work and earned his 
night's rest We had already done ten times 
as much without a wink of sleep, We were 
at the end of our endurance; Here and 
there a man stooping to grab at a sack would 
fall upon it^fast asleep* In addition to this, 
our hands were now so sore that we could 
scarcely bear to lift the bags* 

Just at this awful crisis the vessel began 
to move! 

What the present fear of death had been 
unable to do, hope made possible to us. 
We worked on, though still now and again 
stumbling and dozing off; till by five in the 
evening - so rapid had been the change for 
the better—our ship was on her legs again. 

The captain called every one up from 
below and ordered them to turn in, he re¬ 
maining on deck to keep watch* I can 
remember tumbling into my bunk, as I stood, 
boots, coat, £tnd all* I was asleep—dead — 
before rdy head reached the pillow* 

Four hours onjy were given us for sleep, it 
seemed like half a minute; for, though we 
were now safe, much remained to be done. It 
was a long job to get the engine-room ready 
for work again* First, the stietion-pipcs of the 
pumps had to be brought up on deck, and the 
solid coal and grease with winch they Were 
dogged rammed out with iron rods* Then, 
after the water had been pumped out, the 


coal and rubbish of all kinds which had been 
washed everywhere had to be cleared away. 

At last the fires were lighted again, and 
presently the engines began to move once 
i3?Ore* Then we found time to look round 
us* One life bad been lost. When the chief 
engineer was once more able to get to his 
cabin --which had been under water v he 
found his canary dead, whether starved or 
drowned it was impossible to say, 

1 hiring the whole of those first four days wc 
never saw a ship* Had we done so, we should, 
as I have said, immediately have left the Gres¬ 
ham to founder An hour or two before we 
finished our work, a barque passed close to us, 
but we were not going to leave our ship then. 

“ Arrah ! you lazy toad ! ” 1 heard one fellow 
mutter. M Why didn’t ye come along sooner?" 

I am glad, now, that no vessel did come 
along, for it is interesting to go through an 
experience like this; the interest comes in 
after it is over. As it was, we had no choice, 
and I doubt whether any other body of men 
ever worked for so long at such hard labour. 
We were 109 hours jn all without sleep. As 
soon as we reached Iiondon I left the ship* 
She sailed for man-years afterwards,and then 
was lost—by stranding, if I rightly remember, 

I’felt no after-effects, and my only sfttvgmr 
of the occurrence isa*bbck mark which adorns 
my nose, and which I shall carry to my grave. 
Say, now! 1 Was notourexperience as wonder¬ 
ful as his who moved the million of gold ? 



A Procession of Giants . 

% By Emile Dkssaix* 

{From Pho/o^rapks by /?rw.w/e] 


QUIT) that this gdit-lc were a 
biograph, in order that these 
curious giants might pass be¬ 
fore your eyes as they passed 
before mine some time back 
in Uru^ek )t was a lively 
sight. The wooden giants, with their rough - 
hewn fac^s and costly raiment, towered high 
above the crowds that lined each side of the 
streets, frightening the little children when 
some cruel monster of tradition went striding 
by, and drawing cheers from the older people, 
as Saint Michael or some other patron 
saint of a Belgian * 

town came into view. ■ 

At one moment the 
procession was like 
a Lord M ayor’s 
show; at another, it 
was like a (Itiy 
Fawkes’ carnival; at 
another, like the 
“ Ancient and Hor¬ 
rible ,J processions 
which are lo be seen 
in some parts of the 
United Slates on 
Fourth of J-u 1 y 
morning ; and at 
ev#ry moment it 
( wa s unique and 
memorable. 

The Belgians 
dearly love a pro 
cession, and in early 
times used to cele¬ 
brate all great 
national or munici¬ 
pal events by a so- 
called 11 cavalcade ,J 
or “omgang,” in which the noted person¬ 
ages of Scripture and Jiistory wen: repre¬ 
sented. In many respects it was like the 
ancient English Miracle plays. As far back as 
1490, for instance, there was a procession at 
1 41 c. vain, held to celebrate the deliverance of 
th^fcity by the defeat of the Normans, and 
this procession, headed by a triumphal chair 
carrying the Virgin of Louvain, contained 
Biblical characters, trade tableaux, represen¬ 
tations of £Jie legends of chivalry and earlier 
times, ami 11 the giants* To-day, with one 
or tw^^xceptions, the giants are all that 
remain of this former splendour, and so 
deeply are these favourites seated in the 


hearts of Voting Belgium, that they are un¬ 
likely soon to t>e forgotten. 

You can, in fact, see them annually in 
various parts of Belgium. The “ kern 1 esse/ 
which used to tie held in honour of the 
Church ami its patron saint in many towns, 
and later took its place as the annual fete of 
the municipalities, is nan* the occasion upon 
wl 1 ieh the giants eomc forth from their 
hiding-places to delight the populace. At 
Antwerp^ Ath, and t'ambrai the giants 
appear in Jmight; and at Mons, ns w^ll 
as in Brussels, Bruges, Tnuruai, and a few 
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other places, the giants are accompanied 
by different ridiculous wooden figures — 
burlesque representations of local by¬ 
words and people of traditional or current' 1 
notoriety. » 

That the figures are not necessarily repre¬ 
sentations of the famous- ogfcish giants of the 
nursery is shown by the apjjearance of such 
figures as thefTJiant of Hassclt, Charlemagne, 
and others, 'rtie Hassclt giant is merely the 
tradi^onal pet of the little Belgian town. His 
figu*: is seen everywhere, Just as the begr is 
seen in Berne, or the little monk in Munich. 
His relation to Hassclt is very like that of 
Gog and Magog to London. 
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It would be difficult to exaggerate the im¬ 
portant place which Charlemagne holds in 
legend and in the hearts of the Flemish 
people. 'Their love for him is shown by the 
never-ending appearance of his mighty figure 
in the processions, from the church cavalcade 
down to the present time. The grand King 
was reputed to be eight feet in height, and lie 
was so powerful that he could straighten three 
horse-shoes ^ith one movement of his hand. 
He had nine wives* but, unlike the wife of 
Coliath and a few other married ladies, 


the wives of Charlemagne rarely appear 
i n the proi :ess ion of gin nts. His s word, 
which we may see in the accompanying 
illustration, was called u \a Joyeuse.” A 
Herman legend says that he appears in 
seasons of plenty, crossing the Rhine on a 
golden bridge, and blessing both cornfields 
and vineyards. 

Next came the giant Crusader, followed hy 
one of the Virgins of Brussels the one with 
a curious helmet, a dangerous - looking 
moustache, and a cross upon his breast: the. 
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other with most graceful pose, a well-filling 
wrap, Mack hair, and a maidenly face. Tin: 
Crusader gave a great deal of trouble during 
the march, and had to lie constantly held up 
by his attendants. His costume was perhaps 
not exactly in the regular Crusader style, but 
anachronisms in these processions are rarely 
noted and as rarely ridiculed. In one pro¬ 
cession recently, Coliath apj>enrcd in an 
academic helmet, while Hercules wore the 
cost*nnc of mediaeval limes. 

Polydore, Polydorn, and Polydoorka, the 
't h rcc comical 
giants contributed 
by the town of 
Alost to the Hrus' 
sels procession, 
are intended to 
burlesque the 
family of Ter- 
mondc giants. It 
will he noticed 
that Polydorn, the 
portly -and fasch 
nating wife of her 
fa 3 h i n n a bl y- 
tlressed spouse, 
holds a bunch of 
o (lions i n her 
hand. Therein lies 
a tale, for it is re¬ 
ported that the 
people Ter- 
mondC) yn their 
superijmy, once 
d u e d the 
y^lxiv.-44. 


ixjnple of Alost with the interesting nick¬ 
name of 11 Onions “ a name which the 
inhabitants of Alost immediately adopted, 
with no spiteful feeling, as their own. They 
now look upon it as a title of honour, anti 
they never lose an opportunity to let the 
Termonde people see that their superior 
sjxrimeii of humour failed of its effect. 

Another interesting legend is attached to 
the wonderfully made horse seen in the illus¬ 
trations oil this ]xige. He follows Polydore 
ami Polydora, and keeps a respectful dis- 
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tanri; away, It is said of Ha yard that In- 
possessed inmdihle swiftness, ami belonged 
to the four sons of Ayiiion, If one of the 
sons mounted, lta yard remained an ordinary 
si/e; hut if all four mounted, Ha yard's hodv 
Ituranie elongated tu an appropriate length. 
One of his footprints is still said to be m 
existence at Sonnies, and another is to he 
found on a rock near Dinant. The four 
sons of Aymon sit gracefully astride his 
uxjiaiuled back, line military-looking figures, 
even though made of wood. 

N earl y every I i elgia n e i tv po s s esse s a 


L ‘ pin elle/ 1 or Virgin, to whom the people 
love to do endless honour, just the 
same as in f rame, where Joan of Art', the 
Ihieelle d'Orleans, may often he seen in 
religious processions, so in Helgium the 
Virgin of f,ou\ain is an oft-appearing at¬ 
traction. She is a stalely figure, with the sign 
of her maidenly oreupntion in tier huml, 
and so unwieldy at times that she has to he 
supported hy ropes in the hands of 
diminutive Init living men. 

The Antwerp giants possess a remarkably 
interesting history, ami their appearance is 
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always die signal fur a shout of welcome. 
Win'll the Antwerpers themselves hold 11 u i r 
procession, the welcome is, iff ( onrse, even 
more spontaneous and overwhelming. They 
have a legend to the effect that one Sitvius 
Jiraho, a man of enormous sEreiigih^nu! a 
hero of undaunted courage, once defeated 
and rut off the hand of tile giant Antigomis, 
who was aeeuslomed to e\neL a heavy toll 
froyi vessels entering the Schelde, and who 
ruthlessly cut off and tossed into the river a 
hand of every shipmaster who refused to pay. 
Antigonus lias 
been hated for 
centuries, a n d 
Ural>o stands on :i 
brojye fountain in 
front of the E lot el 
do Ville in Ant¬ 
werp, When they 
appear 111 the pro¬ 
cession of giants, 
they .are usually 
followed hy 1 ’alias 
Minerva, another 
gigantic eontribu- 
1 1011 from Ant 
werp. Jt is related 
of ['alias Minerva 
that she got her 
sohriipiet by kill¬ 
ing Paling one of 
the Tijrim giants, 
and Jncn flayed 
hiiunising his skin 


lor armour. In the procession she is beau¬ 
tiful ami majestic, shining brilliantly in her 
splendid armour. ()n the breast of Anligonns 
von will he able to distinguish an enormous 
iiuud the sign iff his Imilul profession, 
l lie f Irand 'Turk rs one of the figures that 
take us Uiek to the limes of the eavalrade, 
for he, loo, held a promim nI plare in I lie 
l .ouvain procession of 1 ,|ijo* The name, 

as everyone knows, was given ,hy the Chris¬ 
tians to the Ottoman rulers, and it is curious 
to note the eoslume which tradition assigned 
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to the Cirami Turk, anti the tiallic cast of 
features which the nun who carved the statue 
gave to this most stalwart and handsome 
favouriLc. 

It may, |KThaps, he wondered at how these 
giants, so apparently unwieldy, are carried 
with safety through the streets ; hut the 
explanation is easy. In nearly all the figures, 
the wooden dummy on which the clothes are 
placed extends not farther than the waist. 
The clothes are then tacked to the wood, 


and are allowed 
to drop gracefully 
to the ground— 
thus hiding the 
man inside the 
clothes who is 
holding the 
dummy up. Each 
figure is also sup¬ 
ported in the air 
by three or four 
men, sometimes 
with their hands 
alone, as in tlu: 
illustration of li My 
Uncle n and the 
t Irand Turk, and 
sometimes by 
means of ropes, 
as in the ease or 
the Virgin of 
Louvain. The man 
inside gets air by 
means of open¬ 
ings cut in the 
clothes openings 
shown in nearly all the illustrations. “My 
Uncle,” it may be said in passing, is a 
popular >ik it upon I hat most unpopular of men 
7 lhe*jviwiibroker and usurer. 

The giant of Ath and his wiTe are very 
popular giants, perhaps because the wiTe is 
so pretty with her hour | del of flowers amt 
her flowing veil, and the husband so master¬ 
ful with his glistening helmet and spiked 
dub. In nearly every sense, they were the 
handsomest giants in the procession. One 
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rnii hardly believe that ihe expresspu* fiins 
of these two were carved from a block (if 
wood. 

Strange lr^ s:iv, some of these figures have 
no name. According to one writer on 
blemish costumes tiny represent neither the 
founder nor the liberator of the city, neither 
the heroes of Scripture nor of mythology, 
neither an inhabitant of Heaven hot* HelU 
They have no character, sacred or profane, 
and no siguifiram e, good or bad ; Lliey arc 1 
simply t4 the giants 11 that is to say T 1 lie 
pu|y>ets of a people who have forgotten 
almost the traditions eouiiec led with them. 
Of such a nature are the curious figures 


which make up the 
quartette of Brussels 
labourites, shown on 
this jxtge. 

Some idea of the 
costly raiment worn 
by these giants may 
be gained from ^our 
illustration of the 
giants of Nivelles. 
They wear expensive 
black velvet, bor¬ 
dered with gold, and 
the sleeves upon 
Araygori's wile are 
made of cosily la^e. 
The towns whic h con¬ 
tribute these figures 
to the procession 
take 1 pride in dress¬ 
ing them as well as 
possilffe, and the amount of efolh swallowed 
up by these 1 iremendous dummies is some¬ 
times beyond be l lief* 

liverTone who has been 1o Brussels 

knows the .Mannikin fountain. It is one 
of the curiosities of the city, and pos¬ 
sesses no little artistic excellence. He 
is a great favourite of the lower ('lasses, 

and oil all great occasions he is dressed 
in gala attire. Wlun lie appears in pro- 
cession during the Kerinesse, he stands 
high upon a triumphal car, drawn by four 
horses, and gaily decked with rich trap¬ 
pings ami flowers. The city fathers spare 
no expense for the Mannikin, and they walk 
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beside the ear with lop-hats mid swelling Turk, at tint* limt', entirely disappeared, 

pride, and was not discovered until the men 

The ability of the giants to create laughter who had been attending him name out of 

is immense* As they move alung the streets the “ brasserie, - where they had been slvly 

they are manipulated by the men who earry tippling, and started in search, 

them, so that they 


curtsey, dance, hop, 
skip, and jdmp to 
the point of exhaus¬ 
tion, In narrow 
streets they peep 
into second story 
windows, and flirt 
with the girls and 
hoys who watch 
them. This un¬ 
natural activity 
often results in 
damages to personal 
beauty, and the loss 
of valuable arms 
and heads. In the 
procession of iSyo, 
the wife of the giant 
of Nivelles lost Tier 
head, Janus lost 
his necktie, and 
Pallas dropped 
an arm along the 
rotitjp. The Crand 
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O Cinderella married the 
Kind’s son.” And a few 
months later the King died, 
anti Cinderella’s hust>aud 
himself wan King* 

Shortly after this the 
Queen had a little daughter, who was culled 
Minii* Princess Mimi was as beautiful as 
the day; her hair was pale gold dotted wrfth 
sunbeams, her skin the delicate pink of a 
moss rose. 

Now, the law or that country was that 
she should lie married when she was fifteen, 
arid, being a Princess, * she could marry 
only a Prince* Put in ay the neighbouring 
countries only two Princes could l>e found : 
Polyphemus, who was seven times taller than 
the Princes^; and Hop o’ my Thumb, who 
w'as sevetyumes smaller.* Poth these Princes 
adoredy her, hut she cared for neither of 
them,:* one was ton big, the other too little, 
lu incase her 


Hut, nevertheless, the King, her father, 
commanded her to choose between them, 
and gave her only a month to make up 
her mind* He told the Princes," too, that 
they were permitted to court her, and it 
was settled beforehand .that the rejected 
suitor was to bear no malice to the successful 
one, and not to do him any harm* 

Polyphemus arrived with plenty of presents 
— sheep, oxen, cheeses, great baskets of fruit, 
and, behind him, a trail t of giant warriors, 
clothed in pieced skins* Hop o’ nip Thumb 
brought presents, too birds in a gilt cage, 
flowers, jewels; and his * followers were 
clowns in cap and bells and dancers dressed 
in silk. 

Polyphemus aL once began lo tell his 
history. 

“ k oii Jim;* not believe all a fellow called 
Hunter lus written about me,” be said 
** hirst of all, he says I have only one eye, 
and you see for yourself i have two. Next, 
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although it is true that I lived *once on 
an island, and ate mariners who landed 
there, I only did it because they were little 
mites. Just, dear Princess, as you might 
pick the bones of a plover or young rabbit 
at your father’s table, and see nothing 
cruel ip it, And besides that, I haven’t 
done it once since another fellow called 
Ulysses explained to me that the poor 
little mites were men like myself, and that 
some of them had families that grieved 
dreadfully when itfry were eaten. Ever since 
then I have lived altogether on the flesh and 
milk of my flocks and herds. For really 
and truly I’m not at all a bad fellow* You 
can sec it for yourself, dear Princess, for 
though [ am so big and strong, I'm as gentle 
as a lamb with you." 

Jhit he was too vain to tell Mimi that, 
strong as he was, Ulysses had overcome him 
and put ouL one of his eyes ; and that ne 
only retfnered his sight through the aft of a 
magician. 

Meantime Mimi was thinking. 

“ U’s all very well, hut if he were very 
hungry he might just eat m\ Now, Hop o’ 
my 'I'humb is so little, that it is 1 who could 
crunch him, if I were in the mood for it.” 

Next it was the little Prince's turn to tell 
his story : — 

“ A wicked sjk.II was cast over me and my 
six brothers, to make us lose our way in a 
forest. Hut I scattered white pebbles along 
the road to *show us the way kick. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, we met the Ogre, who 
carried us off to his castle and put us all into 
one big bed together, intending la eat us up 
next day* But, instead of that, he killed his 
own seven daughters, for 1 had pul them into 
the bed where he exacted to fmd us* 1 took 
away his, seven-leagued bools, too, and very 
useful they were afterwards, when l went to 
war with a neighbouring King. Fur by means 
of the hoots 1 followed every move of the 
enemy, and that is how I became a powerful 
Prince. But 1 never wear the boots now. 
They are in the museum of my palace. To 
begin with, they were very hard on my feet, 
and then it wasn't convenient to take such 
very lorig steps when T went out only for 
a little walk. IfcB you shall see them some 
day, dear Princess." 

But he was loo vain to tell her that his 
father was nothing lull a floor wood cutter, 
and, like Polyphemus, lie mixed up the true 
with the false, a tiling that love, pettish ness, 
and imagination make many ]>eople do. But 
tin? 1 1 ri n< vss at l m i ret 1 him fo r his grvn t 
cleverness* 


One day Polyphemus was stretched on a 
couch in the boudoir of the Princess, and he 
'was so big the room seemed full of him ; anti 
when he spoke his huge voice shook the light 
furniture and made the windows rattle as if 
it were thundering. 

“ I am a simple fellow," he began, “but my 
heart is in the right place, and I am very 
strong* I can pluck up rocks "and throw 
them into the sea ; or fell an ox with a- tap of 
my fist. Even lions are afraid of ijie* Come, 
dear Princess, with me to my country* I will 
show you beautiful things there: mountains 
that are blue when the sun rises, and rose 
pink when he sets; lakes that shine like 
polished mirrors ; forests that arc as old as the 
world itself And, no matter where you want 
to go, l will take you, even to the highest 
mountains to galher strange flowers that no 
woman has ever worn before, I will be your 
slave, Loo, and so shall all my people be* 
Don't you think il would be raLher fine, dear 
Princess, to he a. sort iff goddess served by a 
giant host ? To lie the IJueen, and you so 
tiny and delicate, you know', of forests 
and mountains, of torrents and lakes, of 
eagles and lions ? ’’ 

All this stirred the Princess a good deal; 
and though site was rather tremulous, it was 
only as a timid liltle bird quivers when it 
finds itself in the warm, kind hand it knows 
and looks to for protection. But Hop o’ my 
'Pliumb, IndderTall tins time in a fold of her 
dress, began now r to speak in his tiny voice 
like a dear crystal bell: - 

“Dear Princess, choose me* I take so j 
little room. I am so tiny that you can do 
just what you please with me, loo. And then 
1 have wits to love you according to your 
mood. I can suit my words and caresses to 
the inmost secret of your heart, whethei yon 
are merry or sad ; and to all seasons and alt 
kinds of weather. 1 shall have endless ways 
of entertaining you, Loo, and will surround 
you with even 1 invention of mankind to make 
life pleasant. You shall see only beautiful 
tilings: the 1 o vel iest fl owore, j i 1 we 1 s,. st u ffs, 
statues; smell only the most delicious j>er- 
fumes* 1 will tell you charming stones; have 
plays acted for you by the best performers* 
l can sing, too, and play the mandoline, and 
compose verses* It is a liner thing to describe 
beautiful things cue has seen and felt, in 
harmonious language, than to stride * over 
torrents. To master words is moreUljfficult 
than to master wild beasts. Fhic muscles 
are commoner than line wits* 11 

And the Princess, dreamy, silent, listened 
to all lie said as to a melody. 
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Une day she said to both her lovers: 
ii Please make me some verses," i 

Prince Hop id iny Thumb reflected just a 
moment and tlien recited some lines, little 
ones like himself; - • 

A rnnee lumnfKuyal blond, 

As all tlu 1 woiLl may sec : 

And sweetest Princes Mimi 
Is all the world lo me. 

• I am no llL'n L u|cM, imM ! 

a A nr do iml widi Ln I n,-. 

, My heart is lar^c and lin ing 
And th:il's enoirjpi I nr me. 

* A field of galhervil run's 

In tiniest vial lie* : 

The It^bs-l o( little dew rlrnj]*, 

NeflerUlh iiaii'c >ldcs. 

My Imdy small indeed [s, 

Put that you u ill tnU mind ; 

You It an iv how j^ivat my love ix, * 

And surely will hi- kind. 

*" (''harming 1 evpiisite r -1 said the Princess* 


anil die fell proud to he loved by a little 
man who could so easily siting rhvines 
lonelhev, 

,l Pali/ 1 saiil Polyphemus, 11 such Hide 
verses as that cannot be hard to make, ’ 

" Try/' smd Hop o my Thumb. 

And M v lit: did, all day lon^ L lhil*noi[pn^ 
came* no! even when he hammerer! his fore¬ 
head with his list at last* in n ra^e at not 
beiii£ aide to es press what he felt so 
iiiLorisclv ; somehow, it *dididt seem fair. 
Pul there he stuck from morn till eve, his 
mouth opeti, hts eves wandering. It was 
almost nightfall, when at last tit 1 discovered 
that At ?v and </erc rhymed, and ruslun^*lo 
M uni, In efied : 

I’ve -ot il, -ot it I " 

<l I hat s ri^hl,” said the Princess, J * let us 
hear il, ihen. 1 

* l [ 1 1 re il is," said the t>ian| : 

* t ih, my dme * 

1 :i%MllL' S''111 I Vi'LL 1u\'t\ 



r Sf)j r. 'I.S j m*. -h 1 


Thi\ of course, mailc the Princess 
laii^h hcaitily. 

"What ,' 1 said poor Polyphemus, 
alia shed, *'aren’t thev ^ood verses?" 

Hop o’ my Thumb enjoyed this 
Very much, as it showed his 
superiority. 

“■ ft was not so hard all the same/" 
hi r sailL 

" Von mr^ld just have said this, 
yon know : 

Mv I'riner-iS ymi ;ire 

fiir ; 

I■ nj I ivt: nf yiiii I'm all 
r |r^| Jidfr 

Or, 

I'm li ^i;mi and 

tlUf, 

Whu freaks his heart, 
tbr luVC nf yuLl* 

Or, 

■A tilth-, little maiden 
Who wields a one 
[[iivrin^ darl, 

Sim -scarce can reach 
my instep* 

] |nw Icilli she pierced 

my howl ? 

t )r cNe, if you like 
it heller : 

\unii^ the ircc*. 

Tile nak, tile grandest 

Aiul lovo h Liiwung 
The bSnssnms, thut fair- 
is! Iluwcr, the Mow/* 

11 i P ov<')y, elulrm- 
in& deb^hLfiilV’said 
Mimi. Put at that 
moment she ^aw m 
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one of Polyphemus's eyes a tenr the size of 
a hen’s egg, and he looked so wretched she 
felt sorry for him. Besides, there was some¬ 
thing in Hop o’ my Thumb's sdf-satisfaction 
that didn’t quite please her. Polyphemus, 
in comparison, looked so subdued anti 
simple that she was 
touched. 

“ After all," she 

thought, “with one y^Z2 

ft Hip of his frige* t tjsKi H 

he could send the * 

other flying, or he ML^Fi 

could pop him into , JBKm 

hif, pocket. Indeed, 
though, of course, * ^ 

I’m bigger than 

Hop o' my Thumb, 

he could easily fjf 

enough tuck me 

under his arm and F 

do anything he ) umV } 

liked with me. He j Pf ^ NA 

must lie very good- V \ \ 

hearted to bear all “ NO 

this so patiently.” 

Then, speaking W.,*/- 

to Polyphemus, she ^ 

said:— 

“ Don’t be too 
much grieved, my 

friend. Your verses arc not first rate, but 
they have Ijeart in them, and that is the 
essential thing.” 

“But," objected Hop o’ my Thumb, “they 
are not proper verses at all You could not 
possibly scan them. There are only three 
syllables in the first line and seven in the 
other." 

“Hold your tongue," said the Princess, 
sharply ; u thank goodness everyone is not 
born a critic like yon." 

The palace where Mimi lived was in a large 
park, across which ran a beautiful blue river, 
in the midst of which was an island, so 
covered with flowers that it was like a nosegay 
floating between the blue sky and the blue 
river. Mimi loved this island, and spent alt 
the time she could there, either among the 
flowers, or rcstrijg in the porcelain pavilion, 
which in shape and colour was built to re¬ 
semble an immense tulip, with windows of 
precious stones set in silver. 

One day she was there as usual, half asleep 
in her pavilion, dreaming and thinking, or 
singing touching little songs to herself her 
eyes half shut, so that not until aroused by 
the sound of waves lapping against the wall 
.did she jjerceive that the river was over¬ 


flowing. Opening one of the windows, she 
*aaw to lv:r horror that already she was cut off 
from the mainland, the bridge being under 
water, and in a few more moments the whole 
island would be flooded. Terrified, she 
shrieked for help to her father and mother, 
who, with Hop o' 
my Thumb, had 
. rushed to the river 

bank, hut stood 
Hn there in , despair, 

(3H ^ -\ unable to save her. 

Just then, however, 
tam Polyphemus joined 

them, and, learning 
hB^F that Mimi was on 

the island, he 
■PSa. calmly stepped into 

the rushing river 
V (which hardl'y 
If """ reached his belt), 

laahJ V ] 11 l ^ ree slides 

vajO; , \ readied the pavih 

M [ \\ ion, and, ha ving 

/*" ) i rescued the Prin¬ 

cess, brought her 
safely and gently 
to her pa rents. 

'I * i 1 ' 1 - “Oh," thought 

Mimi, “how grand 
to be no strong and 
big! How sweet to lie under such protec¬ 
tion always ! With Polyphemus to take care 
of me, 1 should never have a fear or anxihty. 

I really think I had better choose him.” < 
And with that she smiled, and his huge 
frame shook with pleasure just because that 
little mouth had smiled at him. But next 
day she found Hop o’ my Thumb so sad, 
that, to comfort him, she asked him to come 
for a walk in the fields with her. 

She held him by the hand all the time, 
and pretended she was so tired, not to make 
him walk too fast. Presently they came 
across a flock of sheep, and as Hop o’ my 
'llimnb was unfortunately wearing a cherry- 
coloured doublet, ihe ram became irritated, 
and made for the little Prince with lowered 
horns. 

Hop o’ my Thumb had plenty of self- 
respect, and, in spite of his alarm, stood 
his ground. But Jie would probably have 
been killed had not the Princess, with 
great presence of mind, caught hipi/up 
in her arms and tljoii ripened her parasol 
so suddenly in the angry animaVSKface, that 
he was frightened, turned sharp rouml, and 
ran away. X 

“IPs lucky for him he went off,"\akl 
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Hop o’my'rhumb. “ Of course 1 wasn't at “Ah,'* said Hop o’ my Thumb, “how 
all afraid. You saw for yourself, dear beautiful your dress is ! ” , 

Princess, that I was ready for him/ 1 “ Vos,” said Mimi, ''isn'L it pretty? And 

“Yes, yes, 5 * she answered, “I know you just see how well your rose looks fastened in 
are very brave.” And to herself she thought: it/’ 

" How sweet to protect someone feebler than li A rose/’ thought Polyphemus; “what’s 
oneself. I’m sure one would grow very fotvl one rose? Ill jus!:show her what the bouquets 
of anyenc to whom onetfas really useful, par- /give are like.” 

ticularly of one so pretty and refined as this Ami with that, he went off to the Indies, 
little Prince.” to a large tree covered with enormous bright 

The next day Hop o’ my Thumb brought flowers as big as cathedral bells, and, pluck- 

her a little rose .scarcely .more than a bud, ing up the tree, lie bore it. in* triumph to the 
but more exquisite in tint and scent than any Princess. 

rose that ever was seen before. “ It is very beautiful,” said Mimi, laughing, 

She took it from him, saying “ but what shall I do with it, dear Prince ? I 

“Thank you, thank you, dear kind little cannot wear that in my dress or hair, can I ? fl 
Prince.” / * Poor Polyphemus, abashed at these words, 

Her gown that day was made of a sort of coukf think of no answer, and only lfting 

fine gossamer, shaded with changing lights, his head. Hut while’ doing this, he saw that 

like** dragon-fly's wings. Hop o’ my Thumb was dressed in stuff 
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like the Princess’s gossamer gow*, and lie 
cried:— 

“Oh!” 

“Yes," said Mimi, “I had it made for 
him, out of one of the snips left. There was 
not enough to make even a ncck-tic for you ; 
so I didn’t offer you any. 1 ’ 

And with that she turned to the King, her 
father 3 and said :— 

“The time for me to decide has come, 
father, and I choose Prince Hop o’ my 
Thumb to be rcly* husband. Prince Poly- 


Now, just as the wedding procession was 
leaving the palace for the churdh, a servant 
announced Prince Charming: he had been 
travelling in foreign lands for several years, 
and had only arrived in time to be present 
at the ceremony* 

He was a very handsome young man T 
rather tiller than Princess Mimi, very dis¬ 
tinguished looking, and as clev€r as clever 
can be* Mimi t had never seen or even heard 
of him before, but, directly he was,introduced 
to her, she grew first pale, then red, and, as 
if she couldn’t help herself, said :— 




ra 




“ Prince, I was waiting for you* 

I love you, and I know you love me* 
But I have pledged my word to this 
poor little fellow, and I can’t break it*” 
And she looked as if she were going 
to faint* 

But Polyphemus bent down to Hop 
o’ my 'Hiumb, and said :— 

“ Little Prince, if I did it, aren’t you H 
courageous enough to do it too ? ” 

“ Hut,” said Hop o’ my Thumb, “ I 
love her very much indeed.” 

“ Well,” said the good giant, “and 
that’s just the reason why^^” 

. “Madam,” said Hop 
o* my Thumb, “ this good 
fellow is right. I love 
you too much to want 
to make you unhappy. 

L None of us knew that 
Prince Charming wpuld 
come* But if you wish 
it, let him be your hus-‘ 
band*” 

He said all this very 
gravely and witli much 
dignity, hut when the 
Princess in her joy and 
/r*** relief caught him up in 
her arms and kissed him 


y 4 - on both cheeks, saying:— 

. “Ah, this is kind of 

cuAnuihy,.’- you,” he burst into tears 


phemus will forgive me, I hope. I am sorry 
to make him unhappy, and I have a great 
.regard for him*” 

Polyphemus igas true to the compact, and 
ge^y^grasping his successful rival’s tiny hand, 

“Only make her happy*” 

The marriage day arrived, and the bride 
seemed neither glad nor sorry. Shp liked 
Hdp o’my Thumb, but did not realty love 
bind* 


‘and said 

“ That's the hardest cut of all*” 

“ Come, dear little Prince,” said the giant; 
“come awgy with me* No one can under¬ 
stand your grief as* I can* You will talk of 
it to me ; all day long we will talk of her to 
each other ; and watch over her, too, if at a 
distance,” • * 

And with these words he raised Ms'dittle, 
friend to his shoulder and strode away with 
him, and both disappeared where*earth and 
sky meet* 1 



Curiosities. 

[ lVt\ shall he fad to receive Qmtrtbrttioits to this wtiwt, and to pay for such as art accepted*] 



A RJIMAKKAHLK SN0WJ1AT.L 
This may I*? called n military snowlull, ami here is 
lho history of it as narrated by Mr* D* E, Sparrow, 
of ij2, Selhnrst Rond, S-K. : ** The enormous .snow- 
kali represented here was licgun by a German officer, 
who afterwards ordered two soldiers to go on rolling 
it* As ihc siiowIkiII grew larger and larger, the 
mrndier of soldiers was increased, until at length a 
whole company of German infantry were required to 
move this enormous snow kill, and it was found that 
they keenly cnjoyctl the Fun. 

At length operations were sus- 

I ieriftcd, owing mainly to the 
act that it was impossible for 
all tile hands requisite to lie 
placed on the surface at once. 

This great snow I mil was no 
less than 6ft. high* 11 This may 
well he judged from the fignres 
that are seen in the t hoto. 


A CURIOUS FRKAK 
OK INSECTS. 

In the accompany¬ 
ing photograph we 
see a large piece of 
wood which was 
found in a woodynrd 
belonging to a 
gentleman Jiving at 
llecclcs, in Norfolk* 
It wilt ire seen that 
some insects* have 
eaten away the 
wood, but have liccn 
obliged to leave the 
knots, winch in their 
cu rious ram i heat ion s 
resemWc nothing so 
mucli as a tree 
growing inside the 
wr*id, This is one 
of the most curious 
" gnawing ” freaks 
imaginable. We 
are indebted for 
tile use of tills in¬ 
terest} ngand curious 

te raph to Mr* 
;kol<ls ( I'riory 
House, Dirvcr 
College, Dover, 



THE QUEEREST HOTEL TN 
THE WORLD, 

The extraordinary colossal 
figure of an elephant seen in 
the accompanying photograph 
is nothing more or less than a 
gjp.ndc hotel. Air, W, R* 
Tilton, of E*rairie I>cpot, Ohio, 
U.S.A,, writes tut follows: 
"Among the many interesting 
sights of Coney Island, N, V.-- 
the popular sea - side resoij: 
near New Vork City — the 
great elephant hotel, unfortu-^ 
natcly destroyed l>y fire in 
1896, was by far the most 
unique* The mammoth size 
of this astonishing structure 
made it visible Sr a great 
distance out at sea. 1J Note 
the windows in the elephant^ 
Iqp. 



Knttf a 
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Fran Photo*, i 
The story about these two photos* is simply this ; 
Thu Japanese workman, Hannmima Masakiebi, of 
Tukio, carved a figure in wood so like himself that 
when the two nre placed side hy side, -ns we sue 
in the photos, here shown, it is alisolutely im|jnssible 
to tell which is which* Thu wooden figure seems to 
live and breathe, Ely many connoisseurs in art this 
is pronounced to lie the most human ml perfect 
image of a tnaii ever created- It is the rList's uwn 
production of himself, reproducing every lolu.il, even 
to the most minute sear, vein, and wrinkle* 'Hi 
figure is compiled of a,ooo separate pieces of wood, 
so skilfully dovetailed and jointed that no suiams are 
delected, even under a magnifying glass* Will it lie 
believed that millions, perh:i|>s, of tiny holes were 
drilled for tile roeejrtion of the hairs of the haul* over 
the eyes, and even on the 
back of the hands? It is a 
marvel Inu? prod ucti on. In 
the counterfeit root-places 
this wondrous artist (planted 
hairs from his own person. 

In the pose, the artist stood 
as if carving a small mask, 
with intent devotion to his 
work* The wooden figure 
has glass eyes and eye¬ 
lash** that are exact fac- 
similes of Hananu ma’s own. 

This marvellous Japanese 
-modelled his work whilst 


|tWi*p*, ftlH FVisOiciwv^ fllln 

loosing ljetween two mirrors, and for sonic months 
after its completion he imsud mi exhibition liesidu it, 
to the uller confusion of the audience, who, even at 
close quarters, were ipiile unable to distinguish Ihe 
arlist from his counterfeit figure in womb Wu are 
indebted for Ihe iwo photographs In Mr, IE, A, 
lA'ake, t>f Clinton, Met., LI.S, A. 

A TWO-HE A GKO TURTLE. r 

The accompanying photo* shows a turtle, or, 
mllier, two turtles* which arc worthy uf notice as an 
cjitmurdinary freak. This (< Siamese " turtle was 
found by Iicut.-Commander Z. I,. Tanner, U*S*N., 
of the United Stales bishery Commission steamer 
Atbatr&sS) whilst on a visit to the J (hilapagos 
Islands. This two - Iteaded lurlle was for s'nne 
time alive in Ownmander 
Tanner’s possession. It is 
difficult to see how this 
strange creature obtained 
food, or how the opposite 
halves reached an agree¬ 
ment as to the direction 
which the whole should 
lake* This strange* mon¬ 
strosity is now jrtfsbngcd in 
spirits in th<; museum .at 
Hartford, Cohn*, U. S. A* 
Photo* sent in by Mr* Jas. 
If. Beard, 543, Hancock 
Street, Brooklyn, U*S*A. 


AN AMAZING PIECE OF CARVING. 
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A PECULIAR I'IIOTOCpRAPH. 


The accompanying photograph is, jKihaps, one of 
the most curious jurmlG yet obtained by that procee> 
which is well known to photographers as “ double 
prini^ig.** This extraordinary result, which shows 
two children ap|*irenlly pouring water upon their 
-■ astonished ami indignant selves* was* of course, 
obtained by taking two separate ]photos., and then 
Supcr-imp^mg them on one plain. It is the Rev, 
Arthur East, of Southlcigh Vicarage, Witney, Uxon., 
who has sent in this curious photo. 


A HOKSK-SHOE THAT GREW IN A TREK. 

The accompanying photograph shows u horse-shoe 
*firmly embedded in a ineec of oak. This otik grew on 
the side of l/ich Lomond* and when the curiosity was 
discovered, il was found that one of the branches had 
grown right over the 
shoe. The only ex- 
] dan at inn seems to lie 
that the horse-dun; 
was hung on the oak 
when the branch was 
a men! twig. The 
original of the photo, 
is in the |*issessjon 
of Mr. M airhead, 
merchant, of Uan- 
noekbnrn, whilst the 
dmto. itself was sent 
i y Mr. Arthur 
Thompson, solltilor, 

Stirling. 

A GRAND KATTliK. 

Attack e d by 
several hundred rats, 
which svfimmsl upm 
her when she was in 
a very narrow s[vice* 
the celebrated ml- 
terrier belonging to 
Mr, J. K. Prosser, 
of East Tree port, 

Ohio, U.S.A.* made 
a most noble fight, 
killing some 300 rats, 
anti compelling many 
more to fly. In ihe 
photo., il lanny l, is wen calmly pacing I before some 
serried rows of her vie Li ins’ IkkIics. It is nowordcr 
that Mr* Prosser has recently refused several templing 
rush offers for this plucky little animal., Mr, Lnnsser 
dwells wilh positive ccstacy on the prowess of his 
canine champion ; ami there can lie no doubt what¬ 
ever lhat champion ratting terriers often represent 
a large sum of money. The photo, was sent 
in by Mr. W, K. Tilton, Inline Dcjn'it, Wood Co., 
Ohio, ITS.A, 



J'ktsItK tin CWtN! drill Rttiffffl, ^(rftu|L 
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THE RESULT OF A CARELESS SNAP-SHOT. 

Mr* (Juthven Deane, of 30, Michigan #Avenue, 
Chicago, U*S*A., writes: “This photo* shows a 
snap-shut taken at too close a proximity to the object. 
The cow seems to lie some strange monstrosity. It 
was taken by me on the grounds of the English Lake 
Shooting Chihj Indiana, U.S.A*, in April, 1890. '* 
Many grotesque things of this kind have been sent 
in, but so far this is the queerest we have seen. 


A POTATO GROWING THROUGH A KEY. 

The photograph of this Curiosity was sent l>y 
Mr* A. L Nixon, of Si, High Street, Burton-on- 
Trent, Says Mr* Nixon : “I have had the potntu 
since early last season, and you will see that it tanow 



FrOvI ft Jttofo, Afc YJidhanJ A'«w, Jtaricn-ofe-Tmtf* 


A CURIOUS SIGNATURE. 

The wonderful thing alxiut this signature is that it 
reads the same upside down. It was kindly sent tor 
our inspection by Mr* Richard C* Herrick, secretary 

dFX'ZLxll 

to the Department of Public Safety, Indianapolis, 
Ind., IT.S.A. Mr* Herrick writes : 41 1 have been 
called several times as an expert in forgery cases, 
and to give my personal attention to such cases 
Coming before this Department**’ 

. ■. - 

r-- >■>.■■ . .. ■ "if'* ■ .*£■ 

; r-,\- -w, -■ ■■ * <*s»£. .. 



torn % P%*q. Af fir, DUUAm. t 


commencing to grow* It has lieen seen by hundred* 
of people, and you will notice that the potato lias 
grown through the ring of the key, and is, moreover, 
as equal as possible on liolh sides.” This is in no 
i.jnsc a doclured curiosity* 


EXTRAORDINARY RESULT OF A RAILWAY 
COLLISION* 

In this photo, we sec the astonishing result of an' J 
accident at the railway station of Strom men, not far 
from Christiania, in Norway, The incident hap¬ 
pened in December, 1S87, The engine No. 36 
seems to have kept the rails, and literally thrown 
the other engine liack- 
j wards on to its own 

T tender - , so that it 

■ . actually carried it 

away fir some little 
distance* The boiler 
of the wrecked engine 
seen on lop exploded 
with a terrific report, 
but fortunately no one 
was injured. The 
photo, was sent in by 
Mrs* Fisher, of 5, St* 
Luke’s Ki lad, Bay 
water, W*, and is the 
properly of Dr. 
Didichcn, of Rot void, 
Lean gen, Norway* 
This photo, illu^l rates 
in the meat--striking' 
way im. terrific force 
brought into play 
when two great loco- 
motives come into 
collision* 
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The Treasure of Nephron , 

Hv Eoln Phillvotts. 


EAR the huge pyramids of 
Dashur, and dwarfed by their 
size, there may be found upon 
the confines of the Nubian 
desert a sepulchral mound, 
once also a pyramid, now 
little more than a large and irregular mass of 
shattered limestone. Reside the adjacent 
giants this pyramid of Nephron appears little 
more than a rubbish heap ; but seen apart, the 
mass is of no small elevation, while matters 
of considerable interest lie entombed within 
it. Just short of a hundred years ago came 
forth from its interior the r ummy of that 
notable person whose grave it was* and 
skilled Egyptologists, their success at that 
time much accelerated by the discovery of the 
Rosetta Stone, soon deciphered the hierogly' 
phies which adorned dead Nephron’s coffin 
ana sepulchre. The withered brown carcass, 
here “ sealed from the moth and the owl and 
the flittermouse ” for a space of time extend¬ 
ing over three thousand years, had once been 
a high priest who ministered at the shrine 
of Horus, in the Middle Age of Egypt; 
and bere, moved thereto by opinions peculiar 
to himself, the bygone cleric, if his story 
might be credited, had caused to he buried 
with him much of the wealth accumulated 
011 earth during a lengthy and prosperous 
career. This fact was not remarkable, bgt 
what struck experts as* strange has to be 
told. Though the cryptic chamber in which 
Nephron's corpse had been discovered was 
spadous> nothing but the dead priest himself 
occupied it, and no amount of research 
revealed his alleged treasure. 

All that French and English savants could 
think upon to do was done, and with assist¬ 
ance from -tile fellaheen of die adjacent 
village, thef probed the mass of limestone to 
its core, and made searching exploration for 
the “gold and silver and Orient gems” 
declared to be hidden .within Nephron’s 
shattered mausoleum ; but nothing rewarded 


tin: search save tile granite presentment of a 
Krio-Sphinx which blocked one end of a 
subterranean gallery in the pyramid. To 
remove the rum-headed monster was impos¬ 
sible ; it formed an integral portion of the 
mass; and no amount of poking and prying 
had Aivealcd in the solid body df it any 
receptacle or chandler which might represent 
the |>orLal ofa treasure-house. 

Thus, then, stood human knowledge upon 
the subject of Nephron’s pyramid on the 
forenoon of a day in summer some fifty 
years ago. 

Two Arabs sat smoking cigarettes not far 
distant from the high priest’s monument on 
this occasion, and watched a cavalcade de- 
parling over the sand in the direction of 
('n i ro. 

<s They have failed, like all whir came before 
them,” said young Faraj, the Nile boatman. 

“ Verily,” answered his friend and com¬ 
panion, Salim Subra, a man whose occupa¬ 
tion, if he had any, was that of pyramid 
guide to tourists. “ Allah wills not that 
Nephron’s treasures go to fat the pockets of 
these pale, steel-eyed infidels. They come 
and grub here and search each nook and 
cranny and jackal-lair, to t\o purpose. And 
these have wasted their sweat like the rest." 

He pointed to half a dozen Englishmen 
with their luggage and attendants. They 
represented a learned Commission which, 
amongst other more successful explorations, 
had devoted a portion of its time to renewed 
study and research in Nephron’s tomlx Rut 
no fortune rewarded their efforts, and as they 
departed on asses, with camels and yelling 
fellaheen to bear the baggage, "they cried 
11 Sour grapes” in a manner quite unscientific. 
One grey, tqieetaclud personage doubted not 
that the treasure, even if discovered, would 
add ifttle to human knowledge, and possibly be 
found of no intrinsic value whatever; another 
professor gave it ashisopinion that a generation 
of men long dead had discovered Nephron’s 
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gold and silver, perhaps thousand? of years 
before, and that any further search must be 
vain. All greatly wished that the gigantic 
and perfect Krio-Sphinx might be dragged 
forth from its many thousand years of night 
to adorn the garden of the Gizch Museum of 
Criro; # but that was beyond their power to 
achieve, for to disentomb the statue it would 
have been necessary to demolish the shattered 
mountain that contained it. So the erudite 
English departed with no greater riches than 
those a measuring Jape could furnish ; and 
Faraj and Salim watched them go. 

In Dashur the treasure of Nephron had 
grown into a tradition, but though many an 
Atab of the village knew the pyramid and its 
dark ways as well as his own mud cottage, 
none had yet reached the rumoured gold. 
Vet each successive generation became fired 
with the hope in turn. Nephron's hoard was 
a real fact to Dashur minds ; and not a few 
lazy men wasted half their lives ift vain 
dreams of the bygone priest, and vain sub- 
terranean searching after his wealth. A 
hundred stories of weird adventures and 
strange meetings with jinn and marids in 
the bat-haunted gloom of the pyramid were 
familiar to the ears of the fellaheen, lllood, 
too, had been shed there by an unknown 
hand, and one gloomy chamber was held 
sacred to the shade of an 


H ‘ AH you know,* Salim Subra?" 

The other laughed, doffed his fez, and 
'passed a hand over his closely - cropped 
head. 

“ All save only the hole under the left 
paw of the*stone monster they call Krio- 
Sphinx. That 1 left them to find them¬ 
selves.” 

“Did they?” * 

“ Truly. Nothing was too difficult for 
them. They discov&ed it and descended 
into the little chamber below; andihey held 
that hole to be the place of a coffin.” 

“Did they question you concerning the 
opening at the side of it ? '* 

“They did, and thrust their heads in and 
lowered a line which told them naught 
They asked if any boy small enough might 
be found to get through the aperture, and 
I shook my head, but assured them that 
one in the past, of small stature, had entered 
and found only a second little empty chamber 
like the first.” 

Faraj laughed, 

“These northern giants, with their huge 
shoulders, strange garments, and stiff joints, 
might well believe nothing bigger than a young 
child could pass that way. How if you your¬ 
self had climbed through before their eyes ? ” 
. “ 'flicy would have doubted they saw aright. 


unhappy traveller from Alex¬ 
andria, whose assassin had 
never been traced. 

“The treasures are safe,” 
said Faraj. “Theywill pass 
into the hands of the faithful 
in Allah's own tiim In- 
shallah J He doeth what 
seemeth good to him. Allah 
send we may yet prevail 
against the evil mystery lying 
between what man hid there 
in the morning of the world 
and our living eyes to-day. 
Our compact was to share 
Nephron’s riches as we share 
love and kindred affection. 
So be it We may yet 
succeed^ Salim.” 

“How did they prosper?” 
continued Faraj, regarding 
the retreating explorers. 

“ Neither better nor worse 
than others. As a man with 
deep knowledge of the pyr¬ 
amid, they engaged me, and 
I showed them all I know 
did their bidding.’* 
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But I did no such thing. Yet I only spoke 
the truth te them.” 

“ Not all of it.” 

" Why, what more was there to tell them ?" 

“That from the second chamber falls a 
sheer well, down to the heart of the earth for 
all we can say. You were dumb as to that 
dark drop into nothingness known only to 
you and me among the living.” 

“JVid we might as well not know it The 
thing is beyond hunmn power to probe. It 
may rer^cli straight to the central fires, for 
# all we can telL Tis beyond the power of 
any living thing but a snake to probe. On 
steel and Koran we swore to share such 
Fortune as Fate might store for us in 
Nephron’s grave or elsewhere, Faraj Tabit; 
but it will not come through that black 
throat. The well leads down to death and 
only death, as l have seen in dreams.” 

Though not of kin, a greater love than 
that for the most jjart obtaining between 
brothers marked the friendship of these young 
men; yet dose upon the very occasion of 
this discourse arose the first cloud between 
them--a cloud destined to produce tragedy 
as strange, and sequel as startling, as any 
recorded in all the history of Nephron’s 
pyramid. Faraj Tabit, the elder, worked 
upon the river, and devoted his* leisure 
to prying with Salim amid the great relics 
of the past at.llashur; while his friend, 
though poor also, yet had prospects of a 
better position to come. In Cairo dwelt his 
unde, ’A/iz-uMlajjj a vendor of curios and 
objects of art—an old, wifeless gentleman 
whose wealth was rumoured to be consider¬ 
able, and who showed amiability towards his 
nephew, though he had at no Lime assisted 
him to better his worldly position. The 
youpg men had little in common save good 
looks, mutual regard, and a great ambition 
to come at wealth and fortune. One other 
interest they indeed shared- their love for 
the same woman—Layld Birb&ri, 

A woman we call liiyld, in that she 
was . wife-old; but the girl had seen no 
more than thirteen summers, in which 
time, after the hot-house fashion of the 
Fast, she arrived at physusil maturity. An 
olive-skinned and bright-eyed maid was she, 
with cherry-red lips and a smile usually 
hidden from young, fiery hearts by her hideous 
yashmak of tawdry, flesh-coloured cotton 
stamped with some conventional arabesque. 
The dark»n>lue robe o£ the fellaheen women 
encompassed her; and beneath the bright 
beads and coins that rose and fell upon her 
breast was a little heart as hard and caicu- 
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taring a^ever beat in an ice-cold Northern 
bosom. Nobody knew better than Layld 
the power of her dark eyes and pretty voice. 
She was a flirt, too—in so far as an Eastern 
woman of respectable position can be—and 
the homage of the men brightened a lonely 
existence. With her father, Nasim Birbari, 
she dwelt; her own mother was dfead, but 
Nasfm’s living wife, luckily for Lay Id, was an 
amiable soul, and she enjoyed a measure 
of liberty beyond that of most unmarried 
Moslem girls in Uashur. This she em¬ 
ployed as she pleased? and was at present 
engaged in a brisk interchange of love 
promises with Faraj Tahil; whereas in 
the case of Salim, their intercourse had, by 
no means Reached so far. 'Hie young men 
had acted each as his disposition dictated, 
and while Faraj was content with his sweet¬ 
heart’s assurance of love, Salim, more cautious 
and more conventional, had sought I ^avid's 
father before pushing his suit. Om*therefbrc 
rejoiced secretly in the girl’s love and promise; 
the other had reason to believe that Ids ex 
pectations from his uncle, the old virtuoso 
and curio dealer in Cairo, would carry the 
necessary weight with Nasim Birli&ri, mi whose 
decision lay the final disposal of t^ayUL 

' II, 

A week passed by, and the festival of the 
Mahmoud was at hand. On the occasions 
of this celebration, thousands of fellaheen 
from the surrounding villages flock to Cairo 
that they may witness the departure of the 
Sacred Carj)et to Mecca, The festival is one 
of great rejoicing—a red-letter day in the 
calendar of every right Moslem. Before 
this event, however, the hopes and fears of 
the lovers were set at rest. 

Salim Subra acted with the greater prompti¬ 
tude, and an hour after leaving FVaj he was 
dri nki ng coffee wi th N asi m Birbari a nd 
setting out his case to die best advantage. 
In the end he won the old man to his way of 
thinking, and then departed to wait with 
what patience he might for more intelligence, 
Meantime, the father had a conversation with 
his daughter, and found her extremely pliable. 

“I had spoken words with Faraj, the 
boatman,” she said, “but they were to no 
purpose, and no more tnan the jests oT 
friends. Salim is of different clay; besideflif 
when his unde shall die, great store pljj 
riches must fall into his life and better itj 
I will marry him in due season." + ^ h 

When therefore Faraj, a day later, paid his- 
visit to I^ayld’s home, he found himself in; 
the cold, JTis sweetheart he did not see, atwjt; 
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he departed in the extremity of wrath. He 
showered bitter words on Nasim Birbari, 
taxed him with selling his daughter to the 
highest bidder, and refused to believe that 
Lay Id herself had abandoned him thus 
readily for one of better worldly prospects* 
Accordingly, he watted until he might come 
upoa her and learn from her own red lips 
the truth* But such a meeting Lay Id little 
desired, and kept within doors to avoid it* 
Her action only led heart-stricken Faraj into 
further error. Now openly declared that 
foul means had been taken to keep I^aytd 
from him, and that she was even at that 
hour shut up within her father's house, a 
prisoner* But though I^ayld appeared not, 
Faraj met with Salim. On the oawn of the 
great festival they stood face to face again ; 
and thus it happened. 

Salim Subra, elated beyond measure at his 
success, had arranged to accompany his 
future wife and father-in-law to the festival; 
and after the celebration it was proposed that 
the young man should call upon his uncle, 
\Aziz-ul-Hajj, and introduce to the curio 
merchant the fciir I.ayla and her father* 

So Salim, adorned in his richest garments, 
proceeded at early light to seek his friends; 
and as ho did so there passed, desert-wards, 
not noting him, his rival For the Orient mind 
cruelty has a sort of fascination ; and the 
spectacle of his listless and defeated friend 
woke no pity in Salim's heart just then* He 
remem bered,* too, that he was full early for 
the meeting with Nastm and his daughter, and 
therefore, in an evil moment for himself, he 
followed Faraj, as that solitary soul proceeded 
despondent towards the ruined pyramids 
under a black cloud of everlasting despair. 
The young man now regarded himself as a 
victim of,dark plots and superior cunning. 
He fully believed that Layli was by force 
withheld from him, and that, in the prison 
seclusion of her father’s home, she suffered 
even as did he. Thus in a dangerous and 
deadly mood was Faraj when Salim, with 

E nded unconcern, approached and walked 
e him beneath the earliest gold of a 
risen sun* 

^ “Hotfis it with thee, Faraj Tabit?” he 
teked. u May perdition eat thy foes," 

\ “Thou callest a curse upon thine own vile 
i bead in saying it, son of a dog ! " thundered 
back the other* 

“Nay, friend that was, we have fought a 
fair battle, and this is no language from 
vanquished to victor*” 1 " 1 

r The eyes of Faraj burnt in his head, and 
[dark hate shot from them upon the smirking 


Salim, One stood alt smiles and brave 
apparel, the other was in his ragged working 
clothes, and his mind raged so that the storm 
of its working blackened his face, Faraj 
valued his own life at less than a piastre just 
then, and hik foe would have been safer 
with a hungry Nubian lion; but the victor 
knew it not, and poured oil upon the flame 
of the other's wrath. * 

l *You do not understand,” he said* ^Laytt 
comes to me of her free will, because she 
loves me better than she can love you. She 
has listened to nobody and obeyed nothing 
but her heart’s voice* A woman's heart lies 
not,” 

“A man’s tongue does; and thou art he. 
Lies bubble from your lips, so that Allah 
sees you not for the black smoke of them, 
that hides you from Him* But Iblis, the 
father of all the devils, knows you, and is 
impatient for you,” 

“ This is the cry of a child, angry that he 
has lost his toy. You crowed too loud, Faraj 
Tabit; you crowed too loud, and now your 
case is the worse. Layld will twine about my 
heart-” 

“I^t her if she will; but, by the breath 
of God, it shall be cold first! ” 

As he spoke the boatman, shaking with 
passioif, stooped, picked up a fragment of 
stone, placed to his hand by the 'Fiend, and 
hurled it swift and straight. The mass struck 
Salim full on the forehead, its force in some 
sort broken by the white turban wound abput 
his fez ; but even thus the blow was enough 
to slay a stronger man than the young Arab* 
His hands shot into the air, then he fell 
heavily backward and lay still, while from his 
head wound a thick stream of blood, sucked 
up as it flowed by the yellow sand. No 
groan or cry marked his downfall. Death, 
terrific and sudden as from stroke of light¬ 
ning, leaden bullet, or paw of savage beast, 
had swept him from the living in his hour of 
triumph. Profound silence followed, broken 
only by the distant sound of a Muezzin's call 
from the far-off minafet. Kike a bird’s note 
it came through the thin air, but Faraj Tabit 
heard it not* He stood motionless, with no 
visible life nearer to him than the vultures 
that soared like specks aloft in the golden 
morning* They indeed saw and knew, but 
nothing else* Fowne mad moment the man 
fell on his knees and began scooping sand iwith 
both'hands upon the supine shape tefore! trim; 
but as he did so, there came to^his ears a 
sound of laughter, and he thought his kind 
were near at hand, and desisted, and rose. 
Sudden terror, that he might be captured 
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with his hands red, got hold upon him, and 
lie departed, slinking in the western shadows 
of the scattered rocks, like a pariah dog. 
Salim Subra would be missed by those 
departing for the Mahmoud. He might be 
sought and even found, though that was 
improbable, for the place of his destruction 
lay without XJashur, in a lonely, rock-strewn 
spot, the home of the jackal and sand- 
colour#d snake. In reality, no one was 
near. Fa^aj had heAd ghost-voices only, 
awakened by his own 
tjiick'coming fears; but 
he stayed no longer, 
left the rough, crater- 
like ring of scattered 
limestone where Salim 
lay, and hurried to the 
safety and darkness of 
a^sanctuary at 
hand. Here 
stood the gaunt 
pyramid of Ne¬ 
phron, and the 
murderer soon 
[dunged into its 
heart, there only 
to find terrors 
more fearful than 
any the sunshine 
held. 

For a short time f 
as lie rested at the 
portal of the main 
tunnel, the man's 
fear vanished. 

Recollection of the 
other's treachery, 
as he imagined it, 
returned, and he 
felt glad again at 
the thing he had 
done. He 
steeled his 
heart, told 
himself he 
was Allah’s 
instrument to 
shorten the span of a vile life, and then 
concerned himself with thoughts for his own 
safety. He would remain in the secret 
places of the pyramid until nightfall, then 
depart, cross the Nile 'and enter Cairo, 
where there was small fear of being dis* 
covered. So resolving, he burrowed into the 
subterranean ways, and hastened so suddenly 
from the light that his eyes throbbed under 
the inky blackness. Now chaos returned 
to his mind again, and a million superstitions 


fears, bryi of his sin, made the familiar 
recesses of the pyramid seem strange, and 
filled the velvet pall of that eternal night with 
many eyes, that shone as red as blood. The 
echoes were awake and alive, £nd the rustle 
and squeak of the bats that dwelt here by 
day was magnified u[>on his ear into serpent 
hissings and the voices of strange, monstrpus 
things, half man, half Teptile. 

Faraj knew where candles were hidden, and 
presently, lighting 0 ne, [ lc strove with its 
flickering flame to 
banish the horrors of 
his mind now taking 
shape and voice about 
him. But the light only 
awoke fresh terrors* 
flung back the sides of 
the surrounding gloom, 
and set a demon dance 
of shadows everywhere. 
Black limbs were thrust 
out of the dark corners, 
vague, bodiless heads 
grinned from the roof, 
and headless bodies took 
substance and passed 
from the gloom into 
the light, from the light 
into the gloom again. 
Armless hands with 
crooked fingers, like 
hairy spiders, stole 
alon^the floor and 
gripped his skirts, 
then hung upon 
then) as he¬ 
mmed; a hundred 
nameless horrors 
crowded and 
gibbered and 
squeaked within 
.sight of his eyes: 
and the candle 
itself, which sum¬ 
moned this fearful 
throng, burnt like 
a red eye from 
the brow of some Cyclopean abortion created 
from the rock where Faraj had set it’up. He 
struck out the light to banish this pande- j 
monuim, then flung IVimscJf upon the dry dust 
of the tunnel, and there lay with his head 
on his arms, his fingers thrust in his e*nv 
and his eyes tightly dosed. Presently- 

he fell into 3 sort of trance, while the past 
retraced its steps before him. Agaid h$ 
slew the slain, dreamed that he plunged 
a knife into Layli's breast also, and 
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then into his own* Together tjbey woke 
on the shores of Paradise, but the mur¬ 
dered man was there before them, and 
Salim took LayUl into his arms, while winged 
things with swords of live fire thrust the 
murderer forth. From such nightmare rest 
he presently awoke and sought the mouth of 
thepyrhmid 

Far distant, at the embouchure, a mel¬ 
low lance of light told that the sun had 
westered, and that within a few hours dark¬ 
ness would return and enable him to fly. 
Then Faraj lighted his candle again, shivered 
at the cold around him, and, his fears 
now decreased, passed onward into the 
depths, where one long passage terminated 
abruptly between the paws oF the great 
granite sphinx with a ram's head already 
mentioned. Beneath one paw of the monster 
appeared a little receptacle, and from this a 
second, like to it, might be reached by a 
narrow ^aperture. Here it was tbit the 
ingenuity of the English explorers failed 
them, for the opening between the two 
chambers was so small that the possibility of 
anything larger than a dog creeping through 
it had not entered their speculations. Never¬ 
theless, both Faraj and Salim, if no others, 
could get into the inner chamber, for the 
feat to a narrow-shouldered and lithe native 
was not extraordinary. 

The man now standing before the Krio- 
Sphinx, for no reason that he could have 
named to lumsdf, presently wriggled into 
this second receptacle beneath it, put his 
candle on a ledge, and squatted down in a 
place scarce large enough to hold a coffin. 
This was the spot which Salim Subra had 
assured the explorers held nothing; and in 
that he spoke the truth; but at one end of 
the place there descended a circular narrow 
shaft into the bowels of the pyramid ; and of 
this he had not spoken. To him and to 
Faraj alone of men was this dark channel 
known; but neither at any time had de¬ 
scended into it, for the sides were steep and 
the air below the surface very + foul. They 
had often cast down stones, but no answer¬ 
ing echo returned, and thus they assumed the 
tunnel ‘must be bottomless and beyond 
"human skill to search or fathom. 

Above this black hole Faraj sat, and the 
doud fell again upon his heart before the 
Spectacle of a blood-stained future. Layl A 
had sunk to a spectre in his mind ; only the 
dead man lying outside in the sand .occupied 
it * He pictured the jackals wfien nigHt hid 
vSalim Subra; he saw the naked - necked 
Cultures that wait not for darkness, For a 


moment the thought of self - destruction 
crossed his mind. Here, at his * feet, gaped 
a ready death, and no human eye would ever 
see his mangled limbs, no beast rend them* 
To fling himself down this dark mouth of 
stone would‘be the work of a moment, and 
now death began to look a better thing than 
the haunted, hunted life awaiting him on 
earth. He almost forgot his arime before 
the arguments for and against self-slaughter. 
The thought of it greto less and lqss terrible ; 
while each moment now made life appear 
a vainer business. He saw himself meet¬ 
ing with Salim in the shadow world, and 
there came a lust and a yearning to cross the 
dark threshold and see and know what lay 
beyond. He crept near to the black aperture 
in the floor of die narrow chamber, and let 
his legs dangle over. Voices called him 
from below—the pleasant, happy voices jof 
women. He edged nearer until he rested in 
a position of utmost peril on the brink. 
Taking his candle he dropped it down, and 
he saw the light iicker redly down the funnel 
of stone, then vanish. Impenetrable gloom 
now wrapped hint, and out from it crept and 
glimmered the Old shapes and faces and 
burning eyes. Weird creatures with strange 
double heads and unfamiliar limbs arose and 
passed in procession before him. The gods 
of the dead were there—the gods of ancient 
Egypt, with head* of men and women, of bird 
and beast Sanctified creatures moved and 
crawled about him: huge live scarabs with ppal 
eyes; cats; snorting bulls, that puffed sweet 
breath into his face; crocodiles, with great 
golden rings in their long snouts. He heard 
music, and saw bygone men, as from some 
Egyptian frieze, marching an either side of a 
bier. And upon it lay no mummied corpse, 
but Salim Subra, with his great toe^ tied 
together, salt upon his breast, and a silk 
shroud wrapped about him, after the modern 
fashion of the Moslem, The dead lay calm, 
and his eyes were shut, but on his brow was 
hjack blood. The fresco figures passed 
silent and grim; their song died in a sigh 
of cold wind, and Faraj, knowing that 
another had yet to come, crept nearer 
the shaft and watched and waited. He 
would remain in the land of the living until 
Death himself appeared, then he meant 
to fling himself* downward and so die, 
that he might escape Death. He laughed 
at this conceit, and an echo a^swereSd‘ : him 
again, while it seemed that an invisible hand 
suddenly touched his—a hand hard and cold 
as stone. Mad with fear, Faraj Tabit tore 

himself from it and dropped into the pit 
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yawning at, his feet. One shriek echoed 
with a hundred voices, then consciousness 
departed from' him, and he fell insensible 
through the black air—to Iblis and the abode 
of evil Ifrits and foul Jinn. » 

IIL 

]1ut it was in the flesh 
and not the spirit that 
Faraj* found himself, qp 
again opening his eyes 
and recovering con¬ 
sciousness some seconds 
Inter, He moved this 
way and that, felt him¬ 
self, discovered himself 
recumbent on a pile of 
some soft material, an5 
found himself unscathed, 
though he experienced 
a little difficulty in 
■ breathing. About him 
were heavy stones, and 
now he realized why 
these fragments, thrown 
from above in the past, 
had brought no answer¬ 
ing sound to the ears 
of Salim and himself, 
for they bad fallen into 
thick, soft dust. The 
unearthly silence' that 
e\cr brooded in the 
heart of the pyramid 
hung heavy about him ; 
his mind grew clear 
again, and his only speculation was as to how 
far lie had fallen and how long he might expect 
co survive in his present position. A cautious 
survey by touch told that the place in which 
he now stood trapped was small. He felt 
round its walls, and in doing so set his foot 
on some sharp object, and felt a pang, 
bending, hot blood from the wounded 
member flowed upon his hand, and he tore a 
bandage from his skirt and bound it up. 
Then ‘he remembered the candle he had 
flung down before him, and now felt through 
the thick dust of the floor in hope that it 
might come to his hand. Here he was 
fortunate, for he soon recovered the candle, 
and relighted it; and, though it burnt but 
dimly under the heavy air, the light given 
was sufficient to show Faraj the nature of 
bis new envyomnent. The place was empty 
save for a deep layer of'dust and an object 
of strange appearance that Ailed half the 
chamber. It looked, at first sight, like 
some enormous insect, lying upon its back, 
Vd.nv-.-47, 


with lon£ twisted legs extended in the air 
above it, and a glimmering body of irregular 
shape beneath them. But closer investigation 
brought a truer explanation. The bent and 
twisted bands of metal were all that remained 
of what had once l>een 
a huge, brass ► bound 
chest of wood ; and that 
glimmering mass within 
them represented im¬ 
perishable stones, gold 
thafc rusts not, and other 
forms and shapes of 
tarnished silver and 
fretted metal. The ag¬ 
glomeration stood three 
feet high and 
covered a 
considerable 
space. From 
it gleamdd 
red * rubies 
a nd green 
emeralds, the 
flash and 
twinkle of 
diamonds, 
the soft fire 
of opals, the 
lustre of red 
gold — trea¬ 
sures all that 
had not an¬ 
gered light 
with light for 
more than- 
three thousand years. Strange mystic jewels 
lay there, the me of which was long 
vanished out of man’s knowledge; time 
had gnawed the silver into black ruins, 
and many of the treasures of * necklace 
and fillet and [icctoral were in part des¬ 
troyed; but unutterable »gems and feats 
of workmanship, scarce to be credited, still 
remained to glitter on man’s eyes again 
after their centuries of repose. Golden hawks, 
with diamond breasts and lapis lazuli wings, 
were here; crystal sphinxes, and wrought 
ivory plaques crusted with gems; tl^e urseus 
and winged globe of majesty fashioned in 
precious stones; regal diadems; statuettes 
of gods and goddesses with diamond eyes;, 
lotus lilies with petals of beaten gold and;, 
emerald leaves—these and a hundred other/; 
marvellous achievements of men long since^ 
dust, here, escaped from the clutch of tipie, 
glimmered and shone in the mass of treasure | 
as Faraj turned it about beneath the light 
of his waning candle. 
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Here at Inst, at this unexpected moment, 
appeared the treasure of Nephron to the eye 
of a murderer and a prisoner; to him who 
could neither personally profit by the dis^ 
ooveiy rtor proclaim it to the world. One 
other man alone 


dust. Investigation showed the ^aperture in 
the roof to he just above his reach, but by 
piling the treasure of Nephron helow it, and 
standing upon the glittering heap, Faraj 
could get hjs head and shoulders into the 
tunnel and hold the candle 


kn^w of the 
tunnel down 
which Faraj had 
fallen, and that 
man was dead. 
The tlii u 



above him. Then the man's 
heart leapt, for on a level 
with his eyes appeared the 
* first of a succession of foot- 
holes cut deep in tjie stone. 
It was clear that the shaft 
had formed a regular means 
of entrants to the treasure- 



house. Chance had opened 
the upper end beneath the 
Krio-iphinx ; and Faraj now 
doubted not that it was 
within his power to ascend 
again to sunlight and life if 
lie would do so. Vet upon 
this discovery he hesitated. 
The man with whom he had 
sworn to share such fortune 
ui should fall to him was 
gpne beyond call of gold or 
silver or precious stone. 
The old friendship, dimmed 
by no vision of Lay Id's 
Inright eyes, recurred to his 
mind ; and for the Jirst time 
fjersona! fear gave place to 
personal sorrow before the 
deed lie had done, ^is 
own safety gave him less 
and less concern. 


\t i.ast AiTJ-AUtfii mi-: ik>:am i;i: 

desired, dreamed of, prayed for, had come 
indeed ; but a time must be at hand when 
tliis lonely wretch would 1/e glad enough 
to barter every gem and jewel of that 
vast hoard for a jug of water and a crust of 
bread. Lust of life reasserted itself in the 
man before his discovery. Kgyptian justice 
fifty years ago was no immaculate thing, and 
now he dwelt with throbbing brain on the 
possibilities of salvation from death which 
the treffimre of Nephron might compass For 
him. His light tjpgun to wane and the hot wax 
touched his band. He turned, therefore. 


Among Moslems none 
may testify of what he has 
not seen with his own eyes; tli ere fore 
no one but himself could declare his 
crime. Only Ood, and the devil,* and 
the dead, had power to accuse him. With 
the possibility of an increase of life before 
him its desirability waned. He thought of 
the riches beneath his feet. After all, though 
tfiey seemed so vain, such an anti-climax to 
the great tragedy of his life when first he 
found them, yet they hud made it possible 
for him to save that wretched existence if 
now he chose so to do. Without them piled 
beneath his feet Tic could nevermore have 


and continued his scrutiny with special 
reference to the dark entrance of the treasure- 
house down which he had fallen. That he 
should have received no injury argued an 
inconsiderable descent, and fbr a *rtiiment 
hope flickered again in the dead ashes of 
his soul. Above him opened the hole down 
.which he had come^ and below it by the 


left the treasure house. 

Long he debated with himself, then deter¬ 
mined al least to clamber back into thejwprld 
and sec the sun an£ moon agalfn before he 
died. The toil of ascending was laborious 
enough to one faint for food and drink, and 
with a mind greatly overwrought ; but Faraj 
accomplished his design, struggled with bleed- 
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ing knee# and 
elbows up the 
last yard or two 
of the shaft 
(which offered 
no foothold* but 
was fortunately 
narrow enough 
to scaled by 
lateral pressure 
of legs and 
arms), and then 
"fell exhausted 
and out of breath 
in the sweeter air 
of the chamber 
above. 

Presently be 
passed through 
dark, familiar 
ways into a night 
of- silver stars, 
with Venus in the arm* uf j]ir ymmg moon, 
'['hen life looked a good thing again, and the 
man’s tongue was loosened, and ho prayed to 
Allah for pardon and wept bitter tears as lie 
crossed the lonely sand* The recovered 



treasure left his mind as Salim Subra filled it 
once again. So, with weak feet, lit* neared 
the s|>ot where he had slain his friend, ami 
his blood froze io his veins at sound of a 
jackal's howl from the crater of stones; blit 
he steeled himself to the ordeal, and hastened 
orftvards to drive the unclean beast from the 
dead. As he hurried across the little cup of 
sand, a pair of chirk night scavengers turned 
with bristling backs and gleaming teeth 
at his intrusion* He saw the moon¬ 
light glimmer in their amber eyes ; lie 
heard their angry yelp and snarl; then, as lie 
canfe on, they turned tail, and skulked into 
the darkness of the adjacent rocks. There¬ 
upon Faraj sought, trembling, only to find 
that the silver mystery of the night brooded 
over an empty space* On the sand was a 
black patch of dry blood surrounded by the 
paw-marks of the beasts; that was all; and 
gating further, the Arab saw that no con¬ 
course of men had borne the dead away, for 
the tell-tale sand must have revealed that 
story. Only one straggling and uncertain 
line, such as th : feet of the drunken draw, 
appeared; and it led, with bend and break, 
backward to Dashur* 

Salim Stfbra had surely come to life again 
and passed on his own legs homewards. For 
a moment Faraj sank down in a wordless 
prayer of thanksgiving to Allah; then he 
pressed forward with his remaining strength in 
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mingled joy and fear* Now he rejoiced that 
murder was not written in the Hook against 
him ; now lie feared at every shadow on 
the way that he had found his* friend, fallen 
again, this time in reality a corjxse. 

His thought was to surrender himself to 
justice, as became one whom Allah had 
mercifully preserved from deadly pin ; but he 
changed his mind, and, on reaching the 
village, determined just to visit the abode of 
Salim Subra and learn his fate, together with 
particulars of the hope of life remaining to 
him. Neither weeping nor wailing marked 
the lonely home of his friend. The place 
was silent under the night, but the beam of 
a candle'glowed from the open window, and 
gazing through it, Faraj saw the nun he had 
left for dead, lying peaceful, with open, living 
eyes, upon his couch. Jleside him stood one 
skilled in the framework of men aTid in the 
herbs and medicaments peeper to all its ills ; 
bandages were about'the sufferer's brow, and 
he lay awake and sensible. Then the new^ 
comer entered, cried aloud, sank upon hisf| 
knees beside the sufferer, and bent low untijl 
his head touched the ground* 

* * IV* 

Fob a fortnight Salim Subra lay between, 
life and death ; then, the white angel Itad her 4 
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way, and he returned by slow degrees to 
health. Day and night did Faraj minister at 
the couch of the injured man, and then, when 
it was told him that Salim would not die, he 
loo tottered on the verge of peril, and his 
brain was stricken with fever, in the wild 
ravipgs of which he uttered many mad words 
of an under world wherein the incarnate gods 
of Egypt still dwelt and guarded the treasure 
of Nephron. 

But in time it pleased Allah that each 
young man should come again to his full 
strength and powers of body and mind. They 
conversed together, as friends converse, and 
nia tvel led that no sign or token of black eyed 
l^iyli had reached Salim whilst iTe lay at the 
door of death, '['he mystery was not long in 
solving, and when summer bad come, and 
Salim and Fa raj were mighty busy about 
some private concerns, which required many 
visits to high places in Cairo, it chanced that, 
on one occasion of passing through the 
bazaar, Faraj rail upon LayU, and recognised 
her, anti had some speech with her. 

“It is true,.then," he said, “that your 
father, old Nasim Birlkm, hath left Dashur 
and now abides in the city ? ” 

“Aye,” she answered. “Twas ever my 
wont to be plain with thee, Karaj Taint, and 
I will be now, A girl has but one life, and 
though I loved thee well enough, thou hadst 
little to give in exchange, and little to promise 
a wife. So, .at my father's wise speech, I 
consented to wed with Salim.” 

“Then how comes it——” 

“Hear me. We saw him not on the 
morn of the Mahmoud, and so went our way, 
counting to meet with him at the house of 
’Aziz-ul-Hajj, his uncle. But he came not, 
though the good man made a feast, and 
spread for us ducks stuffed with pistachio 
nuts, sweetmeats scented with musk and 
attar, rice and honey, red wine and white. 
These things are dear to me, and I loved 
them ; while old, wifeless ’Aziz, looking upon 
me, loved me, and—and ” 

“ No need to say more.” 

“A girl can only live her life once. Is it 
not so ?• That is why Salim passed from my 


mind. Here was the fortune he promised at 
first hand. My husband, for we are wedded, 
is not passing rich, yet well-to-do and com¬ 
fortable withal. *Vhen had you or Salim 
Hu bra set dutks stuffed with pistachio nuts 
before me ? ” 

“ Why, truly, ’Aziz-ul-Hajj holds some 
store of paltry trinkets and tin gods, and stone 
scarabs, whose origin is hidden frotp. the 
credulous that "buy them ; but consider, 
woman, the treasure of Nephron ! ^Vas that 
not worth while wailing a little for?” 

She laughed. 

“Poor children! Still grubbing in the 
dark for that 3 (.live me the thing that is 
sure.” 

“Wretched, stonyhearted fool !” he burst 
out. “t io to thy dotard, and thy roast ducks! 
Drink thy sour wine, and glory in thy 
pitiful prosperity. Allah has been merciful 
to two young men, and heaped a curse on 
the grey hairs of ail old one. Begone 
to thy unhappy husband, false, lying daughter 
of Iblis ; and tell him that Salim Subra and 
Faraj Tabit have come at the treasure of 
Nephron in very truth, that ihe world of 
Egypt will ring with a wonder before the 
new moon. 'Tell him that great news, evil 
pne ; aftd know thyselT, for thy future reflec¬ 
tion, that either of those whom thou put to 
shame before the people might now, if so he 
willed it, buy a hundred times over all the 
rubbish in thy husband's house. Thousands 
of pounds of yellow, English gold are otlrs, 
and we depart ere long from the shores 
of Egypt to Ihe greater world beyond* 
One soul dwells within us, one love - 
that of each for theothefr animates us ; and 
may Clod blacken our Jaccs if ever again we 
trust our hearts in a woman’s keeping, if ever 
again we suffer eyes or ears, or any senke of 
our bodies, to be conquered by a woman's 
wiles ! ” 

Ho saying, and indeed prophesying some¬ 
what vain things in the whirlwind of his 
anger, Faraj Tabit swept away; and I^iyla, 
the wife of the curio merchant, felt her 
heart turned to :ja]l as she watched him 
depart 
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ilv Arthur Harris. 


E O ? L Iv w h o can raise 
160,000^000 bushels of corn 
in a season Have a right to 
throw ionic of it away, if they 
want to. That is what the 
people of Atchison, Kansas, 
do once a year, and the occasion upon which 
il is thus lavishly squandered is the Atchison 
Torn Carnival, one of the greatest of fM r s of 
tile kind to he seen Ifi tho great and merry 
West, 

t It lasts a day and a night. During that 
time Kin^ Com is supreme. He reigns un¬ 
disputed in all parts of the city. He fills 


till the rich bottom lands of the Missouri* 
and harvest the crops with regularity and 
despatch. The corn fields that reach away 
from the highways ary Turning the largest 
in the nation, and are a beamifill sight in 
summer. 

I’lie father of the Corn Carnival is Mr K. 
W. I lowcj jeditor of the Atchison (Jfoiw . 
His proposal* some years ago, that Kansas, 
“ the sunflower State, l> should celebrate 
annually the glory of its corn crop, was 
eagerly taken up by the citizens, and much 
of the success which has attended the carni¬ 
val has been due to him. * 




the streets with processions of waggons attd 
triumphal ears made and decorated with 
corn. His subjects walk and dance in 
costumes made of husks -pretty costumes, 
too, as wc may see if wo turn to the *last 
page of this article, and he himself rides in a 
car drawn by corn-decorated horses. Corn, 
in fact, is everywhere, and the jubilation is 
wonderful to see. 

North-eastern Kansas, in the vicinity of 
Atchison, is the greatest corn region of the 
West The fields never know a failure, and 
the jjeo^le are settlors who own their farms, 
and have been there for many years* They 


A few of the best tilings of last autumn’s 
carnival are shown in our illustrations* Next 
to the decoration of the town, the chief event 
is the procession, in which all the, leading 
com mercial com [ >u 11 i es ta kc pa r t* They 
construct expensive “float#/ 5 as they are 
called, and display them in the procession on 
large waggons, drawn hy decorated horses. 
A remarkable “float" was contributed by the 
Atchison Saddlery Company to last year's 
precision, .lbe illustrations on this pud 
the top of the next page show this curious 
and ingenious structure. If was made in the' 
form of an ear of corn, and contained thirty- 
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six bushels, being 20ft, tong and 6ft. high, 
and weighed 5,oootb. Hollow inside, it 
gave an opportunity for the presence of 
bright-faced children, who j)eq>ed through 
little wiriUows in the sides. 

The parade is, of course, headed hy a 


llie bridles covered with flowers. In last 
years carnival one represented white roses, 
others poppies, crimson roses, morning 
glories, violets, sunflowers, etc., while the 
ladies who drtive the beautiful turn-outs were 
the handsomest of the city, and their rich 



band, aiKl this band is specially augmented 
tor the j occasion. Then conies a corps of 
bicyders, ail rigged in corn costumes, and 
these riders are followed by the handsomely- 
decorated carriages, tally-ho roaches, buggies, 
phaetons, traps, surreys, and carts - all of 
which arc entered in competition for a prize. 
They are decorated with (lowers, made of 
tissue pa[>er and corn husk, thousands being 
used 011 each vehicle; the entire buggy —top, 
box, running-gear, and everything -being 
covered with cloth the colour of the flower, 
while the lioness on the horses is wrapped 
in bunting and ribbons of the same, and 


costumes were in harmony with the colour of 
the flowers. 

Some of the pretty rigs were driven hy 
little girls and boys wkh satin ribbons for 
lines, coloured boys leading the horses. To 
give an idea of the beauty of the' flower 
parade, and the work it necessitated, it may be 
mentioned that 4,000 chrysanthemums were 
^sed on one buggy; 7,000 red roses and 600 
white ones were used on one float; 3,500 
roses on one buggy; 1,650 on another; 2,400 
poppies on another; and 45,000 violets on 
another. The prize carriage which is shown 
on this page was the property of Mrs. Fa M. 
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linker, the wife of t!i(_r largest corn-dealer in 
Kansas, and was decorated with 5,0^0 pink 
[poppies, consuming thirty quires of paper, 
1,000yds. satin ribbon, 75yds. cheese* doth, 
twenty-five papers of pins, and 20yds. 
white jute. 

The principal point on which the 
most stress is laid is the deroratiem 
[>f ^he town, and it is made very 
beautiful. The stores use hundreds 
of ears of corn in making odd 
designs that will attract the atten¬ 
tion of the |xissers-by, a tut then: 
are on the side-walks strange crea¬ 
tures made out of the grain that 
scenf impossible Lo the novice. 

't he young ladies make out of the 
husks the most bewitching bonnets 
and capes, and wear them through 
the day, anil the young men even 
get up jackets and hat# that rival 
those 'of the fair sex for ingenuity 
and attractiveness, liven the horses 
arc decorated, and one might think 
lliat the town was all in the corn 
business, so generally is* the place 
given up to the festival. 

The King of the Carnival rides 
in state Iwliind four horses with 
head-dresses' of corn husks, and sits 
high on a flowered s&t under a 
dais of gorgeous colour. Our illus¬ 
tration shows plainly the curiously- 
decorated harness of the horses 
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and the King en¬ 
throned. 

One man who 
went to the carni¬ 
val ki?it ) 4 !ur said 
he began to realize 
what a “cJlrnivar 1 
meant when He was 
100 miles out of 
the city. Corn was 
thrown through the 
doors ami windows 
of the trains, and 
from that time on 
it was corn, corn, 
corn everywhere. 
In Atchison, every¬ 
thing in the shape 
of corn was pro 
mincut, Old 
11 darkicS*' sold 
corn-stalk canes, 
coloured mam¬ 
mies n peddled 
shell corn, the 
buildings were splendidly decorated in every 
imaginable way with corn stalks, corn tassels, 
com leaves, shelled coni, car com, popped 
corn, coloured corn, and there -might have 
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been places where corn juice \\\ts round 
Kvcrybody, men, women, and children, old 
nnd young, white, yellow, and black, cele¬ 
brated by throwing 
shelled sorn in cadi 
other’s faces, rubbing 
it dowrr their necks, 
whether friends or 
strangers made no 
difference, and one 
had to be go De¬ 
natured and take iL.* 

The freer anti more 
familiar people he- 
ca])ie with each 
other, the better they 
were liked* by night 
the streets and side¬ 
walks were covered an inch deep with corn, 
most of it ground into meal under the 
crunching heels of the people. The (mods, 
eight of them, played the nllieial tune of the 
carnival, “A Mot Time in the Old Town"; 
|>eople sang it, whistled it, and looted it on 
thousands and thousands of tin horns. 

Many women, young arid old, wear dresses, 
bats, neckties, and 
oven siloes of corn, 
corn husks, amt tns 
sels. There has been 
great rivalry over the 
possession of the 
most remarkable 
corn costume, Mrs, 

H. J. Cusack, an 
Atchison woman, 
whose com millinery 
has attracted a good 
deal of attention, 
recently sent a hat 
trimmed entirely with 
com and husks to 
Mrs. William McKin¬ 
ley, wife of the Presi¬ 
dent The bonnet 
can scarcely be dis¬ 
tinguished from a 
Paris pattern. It was 
voted f the most 
unique and dainty 
production oPthu 
carnival. 

So tasteful and 
original have been 
Mrs. Cusack’s pro 
duftions in corn 
costumes that her 
delighted towns¬ 
people have dubbed 


her the 11 Corn Milliner of Kansas/’ The 
1 nost [icon 1 iar fcatore or the t :oni hat is 
that the corn, having been treated by some 
special preparation, 
shines like ivory, and 
makes a most attrac¬ 
tive head - dress. 
Worn at ( night, it 
would cause a sen¬ 
sation as one'of the 
prettiest And most 
striking hats' ever de¬ 
vised, and few* would 
guess that the won¬ 
derful and costly- 
looking head - cover¬ 
ing was made of corn 
husks. 

The “Corn Doll ” is in evidence through 
out the carnival. She is a pretty little 
creature, with dress and hat of corn husks 
and a dainty |*aiasol in her right hand. 
Thousands purchase her during the frU\ and 
keep her as a souvemrxy f this unique festivity. 
Much of the fun comes at night,and in the 
following mariner. When the lights are 
ablaze and the streets 
are shining in the 
glory of com decora¬ 
tions, the young 
people—and the old 
for that matter —go 
out with pockets full 
of corn kernels, and 
woe be it to die 
passer who is not 
ready to take his own 
|>art. Where 111 the 
Mardi (Iras there is 
a shower of confec¬ 
tion or flowers, here 
is one of corn, and 
the handfuls that are 
thrown among the 
crowds soon make 
tile streets a crack¬ 
ling pandemonium. 
There is a prize 
offered to the fanner 
who will drive down 
the street with his 
waggon filled with 
com and have any 
of it left when he 
arrives at the 1 oppo¬ 
site end, $a-far, i]o 
one has been* able 
to claim the prize. 
There is license of 
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the fullest sort during the night, and 
the police are theoretically locked 
up until morning. With horns and 
com the parade goes up and down, 
laughing and shouting, and the 
corn decorations begin to suffer. 
One after another they are pulled 
down and used to amuse the people^ 
and there are few stores that have 
the trouble of taking down their 
decorations in the morning. The 
streets become veritable milts for 
the grinding of the corn, and after 
the crowd has been on them all the 
evening, the com is ground into 
flour. Bushels arc gathered in the 
morning, and many of the-poor are 
glad to get this corn for food. 

On this page is shown the badge 
worn during the carnival. It is 
ornamented with buttons, contain¬ 
ing the inscription, “Stand up for 
Kansas," and a fairly good portrait;* 

Vd.Hir.^40 ' 


of Mr* E. VV. Howe, who has made the 
carnival what it is. \Yc also show on this 
and the next page two of the corn costumes 
worn by men and women during the festival 
There is a Suggestion of Nun sen ^nd his 
Arctic dress about this com costume, but 
its cost is slightly less than that of furs. 
The clothes, moreover, are very strikfhg, 
and often remarkably pretty—when a pretty 
lady wears them. 

The greatest fun is over the red ears, for 
the young men insist *thV the good old 
custom that they shall be allowed to kiss the 
girls under the red ear is still in force—and 
they abide by its rules, too. One gr^in 
buyer last *wutunin bought a large load 
of red ears at a fancy price to sell again 
to the young men, and they were all dis* 
[rosed of. 

At the first carnival three years ago, the 
girls nore red corn in their costumes with 
impunity, but at the last carnival a few men 
became bold enough in the morning to kiss 
the girls with red corn, and the idea spread 
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rapidly* By noon, every girl in toWn with a 
red grain of corn on her costume had been 
kissed repeatedly* In the everting a few girls 
still wore red com* 

Nine-Tenths, it is said, of the people who 
attend the Corn Carnival are personally enter 
tamed* • Every lodge, wholesale house, and 


interesting contest at a corn-fair irvthe interior 
of the State between the yellow and white 
ears of corn* The silver advocates were 
supposed to be the favourites on the white- 
corn day, a»d no one was admitted unless 
he brought to the gate a white ear* The 
corn was piled up, and made several large 
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church open si head-quarters for the reception 
of visitors. The churches usually charge 
twenty-five cents for meals, but at other 
places food and refreshments are absolutely 
free* Hundreds of visitors come by special 
invitation from private individuals* Every¬ 
one takes a hand, and the lug celebration is 
of comparatively little expense. Five or six 
hundred dollars are collected for fireworks, 
and to pay the felary of a secretary, but the 
event is handled without any^oiganized effort. 

In other parts of Kansas^' the bounteous 

gift of corn b celebratedjn different ways* . VUL Will W HO gl V tV Ult J.IVUI , emu llJlAJIJf 
' Last year, during the contest between the a family was glad that there had^fepen the 
li Ci.oldites w and “ Silverites,” 4 here w§£ an lively rivalry* 


waggon loads for the poor. The speeches 
were for the white metal, and the bands 
played for the orators* Then, on the 
next day, the yellow was in the ascendancy, 
aftd the admission yas an ear of the yellow 
com, and the speakers made talks for the 
gold standard. This was a day of rejoicing, 
too, and the excitement ran as high as on the 
one preceding. The people came from all 
parts of the couno-y on both days, and the 
addresses were by the best talent on both 
sides pf the question* Nothing was decided, 

hut tSrt mm tunc orivfn rn frh** rtrinr a nrf mnnu 
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IV. —THE LUCK OF PITSEV HALL.--Tom nv Norman Head* 


S the days and weeks went on 
Mme. Koluchy became more 
thin c*er thettalk of London. 
The medical world agitated 

itself about her to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree. It was 
useless to gainsay the fact that she performed 
marvellous cures. Under her influence and 
treatment weak people became strong again. 
Those who stood at the door of the Shadow 
of Death returned to their intercourse rfith 
the busy world, Eeneath her spell pain 

Vanished. What she did and how she 

did it remained more than ever a secret. 
She dispensed her own prescriptions, 
but although some of her medicines 
were analyzed by experts, nothing in the 
least extraordinary could be discovered 

in their composition. The cure 
did not therefore lie in drfcgs. 

In what did it consist? Doctors'* 
asked this question one of 
another, and could find no 
satisfactory answer The rage to 
consult Madame became stronger 
and stronger. Her patients adored 
bef. Her magnetic influence was 
felt by each person with whom she 
came in contact. 

Meanwhile Dufrayer and I 
watched and waited. 'Hie detee- 
ti ve offi cers 111 S votland Y ard 
knew of some of onr views with 
rcgJIrd to this woman. Led by 
1 >ufmyer they were ceaselessly on 
the alert; but, try as the most 
able of their staff did, they could 
learn’nothing of Mme. Koluchy 
which was not to her credit. She 
was spoken of as a universal 
benefactress, taking, it is true, 
large fees from those who could 
afford to pay, but, on the other 
hand, giving her services*freely to 
the people to whom money was 
scarce* This woman could scarcely 
walk down the street without 
heads being turned to look after 
her, and this not only on account 
, her remarkable beauty, but 
still more because of her genius 
and her goodness. As she passed 


by, blessings were showered upon her, and 
if the person who called down these bene¬ 
dictions was rewarded by even one glance 
from those lovely and^ brilliant eyes, he 
counted himself happy' 

About the middle of January the attention 
of London was diverted from Mme. Koluchy 
to a murder of a particularly mysterious 
character. member of the Cabinet of the 
name of Delaomr was found dead in St 
James’s Park. His body was discovered in 
the early morning, in the neighbourhood of 
Marlborough House, with a wound straight 
through the heart. Death must have been 
instantaneous. He was stabbed from behind, 
which showed the cowardly nature of the 
attack. I knew Delacour, rnd for many 
reasons was appalled when the tidings 
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reached me. As far as anyone coiifa tell, lie 

had no enemies. I le was a mnri in the prime 
of life, of singular power of mind and strength 
of character* and the only possible motive for 
the murder seemed In he to wrest some 
important Stale secrets from 1 1 is possession. 
He had'been attending a Cabinet meeting in 
Downing Street, and was on his way home 
whcti the dastardly deed was committed. Cer¬ 
tain memoranda respecting a loan to a foreign 
(lovernment were abstracted from his person, 
but his watch, a ^v:f!uahle ring, and some 
money were left intact. The police immcdi 
ately put measures in active train to secure the 
nmplerer, but no clue could he obtained. 

J lelacouds wile anil only daughter were 
broken-hearted. His position as a Cabinet 
Minister was so well known, that not only his 
family but the whole country rang with 
horror at the dastardly crime, and it was 
fervently'hoped that before lung the murderer 
\v o 11 I d h e 
arrested, and re¬ 
ceive the pimi dv 
ment which lie 
so justly merited. 

Oil Li * certain 
evening, about a 
fortnight after 
this event, as I 
w r a s walking 
slow ly down WeJ- 
heck Street, and 
was just about to 
pass the door of 
Mine. Roluchy’s 
sj h rid id man¬ 
sion, f saw a 
young girl come 
down the steps. 

She was dressed 
in deep mourn¬ 
ing, and glanced 
around from right 
to left, evidently 
searching for a 
passing hansom. 

Her face arrested 
me; her^yes met 
mine, at id, with 
a slight cry, shtf 
took a step for¬ 
ward 

“ Von are Mr 
Head?” she ex¬ 
claimed 

“ And you are 
Vivien 1>e1a- 
cour,” i replied. 


“ T am glad t<> meet you again. . .Don’t you 
rememlxrr the Hotel Bellevue at .Brussels?” 

When I spoke her name she coloured 
perceptibly and began to tremble. Suddenly 
putting out owe of her hands, she laid it on 
tny an 11, 

“ 1 am glad to see you again, 1 ’ she said, in 
a whisper. lh Vim know of our ; our most 
terrible tragedy ? " 

“ 1 do," I re|Jied • 

“Mother i> completely prostrated from the 
shock. The murder was so sudden and 
mysterious. If it were not lor Mine.-” 

11 Mine. KoIllcEiv ? f ' 1 tpieried. 

“Yes, Mr. Head; Mine. Koluchy, the best 
and dearest fiicnd wc have in the world. 
She was attending mother professionally at 
tile time of rhe murder, and since then has 
been with hi daily. On that first terrible 
day she scar* --iv left us. I don't know what 
We should h.co- done were it not for her great 
tact and kind¬ 
ness. She is lull 
oi suggestions, 
loo, lor the cap- 
lure of the wretch 
who took mvdeur 
fathers life." 

'■ Vim look 
shaken yourself,” 

1 said ; ought 
you to be out 
alone at ibis 
lour ' 

I lave just 
bet to s e e 
Madame with a 
message from 
mother, and am 
waiting hero for 
a hansom . 1 If 
yon would be so 
kind as 1 o call 
one, I should be 
nuii’li indebted 
to you / 1 
<l Can 1 do any¬ 
thing else to help 
you, Vivien?” I 
said ; “you know 
you have only to 
ask me.” 

A hansom drew 
up at the pave 
ment as | spoke. 
Vivien's sad grey 
eyes were fixed 
on my face. 

“ Kind the man 
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who killetl,my father,” .she said; " wc shall 
never rest until we know who took his life/’ 

“ May I call at your house to-morrow 
morning?” 1 inquired. 

“ H you will he satisfied with seeing me. 
Mother will admit no one to her presence out 
Mine, Koluehy.' 

“1 will cpme to see you then ; expect me 
:il eleven." 

J helped Miss IMawmr into her hansom, 
gave directions to the driver, and she was 
quickly howled our of sight. 

On my way home many thoughts coursed 
through my hrain. A year ago the I Mncuurs, 
a family of the name of Bitsey, and 1 had 
made friends when travelling through Belgium. 
Tlio Bitsey s, of old Italian origin, owned a 
magnificent place not far from Timhrhftje 
U'clls -- the Bitseys and the I Jelacoms 
w'ere distant cousins. Vivien at that time 
was only sixteen, and she and I became 
special chums. She used to tell me all 
about her mu hi lions and hopes, and in 
particular descanted on the museum of 
rare curios which her cousins, the Bilseys, 
possessed at their splendid place, BiLey 
Hall, I had a standing invie/iou to visit 
the Hall al any time when 1 hovelled to 
have leisure, but up to the present lffid not 
availed myself of it* Memories of that 
gay time thronged upon me as 1 hurried 
to my own house, but mixed with the old 
nan ini seen ecs was an ineoneei cable senna- 
liort of honor. Why was Mine* koluehy a 
friend of the 1 hlacoitr.s > My miud had got 
into such a disordered state Lhat L more or 
less, associated her with any eiiiue which 
was committed. Haling myself for what I 
considered [Hire morbidness, 1 arrived at my 
own house. There I was told that Hufrayer 
was Vaiting to see me. I hurried into my 
study to greet him ; he came eagerly forward. 

“ Nave you any news? 7 ' 1 cried, 

“If you allude to Helaeours murder, 1 
have,” he answered. 

“Then, pray speak quickly/' * said. 

“ Well,” lie continued, ll a curious develop¬ 
ment, and one which may have the most 
profoundly Important bearing on the murder, 
lias just taken place it is in connection 
with it TTiat I have come to see you. 7 ' 
Hufrayer never liked to be interrupted, 
arid 1 listened attendvefy without utter¬ 
ing a syllabic. “ Yesterday,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ a man was arrested on suspicion. 
He was examined this morning before the 
magistrate at Bow Street. His name is 
Walter Hunt he is the keeper of a small 
marine store at Hotmdsditch. For several 
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nights he has been found hovering in a 
suspicious manner round tin* I Jelacours 7 
house. On being quest join'd he could 
give no straightforward annum of himself, 
and the police thought it bi-st :*> arrest 
him. On his person was discovered an 
envelope, addressed to hinisi If, Leafing jhe 
City post-mark and the date of the dav\he 
murder was commuted. Inside the envelop 
was an absolutely blank sheet iff paper. 
Thinking this might b< u^mmnumicutuin of 
importance it was ^fWiitted to t ieorge 
Lambert, tin? Oowniment expert at Scotland 
Yard, for examination lie subjected it to 
every known Ucsl in order to see if it am- 
tamed any ^writing on sympathetic ink, or 
some other secret cipher principles. The 
result is absolutely negative, and Limbert 
firmly declares that it is a blank sheel of 
paper and of no \ulue. I heard all ibrsu 
imiiculars from Kurd, the sii]leiintejideut ill 
charge of the ease; and knowing of your 
knowledge of chemistry, ami the quantity of 
odds and ends of curious information you 
|>ossesH on these matters, I obtained leave 
that you should come with me to Scotland 
Yard and submit the paper to any further 
tests you know of. I felt sure you would t>e 
willing to do this.” 

“Certainly," [replied; “shall 1 ironic with 
you now ? " 

“ 1 w ish you would. If the paper contains 
any hidden cipher, the sooner /t is known 
the beLler. 7 ' 

“One momt-nt first," I s.iid. '■ 1 have just 
met Vivien Delucour. She was coming out 
of Mme. Kolijchys boost-. It is strange how 
that woman gets 10 know all one's Iriemls 
and acquaintances.” 

“ I forgot that you knew' the Helacours,” 
said Hufrayer. 

“A year ago,” I replied, “I seemed to 
know them well. When we warn: in Brussels we 
were great friends. Vivien looked ill to-night 
and in great trouble- 1 would give the world 
to "help her; but l eariu stly wish she did 
not know Madame. Jt may he morbidness 
on my part, but lately J never hear of any 
crime being committed in London* without 
instantly associating Mme. Koluehy with it* 
She has got that girl more or less under 
her spell, and Vivien herself informed me 
that she visits her mother daily. Be assured 
of this, Hufrayer, the woman is after no 
good.” 

iYr T spokt? 1 saw' the lawyer’s face darken, 
and the cold, hard expression I knew so well 
came into it, but he did not speak a word* 

“I am at your service uow J ' > I said. “Just 
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let me £0 to my laboratory first. 1 fiave some 
valuable notes on these ciphers which 1 will 
take with me.'’ 

A moment later J hjlVayer ami I found 
outsetvws in a hansom on our way to Scot 
land Yard* There we were met by Superin¬ 
tendent Ford, and also by (kiorge Lunbert, 
a 'particularly intelligent looking man, who 
favoured me with a keen glance from under 
shaggy brows* 

A< J have heard of yon, Mr, b ad, ' he said, 
courteously, 11 aim sftull he 
only loo pleased if you ran 
discover what I have failed 
to ( do, 'I’lie sheet of paper 
in question is the sort on 
which ciphers are often 
written, hut all my re 
agents have failed to pro 
(luce thi‘ slightest effect. 

My fear ( is that they nmv 
possibly have destroyed 
the eipher should such a 
tiling exist/ 1 

‘‘That is certainly pos¬ 
sible/* \ haid ; 11 hut if 

you wifi take nu- to your 
laboratory 1 will Mihmit 
the paper to some lather 
delicate tests (it mv own/ 

The expert at oner led 
the wav, and DulVaver* 

Superintendent hold, and 
[ followed him. When 
we reached the laboratory, 

I /Hilbert put all possible 
li-s at my disposal A 
glance al the stain on the 
paper In.fore me showed 
that cobalt, copper, etc.* 
had heed already applied. 

These tests had, in all 
probability, nullified any 
further elirmical tests \ 
might try, and had destroyed tlu- ivmiIl even 
if there were some secret writing on the pa|H r. 

I spent some time trying the more deliruu 
and less-known tests, with no suceess. Vrr 
sently I#rose to my feet. 

II It is useless," [ said ; L 1 can do nothing 
with this paper.* It is rather presumption on 
my part to attempt the task after you, Mr. 
Lambert* have given your ultimatum. I am 
inclined to agree with you that the jjapor is 
valueless/' 

J.amhevt in mi d, and a look*of satisfaction 
crept over hh lane l Kifruycr and 1 soon 
afterwards look our leave. As we did so, 1 
heard my friend utter a quick sigh. 


11 We are only beating the air ,as yet, ” he 
said. 14 We must trust that justice and right 
will win the dav at last. 1 

Me, jurted from me at the corner of the 
street, and Un turned to my own house. 

On the following day, al the appointed 
hour, I went to see Vivien iVhicour. She 
received nu in her mothers boudoir* Here 
die blinds were parity down, and the whole 
room hail a desolate aspect. 1 he young 
girl herself looked pde and sad,'years older 


than slu kid doiu in the happy days al 
Brussels. 

" Mother was pleased when l told her that 
l met you yesterday," she exclaimed. 14 Sit 
down, wont you, Mr. Head? You and my 
father were great friends during that happy 
time at the llellevhe. Yes, ! feet Serialn of 
your sympathy. 11 

AAm may Lie'assured of it,” f said, “and 
l earnestly wish 1 could give you. more than 
sympathy. Would it he Loo juipfiil to give 
me some |urliculars of the murder??* 

She shuddered quite perceptibly. 

1,1 You must base read all there is to know 
in the newspapers,” she said ; 1 can tell you 
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nothing nif* to. My lai her lefi ns on thru 
dreadful day to attend a Cabinet mating at 
I lo wiling Street, He never returned home. 
Tile police look in vain fur the murderer. 
There stems no motive fur 'the horrible 
i rime father had no enemies." 

I lere the poor girl subbed without 
restraint, *J allowed her grief to have its 
wayTira lew moments, then 1 spoke, 

*' Listen, Vivien*” [*saul ; * l l promise von 
that 1 v^ill not leave a stone unturned to 
jlisenver the man or woman who killed your 
lather, but von must help me by being calm 
and self rollevied, i irief like this is quite 
natural, but it does no good liumyomv Try, 
my dear girl, to eompose yourself. Vuu say 
there was no motive fov the crime,, but surely 
some i m portam memoranda were stolen from 
your lather ? " 

II llrs pocket book in which he often 
made notes was removed, but nothing mure, 
neither Ins watch nor his money. Sureiv, 
nn one would murder him fur the sake uf 
s t curing that pocket hook, Mr. Head?" 

11 It is possible, 11 I answered, gloomily, 
14 Remember that the memoranda contained 
in llie book may have held elm. to Govern¬ 
ment sends, 11 V 

Vivien looked as if she scarcely understood. 
Onre more my thoughts travelled to Mine. 
Koluchy, She was a strange woman she 
dealt in colossal crimes. Her inlhiemv per 
ineaLed society through and through. With 
he* a life more or less was not of the 
slightest consequence. And this terrible 
woman, whom, up to ihe present, the laws 
of Kugland could not touch, was the intimate 
Iriend of the young girl by my side ! 

Vivien moved uneasily, and presently lose. 
11 j am glad you are going to help us," she 
-said, looking at me earnestly. 44 Madame 
docs all she can, but we cannoi have too 
many friends on our side, and we are all 
aware of your wisdom, Mr. Head. Why do 
you not c onsult Madame ? ” 
f shook my head. 

14 lint you are friends, are you not ? 1 told 

her only this morning how I had met you.’' 

£i We art 1 acquaintances, but not friends,” I 

"■•ijisjw 

; ~ i f>Hstonis|i me. ’Wiu cannot imagine 
^ how used she is, ami how; many suggestions 
she thro* out. liy the way, mother and 
I leave 1 iidnu today." 

14 Whence you guinj; ? ’ 1 asked. 

44 Awavcnn here. It is quite too painful 
Uj remait^ny longer in this house. The 
slunk hat completely shattered mother's 
nerves, an<h e now under Mme. Koluehy's 


care. Madame has jusl taken i house in 
the country taile d bmme Manor it is not far 
from our cousins, the I'ilseys -you remember 
them? You met them in llrussets." 

J nodded. * 

“Wearer going lo Knmie Manor to dav," 
continued Vivien, "Of eoiuse wc shalLsee 
no one, but mother will be under the same 
mof with Madame, and thus will have the 
benefit of her treatment dav and night.' 1 

Soon afterwards I touk mii leave. All was 
suspicion and uncouth*, and no definite 
cine had bee n obtained 

About this time 1 begun to In: haunted by 
an air which^iad sprung like a rmjshrc^m 
into jitjpulaTity. It was called the “ Utiern 
Walt/," and it was scarcely possible to pick 
up a dance programme without seeing it. 
There was something fascinating about its 
swinging measure, ils almost dreamy h-train, 
ami its graceful alternations of hariHony and 
unison. No one knew who had really 
composed 11, and still less did anyone for 
a moment dream that its pleasant chords 
contained a dark nr subtle meaning. As 
I listened in it on more than one occasion, 
at more than one concert, 1 little guessed 
all that tile 11 Omen Wall / " would bring forth. 

[ was wailing lor a chic. How could 1 tell 
that all too late, and by such unlikely means, 
it would be put into my hands ? 

A month and oven six weeks went by, and 
although the police wen urn easing in their 
endeavours to gain a Iran of the murderer, 
thev were aliMifuit lv iinsm i v^Jitl. Onc e or 
twice during tins interval I nreiud letters 
from Vivien helamur. She wrote 1 with the 
passion and impetuosity of a very young girl. 
She was anxious about her mother, who was 
growing steadily weaker, and was losing her 
self restraint more and more as the long 
weeks glided by. Mine. Koluchy was anxious 
about her. Madame's medicines, her treat¬ 
ment, her soot lung powers, wen: on this 
occasion di^iium: of results. 

41 Nothing will rest her," said Vivien, in 
conclusion, 11 until the. murderer is diwovored. 
Sin-dreams of him night after night. Luring 
the daytime she is absolute!) silent, or she 
paces the room in i iolenl ^igitatioh, crying 
out to God to help her lo discover him. Oh, 
Mr, Head, what is to be done?' 1 

The chihl’s letters appeale d to me strongly. 
I was obliged lo answer her with extreme 
care, as I knew that Madame would see 
what- 1 wrote*; hyl none the IrhS were all* my 
faculties at work oh her behalf, h'rum linic 
lo time l thought the mysterious blank 
sheet of ^Kiper. Was il possible that it 
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contained a cipher? . Was one of those 
old, incomparable, magnificent, undiscovered 
ciphers which belonged to the' ancient 
Brotherhood really concealed beneath its 
blank s*rfa;e? That blank sheet of paper 
mingled with my dreams and worried me 
during tny wakeful hours. 1 became nearly 
as restless as Vivien herself, and when a 
letter of a more despairing nature than usual 
arrived on a certain morning towards the end 
of February, I feft that I could no longer 
remain inactive, '^yiould answer Vivien’s 
letter in person. To do so I had but to 
accept my standing invitatfin 
to J?itsey Hall. T wrote, there 
fore, to rily friend, I^onardo^ 1 
Fitsey, suggesting that if it 
were convenient to him and 


They come down with me to-night, and I 
trust we shall soon get the necessary clue to 
the capture of the burglars. My fear is that 
if they are not arrested they will try again, for, 
I assure you/he old place is worth robbing. 
But, there, I ought not to worry you about my 
domestic concerns. We shall have a gay 
party on Saturday, for my eldest Ottavio 
comes of age next week, and the event is to 
be celebrated by a bigidance in his honour ” 
“ How arc the Delacours?” I interrupted, 
(1 Vivien keeps Fairly well, but her mother 
is a source of great anxiety Mmc, Kolnchy 


his wife X should like to visit 
them on the following Satur- 

day. , 

The next afternoon Fitsey 
himself called to see me, 

1 received your letter this 
morning, and having to come 
to town to-day, thought I 
would look you up," he cried. 
M I have to catch a train at 
5,30, so cannot stay a minute. 
We shall he delighted to 
welcome you at the Hall. My 
wife and I have never for¬ 
gotten you, # Head. You will 
be; I assure you, a most wel¬ 
come guest. By the way, have 
you heard of our burglary?” 

No,” I answered. 

11 You do not read your- 
papers, then. It is an extra¬ 
ordinary affair—crime seems 
to be in \he very air just now. 
The Hall was attacked by 
burglars last week--a most 
daring and cunningly planned 
affair, Some plate was stolen, 
but the plate-chest, built on 
the newest principles, was \m- 
tampered with. There was a 
desperate attempt made, how¬ 
ever, to get into the large 
drawing-room,'where all our 



valuable curios are kept. Druco, the mastiff, 
who is loose about the house at night, was 
found poisoned outside the drawing-room 
door. Luckily the butler awoke in time, gave 
the- alarm, and the rascals • bolted. • The 
pfflrotry police have been after *them, and in 
4 «tpair 1 have come up to Scotland Yard and 
engaged a couple of their besit detectives* 


and Vivien are constant guests I the Hall: 
The Delacours fetura, to townpefore the 
dance, but Madame will attend f It will be 
an honour and a great attract tp have 
such a lioness for F the occaau* 4 Do you 
know her, Head ? She is ^whaTming, 1 * 

* “ I have met her, n I replied./ 

T Ah I that is capital ; you si she are just 
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the sort to hit it off. It is nil right; then, and 
we shall expect yon, A good* train leans- 
Charing Cross at 4 *30. I will send the trap 
to meet you." 

“Thank you," 1 answered *“ I shall-ho 
glad to come to Filsey Hall, hut 1 do not 
know that I ran stay as long as the night of 
the dance.". 

“Ogee we get you info our dutches, 
Hoatl, we won’t lil*yr>upgo ; m* young people 
are all aiJMous to renew their luquaitUnmv 
with you. Don't you remember little Antonia 
- - my pretty songstress, as [ rail Iht ? Vivien, 
loo, talks of you as one of her greatest friend', 
Foor child ! I pity her from my heart. Si e 
is a sweet, gentle girl ■ but such a shock as 
she has sustained may Jeavo its maik for life. 
Poor Delacour the very host of min. The 
fact is this: 1 should like to postpone the 
rftince on account of the Nrlacours, although 
they arc very distant cousins: hut Olluvib 
(mlycon.es of age unco in his life, and, under 
I he circumstances, we feel that we must go 
through with if. Ton my word, Head, when 
1 think of that poor child and her mother, 1 
have little heart for festivities, However, 
that is neither here nor there- W' shall expect 
yon on Saturday." 'V 

As Fitscy spoke, he look up his hat. 

“ I must be cJT now," he said “ for t have 
lo meet the two detectives at Charing ('r< :s 
hy appointment." 

O11 the following Saturday, the 271I1, I 
nrriftxl at Filsey l [all, where a warm welcome 
awaited me. Thu dance was to he on the 
following Tuesday, the 2ml of March. There 
was a large house party, nnd ihc late burglary 
was still the topic of conversation. 

After dinner, wlu-n the ladies had left llu- 
dining-room, [ J ilsey and 1 drew' our (hairs 
together, and presently the conversation 
drifted lo Mrs. Delaeour, the mvMerimis 
murder, and Mine, Koluehy. 

“The police are compk tely nonplussed," 
said I’itsey. fl I doubt if tire man who com¬ 
mitted that rascally etime will ever ITt* 
brought to justice. I was smoking to Madame 
□n the subject to-day, and although she was 
very hopeful when she first arrived at Fro me 
Manor, she is now almost inclined to agree 
the way, Mfs. Dclaeour's Male 

most alarming she loses strength hour by 
hour." 

“ 1 ran quite understand that," l replied. 
"If the murderer were discovered it would 
l>e an immense retief to fier." 

“ So Madame says. I know she is terribly 
anxious about her patient* ISy the way, 
knowing that she was an acquaintance of 
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yours, 1 asked her here to-night, hut un- 
I or innately she had another, engagement 
which she could not postpone* What a 
wonderfully well-informed woman she is! 
She spent hours at the Hall this Homing 
examining my curios; she gave me informa¬ 
tion about some of them which was news to 
mo, but she has been many times now round 
my collection. It is a positive treat to talk 
with anyone so intelligent, and if she were 
not so keen alx>ut my Venetian goblet —" 
"What!" I intcrrpp*&S “the goblet you 
spoke to me abouUih Brussels, the one which 
has been in ymuJIamily since 1500?" 

“The same^he answered, nodding his 
head, au<l lowering his voice a trifle. “ It has 
been in the family, as you say, since 1500. 
Madame has shown had taste in the matter, 
and I am surprised at her." 

“ I'ray explain yourself,'' I said, 

<1 S 1 h? first saw it last November, \\hen she 
came here with the Delacours. 1 shall never 
Turgot her start of astonishment. She stood 
perfectly still for at least two minutes, gazing 
at it without speaking. When she turned 
round at last she was as white as a ghost, and 
asked me where I got it from. I told her, 
and she offered me ^,bo,oeo for it on the 
s| ot." 

“A large figure,’' 1 remarked* 

11 I was much annoyed," ■■onlimied Fitscy, 
"and told her L would not sell it at any 
priced' 

“ Did she give any reason for wishing to 
obtain it?” 

“Yes, she said she bad a gobli t very like it 
in her own collection, and wished to pur¬ 
chase this one in order lo complete one of 
the most unique collections of old Venetian 
glass in Fnglund. The woman must be 
fabulously rich, of even her paSsion for 
curios would 110L induce her to offer so pre¬ 
posterous a sum. Since her residence at 
Fro me Manor she has been constantly here, 
and still takes, l can sec, the deepest interest 
in the goblet, often remarking about it., Shu 
says it has got a remarkably pure musical 
note, very clear and distinct, but come, 
Head, you w ould like to see it. W? will go 
into the drawing-room, and I will show’ it to 
you.” ' 1 

As Fitscy spoke Ire-rose and led me through 
the great central hall into die inner drawing- 
mom, a colossal apartment supported by . 
('orinlhran pillars and magnificently deco 
raU*J. 1 4 o 

“As you know, ‘the goblet has been in 01F 
family for many centuries," he went on, “and 
wc cad it, from Uhkmd’s ballad of the old 
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Cumberland tradition, ‘The Luck of Fitsoy 
Hall/ You know i-ongfrHow’s translation, 
of course? Here it is, Head. Is it not a 
wonderfqj piece of work ? Have a dose look 
at it, it is worth examining.'’ 

The gbblet in- question stood about frfL 
fro rtf the ground on a pedestal of solid mala¬ 
chite, which was placed in a niche in the wall. 
One glance was sufficient to show me that it 


work were chipped off the liters "would be 
plainly visible. The cup itself was supported 
on an open-work stem richly gilt and enamelled 
with coloured Jiligrec work, the whole sup¬ 
ported again on a base set with opal, agate, 
lapis lazuli, turquoise, and pearl. From the 
centre of the nip, and in reality supporting 
it, was a central column of pale green glass 
which bore what t was apparently some heValdic 
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was a gem of art. The cup, which was gin. in 
diameter, was made of thin glass of a pale ruby 
colour. Some mystical tetters were etched 
pit the outside of the glass, smgll portions of " 
#bich could only be seen, for screening (Bern 
Srbm any closer interpretation was some twisted 
thney work, often to lie observed on old Vene¬ 
tian (jobtets. if by any chancy this fancy - 


design. Stepping up close I tapped the cup*' 
gently with my finger. It gave out, as Fitsey 
had described, a note of music 'singularly 
sweet and clear, 1 then proceeded F> examine 
the stem, and saw at once that the "design 
formed a row of separate crowns. Scarcely 
knowing why, I counted them* There V t*ere 
Mw/ A queer suspicion crept over me, 
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The sequence of late events passed rapidly 
through my mind, and a strange relationship 
between circumstances apparently having no 
connection began to appear** I turned to 
Pitsey. 

“Can you tell me how this goblet came 
into your possession ?” I asked* 

“ Certain ly/ J he replied; “ the legend which 

attached to the gob|pt is this* We are, as 
you know, descended from an old Italian 
family, the Pizzis, our present name being 
merely an Anglicized corruption of the 
Italian* My children and I still bear Italian 
Christian names, as you know, and our love 
for the old country amounts almost to a 
passion. The Pizzis .were great people in 
Venice in the sixteenth century ; at that tjme 
the city had an immense fame for its beautiful 
^glass, the manufacturers forming a guild, and 
the secret be 1 ng jcalously kept. It was during 
this time that Catherine dc Medici by her 
arbitrary and tyrannical administration roused 
the opposition of a Catholic party, at whose 
head was the Duke of Alen^on, her own fourth 
son* Among the Duke's followers was my 
ancestor, Giovanni Pizzi. It was discovered 
that an order had been sent by'Catherine de 
Medici to one of the manufacturers at 
Venice to construct that very goblet which 
you see there. After its construction it 
was for some secret purpose sent to the 
laboratory of an alchemist in Venice, where 
it was seized by Giovanni Pizzi, and has 
been handed down in our family ever 
since.” 

“Hut what is the meaning of the seven 
crowns on the stem ? ” I asked. 

“That I cannot tell* They have probably 
no special significance.” 

I thought otherwise, but kept my ideas to 
myself* 

We turned away. A beautiful young voice 
was filling the old drawing-room with sweet¬ 
ness. I went up to the piano to listen to 
Antonia Pitsey, while she sang an Italjim 
song as only one who Rad Italian blood in 
her veins could. 

Antonia was a beautiful girl, dark, with 
luminous eyes and ah air of distinction about 

“ I wish you would tell me something about 
‘your friend Vivien,” I said^as she rose from 
the piano. 

“ Oh, Mr. Head, I am so unhappy about 
her,” was the low repl£ “ I see her very 
often—she is altogether changed; and as.'tb 
Mrs. Delacour, the shock haf been so sudden, 
so terrible, that I doubt if -she will evfer 
recover. Mr, Head, I am so glad you have 


come. Vivien constantly speaks of you. She 
wants to see you to-morrow. 1 ' 

“Is she coming here? ” 

“ No, but you can meet her in the park. 
She has sent you a message. To-morrow is 
Sunday* Vivien is not going to churtli. May 
I take you to the rendezvous ? ” * 

I promised, and soon afterwards the even¬ 
ing came to an end. 

That night I was haunted by three main 
thoughts : The old ^t^an legend of the 
goblet; the scveiy efowns, symbolic of the 
brotherhood of tffe Seven Kings; and, finally, 
Madame's when she first saw it, #nd 

her strong jMire to obtain it. I wondered 
had the burglary been committed at her 
instigation* Sleep I could not, my brain was 
too active and busy. I was certain there was 
mischief ahead, but try as I would I could 
only Ipse myself in strange conjectures. 

The following day I met Miss Delacour, as 
arranged, in the park* Antonia brought me 
to her, and then left ns together* 'Hie young 
girl’s worn face, the pathetic expression in 
her large grey eyes, her evident nervousness 
and want of self-control all appealed to me 
to a terrible degree. She asked me eagerly 
if any fresh clue had teen obtained with 
regard to the murderer* Lshook my head. 

“ If something is not done soon, mother 
will lose her senses,” she remarked, “Even 
Mine* Koluchy is in despair about her. All 
her ordinary modes of treatment fail in t 
mother’s case, and the strangest thing is that - 
mother has begun to take a most queer and 
unaccountable dislike to Madame herself. 
She says that Madame’s presence in the room 
gives her an uncontrollable feeling of nervous- : 
ness. This has become so had that mother 
and I return to town to-morrow; nry cousin's 
house is too gay for us at present, and mother 
refuses to stay any longer under Mine. 
Kohichy’s roof.” 

" liut why?” I asked. 

•"That I cannot explain to you* Tor my 
part, I think Madame one of the best women 
on earth. She has been kindness itself to us, 
and I do not know what we should hjve done J 
without her.” 

I did not speak, and Vivieft continued, after; 
a pause ij 

“ Mother’s conduct makes Madam*- 
strangely unhappy. She told me so* and -fi 
pity p her from my heart. We had a long taljfc, 
on the subjact yesterday. That was jus^ 
beiore she began'to s[>eak of the goblet, atwf 
before Mr, l^wisham arrived*' 1 | 

“ Mr* Lewisham—'who is he ?” I asked* Jjj 
. * 4 A great friend of Madame’s* He^comesti 
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to see her almost daily* He is very handsome, 
and I like him, but I did not know she was 
expecting him yesterday. She and I were in 
the drawing room. She spoke of mother, and 
then allfided to the goblet, the one at the 
Hall. You have seen it, of course, Mr* 
He?d?” 

X nodded I was too much interested to 
interrupt the girl by words. 

“My cousins call it ‘The Luck of I’itscy 
Hall. 1 Wdl t Madapte lias sot her heart on 
obtaining it, and slit Va, gone to the length 
of offering Cousin Lcoiuhdo ten thousand 
pounds for it” \ 

((r Mr. Pitsey told me kStnight that 
Madame had offered an enormous sum for 
the vase," l said ; “ but it is use- 
less, as lie has no intention of 
selling,” 

“I told Madame so,” replied 
Vivien. t* I know well what value * 
my cousins place upon the old 
glass. I believe they think that 
their luck would really ^o if any¬ 
thing happened to it.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” I replied, 
involuntarily; “it is a perfect 
gem of its kind.” 

“X know! I know! T never 
saw Madame so excited and un¬ 
reasonable about anything. She 
begged of me to use my influence 
to try and get my cousin to let 
r her have it. When I assured her 
that it was useless, she looked 
more annoyed than 1 hail ever 
seen her* She took up a book, 
and pretended to read. I went 
and sat behind one of the cur¬ 
tains, near a window. The next 
moment Mr, Lewisham was 
announced. He came eagerly up 
1 to Madame—1 dan J t think he 


else? I allude to Madame’s anxiety to obtain 
the old goblet. There may be nothing in 
what 1 ask, or there may be much. Will 
you do this ? ” 

“Of course! will. How queer you look!” 

1 made no remark, and soon afterwards 
took my leave of her. 

Late'that same evening, Antcfhia IMsey 
received a note from Vtvjen* in whidi 
said that Mmo! Koluchy, her mother, and 
herself were reluming to town by un early 
train the following morning. The Helacours 
did not intend to come back to Fro me 
Manor, hut Madame would do so on Tuesday 
in order to be in time for the dance. She 
was going to town now in order to lie present 


saw me. 

"‘Well!* he cried: 


* weu i he cried ; any suc¬ 
cess ? Have you secured it yet ? 

If you have, we arc absolutely 
safe. Has that child helped you? ’ 

w I guessed that they were talking about me, 
and started up and disclosed myself. Madame 
did not take the slightest notice, hut she 
motioned to Mr, Lewisham to cotne into 
another room. What can it all mean, Mr. 
.Head?” 

“That I cannot tell you, Vivip ; but may 
■ I ask you one thing ? ” * 

“Certainly you may.” * ' 

“Will you promise me to keep what you 
jyjive jgst told me a secret from everybody 
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at an early performance of “ For the Crown,” 
at the Lyceum, having secured a 1*^3 lb- 
grand tier for the occasion. ^ 

This note was cpmmented on without any 
special interest being attached to it, hut rest¬ 
less already, I now quickly made up mi'mind. 
X also would go up to town on UK'r.vhowirig 
day; I also would return to Vitscy Hall in 
time for the dance. 

Accordingly, at an early hour onthefoUow* 
ing day T (bund myself in X)ufrayerV office, . 
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“I tell ^ t qu what it is/’ 1 said, “there is 
some plot deeper than we think brewing, 
Madame took Frame Manor after the 
murder of Dclacour. She would not do so 
without a purpose. She is willing to spend 
ten thousand pounds in order to secure a 
goblet of old Venetian glass, which is 011c of 
the curios* at Pitsey Hall, A man called 
who doubtless bears another alias, 
is in he/ confidence? Madame returns to 
town to-iiight with a definite motive, I have 
jiot the slightest doubt.” 

11 This is all very well, Norman,” replied 
Dufruyer, “ but what we want are facts. You 
will lose your senses if yon go on building up 
fantastic ideas. Madame comes up to town 
and is going to the Lyceum ; at least, so you 
tell me?” 

“Yes." 

“ And you mean to follow her to sec if sin; 
lias any designs on Forbes Robertson or Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell ?” 

*' T mean to follow her,” I replied, gravely. 
"I mean to see what sort of man Lewisham 
is. It is possible that I may have seen him 
before.” 

\ >u fray or shrugged his sbouMe. rand turned 
away somewhat impatiently. As hV^lid so a 
wild thought suddenly struck me. 

“What would you say/’ I cried, £1 if I 
suggested an idea to force Madame to divulge 
some due to us ? ” 

“My dear Norman, I should say that your 
fancier are getting the letter of your reason, 
that is all." 

“Now listen,” I said. I sal down beside 
1)ufray er. “I have an idea wliieh may 
serve us well. It is, of course, a ban? 
chance, and if you like you may call it 
the conception of a madman. Madame goes 
to the Lyceum to-night. She occupies a 
box on the grand tier, I11 all probability 
I^wisham will accompany her, Dnfrayer, 
you and I will also be at the theatre, and, 
if possible, we will take a box on the second 
tier exactly opposite ttf hers, 1 will bring 
Robertson, the Principal of the new deaf and 
dumb college, with me. I happen to know 
him welt.” 

Djtp^siir stared at me ( with some alarm in 
' Titf Taco. 

* “Don't you see?” I *yent on, excitedly. 
“ Robertson is a master of the art of tip 
language. \\ r c will keep him in the back of 
the box. About the middle of the play, and 
in one of the intervals when the electric light 
is full on, wo will send a note to Madame’tf 
box saying that the cipher on the blank sheet 
of paper has been read. The note will pre¬ 


tend to be an anonymous warning to her. We 
shall watch her, ami by means of Robertson 
hear—yes, hear -what she says, Robertson 
will watch her through opm-glasses\ and he 
will be able to understand every wont she 
speaks, just as you or 1 could if wo were in 
her box beside her. The whole thing -is a 
bare chance, 1 know, but we may learn some¬ 
thing by taking her unsuspecting and 
unawares,” 

Dufruycr thought fqy\a minute, then he 
sprang to his feet, . ■** * 

“ MagnilieeutJ '* he cried. “Head, you 
are an exlraorifiiary man ■ It is a unique 
idea. I will^ o(T to the box-o1hee at dnee 
and lake a tmx if possible opposite Madame, 
or, failing that, the best seats we ran get. 1 
only hope you can secure Robertson. CJbto 
his house at once ami offer him any fee he 
wants. This is detection carried Jto a fine 
art wfth a vengeance. If successful, I shall 
class you as the smartest criminal agent of 
the day. We both meet at the Lyceum at 
a quarter to eight. Now, there is not a 
moment to lose." 

I drove down to Robertson’s house in 
ISrompton, found him at home, and told him 
my wish, 1 strongly impressed upon him 
that if he would help he would'be aiding in 
the cause of justice. He became keenly 
interested, entered fully into the situation, 
ami refused to accept any fee. 

At the appointed hour we rm-t Dnfrayer at 
the theatre door, and learned that he had 
secured a Imx on the second tier directly 
opposite Mine. Koluchys box on the grand 
dvr 1 had arranged to have my letter sent 
by a messenger at ten oYlock. 

We took our seats, and a few moments later 
Mine. Koluchy, in rose-coloured velvet and 
bla/.ing with diamonds, accompanied liy a 
tall, dark, clean-shaven man, entered her box. 

I drew txick into th£ shadow of my own box 
and watched her. She bowed to one or two 
acquaintances in the stalls, then sat down, 
leaning her arm on the plush-covered edge of 
her box. 

Robertson never look his eyes off her, 
anti T felt reassured as fie repeated to us 
the chance bits of conversation that he 
could catch between'her anti her companion. - 

'I’liu play began,’and a-few minutes past? 
ten, in one of the intervals, I saw Madame 
turn and receive my note, with a slight gesture^ 
of surprise. # She tore it open,'and her face j 
patted perceptibly. Robertson, as I *had; 
instructed him/ sat in front of me — his 
opera-glasses were fixed on the faces 
Madame and, her companion, I wwtchi , 
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Madame as she read the note; she then 
handed it to Lewisham, who read it also. 
They looked at each other* and I saw 
Madame^ lips moving. Simultaneously, 
Robertson began to make the Mowing 
report verbatim : - 

“Yot/i'otWp . * . . some (rick .... quite safe 
. . . . gotrfei. . , * key to cipher . , , . to-mornm* 
night." Then followed a pause. '* Life and 
death to us . Signed .... My mme." 

There was anutl^Mong pause, and I saw ' 
Madame twist the p^iftjiervoudy in her 
lingers. I looked at Dufrafrr, onr eyes nu t. 


But lo- morrow night! To-morroW night 
was the night of the great dance at Pitsey 
Mall, and Madame was to be there. The 
reasoning was.so obvious that the chain of 
evidence / struck Dufrayer and me simuh 
tancously. 

We immediately left the theatre. There 
was one thing to be done, and that without 
delay. I must catch Jthe-'first train ih*foe: 
morning to Pitsey Hall; examine the goblet 
afresh, tell Pitsey everything, arid thus 
secure and protect the goblet from harm. 
If possible, I would myself discover the 




*' I HlAUAllii'S X.U'S mqyim;." 


My heart was beating. His face had become 
drawn and grey. The ghastly truth and its 
explanatipn were slowly sealing their impress 
on our brains. The darkness of doubt hul 


,lifted, the stunrttng truth was dear, 'Hie 
^paper which had defied us was a cipher 
■written by Madame in her own name, and 
^doubtless implicated her with Dducour’.s 
1 purder. Her anxiety to secure the goblet 
fas very obvious. In some c subtle way, 
^pded down, doubtless, through generations, 
; goblet once in the possesion of the 
.^fefent Brotherhood held the key of the 
Tddttipher. 


key to the cipher, which, inthe event of 
our discovering a method of rendering 
it visible, would place Madame in a 
felon's duck and see the end of the 
Brotherhood. « s 

At ten o'clock the following morning T* 
readied Pitsey Hall. When I arrived I found, 
as I expected, the house in more or less 
confusion. Pitsey was busily engaged super¬ 
intending artengemtfits and directing the 
servants in their work. Jt was some' little 
time before I could see hffifl alone. 

“ What & the matter, my dear Mow?” he 
said . f I am very busy riow.H 
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li (!ome*in(o the library am] 1 will tell you," 
[ replied 

As soon as ever we were alone 1 unfolded 
my story. Hardened by years of contact with 
the world it was difficult to startle or shake 
the composure of I.Leonardo l’itsey, and be¬ 
fore I had finished niy strange tale I could 
see from hiS expression the difficulty I should 
lTM#-iit convincing Jitm of the^truth* 

“ I ha^e had my suspicions for a long 
time, HJ 1 fluid, in conclusion* '* These are not 
the first dealings I have had with Mine* 
Koluchy* Hitherto she has eluded all my 
efforts to get her within the arm of the law, 
but I believe her time is near. I’itsev, your 
goblet is in danger. You will remove it to 
some place of safety?”' 

“Remove the luck of I'itscy Hall on file 
night when my boy comes of' age ! " replied 
hlsev, frowning as lie spoke* “ It is gond of 
you to be interested, Head ; but really well, 
I never knew you were such an imaginative 
man! As to any accident taking place to¬ 
night, that is quite outside the realms of 
probability* The band will lie placed in front 
of the goblet, and it is impossible for any¬ 
thing to happen to it, as none of the dancers 
can come near it. Now, have you anything 
more to say ?* 

"1 beg of you to be guided by me and to 
put the goblet into a place of safety,” I 
repeated. fi You don’t suppose I would try 
to jeare you with a cock-aiul-lnill story. 
There is reason in what I say* I know that 
woman ; my uneasiness is far more than due 
to mere imagination*’ 1 

“ To please you, Head, I will place two of 
my footmen beside the goblet during the 
dance, in order to prevent the slightest chance 
of anyone approaching it. There, will that 
satisfy you ? ” 

I was obliged to bow my acquiescence, and 
Pitsey soon left me in order to attend to his 
multifarious duties, 

I spent nearly an hour that morning 
examining the goblet afresh. The mystical 
writing on the cup, concealed by the open¬ 
work de.sign, engrossed my most- ca refu 1 
attention, but so well were the principal 
letter^'freak'd by the outside ornaments, 
:ii'uT could make nothing of them* Was I, 
"after all, entirely mistaken, or did this 
beautiful work of art contain hidden within 
i tself the p owe r fo r w t h i eh I longed, the 
strange key to the mysterious - paper which 
would convict Mme* Koluchy of a capital 
charge? • / 

The evening came at last, and about nine 
o'clock the guests began to arrive* The first 
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dance had hardly come loan end before Mine* 
Koluchy appeared on the scene* She wore 
a dress of moth of silver, and her appearance 
caused an almost imperceptible lull in the 
dancing and conversation* As she walked 
slowly up the great drawing-room, onlhe arm 
of a comity magnate, all eyes turned*to 
look at her. She passed me with a hardening 
a Unit the corners of her mouth, as she 
acknowledged my bow, and 1 fancied 1 saw 
her eyes w ander in the dk^rtion of the goblet 
at the other end o f die A)om* Soon after¬ 
wards Antonia Tibiey came to my side. 

“How beauritfil everything is,” she said. 
“Did yon cnlir see anyone look qmte'so 
lovely as Madame? Her dress to-night gives 
her a regal appearance* Have you seen our 
dance programme? The * (Jueen Waltz ’ will 
be played just after sup]ier." 

“ So you have lallen a victim to the popular 
taste?*’ I answered. “ 1 hear that waltz every¬ 
where. 1 ’ 


li Hut you don’t know who has composed 
it ?” said the girl, with an arch look* “ Now, 
l don't mind confiding in you -it is Mine. 
Koluchy.” 

1 could not help starting. 

“ 1 was unaware that she was a musician,” 

1 remarked. 

“She is, and a most accomplished one* 
We have included the wall/ in our programme 
by her special request* 1 am so glad; it is 
the most lively and inspiriting air I ever 
danced to. 1 ' 

Antonia was called away, and l leant ■ 
against the wall, too ill at ease to dance or 
lake any active ]>art in the revels of the hour, 1 
'1'he moments flew by, and at last the festive 
and brilliant notes of the “tjueen Waltz” 
sounded on my ears. Couples came throng¬ 
ing into the ballroom as soon as this 
most fascinating melody was heard. To 
listen to its seductive measures was enough 
to nuke the feet lingle and the heart 
bciit* Once again l watched Mine. Koluchy 
as she moved through the throng. 

OLlavio Hitsey, the hero of the evening, 
was now her partner, 'There was a slight. 
colour in her usually pale cheeks* and l 
had never seen her look *more beautiful* x 
I was standing-not far from the band, ant^.a 
could not help noticing how the dominant^ 
note, repeated in two lurs wl;en all thfiv 
instruments played together in unison, rarigv 
out with a recuLiar and almost passionate 
insistence. Suddenly, without a napmdhtV 
warning, and with a dap that struck the 
dancers motionless, a loud crash rang through/] 
•the room. The music instantly oeaserj- , 
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and the priceless heirloom of the Poseys’ lay 
in a thousand silvered splinters on the 
polished floor. There was a pause of 
absolute silence, followed by a sharp cry 
from our host, and then a hum of voices 
as the dancers hurried towards the scene of 
the disa&ter. The consternation and dismay 
were indescribable. Pitsey, with a face like 
death, was gazing horror-struck at the ruins of 
this old family treasure. The two footmen, who 
had been standing under the pedestal, looked 
as if they had been^Lfeudc by an unseen hand. 
Pushing my way almost Y^ughly through the 
crowded throng I reached mfcspul. Nothing 
remained but the stem nudj^yellcd base of 
the goblet, which still kept their place on the 
malachite stand. 

Silent and gazing at the Lhruug as one in 
a dream stood Mme, Kohichy. Antonia had 
crept up dose 

to her father; * , 


my capacity for speech, 1 saw a senant 
gathering up the fragments. The evening 
was ended, and the party gradually broke up. 
To go on dancing would have beet) im¬ 
possible, * 

It was not till some hours afterwards that 
the whole Satanic scheme burst upon me, 
Thu catastrophe admitted of but one emana¬ 
tion. Thu dominant note, repeated in tivo 
liars when all the instruments played together 
in unison, must have been the noty accord¬ 
ant with that of the cup of the goblet, and by 
the well known law-s of acoustics, when so 
played it shuttered the goblet. 

NeM day there was an effort made to piece 
together the shattered fragments, but some 
were missing - how removed, by whom taken, 
nomine could ever telL ISeyond doubt the 
characters cunningly concealed by the open- 

work patierrr 
contained the 


her face was 
as white as her 
white dress, 

K The Luck 
of Pitsey Hall/’ 
she mufmured, 
“and on this 
night of all 
nights 1" 

As for me, 1 
felt my brain 
almost reeling 
with cvcitV 
menl. Pur the 
moment the 
thoughts which 
surged through 
it mi m bed 



key to the 
cipher. Hut 
once a ga i n 
Madame had 
escaped. The 
ingenuity, the 
genius, of the 
woman pin red 
her beyond 
tire ordinary 
consequences 
of crime. 

[Je lacuur’s 
murder still 
remains un¬ 
avenged. Will 
the truth ever 
come to light ? 
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Glimpses of Nature . 

x.— British bloodsuckers. 

Bv Grant Allen. 


WRITE this title with peculiar 
pl&isufe, bectuse it is so nice 
to be able for once to apply it 
literally. With its figurative 
use I am already too familiar. 
Insome of our tropical colonics 
the free-born Britons who are sent out in the 
Government employment to protect the 
natives or the coolies or the negroes, as the 
case may be, from our aggressive brethren, 
are commonly known to their planter neigh - 
“hours as N British bloodsuckers apparently 
because, like most other members of 
Civil services elsewhere (except the Turkish), 
they get paid for their services. This use 
of the phrase is so well known to me, 
even as applied to myself, that I rejoice 
in being able to employ it here, with¬ 
out political prejudice of any sort, with 
reference to the habits of the mosquito and 
the horse-fly. Nobody, I suppose, Is inter¬ 
ested to deny that mosquitoes and horse¬ 
flies do suck blood ; nobody feels the faintest 
sympathy for the misdeeds of those sanguinary 
and unpleasant creatures. Now, it is always 
defightful to find a lawful outlet for our evil 
passions : all the world turns out to hunt a 
mad dog. I love to flick the heads off tall 
thistles with my stick as 1 pass, and salve my 
scruples with the thought that they are the 
deadly 'enemies of the agricultural interest. 
If there were no thistles, there would be 
nothing in the shape of a large and con¬ 
spicuous flower whose head one could knock 
off with a clear conscience. 

But at the very outset, I foresee a destruc¬ 
tive criticism. H The mosquito/ 1 you will say, 
11 is not a Brithh bloodsucker.' 1 Pardon me; 
there, you labour under a misapprehension. 
Everybody knows that we have gnats in 
England. Well, a gnat is a mosquito and 
a mosquho is a gnat Like our old friend, 
^utoncVX’Iay, they are the same gentleman 
under two different aliases. Or, rather, since 
it is only the female insect that bites, 
and only the bite that much concerns 
humanity, I ought perhaps to say the same 
lady. The difference of name is a mere 
question of nomenclature, and also.(as with 
many other aliases) a question of where we 
happen to meet them. When we see a 
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mosquito in England, we call him or her a 
gnat; when we see a gnat in Italy or Egypt, 
we call him or her a mosquito. But, as this 
is a fundamental poml*tc>our subject, I think 
we had better clear it up once far all before 
we go any father. It is not much use 
talking about" mosquitoes unless we realty 
decide wluft particular creature it is that we 
are talking about. 

There is not one kind of gnat, or one kind 
of mosquito, but several kinds of them ; and 
both names are loosely applied in conversa¬ 
tion to cover a large variety of related small 
flics, almost all of them members of the 
genus Cule\. 'Hie one point of similarity 
between the whole lot lies in the fact 
that they all suck blood ; whenever we 
light upon a blood sucking culex in Eng¬ 
land we say it is a gnat; while whenever 
we light upon one in any other part of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, (Jr America, we say it 
is a mosquito. That is just a piece of our 
well-known British arrogance ; we will not 
admit that there are such venomous beasts as 
mosquitoes in England, and therefore, when 
we find them, we call them by another name, 
and fancy we have got rid of them. As a 
matter of fact, mosquitoes of one sort or 
another occur in most countries, if not in all 
the world; they arc most numerous, it is 
true, in the tropics and in warm districts 
generally ; but they also abound ip Canada, 
Siberia, Russia, and I-apland. Even ii> the 
Arctic regions, they come out in swarms during 
the short summer; -and wherever ponds or 
stagnant waters abound in Einland or Alaska, 
they bite quite as successfully and indus¬ 
triously while they last as in Ceylon or 
Jamaica. At least a hundred and fifty kinds 
arc “known to science/ 1 and of these, no 
fewer than thirty-five occur in Europe. We 
have nine in Britain. Most of the European 
species bite quite har'd enough to be popularly , 
ranked as mosquitoes: the remainder any 
called by the general and indefinite name OH 
flies—a vague term which covers as large attj 
acreage of evil as charity. ^ 

in hot suifimers, you will often read in the : 
papers a loud complaint that “mosquitoes/ 
have made their appearance in England/^ 
most often in the neighbourhood pf tha^ 
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London docks; and this supposed* 
importation of venomous foreign 
insects is usually set down to the 
arrival of some steamer from Bom¬ 
bay or New Orleans. The papers 
might almost as well chronicle the 
" arrival” of the cockroach or of 
the common house-fly. There are 
always mosquitoes in England; and 
they bite worse in very hot weather. 
Occasionally, no dopbt, some stray 
Mediterranean or ^A^erican gnat, 
rather hungrier than our Iwn, does 
come over in water in tha larval 
form and effect a lodgmeht in 
ljondon for a week or two; but 
only a skilled entomologist could 
distinguish him from one of our 
own breeds, after careful examina¬ 
tion. Let it be granted then, as 
Euclid §ays, that there is no essential dif¬ 
ference between a gnat and a mosquito, and 
let us admit that the same name is applied in 
both cases to a large variety of distinct hut 
closely related species. After which prelimi¬ 
nary clearing of the ground, we will proceed 
quietly to the detailed description of one 
such typical bloodsucker. 

The mosquito is in a certain. sense an 
amphibious animal; that is to say, during 
the course of its life, it has tried both land 
and water. It begins existence as an aquatic 
creature^ anc^only steps ashore at last to fly 
in the open air when it has arrived at its 
adult form and days of discretion. The 
mother mosquito, flitting in a cloud-like 
swarm of her kind, haunts for the most 
part moist and watery spots in thick 
woods or marshes, and lays her tiny eggs 
on the surface of some pool or stagnant 
watpr. They are deposited one by one, and 
then glued together with a glutinous secretion 
into a little raft or boat, shown in No. i, 
which floats about freely on the pond or 
puddle. It looks just like the conventional 
representations of the lf ark of bulrushes” 
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provided for the infant Mnses. An indus¬ 
trious mother will lay some two or three 
hundred such eggs in a season, so that wc 
need not wonder at the great columns of 
mosquitoes that often appear in damp places 
in summer. No. 2 shows the same raft seen 
from above, and excellently illustrates its 
admirabJjj boat - shaped or saucer - shaped 
construction. 

After a boat three days 1 time, the eggs 
begin to hatch, and the active little larvae 
escape, wriggling, into the water. No. 3 , 
which is enlarged forty diameters, exhibits 
the stages of the hatching process. A 4oit 
of lid or door at the lower end of the floating 
egg opens downward into the water, and the 
young mosquito slides off with a jerk of the 
tail into its native marshes. Almost every¬ 
body who has travelled in Asia, Africa, or 
America must be familiar with these little 
brown darting larvae, which occur abundhntly 
in the soft water in jugs and wash-hand 
basins. Brown, 1 say roughly, because they 
look so at a casual glance; but if you 
examine them more closely you will sec that 
thky are rather delicately green, and often 
mottled. It is not easy to catch 
them, however, so quickly do they 
wriggle; you try to put your hand 
on them, and they sli p thr ough 
your fingets; you have c3T!§FtP>Hi£ 
now, and, hi presto 3 before you 
know it,' he is twirling off to the 
other side and disporting, himself 
gaily in aquatic gambols.* . : 

Ncverthdess, he is a* creatbre 
well worth observing, this larva. 
Get him still under the microscope 
(which is no easy matter — to 
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insure it, you must supply him with only the 
tiniest possible drop of water) and you 
will then perceive that he has a distinct 
head, with two large dark eyes, and that 
behind it comes a 


lents of* hands with which the larva feeds 
himself. They vibrate ceaselessly. 

At the opposite end of the body, you 
will observe, there are two other organs* 
both equally interesting. One qf them, 
which goes straight up to the surface of 
the water, and protrudes above ii^ is the 
larva's breathing-tube; for the mosqttito 
breathes, at this stage, not with his head 
but with his tail; this ingenious mechanism 
I will explain further presently. The other 
organ, which in the, illustration (No. 4) 
goes off to the left, and has four loose 
ends visible, serves its owner as a fin and 
rudder. It is the chief organ of locomo¬ 
tion the mr or screw by whose means the 
larva darts with lightning speed through 
the water, and alters his direction with such 
startling rapidity. You will note that it 
is not unlike the screw of a steamer, and it 
answers for the animal the same general 
purpose. How effectual it is as* a loco¬ 
motive device everylwdy knows who has 
once tried chivvying a few healthy mosquito 
larva: round the brimming sea of his bed¬ 
room basin. 

The breathing-tube deserves a little longer 
notice. By its means 


globular body, and then 
a tail of several quickly- 
moving segments. No. 4 
is a portrait, of the larva 
in his full-grown stage, 
near the surface of the 
water. He is about 
half an inch long, and 
nimble as a squirrel. 
You will observe on his 
head a sort of big mous¬ 
tache, set with several 
smatter bristles. This 
moustache (which con¬ 
sists for science of a 
pair of mandibles) is 
kept always in constant 
and rapid motion ; its a 
use is'to create an eddy 
or continuous current 
of water; which brings 
very tiny animals and 
Other objects of food 
within reach of the vo¬ 
racious larva's mouth; 
for young or old, your 
mosquito is invariably 
a hungry subject. In - 
point of fact, you may 
say that these hairy 
organs are the equiva¬ 



air is conveyed direct 
into the in tern al air- 
channels of the insect, 
which do not form 
lungs, but ramify like 
arteries All over the 
body. Wo carry our 
blood to the lunga to 
be aerated ; the insects 
carry the oxygen to the 
blood. To take in air, 
the larva frequently 
rises to nea» the sur¬ 
face, as you see ^lim 
doing in No. 4; then « 
he stands on his head, 
cocks up his tail, and 
pushes out his air-tube. 
Indeed, when at rest 
this is his usual attitude. 
No. 5, which, gf course, 
is very highly magnified, 
shows* his tail in the/ 
act of taking in a gCKwfc 
gulp x>f oxygen. Tfyj| 
little valves, or doorv| 
which cover the aif£ 
tube are here opened' 
radially, and the larta; 
is breathing. To the* 
right you see the 1 . 
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position of the tube after he ha f s taken in 
a long draught of air (just like a whale or a 
porpoise) and is darting to the depths again. 
The tiny valves or doors 
are nny closed, so that 
no water can get in ■ 
the larva will go on 
ufon the air thus stored 
till alt of it is exhausted ; 
he will then rise once 
more to the surface, let 
out the breath |padcd 
with cnrljonic acid, and 
draw in a fresh stock 
again for future use. 

The young mosquito 
remains in the larval 
form for about a fort¬ 
night or three weeks, 
during the course of 
which time he moults 
thrice, 1 As soon as he 
is full grown, he becomes 
a pupa or chrysalis—lies 
by, so to speak, while 
he is changing into the 
winged condition. No. 6 is a faithful por¬ 
trait of the mosquito in this age of transition. 
(I borrow the last phrase bom the journalists 
of my com dry.) 

Within the pupa-case, which is smaller than 


mummy-case. By way of change, however, 
he now eats nothing—having, in fact, no 
mouth to tat with. But the most wonderful 
thing of all is the altera¬ 
tion in his method of 
breathing. The pupa no 
longer breathes with its 
tail, but with the front 
part of its body, where 
two ^little horn-shaped 
tubes are de^loiHJd for 
llic purpose. * You can 
see them in the illustra¬ 
tion (No. 6), which is 
taken at the moment 
when the active and 
locomotive pupa lias 
just come to the surface 
to breathe, and is float¬ 
ing, Ixick up, and head 
doubled under down¬ 
ward, in a most con¬ 
strained posit ion. The 
attitude reminds one of 
nothing so much as 
that of a bull, with his 
head between his legs, rushing forward to 
attack one. You can see through the 
pupn-erfse the great dark eyes and the rudi¬ 
ments of the kgs as they form below it 
No. 7 exhibits very prettily the next stage 
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the.larva, the insect is bent double; in this 
apparently unccfaiforlable position, it logins 
to develop the wings, the legs, and the blood¬ 
sucking apparatus of the perfect mosquito. 
Nevertheless, ill-adapted as such a shape 
might seem for locomotion - with one's head 
. tucked under, and one's eyes looking down- 
; wartl—the mosquito in the papd contirJhes 
<to move about freely, instead of taking life 
'.meanwhile in the spirit of a mummy in the 


in this short eventful history —the emergence 
of a female mosquito from her dn?Ssing-goifl[n 
or pupa^ease. She looks like a lady coming 
out of her hall dress. As the pupa grows 
older, the skin or case stands op\of itself 
from the animal within, by sort of 
strange internal shrinkage, and 'a* l^yer of 
air is thus formed between case and 
occupant, This causes the whole apparatus 
to float to the surface, and enables the winged 
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illation this, 
from a darting 
aquatic with rud¬ 
der and tail, to 
a flying terres¬ 
trial and aerial 
animal, wit Megs 
and wings and 
manifold adapt¬ 
ed appendages. 
At first, one 
would say, the 
new-fledged 
mosquito can 
hardly know her¬ 
self. 

In nature, how¬ 
ever, nothing is 
ever wasted. 
The pupa-case, 
you wpuld sup¬ 
pose, is now 
quite useless. 
Not a bit of it 
Our lady utilizes 
it at once as a 

fly to make an effectIve exit. The new mos- boat to float upon. She plants her long legs 
quito, looking still very hump backed, and upon it gingerly, as you see in No. 8, where 
distinctly crouching, breaks through the top you can still make out the shape of the tail 
of the pupa-case 
(which opens by 
a slit), raises her¬ 
self feebly and 
aufkwardly on her 
spindle shanks, 
and withdraws 
her tail from its 
swathing band¬ 
age, She has 
grown meanwhile 
int8 a very differ¬ 
ent creature from 
the aquatic larva: 
observe her long 
plumed antenna;, 
her_ curious 
mouth-organs, 
her six hairy legs, 
and her delicate 
gauze-likf wings, 
all of them wholly 
distinct from her 
former self, and 
utterly unrepre¬ 
sented by any- 
thing in the 
swimming in¬ 
sect, It is a mar¬ 
vellous transfor- 
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and the horn-like breathing - tubes of the pass for a pure and blameless * ratepayer, 
pupa. Thus does she rise on stepping* But 1 must be more definitely scientific, 
stones of her dead self to higher things, perhaps, and add in clearer language that 
in a more literal sense than the poet con- what I call his beard is really the an- 
templated. You observe her above, in tennis Thess consist of fourteen joints 
her natural size, and below much magni- each, fitted with delicate circlets of hair ; 
fied. Notice her beautiful gauzy wings, and the hairs in the male are so long 
marked with hairy veins, her pretty plume- and tufted as to give him in this matter 
like antennae, her spider-like jointed legs, a feathery and military appearance, wholly 
and her hump of a body. She stands now, alien to his real mild»ess*of nature. Look 
irresolute, meditating flight and wondering close at his head and you will find it is 
whether she dare unfold her light pinion^, to provided with three sets of organs—first, the 


the breeze. Soon, confi- tufted antennae : second, 

dence and strength will a single sucking proboscis, 

come to her; she will . adapted for quiet flower- 

plim them on the sum- * LiUjmjBfig . , hunting and nectar-eat- 

mer air, and float away third, a pair of long 

carelessly, seeking whom palps, one on each side 

she may devour, of the proboscis. 

All this is what hap- Now, beneath him; 

pens to,a successful in- • , marked B, wc get the 

sect. But often, the boat dt head of his faithful 

fails \ the young wings \ spouse, the abandoned, 

get wetted ; the mosquito blood - sucking -mosquito, 

cannot spread them ; and which looks at first sight, 

so she is jdrowned in the □ I confess, much more 

very element which till Imjv Dh simple and harmless. Its 

now was the only place 1 antenna; have shorter and 

where she could support 1 WN\\ ' less bristling hairs; its 

existence, 1 Yvy ' proboscis seems quiet 

And here I must say | ' * enough ; and its palps 

a word in favour of the M are reduced to two mere 

male as agaiqst the female W ^ horns or knobs, not a 

mosquito. In most species, ^ jjiF^ quarter the length of*dic 

and certainly in our own bristly husband's, on each 

commonest British gnat, side of the proboscis, 

the male fly never sucks ( JBfc" But notice in front of 

blood at all, but passes f\ all that she has five long 

an idyllic vegetarian exis- SI ■ lancets, guarded by an 

tence, which might excite t .^4 ] ... , k , upper lip, which do not 

the, warmest praise from \ / J ]^I I\ V [ / A i.j/lJM /■ / answer to anything at 

Mr, Bernard Shaw, in all iu her husband's 

sipping the harmless nec- \)^7 /V \' ■ * ^ ' economy. Those five lan- 

tar of flowers. He has, , cets, with their serrated 

in point of fact, no weapon malm; h, thk vuttib^ucKim: mt alk, with points, arc the awls or 
to attack us with. He is LAIJCfcT!i l,IT,plti A pjercers wkh which she 
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t; H, THH ULOlPD-SUOtlNt; FEMALE, WITH 


an unarmed honey-sucker. 

But the female is very differently minded—a men or cattle. 


penetrates the skin of 
They correspond to the 


Messali&a or a Brinvilliers, incongruously mandibles, maxilla;, and tongue which I 
wedded to a vegetarian innocent. Even the shall explain hereafter in the mouth of the 
very forms of the head and its appendages gadfly. How they’ work you can\jbserve in 


Jure quite different in the two sexes in adapta¬ 
tion to these marked differences of habit. 


the lowest figure, C. Here you have a 
hit of the hand of a human subject— 


No. 9 shows us the varieties of form in the not to put too fine a point upon .it (which 


finale and female at a glance. Above (in . is the besetting sin of mosquitoes), the 
ifKg* A) we have the harmless vegetarian n^le. artist's. He has delivered himself' up to ‘be 

^Observe his innocent sucking itiouth, his experimented on in the interests of science, 

j^bpshy ‘beard, his lack of sting, his obvious The sharp lancets have been driven through 

$ir of general respectability. He might the skin into the soft tissue beneath, and the 
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bent proboscis is now engaged in sucking up 
the blood that oozes from it. If that were 
ail, it would be bad enough ; but not content 
with that, the mosquito for some mysterious 
reason also injects a drop of %ome irritant 
fluid, I have never been able to see that 
this proceeding does her any good \ but it is 
irritating to us; and that perhaps is quite 
suffiricyit for the ill-tempered mosquito, 

'Owing to the habits of the larva, mos¬ 
quitoes aj$ of course exceptionally abundant 
in marshy places. They were formerly 
common in the Fen district of England, but 
the draining of the fens has now almost got 
rid of them, as it has also of the fever-and- 
ague microbe. 

As a rule, mosquitoes are nocturnal 
animals, though in dark woods, and also* in 
very swampy districts, they often bite quite 
as badly through the day-time as at night. 
Hut when evening falls, and all else is still, 
then wander forth these sons (or daughters) of 
Hdial, flown with insolence and blood. 
u What time the grey fly winds her sultry 
horn,” says Milton; and that sultry horn is 
almost more annoying than the bite which 
it precedes. You lie coiled within your 
mosquito-curtains, wooing sweet sleep with 
appropriate reflections, when suddenly^ hy 
your ear, comes that still small voice, so 
vastly more pungent and more initating than 
the voice of conscience. You light a candlc s 
and proceed to hunt for the unwelcome 
intrtlder. As if by magic, as you strike your 
match, that mosquito disappears, and you 
look in vain through every fold and cranny 
of the thin gauze curtains. At last yon give 
it up, and lie down again, when straightway, 
“ z-z-z-z,” the humming at your car commences 
once more, and you begin the unequal contest 
all ofler again. It is a war of extermination 
on either side: you thirst for her life, and 
she thirsts for your blood. No peace is 
possible till one or other combatant is finally 
satisfied. 

You can best observe the mosquito fn 
act ion/however, hy letting one settle undis¬ 
turbed on the back of your hand, and waiting 
while she fills herself with your blood; you 
can easily watch her doing so with a pocket 
lens. Like the old lady irf “Pickwick/ 1 she is 
soon “swelling wisibly/ She gorges herself 
with blood, indeed, whicK she straightway 
digests, assimilates, and converts into the 
300 eggs aforesaid. But if, while she is 
- sucking, you gently and unobtrusively tighten 
the skin of your hand,by clenching your fist 
hard, you will find that she cannot any longer 
withdraw her mandibles; they are,caught 
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fast in your flesh by their own harpoon dike 
teeth, and there she must stop accordingly 
till you choose to release her. If you then 
kill her in the usual manner, by a smart slap 
of the hand, you will sec that she is*literally 
full of blood, having sucked a good drop , 
of it. 

The humming sound itself by which the 
mosquito announces her approaching visit is 
produced in two distinct manners. The 
deeper notes which go to make up her 
droning song are due to the rapid vibration of 
the female insect’s wings as she flies ; and 
these vibrations are found by means of a 
siren (an instrument which measures 4he 
frequency ofr the waves in notes) to amount to 
about 31000 in a minute. The mosquito's wings 
must therefore move with this extraordinary 
rapidity, which sufficiently accounts for the 
difficulty we have in catching one. But the 
higher and shriller notes of the jftmplex 
melody are due to special stridulating organs 
situated like little drums on the openings of 
the air-tubes ; for the adult mosquito breathes 
no longer by one or two air-entrances on the 
tail or back, like the larva, but by a number 
oF spiracles, as they are called, arranged in 
rows along the sides of the body, and com¬ 
municating with the network of internal air- 
chambers. The curious mosquito music thus 
generated by the little drums serves almost 
beyond a doubt as a means of attracting male 
mosquitoes, for it is known that t]ic long hairs 
on the antennae of the males, shown in No. 9, 
Fig. A, vibrate sympathetically in unison with 
the notes of a tuning-fork, within the range of 
the sounds emitted by the female. In other 
words, hairs and drums just answer to one 
another, Wc may, therefore, reasonably 
conclude that the female sings in order to 
please and attract her wandering iftate, gnd 
that the antennae of the male are organs of 
hearing which catch.and respond to the 
buzzing music she pours forth for her lover's 
ears. A whole swarm of gnats can be 
brought down, indeed, by uttering the appro¬ 
priate note of the race: you can call them 
somewhat as you can call male glow-worms 
by showing a light which they mistake for 
the female. t 

.A much larger and-more powerful British^ 
bloodsucker than the .mosquito, again, is th£|| 
gadfly or horse-fly, whose life-size poftrak^ 
Mr, Enock has drawn for us in Na ig. ^ 
Most people know this fearsome beast well; 
minefields fh summer; he has a trick of 
settling on the .bhek of one’s neck, and 
making a hole in one’s skin with his sharp 
mandibles; after which he quietly sucks- 
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one's blood almost without one's perceiving 
him. Horses in pastures are often terribly 
troubled by these persistent creatures, which 
make no noise, but creep 
silently Hip and settle on 
* the most exposed parts 
of,, the legs and flanks. 

They are very voracious 
and manage to devour 
an amount of blood 
which is truly surprising. 

A little examination of 
the gadfly will show you, 
too, one important point 
in which it and all other 
true flics differ from the 
bees, wasps, butterflies, 
and the vast mass of 
ordinary insects. AH the 
other races have four wings, and I showed 
you in .the case of the wasp the beautiful 
mechanism of hooks and grooves by which 
the fore and hind wings are often locked 
together in one great group so as to insure 
uniformity and fixity in flying. Among the 
true fliqp, however, including not only the 
house-fly and the meat-fly, but also the 
gadflies and the mosquitoes, only one pair 
of wings, the front pair, is ever developed. 
The second or hind pair is feebly represented 
by a couple of tiny rudimentary wings, 
known as poisers or balancers, which you can 
just make gut in the sketch, like a couple 
of stalked knobs, in the space between the 
true wings and the tail or abdomen. It is 
pretty dear that the common ancestor of all 
th#£ two-winged flies 
must have had four 
wings, like the rest 
of the great class to 
whjch he belonged; 
but he found it in 
some way more con¬ 
venient for his pur¬ 
pose to get rid of 
one pair, and he has 
handed down that 
singular modification 
of struoture to alt his 
descendants^ Yet, 
whenever an organ or 
set of organs is sup¬ 
pressed in this way, 
it almost always hap¬ 
pens that rudiments 
, or .relics of the sup- 
/pressed part remain 
So the latest genera¬ 
tions; and thus the 


true flies still retain, in most cases, the two 
tiny poisers or balancers just to remind us of 
their descent from four-winged ancestors. 

Nature has no habit 
more interesting than 
this retention of parts 
long since disused or 
almost disused ; by their 
aid we are able \o trace 
the genealogy of plants 
and animals. \ 

In No. n we have a 
dissected view of the 
mouth-organs and blood¬ 
sucking apparatus of the 
gadfly, immensely en¬ 
larged, so as to show in 
detail the minute struc¬ 
ture. In life, all these 
separate parts are combined together into a 
compound sucker (commonly called the 
proboscis), which forms practically a single 
tube or sheath ; they arc dissected out here 
for facility of comprehension. The longest 
part, marked LA in the sketch, is the fabtum 
or lower lip, which makes up the mass of the 
tube; it ends in two soft finger-like pads, 
which are flefihy in texture, and which enable 
it to fix itself firmly (like a camel’s foot) 
on the skin of the victim. The grooved 
and dagger-shaped organ, marked LBR, is 
the iabntm , or upper lip \ and the tube or 
sheath formed by the shutting together of 
these two parts incloses all the other organs. 
Combined, they form a trunk or proboscis, 
not unlike that of the elephant. But the ele¬ 
phant is not a blood¬ 
sucker ; his trunk 
encircles no danger¬ 
ous cutting weapon. 
It is otherwise 1 with 
the gadfly, which has 
a pair of sharp knives 
within, for lancing the 
thick skin of its un¬ 
happy victims. These 
knives are known as 
mandibkSj and are 
marked MI) in the 
sketch, one on either 
side of ihe labrum. 
They first pierce the 
skin ; the maxitl #, 
marked MX, of which 
there are also a pair, 
then lap up* the bl6od 
from the internal 
tissues. Finally, there 
is the true tongue or 
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lingua^ marked L, which is the organ for 
tasting it* As to the maxillary falps^ marked 
MP, they do not form part of the tube at 
all, but stand outside it, and assist like hands 
in the work of manipulation* 

This is how the mouth looks when fully 
opened out for microscopic examination* 
But as the fly uses it, 
it forms a«closed tul>e, 
of wlych the labium 
and the labrum art the 
two wall$,*enfaiding the 
lances or mandibles, and 
the liekers or maxillae, 
as well as the tongue* 

Pack them all away 
mentally, from MX to 
MX, within the two 
covers, and you will 
then understand the 
rthture of the mechan¬ 
ism. Ix>ok back at 
Fig* B in No. 9, and 
you will there observe 
that all the parts in the 
mosquito answer to 
those in the gadfly. 

The tong upper sheath 
is the upper lip : then 
come the lancets, the tappers, and the tongue, 
and last of all, the lower lip* 

In No. 1 a, which is still more highly 
magnified, we have the essential parts of the 
blood-sucking apparatus made quite clear for 
us. * Here LBR is the tip of the labrum, or 
upper lip, forming the front of the groove or 
sheath in which the lances work. Its end is 
blunt, so as to enable it to be pressed close 
against the minute hole formed by the lances. 
MI) is the sharp tip of one of the two lances, 
with its serrated or saw-like cutting edge; 
this te the organ that does the serious work 
of imperceptibly pierejng the skin and the 
tissues beneath it* MX is the tip of one of 
the maxi Use, or blood-tappers, which suck or Lap 
up the blood from the wound after the lances 
have opened it.*. I need hardly call y<Air 
attention to the extraordinary delicacy and 


minuteness of these hard, sharp weapoddj^ 
strong enough to pierce the tongh hide of 
horse, yet so small that if represented on the ' 
same scale as the insect itself, you would fail ■ 
to perceive them. * 

Is it not marvellous, too, that the same, 
set of organs about the mouth, which we saw* 
employed by t*he wasp 
for cutting paper from 
wood, and by the ant 
for the varied functions 
of civilized ant‘life, 
should be capable of 
modification in the but¬ 
terfly into a sucker for 
honey, and in the £ad~ 
fly into a cunning 
mechanism for piercing 
thick hides and feed¬ 
ing on the life-blood 
of superior animals ? 
Nature, it is 

sparing of ground-plan, 
but strangely Lavish of 
minor modifications. 
She will take a single 
set of organs, inherited 
from some early com¬ 
mon ancestor, and keep 
them true in the main through infinitl 
varieties ; but as habits alter in one species 
or another, she will adapt one of these 
sets to one piece of work and another 
to a second wholly unlike While she 
preserves throughout the similarity due 
to a common origin, she will vary in¬ 
finitely the details and the minor structures 
so as to make them apply to the most diverse 
functions. Nothing shows this truth more 
beautifully, and more variously, than the 
mouths of insects; and though the names by 
which we call the different parts lire, I # will 
admit, somewhat harsh and technical, 1 feel 
sure that anybody who once masters their 
meaning cannot fail to be delighted by die 
endless modifications by which a few small 
instruments are made to fit an ever-increasing 
and infinite diversity of circumstances* 
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tke rift WHEN thehistory of the influence 
im th® 1 Home Rule movement on 
liberal t ^ e f° rtunea of the Liberal Party 

■ comes to be written the world 

* will learn how, at a particular 

.juncture, the riven party came near to dosing 
up its ranks. Between the introduction ot 
the Bill in the Session of 1886 and its second 
- reading, negotiations went forward with the 
' object of bringing back I^ord Harrington, 

■:-j: Mr. Chamberlain, and other life-long Liberals 
to the fold from which they had strayed. An 
active politician who holds prominent place 
on the Front Bench below tbtf gangway on 
the Liberal side was the principal mover in 
the work. His benevolent labours were 
rewarded by 
what looked like 
certai*nty of 
success. He felt 
himself author¬ 
ised to convey 
to Mr* Chamber* 
bin a .definite 
undertaking 
which he under- 
. had been 
" accepted by Mr. 

Gladstone. It 
was to the effect 
that in mpving 
the second read' 
ing of the Bill, 

Mfjfe Gladstone 
wttfpA announce the intention of the Govern- 
, ment to withdraw the measure 'after its prin¬ 
ciple had been affirmed in the division lobby, 
bringing in another Bill in the following 
Session.* 

In the new measure the views of the 
T.^beral Unionists would be met on certain 
bdints, notably the retention of Irish mem¬ 
bers at Westminster. On receiving this 
. assurance Lord Harrington, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and their following would vote for the 
second reading of the Bill, and the threatened 
tplit in the Liberal party would be abandoned. 
So precise was the understanding that 

■ I-ord Halting ton and Mr. Chamberlain 
^nominated an able member for a Scotch 
Constituency to make the first signal* of 
Renewed friendship. He was to follow Mr* 

“ ^Ikdstone, and was commissioned to an- 

E mce that, in the altered 'circumstapees 
seated by the speech, he, for ohe, dia not 
ariy reasons why good Liberals should 
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stand apart from their old companions-in- 
arms. In due course, Mr. Chamberlain was 
to rise and ^complete the truce. 

This was the programme of the 
evening, as arranged, when on 
the 7th of April, * 1886, Mr. 
Gladstone rose to mope tjie 
sefcond roadirig of his BUL' The 
conspirators—a late Speaker admitted the 
word to be Parliamentary—seated above and 
below the gangway, listened attentively to 
Mr. Gladstone’s opening sentences, prepared, 
presently, to play their several innocent parts. 
The Premier went on and on. The minutes 
passed, and among those in the plot marvel 
gnew that the concerted signal was so long 
delayed. At the 
- . '; ^ _ end of an hour 

and a half Mr. 
Gladstone re¬ 
sumed his seat, 
not having said 
a single word in 
the direction 
expected. The 
active politician 
below the gang¬ 
way sat gnashing 
his teeth. The 
Scotch member 
of the Liberal 
Unionist tamp 
designated to 
hold out the 
olive branch was instructed to keep his seat. 
Thus the precious opportunity, the seizing of 
which would have meant so much to the 
Liberal Party, and eventually to Ireland, sped. 

For this branch of the narrative £ can 
personally vouch. How so carefully con¬ 
trived, and for Mr. Gladstone so enticing, a 
manoeuvre failed is a matter of conjecture* 
It was believed by the active politician below 
the gangway, and bis 'Liberal Unionist 
correspondents above it, that the Irish mem¬ 
bers* getting wind of what was to the fore, 
waited upon Mr. Gladstone and delivered^ 
their ultimatum. They would have the Bill 
as described on its introduction*' The Bill, 
the whole BiH, and nothing but the Bill. 
Otherwise they Would march into implacable 
opposition to the Liberal Government 
Placed between two fires, having. : to weigh 
the advantages of* recalling his 1 mutifious 
followers or losing the Irish vote, Mn. Glad¬ 
stone decided upon sticking to his BH 1 , fiftl, 



ss it turned out, losing 
all. 

It is easy to be wise 
after the event, and 
everyone, not excepting 
Mr. Gladstone, had early 
occasion to perceive how 
fatal and irrevocable was 
the er^or oomrmtted on 
tjua jnem arable day. 

Had* the Premief fol¬ 
lowed tfle Hoes laid 
down for him, under¬ 
stood to have been 
accepted by him, the 
history of England dur¬ 
ing the last twelve years 
would have greatly 
varied in the writing. 

The advance- 

THE EARL ment of Lord 

Hals bury to 
the status of 
an Earl was succeeded 
by a rumour that the event was preliminary to 
his retirement from the Woolsack, Up to the 
present time of writing no sign in that direction 
has been made, his lordship still lending the 
grace and dignity of his presence to the 
House of Lords. It cannot be said by the 
boldest flatterer that Sir Hardinge Giffard’s 
advancement to the Woolsack was due 
entirely, or to any extent appreciably, to 
his success whether in the Commons or 
in the Lords. The former was necessarily 
the stepping-stone to his high preferment. 
But he never made his mark in debate. It 
is therefore well to know, and to me par¬ 
ticularly pleasant to record, the 
opinion of those brought in con¬ 
tact with him in his judicial 
capacity—that lx>rd Halsbury is 
supremely capable as adjudge. 

The first time I was 
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MR, 

HARDINGE 


giffard 


privileged to look 
upon the Tx>rd Chan- 
cellar and hear him 

NOR EVR^ Speak dates ^ >ack SOmt: 

thirty years. At that 
time I was trying my ’prentice 
hand on a country newspaper, and 
had been “deputed to report the 
proceedings taken before the 
Shropshire magistrates * against 
Governor Eyre, in .the matter of 
what were known the Jamaica 
massacres, Mr. FitzjamSs Stephen, 
afatwards raised to^the judicial 
Beroih, prosecuted ex - Governor 



Eyre, who was defended bg 
Mr. Giffard The inquiry^-- 
upon which the eyes of the 
civilized world were fixed, 
took place in a little court¬ 
room in the sleepy towrr - 
of Market Drayton.* 
The chairman of # the 
Bench of magistrate® - 
was Sir Baldwin Leigh* 
ton, for years member 
for South Shropshire, 
wh<} has bequeathed to 
the present House the 
member for the Oswes¬ 
try Division of • the 
county. 

Mr. Giffard threw 
himself into the de¬ 
fence with an energy 
not to be accounted 
for by the feg marked 
on his brief. The 
case was one in which 
political partisanship was deeply engaged, the 
Conservatives backing up Governor Eyre ill 
his vindication of what in later times, in a 
nearer island, came to be known as Law and 
Order, whilst Liberals, especially the more 
advanced section, strenuously called for the 
Governor’s conviction on a criminal charge. 
Mr. Giffard, though preaching to the con¬ 
verted, addressed Sir Baldwin Leighton and 
his fellow-magistrates at merciless length. I 
remember how at one point, having pictured 
Governor Eyre protecting the lives intrusted 
to him by the Queen from fiendish outfog& 
barbarity, and Inst, the learned counsel 
passionately asked whether for 
doing that the Governor waa 1 
be persecuted to death, “Good 
God!" he cried, 4< is thi$ justice?" 
and answered his question by 
bursting into tears. * 

It was a touching episod^; *1 
little marred by Sir Baldwin Leiphr 
ton’s naivete. Slowly recovering^ 
from the depth of his emotion, the^ 
learned counsel apologized for hia^" 
weakness, ft Oh, don’t.mentic - ^' 
it,” said Sir Baldwin; “ but 
you be much longer? liecaua | 
you will, .we had better 
lunch now.” * . ■ ■ 

The ludicrousness of the 
trast—a sturdy Queen’s CatjLti 
imtears, and a prim Chairman 
Quarter’ Sessions thinking of 
luncheon—spoiled the effect of $ 
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otherwise powerful passage. The rpmark was 
made with such chilling artlessness that Mr. 
Gifford, drying his eyes and resuming his 
natural voice, went out with the crowd to 
luncheon, 

# Eleven years elated before I 
A deadly saw Hardinge Giffard again. It 
Ql lemma, was in the spring of 1877, when 
the defender of Governor Eyre, 
having been made Solicitor-General in Mr. 
Disraeli’s Government, came to be sworn in. 
He had a hard tussle before being privileged 
to cross the bar. *Fur 
the preceding eighteen 
months he went about 
from place to place 
wherever vacancies 
occurred, looking for 
el seat. Defeated in 
succession at Cardiff, 

Launceston, and 
Horsham, a second 
vacancy occurring in 
the Cornish borough, 
he stood again and 
got in by a small 
majority.* 

Ill-luck pursued 

him over the threshold of the House. 
Arrived at the table, Sir Erskine May, then 
Clerk of the House, made the customary 
demand for the return to the writ. Sir 
Hardinge Gifford forthwith, amid a scene of 
uproarious jnerriment, proceeded to search 
for it First of all he attacked his breast 
coat : pocket, which proved to be bulging with 
let^rriand documents of various kinds. These 
he spread on the tabic, littering it as if a 
mail-bag had accidentally burst on the 
premises. Not finding the 
return there, he dived into 
his ( coaM:ail pockets on either 
side, the merriment of a 
crowded House rising at 
sight of his perturbed face 
and hurried gestures. The 
document was not to be 
found among the papers that 
filled his coat-tail pockets 
in quantity excelled only by 
the stuffing at hjp breast. 

Having got to the end of 
the tether, the Solicitor-Gene¬ 
ral stood helpless at the table, 
looking at the inexorable Clerk, who made 
w _advance towards administering the oath 
pending the production of ih€ return tc* the 
:.Wlit Sir William Dyke, Ministerial Whip, 
l^irho had brought up the new member, struck 
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by a happy thought, bolted down the floor of 
the House, and, reconnoitring the seat below 
the gallery the new member had occupied 
before being called to the tabic, found the 
missing document quietly reposing in the 
Sol id tor-( 1 e Acral's hat He brought it up 
and, amici cheering as wild as if he had won 
the Victoria Cross, the member for Launceston 
was sworn in. r 

smwiTtT^i i>olitics jt is un WStipn- 

GLADSTONE a ’ S1 >' to the P. uWic min d 

‘ 1 "That Mr. Gladstone should close 

his long and illustrious careen a 
plain citizen as he began it. To many (i Mr. 
Disraeli ” is a more illustrious style than is 
the “Earl of Bcacons- 
fickl.” 1 1 seemed 
* somehow natural that 
the author of “Con- 
ingsbyand of that 
less-known but even 
more remarkable 
work, “Early Jitters 
to His Sister,” should, 
when opportunity pre¬ 
sented itself, place a 
coronet on his own 
brow. Mr. Gladstone^ 
following early exemplars, Mr, Canning and 
Sir* RoberL Peel, is content to be known 
amongst men by the simple name of his 
fathers, Teel, it is true, had the title of a 
baronet, but that was not his fault or his 
seeking, taring part of the family heredita¬ 
ments. Mr. Gladstone's father also Whs a 
baronet, but the title descended over bis 
head, and no accident marred the majestic 
simplicity of his plain “ Mr.” 

Had he pleased, he might at any time during 
tlie past quarter of a century 
have taken rank as a peer. 
Happily, all his instincts and 
impulses have been opposed 
to submission to that form of 
mediocrity. But there is one 
rank and title, the supremest 
open to a 'corftmonor, which 
Mr, Gladstone might accept 
without derogation. The 
style of a Knight of the# 
Garter would, a as far as 
common speech and ordinary 
address are concerned, 
slightly vary the proud sim¬ 
plicity of the style he has borna qjncehe went 
■ to the University. The Order i^Qio'umbqmd 
with surplusage in the way of foreign Royalty, 
but it is the highest, guerdon of the tiass 
open to on Englishman, and has always been 
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reckoned as a prize of distinguished political 
services. Of Knights of the Garter who 
have fought by the side of or in front of Mr. 
Gladstone during the last sixty years are, 
mentioning them in the order of their 
investment, Earl Spencer, Elrl Cowper, the 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Ripon, Lord 
Salisbury, the Duke of Argyll, Ixird Kimberley, 
the Duk» of Rutland, J.xml Cadogan, the 
,puk® of Devonshire, Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Lansdowne, and thfc Earl'of Derby. OF 
this list Mr. Gladstone has of his personal 
.initiative made Knights of six. 

The noblest Knight of all is not named 
upon the roll. Grant¬ 
ing the existence of a 
strong and widely* 
spread popular feeling 
of satisfaction that Mr, 

Gladstone, springing 
from the ranks of the 
people, has, like the 
S buna mite woman, 
been content, in despite 
of titular rank, to dwell 
among them, I believe 
few events would 
cause sucli a thrill of 
national satisfaction as the announcement 
that, under gentle pressure from Lord .Salis¬ 
bury, Mr. Gladstone had accepted the 
(larter. 

Who will write the Life of Mr. 

Gladstone when the time comes 

* K for the stupendous task to be 

undertaken? Mr, John M or ley’s 
name is sometimes mentioned in connection 
with the work. But 1 have the best reason 
to know that he has never contemplated 
undertaking it. It seems too big a thing to 
be a p [ iroach ed si ngl e- hn i ided . Fai rty to 
grapple with the task would require the 
combined effort of a syndicate of skilled 
writers. The amount of material is even 
greater than may be surmised from out¬ 
side contemplation of Mr Gladstone's long 
and always* busy life* I have heard*on 
high ’authority that he has preserved for 
more than sixty years all papers and corre¬ 
spondence that might properly serve the 
purposes yf a memoir. They arc stored in a 
fireproof room at Hawarticn—in what precise 
order was indicated by^ an incident that 
hupjiened a few years ago. Reference was 
made in Mt. Gladstone’s presence to an 
episode in the life of Cardinal Newman. He 
remembered that his old friend had, half a 
century earlier, written him a letter bearing 
on the very point He undertook to find it, 
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and did so, apparently without any troubVt-^ 
It was dated 1843. 

Talking about the writing of memoirs, Mr* 
Gladstone once empitatica 11 y expressed to me 
the opinion that the publication of a memoir, 
to bo a full success, should promptly follow 
on the death of the subject. J~U did not 
cite the case, but there is a well-known, 
instance in support of his argument. For 
more than half a century the worltl had 
to wait for publication of the correspondence 
of Talleyrand. When at length it came out 
it fell as flat as iT the Idler-writer had been a 
grocer at A11 tun or a tailor in Baris. 

It is now 
mr. certaitf that 
]irsRAi-:i,F. Disraeli’s 
Life, if ever 
published, will have to 
run the risk of failure 
by reason o£ delay. . 
Lord Rowton will cer- : 
Lainly never undertake 
accomplishment of the 
task left to his discre¬ 
tion by his friend and 
leader. No one else 
has access to the . 
papers —and there arc boxes full of them 
—without whose assistance it would be im¬ 
possible to accomplish the work. This is 
rather bard on the present generation, who 
must needs forego the pleasure of reading ■ 
what should be one of the m*>st fascinating 
books of the century. 

On the death of Mr. Villiers, the 

riiEtAiuj-.Ky..^ ma(le j iaste { 0 proclaim 

ol * m \ Mr. W. E. Reach, member for' 
nm..sE o* Andover Division of Hants, 
commons. sll(rccss . or to the honoured post- * 
tion of Father of the House of^Commons, 
That is a conclusion of the matter notjikely 
to be accepted with unanimous consent. 
The Father of the House is, by a rare com* - 
bi nal ion of clai ms, Si r John Mow bray, 
member for Oxford University. Returned 
for "Durham in 1853, lie has continuously sat, 
in Parliament four years longer than Mr. 
Beach, who came in as member for North 
Hants in 1S57. Sir John has sat-in eleven^ 
Parliaments against Mr. J leach’s ten. 
has, in this comparison, all to himself 
honour of having tiecn a Privy Councilloi^ti 
forty years. He has held office under tHS 
Administrations, ]/>rd Derby being his chS 
in 1858 and ’66, Mr. Disraeli in 1868* 
twenty-four*years, he has acted as Ctiairm^ 
of the Committee on Standing Orders an 
of the Committee of Selection, That is 
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record unique in the present Parliament, and 
it has been carried through with steady 
acquisition of personal popularity almost 
as rare. 

It is presumable that the judgment of the 
Times has gone against Sir John Mowbray on 
the ground that he has not during his long 
membership represented the same con¬ 
stituency. Entering the House as member 
forDltrham, he, ini868, transferred his services 
to Alma Mater, a safe and 
honourable seat he retains 10 
this day. It is qu&te true that 
Mr. Villiers and his predecessor, 

Mr. Talbot, uninterruptedly 
heldi their several seats at the 
time they came into succession 
to the Tathership, Hut I am 
not aware of any definite ruling 
on that point. If there were 
such Mr. Beach would be dis¬ 
qualified,, for, coming into the 
House in 1857 as member for 
North Hants, he now sits, and 
has sat since 1875, member 
for the Andover Division of 
the county. 

Whilst nothing is 

FfeREft said in the written 
possibles, or unwritten law 

about the Father of 
the House necessarily having 
sat uninterruptedly for the same 
constituency^it is required that 
he shall have continuously sat 
in the House from the date at 
whkh his C/aim commences. It was thin rule 
that placed Mr. Gladstone out of court. First 
elected for Newark in 1832, he would have 
taken \ >re<:edeure of Mr. A^illiers in the 
honourable rank but for the hiatus of some 
eighteen lhonths in his Parliamentary career 
which followed 011 his leaving Newark on his 
way to Oxford University. This gave Mr. 
YiUiers his chance, though the date of his 
entering the House is three years later than 
that of Mr. Gladstone. 

In the present House, Sir John Mowbray 
[s the only relic of the Parliament of 1853 
the course of Time has left to Westminster. 
Recent deaths and retirements removed 
several well-known memljers who otherwise 
would, on the death of Mr, Villiers, have 
come in competition for the Fathership, Of 
these are Sir Charles Foster, Sir kainald 
Knightly, Sir Hussey Vivian, and Mr. Whit- 
pread, who all sat in the Parlkmfent of 1^52. 

: One thinks with kindly recognition of what 
|t pathetic figure-head of a Father Sir Charles 


Foster would have made, wandering about 
corridors and lobbies in search of the hat he, 
through a long and honourable career, 
persistently mislaid. 

To the full success of a Ministry a 
swo variety of quality in its constituent 
Tj ' v parts contributes. The more 
'' varied the basis the brighter the 

Ft \njiekk " l ,rt, ?! >(Jct of prosperity. In Her 
Majesty’s present CovcKimepi 
nbt the ^east distinguished, or 
least popular, Cabinet ^Minister 
is said to be gifted with ap 
accomplishment that would 
have obtained for him brevet 
rank with our Army in Flan¬ 
ders. To look at liim seated 
on the Treasury Bench, to hear 
him addressing the House, 
above all to watch him repair¬ 
ing to his parish church on 
peaceful Sabbath mornings, no 
one would suspect this par¬ 
ticular accomplishment I 
should say I have no personal 
acquaintance with it, but I have 
heard the fact stated by so many 
intimates of the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman, that 1 fear there is some 
foundation for the assertion. 

It certainly receives confirma¬ 
tion from the recent experience 
of a member of the Ministerial 
rank-and-file. A short time ago 
there was some rutile of 'dis¬ 
content in the well-drilled ranks 
immediately behind the Treasury Bench. 
'Phis esteemed member, an eminent solicitor, 
a severe churc h-goer, who is accustomed to 
fancy himself in debate, and to estimate at 
its proper value the position of a member 
representing a populous centre of industry, 
volunteered to bring the matter personally 
under the notice of the Cabinet. The 
particular member of that august body 
selected for the confidence was the right 
honourable gentleman whose name wild 
horses will not drug from me. It was agreed 
that, whilst the Minister should not be troubled 
with the attendance of a deputation, half-a- 
dozen of the malcontents should accomjxmy 
their spokesman to the door of his private 
room, remaining in the corridor whilst the 
interview took place. 

The spokesman bravely marched into the 
room, [wide in his port, his attitude bqing 
perhaps generously tempered by consideration 
of the pain he was about to give an esteemed 
Leader. His fellow-conspirators began to 
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stroll up and down the lobby 
expectant of having to wait 
some time whilst the matter 
at issue was being discussed 
between their spokesman and 
the Minister. In a surprisingly 
short time their representa¬ 
tive issued from the Minister’s 
door .witl* a scared look on 
4iis> expressive visage. 

“ Well ? ” said ^he^eputa 1 
tion, eagerly. 

, 1 ‘ Wei !, n replied the spokes¬ 

man, with a pathetic break in 
his voice, “ I don’t think 
I’ve been very well treated 
by either side since I entered 
i he W oust of Com m o ns. B Lit 
1 was never before called a 
d—d canting attorney. 1 ’ 

Writing last Ses- 
family sion about the 
j.ikknkss. Cecil family 1 mentioned that a 
Royal Academician, a famous 
portrait painter, had asked me if I noticed 
the strong facial resemblance between the 
Marquis of Salisbury and his nephew, the 
Leader of the House of Commons. I con¬ 
fessed I did not, whereupon the R.A., 
expatiating on the subject, pointed out some 
minute dcLails in support of his view. 

On this subject a correspondent writes 
from Belfast': u I am interested to hear that 
the likeness between I^ord Salisbury and Mr, 
fkflftmr has at Inst been noticed. Only once 
have I been able to get anyone to see it, 
t .oing with some friends through 
one of the Oxford CColleges 
(University, 1 think), we came 
on a Ml-length portrait of Lord 
Salisbury, taken at a time when 
he ftas a much younger and a 
Lin nner man. The likeness 
between uncle and nephew here 
becomes very striking. Should 
Mr, Balfour ever get fat and 
grow a beafd, It will appa¬ 
rent to all.” 

The pros]>ect ofthe lithe and 
graceful Prince Arthur thus 
disguised makes the flesh creep. But all 
things arc*possible in a Changing world. 

In addition to Mr, Villiers*, 
os jiokm h another fa m iliar face van isl icd 
mok o an . during the recess frt im House 
and Lobby is that of Osborne 
Morgan. Returned for Denbighshire at 
the historic General Election of i 863 , 
he had come to rank amongst the oldest 
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members. Only a year ago 
he sent me a list of members 
sitting in the present House 
of Commons who also had 
seats in the House that dis¬ 
established the Iridh Church 
and brought in thc/irst Irish 
t-and Bill, 1 forget t the 
precise number, hut it was 
startlingly small. 

Like Sir Prank Lockwood, 
but for other masons, Osborne 
Morgan fird not fulfil expec¬ 
tation reasonably entertained 
of his Parliamentary success. 
Early m the fifties he went to 
the Bar, having gained a 
brilliant reputation and 
several scholarships at his 
University. T.iko Mr. Glad- 
stone, he to the last, amid 
whatever pressure pfhnodcrn 
daily life, preserved ever fresh his touch with 
the classics. 'Trained in law, feci from the 
fount or literature (ancient and modem), 
gifted with fluent speech that sometimes 
surged in flood of real eloquence, he was just 
the man who might 'be counted upon to 
captivate the House of Commons. ITe 
melancholy fact is, that when he rose he 
emptied it. 

Ills conspicuous failings as he stood at 
the table were lack of humour ami a style of 
elocution fatally reminiscent of Jhe uninspired 
curate in fine frenzy preaching. Yet, when he 
spoke from the platform he was a real force. 

Mr. Gladstone, acrtistomcd to 
his failures in the House of 
Commons, sjiokc in private 
with unqualified admiration of i 
a speech he chanced to hear c 
him deliver at a crowded poll- : 
tical meeting in North Wales. 
This dual character Osborne * 
Morgan shared in common 
with the counsellor of Kings, - 
tile sustainer of Sultans, who 
represents one of the divisions : 
of Sheffield. The House of - 
Commons insists op making ... 
Sir K. Ash mead-Bartlett a butt, and in .j 
regarding him as a bore. Inasmuch as his^i 
advocacy of any particular question httg 
effect upon this uncompromisingly crltkn 
audience, it is hurtful rather than helpful til 
his client. Yet I have heard upon compete® 
authority thfct on the platform, even fa<^d « 
hard-heat led Yorkshiremen, “Silomo” is 
really effective speaker. 
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ADVOCATE- 


The doctors gave 
an orthodox name 
to the sickness of 


which Osborne 
M organ di ed \Y liat rc n 11 y 

killed him was disappointment 
.suffered when, in August, 1892, jlj 

Mr Gladstone formed his last 
Administration I do not know 
what he expected, but he was H 

certainly mortally offended B 

when offered his old post of fl 

Judge Advocate-(general, even B 

though it was considerately B 

gilded with a baronetcy. He B 

hotly declined the office, and i 

when Mr. Gladstone, with * /1 

patient benignity, pressed the j J 

baronetcy upon him, he would j V 

have none of it It was only A&J 

after the lapse of several days, 
when his ruffled plumage had » 
been smoothed down by the i- MS latk sm 
friendly hands of two of his 
old colleagues, tliat he accepted the friendly 
offer. * A warm-hearted, kindly-natured, hot¬ 
headed Welshman, those best liked Osborne 
Morgan who knew him best. He combined 
in his person in fullest measure the attributes 
of a scholar and a gentleman. 

Though, as is admitted, Osborne 
u Gk 0. m. j ' Morgan was not conspicuous for 
a sense of humour, he found 
grim enjoyment in recital of a true story. 
Travelling up to London one early spring 
day to resume his Parliamentary duties, he 
was conscious of a certain pride in a new 
. portmanteau to which he bad treated himself. 
It was fine and large, and carried in bold 
relief his initials 
—G. 0 . M. On 
arriving at Pad¬ 
dington, he found 
his prized posses- 71 ft 

sion had been \V 

subjected to an 
outrage compara- lBRl 
ble only with the JfrJI—- L 

Bulgarian atroci- 

ties which at the ^ 

time Mr. Glad- Jgl § g 1 
stone was dd- ^ 

nouncing . with ^ T VS % ® 

flaming eloquence. , Hi ^ 


Titt; lath sih g, a, Morgan. 



^ Some patriot Jingo, seeing the 

5 initials, and confusedly asso- 

dating them with the Grand 
Old Man, had whipped out 
dB£flS his knife and cut away from 

the unoffending portmanteau 
H|SH the hateful letters, 

Hnl T ttt> In the February 

BB J _ Number I told a 

HR story current at 

|HS| » F o l k c s t,o H n -e, 

RfcTjL IXC1U ' T ' cherishing a retort 

alleged to have lieen flashed 
upon Baron dc Worms when 
B^fl| addressing a political meeting 

in that town. Lord Pirbright 
Yn writes to say that as far as he 

is concerned the story is with- 
JNISl out foundation. I should be 

sorry to have hurt the feelings 
of ail old personal friend, and 
am glad of the opportunity, 
o. Morgan. * delayed only by the prolonged 
process of printing a month’s 
issue of the Magazine, to give prominence 
to his disclaimer. At the same time I must 
point out that 1 avowedly did no more than 
report a tradition current in Folkestone. In 
proof of its existence t quote the following 
from the Folkestone Chronicle of the 5th of 
February■ 

Mr. Lucy's little tale is correct in the main, Inti the 
meet mg alluded In had nothing to do with an elect inn, 
as 11 contest was anticipated, or took place, in 1892. 
Al the sanu; meding there was some consternation 
heca 1 a resident, of an eccentric turn of mind, 
atliT d the meeting in full uniform as a German 
sold tr, and ascended the platform. This somewhat 
nffct-save iuuion gave ris* lo some remarks as to the 
1km.ifs alleged foreign extraction, and causetl the 
present Lord Hr- 
bright to declare 

meeling altogether 
/V was a prelty stormy 

T’bisi is apparently 
written by an ear- 
F SHsX * witness. But as 

V Lord Birbright has 

no recollection of 

ilT //7/Bfcli Folkestone folk 

JBflf iiW are obviously in 
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THE QUEEN OF THU 
NKTHKKI.ANIK 
]IUIKI,MINA OF 
NASSAU, tin: 
youthful Quern of 
the N<*lh inlands* 
* will, in September of 
this year* be formally crowned 
vritli great pomp and mag- 



to see in many of thy towns 
of her country. Our portrait,, 
at the age of 12/shows 
this cwjjtitw to he exceedingly 
becoming, and we conse¬ 
quently do not wonder much 
at the Queen's liking for 
headdress. 



nifieence. 'This charming young < lady 
who, by the way, hits already displayed 
considerable power of will, has been edu^ 



Fratna\ 


AtiK 6, [WuftA^pS. 


rated to fed herself a true Dutch woman, and 
sometimes puts on the quaint, old-fashioned 
dresses of the provincial fanners' wives, with 
their quaint frontlets or lace caps so wonderful 


■ /. ! 

y 7 * ‘ 

r • ^ (i \L>- tei 

■ ’ -y K ' s * 

* v. .f.\ ?•>. m 
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is one of the wealthiest 
and most influential of 
Scottish peers. He owns 
about 439,000 acres of 
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WILLIAM HOLK, R.S.A. 

Pok\ 1846, 

fcSR. HOl.K’S first claim to dis 
| tinelion is perhaps chiefly due to 
| his [lower as nn etcher, in whirl 1 
art'ho certainly has taken a fore¬ 
most place. The only child of 
Richard Hole, M.l)., he was horn in Salis¬ 
bury. On the death of his father, from 
cholera, in 1849, he was taken to Ldtnburgh 
and edueah.nl at the Academy and University 




. .. J'AnJfl. lift Hum A: 7'irn* * w, 

of that town. In 1874, Mr. Mole was appretv 
l iced to a firm of civil engineers. After four 
years he took a trip to Italy, and developed 
latent artistic instincts in the congenial studio 
atmosphere of Rome. He abandoned engi¬ 


neering for art, ami learned under Cameron 
and Chalmers at the school of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, Mr. Hole was elected 
Associate ol that body in 1878, and full 
Academician in 1H89. Me is also a*member 
of the Royal Scottish Water Colour Society, 
and of the Royal Society of Painter "K tellers. 
Among his principal pictures arc *' The 
Kvening of CullodenC 1S80 ; “ Prince 

Charlie's Parliament," 1881 ; and “'Hie Pill 



Cjrciji a Thrift). Jjpl AflK U. 


of the Routs," 1884 Ills etchings are of 
course numerous, but 11 Mill on the Vare," 
alter Cmmc, tKS8; Mle is Coming,'’ alter 
Mattys Mario, 1889; and “The Liwycrs,” after 
|. P, Millet, i8tjo T an: perhaps the liust known. 



^ntdM, Afl rdKSKNT Jjay. lir. tfUnAwrB*, 
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LEWIS CARROLL* . 
(Charles Lutwidgk Hodgson.) 
15 okn 1832* 



Awn ril ac;f L'fifAvJirttt 

■ K have pleasure in referring our 
renders 1 special attention to an 
extremely interesting memoir of 
Lewis Carroll* It is written, 
in # th<* author's wonts, 11 from a 
child-friend's point of view/ 1 and is, there 



f'rtiJd (ij AGK »S* 


fore, perhaps made doubly acceptable to 
those who a have loved and respected him 
as it man and a friend, and to thbse 
who have known him only as I^ewis 
Carroll it will be found equally interesting* 


There is no doubt that the reminiscences 
given by Miss Hatch are unique, inasmuch 
as they throw considerable new light on the 
private life of one whose name has become 
famous as the author of “Alice in Wonder¬ 
land,” “ Through the looking Class,” and 
“The Hunting of the Snark.” Besides these, 



Fivwal AGE 49. irtorf'ipnft*. 


perhaps the best known, Mr. Hodgson pro¬ 
duced some mathematical text - books of 
considerable value, of which u Euclid and 
His. Modem Rivals,” done in 1879, and 
“A Tangled Tale," done in iSH6, combine 
humour anti science in a very remarkable 
manner. 



AGK ffi. 

From U Fhvtur by IP. JftudCrtU. (Ju&l/bnL 




“Lewis Carroll!' 

(CHARI.KS LUTWUX’.li DOIKJSON.) 

By BeatricJ': Hatch. 


HE RKVKRKNHCHARLES 
LUTWIDCE J >01 Hi SON 
died at Cuildfurri on January 
14H1, 1898. AVhen that sad 
announcement was made to 
the world on the morning of 
*thu 15th, hundreds of children knew and felt 
that they had lost a friend; not only those 
to whom Mr. Hodgson had been a living 



oiARLHS i.utiv 1 ]ion i*jnriS*m (Tint latest fokthait)l 
• t'rmi a CM** Atf WiVEn Minnie™, Ojjbn L 

personal reality, hut also the c omit less 
number in different parts of the world who 
knew him as “ Lewis Carroll,” the author of 
11 Alice in Wimderland." 

The world at large will think of him merely 
in the latter connection, as the writer of those 
inimitable hooks of wit mid humour. Others 
will call to mind the somewhat prim college 
don, the Hi a rd-working mathematician, living 
In retirement in his corner of Tom Quad, 
Christ Church, Hut those of us who knew 
him best remember him, as the kind and 
loving friend, who contributed so much to 
the happiness of our lines, and whom we shall 
truly mourn as one of the best of men. 

Charles Lutwidge* Hodgson, the son of 
the Rev, Charles Hodgson, Archdeacon of 


Richmond, was bom at Hareshmy lMrsomge| 
Cheshire, on January 27th, 183/; and itVas 
there that lie spent the first years of his 
childhood, afterwards removing to Croft 
Rectory, Yorkshire. He- was a studious hoy 
from his earliest years, .yet to his three 
brothers and seven sjAers Charles gave 
constant amusement by his witty and 
original remarks* It was to him ,that 
they looked for leadership in their youth¬ 
ful attempts at writing, and in the little 
private magazines which the children got up 
among themselves Charles would contribute 
by far the largest share, adorning the stories 
which he wrote with illustrations from his 
own pen. He was sent to school at Rich¬ 
mond, Yorkshire; from thence lie went to 
Rugby, and to Christ Church, Oxford. 
Mathematics were then, as always, Mr. 
Dodgson’s chief study. In (854 he took 
a first class in that subject, arid in 1855 he 
was appointed Mathematical Lecturer at 
Christ Church, which post he held dll 18K1. 
Several works were published by him on 
algebra, trigonometry, logic, etc., which are 
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proof of his industry and originality, Jn 
1861 Mr Hodgson was mat It: a senior ! 
student (/>., S fellow-) of his college ; and \ 
he remained aL ChrisL Church in that [ 
cnjKirity until his death, lie had also been 
ordained O icon hi the Church of Mnglnnd | 
in the year iSfn, but he never took priest's 
orders. 

These are a few bare fads of Mr Hodg- | 
soil's histnry, which many will have read j 
for themselves in the newspaper account*. 1 
But it is from a 11 Hind-friend's ” point of 
view that T wish to make a sketch of him, 1 
and to show' something of what the real 
man was--not as lecturer, mathematician, 
or college don, hill as a friend. i 

There are very many who could draw' a 
similar picture of him, for never, surely, did j 
any man make more friends among children 
than he did during the earlier and middle 
parts of his life. J utterly, however, he had j 
not increased his acquaintance much, but ! 
the “ child-friends ” of jjast years w'erc still 
honoured by the old title, even though 
childhood hud long been left*in the faf 
distance. Boys did not share this honrm’r, j 
nor habtes ! They were only tolerated for ■ 
their sisters’ sakes ; but girls, little and big, 


were admit Led into friendship at mice, -Some¬ 
times on the sea shore, sometimes in a railway 
carriage, the magnetic [lower began, and, in 
many cases, continued for life. It was im¬ 
possible for jlr, Hodgson to pass by the 
smallest opportunity of speaking to a child, 
ami his winning manner gained the hearts, 
and generally the tongues, of all whom he met. 

It was this love for children, combined 
with his inventive facially,*that led him to 
Lell that most original story whitfh after¬ 
wards developed into “ Alice in Wonder¬ 
land," of world-wide 1 fame. His audience 
consisted of the little daughters of Dean 
1 addell, who lived then in the opposite 
corner of the great quadrangle of Christ 
t'hurch, and Ironi om of them Mr* Hodgson 
borrowed the name to give to the heroine of 
those marvellous adventures. T Ms friends 
begged him to write it down, and we may 
to day see the published facsimile of the 
author's original MS r with his own illustra¬ 
tions* In that volume also appears the 
“Muster (irecliug to every child who loves 
‘Alice'’' a Idler wiitten in the Master of 
ittyb, which shows us a beautiful side of 
I ,e\vis ('anoil’s v mind* ** Alice in Wonder¬ 
land ,T in its present form was published in 
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Puzzles and problems i>f all sorts were 
n delight to Mr. Dobson. Many a sleepless 
night was occupied 
by what lie called a 
M Pillow problem. 1 ' 

In fact, his mat he 
maticalmi^d seemed 
to be dTWays at work 
on something of the 
kind, and he loved 
to discuss and argue 
a |joint connected 
witl> his logic if he 
could but find a 
willing listener. 

Sometimes while 
paying au afternoon 
call lie would borrow 
scraps of paper, and 
leave neat little dia¬ 
grams of word puz¬ 
zles to be worlfcd 
out by his friends. 

It may be inter¬ 
esting to some who 
do not know Mr. 

Dodgsoifs poetical 
charhde to see the 
accompanying 
verses, with two 


rough drawings hv himself. Of late years, 
all Mr. Hodgson'* time had been given to 
his work oil u Sym¬ 
bolic Logic/' of 
which Part b was 
published in Febru¬ 
ary, 1896, and Parts 
lb and 111. were 
still in process of 
completion when 
the unexpected end 
came. In his esti¬ 
mation, logic was a 
most im portant 
study Tor everyone. 
No pa i n s were 
spared to make it 
dear and interesting 
to those who would 
but consent to learn 
of him, either in a 
class, that lie begged 
to l jo allowed to 
hold in a school or 
college, or to a singly 
individual girl, Mxo 
showed the snufttest. 
inclination to profit 
by his instructions. 
Hg never spared 
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TCrr.e ltitle , u/emiy a * L{^ LLa it — 

7 %r^- pa-ir o£ little. cat*, list* put^ ^ _ 

Tlir'cc Ad.rt^5 r AelJL 0u£' cjt j 5 

ft;' "ttr'ce little vei^y A.<*rd Z& - 

TT^tv^ jM*’'* c>£ little t tfpfin.+.d wormier^ Wide, 

M #*** SC/SSflri ^ytvy Ly $tde. - 

Tfiffiti? 3 f IA-O.L tA-An tCi'. d* fln ^ /j/c7j i) ia 

iftr Aft/* L00&- Ac tf-n-djQ'T'foaL ^ *r£n*t _. 


“ i t riff /t’gi/t/y.- 
The ;m r^i temper 
of the human race 
would he percepti¬ 
bly sttv, Veiled if 
everybody yheyed 
this rule! A great 
deal of life had 
willing in the wnfkl 
come* simply from 
writing Air j i/w/r^/L 
mea/A <|f t - t jui-^o you reply, 
h I do it 10 save 
liSir.- A very good 


7 ^.|' uiAtf&e.r' 'Ue.y'lL rcmcffU^r < 5 *c :£r/j?nd_ ot £«jfc. or </* v Jj?!'''' ** Vt 

TT- +£ /-m j *, 4 - " y> *n«) (Imilit : 

7 WW IM* we^.o- — A*. T c,, . but ,v!mt ri M ht Ifcm; 

, you [a do it a X your 

"-=■= friend's espouse ? 

i iu:-nl- n i:c < n-s t.\ L1 t. h n is i ai.-wf r j\ i i. t ", u. MIIm''. H'M'Mi 111-," UH \ <>' J ^u'l A/V thUC l\S 
1 ri k: a 1 - 1 im i■-1- i;rr ' , . . L, 

v; 11liable as yours? 

himself in any detail; everything was Years ago I used to receive letters from a 


c 1ci] il k in the neatest and most method ifal 
manner. The arrangement of liis pup;-is, 
I lie classification of his phut nymphs, I hr order 
nf his Ebooks, the lists ami registers that he 
kept about everything imaginable ;tN this 
betokened his welbordeird mind. 

There was a wonderful letter register of his 
own invention, which not only recorded the 


li lend # ami very interesting letters, Lou 
Writte n in one of the most atrocious hands 
i-Ser invented, Il ^ nerally look me ahuul a 
;e.c/‘ to read one of his letters! J used to 
eany it almnt in my poeket, and laki 1 it out 
a! leisure times, (o pu/de owr iht: liddlvs 
which rom posed il holiliuui it in diffeient 
positions, and al different distant vs, till at 


nanu s of his correspondents j'-nd the dates last the meaning of some hopeless scrawl 
of their letters* but which also summmi>rd would Ikish upon me, when 1 at once wrote 


iheennteiMs of each rommmuralion, mi that 
in a few srrunds Mr. Dod^son eould tell 
you what you had written In him about on 
a < Rtf lain day in years ^one by. 

The plan of this letter n ^ister is explained 
by the inventor in his booklet culled lh ki^hl 
or Nine Wise Wolds about I,el ter Writing," 


down the Kivjish under il ; and, when 
several had luvri thus guessed, the; eonteM 
woiiht help one with the others, till nL last 
the whole series of liieto^lvphfcs, was de¬ 
ciphered, If till one’s friends wrote like that, 
life would be eiilirely spent in leartki^lhcir 
letters I " 


which he published to»cilier with an hl Alice ' 
Stamp ( j^e in nSMS + Let me j;ive a few 
puotaiions from I lu >st L ' Wisv Won Is " ; 

' Attt/fvM <util ihmp fin' t'lfi'i'ftpt'. * \\ lrat ! 
flefore wrilini; the kftert' Most eeitniiily; 
and I’ll tdl you what w ill hap|H/n if you don’t. 
Vuu will fjjo 011 writing i'll the last mmiirni, 
and, just in the middle of the last sentence, 
vuu will Ijcwmiv aware that 1 time s up > L 
linn Vomes the hurfied wind-up ihc 
wildly - scrawled signature the hastily 
fastened tLivelope, which comes open in the 
post the address a mere hieroglyphic the 
horrible ditfsnvry that y«u‘ve foigotten in 
replenish your stamp ease the frantic ;tp|ieal 
to everyone in the house to Hand you a stamp 
-the headlong rush to the jjost- office, an h ini' 
hot and ^asjiiii^ just after the box has closed 
and finally, a week afterwards, the return of 
die letter from the Head Letter Office* 
marked ‘Address illegible!'’ 

Vol. * ¥ ~ $3. 


l * My Ninth Rule. WTu-n you ^cL to the 
end of a note sheet, and Ibid yon have more 
to sav, lake another piece of paper a whole 
sheet, or a serup, as the ease may demand ; 
but, whatever you do, dont avw l Kememtxjr 
the obi proverb, 4 < b<jss w ritini; makes cross 
reading/ 4 Tilt: rdtl provei b ? 1 y on say, 
im}uiiin^ly. 1 1 low old ? h \\\M, not so frer 
ancient, I must coulees. In but, I'm aluud 
I imenled it while wrilini; lids paragraph. 
StiM, you know, ' old ’ is a tomptmifrt'? term. 

I think vou would be t/utSf jusiMit:<l in 
addressing a chicken, jusl out ul the shell, 
as 'Old boy l 1 wfh'U ye^u/V^ilh anollier 
ehicken, that was only half out ! 

Another re:;Mcr cohiainciba list of every 
menu supplied to even jjuosl who dined at 
Mr. Hodgson's table! Jliis sotmtls like the 
doiijp of an w)>icure, but Mr. Hodgson jma 
not that - far from it. His dinners were 
simple enough, atrd never of more than two 
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courses. Jim everything that lie did must 
be dune in tile must per feel liiaiiinT possible : 
and the same care and attention would he 
given to taher people's a Hairs, ii in any wav 
he could insist or give them pleasure, if lie 
took you up to J-ondoii to sec a play at the 
theatre, you were no sooner seated in the 
railway carriage than a ^mu: was produced 
from his bag, anti all occupants of the 
cumjKiruitem were 
mvheu' > tu join in 
playing a kind of 
k 1 h a l in a <J o v 
Li draughts v of his 
own invtyHiun, on 
the 1 little wooden 
board that had 
been s pe ein11y 
made :U his design 
for railway use, 
ivith 11 men ” war 
ranted not to 
tumble down, be¬ 
cause Chcy fitted 
into little hides (in 
the board ! And 
the rest of those 
happy days sjient 
with him were re¬ 
markable for the 
consideration that 
was shown for your 
comfort and happi- 


iit -ss. If yon ^* r n! to see Mr. J >i?dg>un in the 
morning you would liml him, pen in hand, 
hard at work on iual packets of MS. eare- 
fulk arranged round him on the table, but 
1 lie pen would instantly he laid aside, and 
die most cheerful of smiles would welcome 
vmu in for a dial as long as you liked to stay* 
He was alwai'- lull of interest, and generally 
had something Iresh to show : an ingenious 
invention of his 
own for filing 
papers, or lighting 
gas, or boiling a 
ketlle ! 

My earliest re 
collections of Mr. 
1 >odgsun are con¬ 
nected with photo 
grnphy. lie was 
very fond of this 
art at one time, 
though lie had 
entirely given it 
up for many years 
latterly, Me kept 
various costumes 
mid “ properties ’’ 
with which to dress 
us up, ^ml, of 
course, that "added 
to the fun. What 
child would not 
thoroughly enjoy 
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personating ;i Japanese, or a beggar t’liild T or 
a gipsy, or an Indian? Si-viral of these are 
reproduced in this article. Some¬ 
times there were excursions 
mi U> the roof of the College, 
which was easily accessible from 
the windows of the studio. Or 
you might stand hy your tall 
friend's side in the tiny dark 
room, and watch him while he 
poured tire eon tents of several 
little, strong-smelling bottles on 
to Jjie glass picture of yourself 
that looked so Tunny with its 
black face. And when you grew 
tired of this, there were many 
delights to be found in the cny>- 
hoards in the big room down¬ 
stairs,, Musical Taoxcs of different 
colours and different tunes, the 
dear old ivoolly bear that walked 
when lie was wound up, toys, 
picture - bgoks, and packets of 
photographs of other children 
who had also enjoyo^ these 
mornings of bliss, 

Tlit? following letter written to 
me in 1873, about a jprge wax 
dull that Mr, Dodgson had pre¬ 
sented to me, and which I had 
left behind me when I went on 


a visit frym home, is an interesting specimen. 
Thu first page is here reproduced in 1 educed 
facsimile, 11 Kmilv " and * l Mabel '■ were 
other dolls of mine, and known also by him, 
Imi though they have long since departed 
this life 1 need hardly say l still possess fhe 
doll 11 Alice” ; 

“Mv Ukak liiKiuu, I met her pisi yul- 
side Tom Gale, walking very stillly, anil 
[ think she was trying to find her way to 
my moms. So 1 said * Why have you come 
lure without l!irdie? T So she said 1 birdie's 
gone! And Ihnily s gone/ And Mabel isn't 
kind to me! And t\yj little waxy li ars 
came running down he^liei k>, 

“ Why, how stupid of me ! I’ve m uiMohl 
you who it was, all the time ! ft was your 
new doll, 1 was very glad to sir In r, and 1 
took her 1o my room, and gave her some 
vo!n matches lo eaU and a cup oT nice 
mi lled wax lo dunk, for the poor liule thing 
was Avt hungry and thirsly alter, her long 
walk. So I said ‘Tome and sit down by the 
lire, and let's have a comfortable char/ 1 Ob, 
no! /t(t! * she said, 1 Ikl mttth rather not! 
Von know 1 do mell so very easily ’/ And 
she made me Like her ipiite to the other side 
of the room, where it was ray cold : and 
then she sat cm my knee, and Tanned herself 
with a }>en wiper, because she said she was 
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afraid the end of her nose was beginning to 
melt, 

" 1 You’ve no idea bow careful we have to 
l>e —we dolls/ she said, 1 Why, there was :i 
sister of mine would you believe it? She 
went up*to the fire to warm her hands, and 
■one of ll£f hands dropped right oil ! Then: 
no\j ! * 'Of course it dropped ri^hf off/ 1 
said, ‘because it was the right hand ’ ‘ And 

how do you know It was the right hand, 
Mister Carroll?’ the thill said So [ said, 
* I think it must have been Lhe right hand, 
because the other hand was h ft, 1 

“The doll sut \, 1 1 shan't laugh. It's 
a very bad joke. iVhv, even a common 
wooden doll could make a belter joke 
than that ! And besides, they’ve made 
my mouth so stiff and hard, lhai I 
<m ?V laugh, if 1 try ever so much ! ? M hm't 
be cross about il/ f said, *hut tell nr Lius: 
I’m going to {jive birdie and the tuber 
children *one photograph each, wliidiwcr 
Lhey choose, Ulrich do yon think birdie 
will choose ?’ * I don't know/' said the 
doll; 'you'll bitter ask her 1 ’ So l took 
her home in a hansom cab. Which would 
you like, do you think? Arlhuras Cupid? 
or Arthur and Wilfrid together ? Dr, you 
and Kthel as beggar children ? or, Kihel 
standing on a bos? or, one or yourself? 

<l Your affectionate friend, 

u 1 h kwjs ( 1 \kkOi.i,. 11 

Mr* Hodgson's chief form of entertaining 
during the l^st years of his life was giving 
dinner-parties. Ho not misunderstand me, 
nor picture to yourself a long row of guests 
on efcij’er" side of a gaily decorated table. 
Mr Hodgson’s theory was that it was much 
more enjoyable to have your friends singly. 
Consequently these "dinner-parties/' as he 


liked to ndl them, consisted almost always gF 
one guest only, and that or>e a child-friend,” 
One of his charming and characteristic little 
notes, written in his clear writing, often on 
a half-sheet of note-{taper and signed with 
the CLfX monogram, which, as seen in the 
facsimile, began at the wrong end, would 
arrive, containing an invitation, of which the 
following is a specimen „ 

“ Ch. Ok Nov. 21,4/7. 
"Mv l>i:\K ^baq — The J reasnn I hwe, for 
so long a time, not visited tin; hfi^% is a 
/^/ivr/one, but is mf (as you might imagine) 
that I think tin re is no more honey in it l 
Will you come again to dine with me ? Any 
day would suit me, and I would fetch you 
at ri.30. 

" fXcr your affectionate C. I „ l),” 
kcl us suppose that this invitation has been 
accepted, and come with me to see the rooms 
in Christ Church, where Mr, 1 hidgson has lived 
and worked for more than forty years. After 
turning in at the door of No. 7 staircase, and 
mounting a rather steep and winding stair, 
we find ourselvc* outside a heavy, black door, 
of somewhat prison like appearance, over 
which is [tinted ,l The Kev, C. 1 H . Hodgson.” 
Then a | kiss age, then a door with glass [Kinds, 
and at last we reach (hit fa miliar room that 
we love so well. It is large and lofty, and 
extremely cheerful-looking. All round the 
walls arc book rases, and under them the 
cupboards of which 3 have spoken, and which 
we, even now, long to see opened, that they 
limy pour out their treasures. 

Opj>ositc to lhe big window, with its 
cushioned seat, is the fireplace ; and this is 
worthy of some notice on account of the 
lovely red liles, which represent the story of 
"The Hunting of the Snnrk,” Over the 
mantelpiece hang 
three [minted por¬ 
traits of child- 
friends, the one in 
the middle being 
a picture of a 
little- girl in a 
blue coat and cap, 
who is carrying a 
pair of skates, iiut 
the room is a 
study, and not a 
drawing-room, and 
the big tables and 
the tall rcadirig- 
desks bearhevi- 
de nee to t hb 
genuine work that 
is done there. A 
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photograph of this room is re prod 11 ml on 

W-H5* 

Mr, Hodgson scats his guest in a comer of 
the red sofa in front of the fireplace, ami the 
lew minutes before dinner are occupied wiili 
anecdotes about other '* child-friends/'small 
nr grown up, or anything particular that has 
happened to himself, such as more applic.o 
lions from interviewers* collectors oF auln- 
graphsj and other persecutors, all of whom 
tfvrc* a special abhorrence .of his. The 
request* (»f sifeh people were neu*f gran toil. 
Mr. Hoflgson had a great horror of being 
'•lionized/' and ingeniously silenced his 
tormentors by represent¬ 
ing to them, indirectly, 
that *' Lewis Carroll/’ the 
author of “Alice/’ and 
11 Mr. J Jodgson,” were 
two distinct persons. The 
latter had never put his 
name to any published 
work of fiction ; and 
11 Lewis Carroll 11 was not 
to be found at Christ 
Church, Oxford, 

1 tinner is served in a 
smaller room, which Is 
also filled with book¬ 
cases and books, iJut we 
will imagine the repast 
concluded, for those who 
have had the privilege of 
enjoying a College dinner 
rlend not to be told how 
excellent it is, and we 
must not rouse envy in 
I hose who have not ! 

The rest of the evening 
slips away very t[uickly, 
there is so much to be 
iloni% and to be shown. 

Vou may play a game — 
one of Mr. I Jodgson’s 
own invention such as 
“Mish-Mash/ 1 “ Laud’ 
rick/’ or oilier*; or y*ni 





1 [>UL1 V tAU fu¬ 


tures, lovely drawings rtf f;dries, wli 
host tells yon ,r 3*011 can’t be si 


may see pr- 
hom your 

you ,T you can't tie sure don't 
really exfri:” Or you may have music, if you 
wi sh it, and Mr. 1 Xxjgs011 will hirn solf 
perform. You look roimd (supposing you 
arc a stranger) for the pianK There is none, 
but it large square box is! brought forward, 
and this contains an organ cite. Another 
box holds the tunes, circular perforated 
cards, all carefully * catalogued by their 
owner. One of Lhu greatest favourites h 
“Santa Lucia," anti this will open die 


concert. The handle is affixed through a 
hole in file side of the box, and the green 
bui/e lining of the latter helps to modulate 
the sound. '(he picture of the author of 
“Alice,' keenly enjoying cverv note, as he 
solemnly turns the handle, and ^ises or 
closes the lid of the box to vary the sound, is 
more worthy of your delight than ike music 
itself Never was there a more delightful 
host fora “ dinner parly," or one who took 
such pains for your entnuinmenl, fresh and 
interesting to tin- last. 

Sometimes I have spent an evening with 
Mr, 1 Jodgson in conversation onlv. With all 
his ^juniour ho took a 
serious view of life, ami 
had a very grave vein 
muning through his 
mind. The simplicity 
of his failh, his deep 
reverence, and his child 
like trust in the goodness 
of t iod were vrrj* striking. 
His look of surprise, and 
gentle reassurance to a 
girl who told him she 
was nervous when she 

travelled by rail, fearing 
an accident, come into 

my mind as I write. “ but 
surrlv you irmt (iod ! ! )o 
you llunk 1 le warn Id let 
you come to harm ? To 
lie tr/tv/if is 1o distrust,” 
These and biller similar 
words of his give us nn 
insight into thcmyjp and 
open mind, in whose 

clear waters Heaven’s 

sunshine could find nn 
unsullied rolled ion. 

Mr. Hodgson did not 
often preach, yet, wlien 

he did, he had the power 
to impress and captivate 
bis bearers. 'There was no 
need for him to write out a sermon. Full of 
earnestness in his subject, the w'ords came 
without difficulty. Neither was there any 

danger of his wandering from the direct 

point, for before the eye of his orderly and 
logical mind, his subject wmilt> arise in the 
form of a diagram to ht f worked out point by 
point. And he has told me how, by keeping 
a seemingly real drawing of this before him 
ns he looked straight in front of him from the 
pulpit, lie kopi his headings perfectly dear 
and distinct. 

For the last few' years he lived a life of 
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great retirement, declining all invitations into next day/' However, his frequent informal 
society, and seldom associating with anyone, calls more than made up for this. In former 
beyond dining in HalL Jf you were very years he would sometimes consent to go to a 
anxious to get him lo come to your house on “parly/' if he was quite sure he was not to 
any particular day, llu: only chance was not he “ shown ofl/' or introduced to anyone ns 
to invite him, hut only to inform him the “Author* of ‘Alice/' 1 I must again 

'that y«u would lie at home. Other quote from a note of his in answer to an 

wise, he would sa\\ “ As you have invited invitation to tea : 

me 1 cannot come, tor [ have made a rule to " What an awlul proposition ! * Tu drink 
decline all invito/ion <: hut f will come the tea from lour to si\would Lax the cunstftiitiou 

/Vu«u) t>r\ 

fi) * d***- J£_ , ^ 

t$£f ^ f 

tfW A -- 

lX xt I J uc^ L r 

■s ,< D b w^ stGii^p 

^ 4 * ** 

f} m U jtf«2 tore *C£F * 

£ €t+V 0 p j ^ A 


^ ^^ A ^r>«C 

! fflirSu., i££z d & "tk& ^ 

■ ^ /A aJA / 

^ ##«, ^lyv, <^r r^ 

I'JI I A» '3B|I ^ a*5i^e^^/ 

* ' * St f~t —* iV-£ fctfu ^ ^ ^hk. -*^* 
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even of a hardened toi^diinker, For mi*, 
who hardly ever touch it, ft would probably 
be fatal” 

One form in which Mr. Dodgsou took lib 
recreation was ljy going to the theatre, and 
with his strict views of morality, and refined 
tiis Li ■, he was a hie many 
a lime (o induce stage- 
maun&Ts *o correct, or f 
yj11iij anything that might I 
jar on \ensitive t ars. «Uj 
course, %fhe plays that 
tie cared to go to Were 
very limited in number. 

I le particularly enjoyed 
seeing children act, and 
many a little actress 
uould receive a note ‘or 
a card, accompanied hy 
a copy of one of Ills 
hooks, handed in at the 
siage door the morning 
after ihe performance; 
and ibis was often the 
beginning of much kind¬ 
ness shown to her and 
a true friendship. 

1 do not know that lie | 
ever wrote anything in j 

the dramatic' line, though j 

he did once favour u\ 
years ago with a liny i 

Prologue, for our own [ __ 

special use, at some /ah-ki^i ■ * , 

pnTate theatricals which 
our elders were to perform. The Prologue, 
given in facsimile on the preceding jxtge, was 
lo he spoken by myself and my small 
brother :— 


AV. [Sh'ihhi 


< >ll, C-Llritvijly : Ihy 
1 i ttts hi\ <ttm u'tmd 
W'vW. Jillrtic, ill, II ]■ 
\\ h:it shmihJ vnu vlv 
Jt Nicy were Lining i.> n 


J liy ii.iim: is Wuitun ! 

r lift./ fn'r ,ViM itty/y. ] 

ui Hi idl ! f.I/p-iArftW-f/)') 



g I l » li. | a I !uli> jiffy 'i 

Ik tiH.i tiiijypim; 

hr hrr:d. | ■* 

fit 11 /fa*' Khil * 

\V„ [ t'rhttittg h> tiiitiit ftt t\\ 
Out nij| it nli-t.r the 


i om Cu At, ilhVll ilu Muir 
I l*"M ! • 

( 'ifinn U' (fi/r//. 7 /rr\) 

. y Ym\]\ |uhPl lluhc 

iiiin'i yjn, ft Ik-11 
m ,-n ilu- JiIlIV ? " 

pi*! viy l * //,>7 1 ' tt/iY 

IjHIuv y i pi e Liuiiy ! 

i Y/ft r ntit itirtty hutd iff 
i ht it.f. \ 

I-riate \iiv j.j* 1 S 7 p 

All llu m things belong 
now lo |he past, and we 
must open a new chapter 
in our lives, in which 
that well known figure 
will not appear. [Jut the 
benefaction which he lie- 
slowed upon the world 
is sliU with ns the bene¬ 
faction of a wit that was 
never sarcastic, a humour 

_ vrr [hat was always symjKi' 

liK. [ L ' Arrf'Jif t 'if f-jii.T.'' llietic : and ( the embodi- 

ruciil in himself of the 
three essentials of l.ile : Faith, the light hy T 
which lo live: Hope, the goal foT^faich lo 
labour 1 Charily, the wide horizon, to which 
his soul looked out in love. 


ffrufrr biivimc k,/(W/w;h Wn.ritiK A/v 
hhn*tit o tt/n' f fivNf) t Mid tf/kr\\vittj; rrund rtf fi/fn 
ft* itftr/.Y sun- /hry tur rwf i*i'M htitfd* t't'fttnn mid Ar/v 
his m'm t \ 

lk : Wifliv ! Pm sit/r llisci humciiiitig is i!h l niiUU i 
Ail day iTu-rFs I veil-— oh, siieh ;< hivi :irn 
duller ! 

-Mamm:**. lw i u trying [rfTn Eiihiiy dien>i — ■ 

i U('Vi: i L mih* ilu* hi>u4 k in Midi a mew. ! 

( Y'uhjtrw i !vQi rouutf hh ti \ h \ 
f* lljp'HTMrnvl, Williu t 
\\\ \ SfHtkftiy hft‘ #§ ): Vfs, nf rmn.xe ! 
fk : And yuu wtm’l k-ll‘ ii . J [itV/rn / 1 rv>.l Tliri 
V'nfu> very ! * 

{ Ttit it* o^ty jti'itt, rOjp/V F 'A' 

ftwkhtg i*£ Mttwtj/fy) 

Pm Mire nf /its! ll j smcuiluiu* ,itiiir mi 


,\lV I'f Mr. |>,frLL. L mt^ arf: lHi-S- i,■ li^. dmt iiWlt- 
11 kill '.|n , o:l] ntln! 1 =i‘ ti» kmli.jcit lln j lUrllTnry ,(T d'le 

cli.l up inui li f..r l,(Ii-t^, :nn! tn h Inni 1 many Unm- 
-'C |H-npli: ‘pylc :t < 1 .- 1 =B 1 if u^miiuh: fur liix ^1*1 tn I hr nvnrM 
if (h^ iHiiiiiin;il ■' [ in <- H '" A n In hil 1 lin^. lht r rtr<pro^ b«ii 

,-riiimi^d i L.llt’. i ritiliL.i^ fur vW ein!(Pw-iii*nt of a 

(.r fit 1 fii- niiMitu, tiirai Orimnil sn-wi, whiirli 

sli.ilf I h .iMl'U tlui JH Alii,r in Wninti-riuih] " C -.|, 'J'liis Oit 
^iiall 1 "£? iimutl.il In 1 rml'it chili I u-n L-mnrct-jil 

willi ilu 1 iIic.li 111 Mil Uh, tn wlnnn Mr. OixIksliii 

: 1 1 -m h l. yx -.Li jwt -,1 iulcrc-c. I’Ill- veil ( flit Uiiri;ily siiuti.irli.-d 

li^' El.iMI. Iliv |J|u Ih't.-. nf AI!i;niVi lhi L Mute -if I'ik' : 1 II'! 

M.K.H. Ui^ OulIk-^ uf Mfc. (Iil: ii.imfs in ihp 

i| h'nei'id C-rtiiiniML-i’ fin* rim'.,: ill*- Ki-.M .|j ..f n.vf,tfil r jin- 

tli-lLli Ilf I lurlinm, I lr, Mh'riii' M.i-'O.niLLlii, >LV jlmrv Iriiii^, 

Mix Jj 1.3 1 Ml. Mrx K.xir^ihi JkinjrtMJV,-. l[lic .'MjiinrLl “ Alku' 

:tI ie t .itlarr nhl frimiK Cmri’IJ.' Al*n Mufm; wll-J 

n'p'i'p iiHHiiif-i.ir-tl villi liiiH in tii" i k, .1-1 l-ivdmck 

M:n 1 nil Inn, Kir |..tjn 'IV-.ini L -l n .mini hliL-ix AN nmhen of 

<L Ali-v” hjM .iii 4 y.mm. ^rL L invUi.-.l h .., :ni(J Jiuln 

M.i'j|rti"il'. iiiM )'c‘ n. ■ iu-il .mnl bumlrrljinl hy (lie Ilrjl, 
IViKincr, I. T, ni.uk- Ivi|„ Suhu S|il.w I 1 he M- n* /wf.iw. 
Inrk’-. Mi>. U^fl 1 -rl I’ldh-r, ti. Kilficr I'linrl. Krtldirtl. Wr, 
.■■id Mi^ }t.-jii rii i. l ILli.Ii, filial chnnh, (J.^krtl J . and the ■ 
r,ti 1 ,m J1M1I i'..L,r(v l!,mk mid i^ Hitli>i-|h?s, 


xllHlif I ^ H-.tNL'd t111! 

a I all l--n iun-ml.'.l 

ft Jill |111.' lllC.Ll I llMll 
lllftniyx -.Ll jftt',1 LilrlLl 

t,y 11 1|.|[. iIk: On 
II.K.M, iIil. p.nt^ 

Oriiei'id Ci»iniii[iL-i’ 




1//.VS Or vie i' 's A dva/f/tres. 
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II.’- THR AUVKNTUKK Ob TIIK SLTKRCILM >l'S ATTACIZIL 

in: ( 'mini must have letn an Lor i was sure ihe man mean! to take llie 

adept in lhe gentle art of ease ns soon tfs over you gave him the oppnr- 

quiek change disguise ; lor limit}/’ 

though we telegraphed lull “Tht n you deserve to lie rewarded,"'she 

particulars of his uppearam e insisted, pressing the cheque upoi\ nu. 
from 1 mu vain, iho next I put her hand 1*ack firmly. *; I ,ady 

station, nobodv in the least n scmhlmg either < lemgina,’ 3 I laiil, ‘/t i* very nmydiie oT 
him or his accomplice, ihe shahhy looking you. I think you do right in, offering 

man, eould he uuyarLhvd in the Ikiris train me the money ; but 1 dunk 1 should do 

when it drew up at ISnissels, its hist stopping altogether wrong in accepting in A ladv 

place. They mustNi'avc immlbmicd ibem is not hoiu.sl loan the hope of gain ; she is 

selves meanwhile into two different f^rsons, mg brave because she expects to be paid for 

Indeed, from the out 
set, I had suspected lus 
moustache - - 'twos so 
fvvT distinguished. 

■When we reached 
Cologne, the ( antaii- 
kcrous Old Lady over 
whelmed me with the 
warmth of her thanks 
and praises. Nay, 
more; aher breakfast 
next morning, before 
wc set out by slow train 
for ScMangenbad, she 
burst like a tornado 
into mv bedroom at 
the Cologne hotel with 
a cheque fur twenty 
guineas, drawn in my 
favour. 11 That's for 
you, dear,"’ slur 

said, handing it to 
me, and looking really 
(juito gnu ions. 

I glanced at the 
piepe of paper and 
felt mv far** ulow 
crimson. “Oh, Lady o i in-k jmmj i-.uk nmu.v." 

Georgina, * I cried ; 

“you misunderstand. Vou huget that 1 am her bravery. You were my employer, and 1 
a lady/' n J as bound to serft my employers interests. 

“ Nonsense, c hild, nonsense ! .\'our courage 1 did so as well as 1 could, and there is tile 
and promptitude were worth leu times end of it/’ 

that sum," she exclaimed, positively slipping She looked absolutely disappomfed ; we all 
her anil round/ my neck. 11 It was your hale to crush a benevolent impulse : but site 
courage I particularly admired, tans ; because tore the cheque u{> into very small pieces, 

you faced the risk of my happening to look ** As you will, my dear, ' she said, with her 

inside the outer ease, ami finding you had hands on her hijis : "■ 1 sec, you are poor 

M istracu-d the blessed box : in winch case I Tom ( ay ley’s daughter, 11 e was always a bit 

might quite naturally have concluded you Omvotic. * Though I nehew she liked-nYe all ■ 
nieent to steal it." * , , the belter for my rcK.sM, 

1 thought of that," I answered. ‘ u but 1 On the way from ('oiogue to kitvilk 1 , how- 
decided to risk it. 1 felt it was worth while, ever, and on the drive up to Sehlangenbad, 1 
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found her just as fussy and as worrying as 
ever. ** Let me see, how many of these 
horrid pfennigs make an English penny? 
1 never can remember. Oh, those silly 
little nickel things are ten pfennigs each, 
are they? Well, eight would fra a penny, I 
suppose. A mark's a shilling ; ridiculous of 
them to divide it into ten pence instead of 
twelve,; one never really knows how much 
file's • paying for anything. Why these 
Continual .people Izan't 15 e content to 
use pounds, shillings, and pence, all over 
jjllke, the same as we do, passes my com- 
prehension. They're glad enough to get 
English sovereigns when they can; why, 
then, don't they use them as such, instead 
of reckoning them each at twenty-five francs, 
and then trying to cheat you out of the 
proper exchange, which is always ten cen¬ 
times more than the brokers give you? 
What, ive use their beastly decimal system? 
1 x>i s, 1 *m as ham cd of y o u. A n J i ngl ish 
girl to turn and rend her native country 
like that [ Francs and centimes, indeed ! 
Fancy proposing it at Meter Robinson’s ! 
No, 1 will mi go by the boat, my dear. 
1 hate the Rhine boats ; crowded with 
nasty selfish pigs of Germans. W hat I like 
is a lirst-class compartment all to myself, 
mul 110 horrid foreigners. Especially Ger¬ 
mans. They're bursting with self satisfaction 
- have such an exaggerated belief in their 
Gaud’ and their ‘folk.' And when they 
t ome to England, they do nothing but find 
fun ft with us. If people aren't satisfied with 
the countries they travel in, they'd better 
stop at home—that’s my opinion. Nasty 
pigs of Germans! The very sight of them 
sickens me. Oh, I don't mind if they do 
understand me, child. They all learn Eng¬ 
lish nowadays; it helps them in trade- that’s 
why they’re driving us out of all the markets. 
Hut it must lie good for them to learn once 
in a way what other people really think of 
them - civilized people, I mean ; not Germans 
They're a set of barbarians.” 

We reachefT SfrilangiyiGad alive, though I 
sometimes douLtoU*-: for my old lady did 
her boister/jM^Best to rouse some peppery 
German bfficor into cutting our throats in¬ 
continently Joy the wayXand when wc got 
there, we took up our nBbdc in the nicest 
hotel in the village. Laiy Georgina had 
engaged the best front^Aom on the first 
floor, with a charming jrtrf across the pints- 
clad valley ; but I muft df her the justice to 
say that she took the Jeffind best for me, and 
that she treated me Bn every way like the 
guest she delighted to honour. My refusal 

Vo|. xv,— 64. 


to accept her twenty guineas made her 
anxious to pay it back to me within the 
terms of our agreement. She described me 
to everybody as a young friend who was 
travelling with her, and never gave anyone 
the slightest hint of my being a jiiid com¬ 
panion, Our arrangement was that*I was ttf 
have two guineas for the week, besides*my 
travelling expenses, Iroard, and lodging. 

On our first morning at Schlangcnbad, 
I.ndy Georgina sallied forth, very much over¬ 
dressed, and in a youthful hat, to use the 
waters. They are valmsd chiefly for the 
complexion, 1 learned : 11 wondered then why 
I^idy Georgina came fliere—for she hadn't 
any; but they are also recommended for 
nervous irritability, and as 1 -ndy Georgina 
had visited the place almost every summer 
for fifteen years, it opened before one's mind 
an appalling vista or what her temper might 
have been if she had not gone to Schlangen- 
bad. * The hot springs are used in the 
form of a bath. 11 J an don't need them, 
my dear,” Lady Georgina said to me, with 
a good-humoured smile ; and \ will own that 
I did not, Ibr nature had gifted me with a 
tolerable cuticle, but 1 like when at Rome 
to do as Rome does; so I tried the baths 
once, 1 found them unpleasantly smooth 
and oily. I do not freckle, hut if I did, I 
think I should prefer freckles. 

We walked much 011 the terrace “ the 
inevitable dawdling promenade tjf all German 
watering-places it reeked of fcerene High¬ 
ness. We also drove out among the low 
wooded hills which bound the KImo valley. 
The majority of the visitors, I fonSfiT were 
Indies—Court ladies, most of them ; all there 
for their complexions, but all anxious to 
assure me privately they had come for 
what they described as 11 nervous,debility.” 
I divided them at once into two classes: 
half of them never had and never would 
have a complexion at all; the other half had 
exceptionally smooth and beautiful skins, of 
which' they were obviously proud, and whose 
pink and-white peach-blossom they thought 
to preserve by assiduous bathing. It was 
vanity working on two opposite liases. There 
was a sprinkling of men, however, who were 
really there for a sufficient rAscp- wounds or 
serious complaints ; while a few good old 
sticks, porty and whisty, vere in attendance 
on invalid wives or sisters. 

From the beginning I noticed that I,ady 
Georgina went [Jeering about all over the place, 
as if she were* hunting for something she?'had 
lost, with her long-handled tortoise-shell glasses 
perpetually in evidence—the “ aristocratic 
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outrage" I called them—ami that she eyed all 
the men with peculiar attention. Hut I took 
no open notice of her little weakness. On 
our second flay at the Spa, I was sauntering 
with her down the chief street—“ A beastly 
little h( 5 le, my dear ; not a decent shop 
where one con buy a reel of thread or a yard 
of *ta]>e in the place l when 1 observed 
a tall and handsome young man on the 
opposite side of the road east a hasty glance 
at us, and then sneak round the corner 
hurriedly. He was :i loose limbed, languid- 


looking younft ninn, with large, dreamy eyes, 
and a peculiarly beautiful and gentle expres¬ 
sion i but what I noted a front him most was 
an odd superlicial air of superciliousness. He 
seemed always to Ire looking down u-ith 
scorn on that foolish jumble, the universe. 
He darted away so rapidly, however, thrtt I 
hardly discovered all this just then, I piece 
it out from subsequent observations. 


loiter in the day, we chanced to pass a 
where three young exquisites sat sipping 
Rhine wines after the fashion of the country. 
One of them, with a gold-tipped cigarette 
held gracefully between tw + o slender fingers, 
was my languid-looking young aristocrat. 
He was blowing out smoke in a lazy blue 
stream. The moment he saw me, however, 
he turned away as if he desired to* escape 
observation, and ducked ^own so as (u hide 
his Tace behind his companions. J H wundered 
why on earth he should want to avoid me. 

Could this bo the Count? No, 
the young man with the halo 
of cigarette smoke stood three 
inches taller Who, then, at 
SehlangenUid could wish to 
avoid my notice ? 11 was a 

singular mystery ; for I was quite 
terrain the supercilious young 
man ivas trying his best to pre¬ 
vent my seeing him. 

That evening, after dinner, the 
Cant '.in kermis Old Cady burst 
out suddenly, “Well, I can’t for 
the life of me imagine why 
Harold hasn't turned up here. 
The wretch knew I was coming; 
and T heard from our Ambassador 
at koine last week that he was 
going to be at Kehlangenbad.” 

- Who is Harold?" I asked 
" My nephew,” 1 -ady (ieorgina 
snapped bark, beating a devil’s 
tattoo with her fan on the table. 
“The only member oF my family, 
except myself, who isn't a bom 
idiot. Harold's not an idiot; 
he's an’rr fttifhc at Rome.’ 1 

[ saw' it at a glance, H Then 
lie is in Schlaugcnba<]I 
answered. “ I noticed him this 
morning,’ 1 

The old Lady turned towards 
me sharply. She jeered right 
through me, a^ i( t she were a 
Rdntgen ray. I could see she 
ivas asking whether this 

ivns a conspiracy, and whether 1 
had coiryl; there on purpose to 
meet “Harold.” Wit I flatter myself I am 
tolerably mistressfof my own countenance. 

1 did not bleneli “ How do you know?” 
she asked quickly^ with an acid intonation. 

If I had answered the truth, I should have 
said, "l know he if^erc, because I saw a 
good-looking young ra\ n evidently trying to 
avoid you this morning; and if a young 
man has die misfortune to be born your 
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lit:phew, and also to have expectations' from 
you, it is easy to understand that he would 
prefer to keep out of your way as long as 
possible/* Hut that would have been neither 
polite nor politic. Moreover, I reflected that I 
had 110 particular reason for wishing to do 
Mr, Harold a bad turn; and that it would 
be kinder to' him, as well as to her, to 
conceal tilt reasons on which I based my 
‘Hustiuttive inference. So 1 took up a strong 
strategy position. * T hav£ an intuition 
that I sjtw him in the village this morning,” 
I said, “ Family likeness, perhaps. I merely 
jumped at it as you spoke. A tall, languid 
young man ; large, poetical eyes; an artistic 
moustache —just a trifle Oriental-looking/' 
"That's Harold !" the Cantankerous Old 
lady rapped.out sharply, with clear con¬ 
viction. "The miserable boy 1 Why'on 
earth hasn't -he been round to see me ? ** 

I reflected that T knew why; but 1 did not 


“ Not* know which hotel ? Nonsense, 
child ; he knows 1 come here on this precise 
date regularly every summer; and if he didn't 
know, is it likely I should try any other 
inn, when this is the only moderately decent 
house to stop at in behlnngenlxftl ? And 
the morning coffee undrinkable ^it that; 
while the hash salt hash! Hut that's*the 
way in Germany. lie's an ungrateful mon¬ 
ster 1 if he comes now', i shall refuse to see 
him/' 

Next morning after ‘breakfast, however, 
in spite of these threats, she hauled me forth 
with her on the Harold hunt. She had sent 
the toHaergt' to impflre at all the hotels 
already, it seemed, and found her truifnt at 
none of them; now she ransacked the 
pi'mimn. At last she limited him down in 
a house on the hill. I could see she was 
really hurt. £ ‘ Harold, you viper, what do 
you mean by trying to avoid mo ? 11 



" HAItULIJ^ YUU VITEK, WHAT 1KJ V 

• * 

say so. Siiencjy£.4$0lden, I also remarked 
mentally pw^nat curious human blindness 
which hftd made me\ondudo at first that 
the supcrcjllons young\nan was trying to 
avoid me, when 1 might ifave guessed it was 
far more likely he was tiding to avoid my 
cum|>ardon, I was a nobody ; Lady Georgina 
Fuwiey was a woman of^nropean reputation. 

" Perhaps he didn/k/uw which hotel yon 
were stopping at," I pift in. “ Or even that 
you were here/* I felt a sudden desire to 
shield poor Harold. 


ItEKAX UY 'LliYIMi TO AVOID SUv If " 

“ My dear aunt, y&t herein Sehlangenltfid ! 
Why, when did you arrive? And what a 
colour you’ve got I You’ro Jookingtw well 1 ” 
That clever thrust saved hifci. 

He cast me an appealing glance. "You 
will not betray me?' 1 it .said. I answered, 
mutely, “Not for w-orlds,” with a faltering/ 
pair of downcast eyelids. . 

“Oh, I'm wdi enough, thank you” LadyJ 
Gaorgina replied, somewhat mollified by his 1 
astute allusion to her personal apjiearance. 
He had hit her weak point dexterously, "As ' 
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well, that is, as one can expect to be nowadays. 
Hereditary gout — the sins of the fathers 
visited as usual. But why didn’t you come 
to see me ? n 

11 How tan 1 come to sec you if you don’t 
tell me Vhcre you are? ‘ Hndy Georgina 
Fawloy, "Europe/ was the only address 1 
knutv, It strikes me as insufficient.” 

His gentle drawl was a capital foil to lady 
Georgina’s acidulous soprano. It seemed to 
disarm her. She turned to me with a 
benignant wave of her hand. 11 Miss Cayley/ 5 
she said, introducing me; “my nephew, Mr, 
Harold Tiliingtom you’ve heard me talk of 
poor Tom Cayley, Harold? This is poor 
Tom' ('ay le y’s ; la i igh tc r.” 

“Indeed?” the supercilious at fork? put in, 
looking hard at me. “Delighted to make 
Miss Cayley's acquaintance.” 

“Now, Harold, I can tell from your voice 
at once you haven’t remembered one word 
about Captain Caylev.” * 

Harold stood on the defensive. “ My 
dear aunt,” he observed, expanding both 
palms, “I have heard you talk of so very 
many people,that even ///y diplomatic memory 
fails at times to recollect them all. But I do 
better: I dissemble, I will plead forgetful¬ 
ness now of Captain Cayley, since you force 
it on me. It is not likely I shall have to 
plead it of Captain Cayley's daughter.” And 
he bowed towards me gallantly. 

The Cantankerous Old ljuly darted a light¬ 
ning glance at him. It was a glance of quick 
suspicion. Then she turned her Rontgen 
rays upon my face once more. 1 fear I 
biinicSrbnmson. 

“ A friend ? " he asked. “ Or a fellow- 
guest ? " 

“ A companion." It was the first nasty 
thing she ^ad said of me. 

“Ha! m ore t ha 11 a fri end, then. A 
comrade.” He turned the edge neatly. 

We walked out on the terrace and a little 
way up the zigzag path. The day was superb. 
I found Mr. Tillington, in spite of his 
studiously languid and supercilious air, a 
most agreeable companion. He knew Europe, 
He was full of talk of Rome and the Romans. 
He had 1 epigrammatic wit, curt, keen, and 
pointed. We, varfdown on a bench ; ho kept 
Lady Georgina and myself amused for an 
hour by his crisp sallies. Besides, he had been 
everywhere and seen everybody. Culture 
and agriculture seemed all one to him. 

When we rose to go in, I-a^Iy Georgina 
remarked, with emphasis, “ Of course, Hafdld, 
you’ll come and take up your diggings at our 
hotel ?” 


“Of course, my dear aunt. How can you 
ask? Free quarters. Nothing would give 
me greater pleasure.” 

She glanced at him keenly again. I saw 
she had expected him to fake up some lame 
excuse for not joining us; and I fancied she 
was annoyed at his prompt acquiescence, 
which had done her out of the chance for a 
family disagreement “ Oh, ybull come 
then ?” she said, gmd^inglv- 

“Certainly, most respected aurR. / I shall 
much prefer it." 

She let her piercing eye descend upon me 
once more. I was aware that I had lteen 
talking with frank case of manner to Mr, 
Tillinglon, nml that I had said several things 
which clearly amused him. Then I remem¬ 
bered all at once our relative- positions. A 
companion, I felt, should know her place : 
it is not her rale to be smart and amusing. 
“ Perhaps,” I said, drawing hark, “ Air. 
Tillington would like to remain in his present 
quarters tilt the uid of the week, w r hile I am 
w i t h you, Lad) G1 l org i 11 a ; a ft er t hat, he 
could have my room ; it might be more 
convenient/’ 

Hi.s eye caught mine quickly, “ Oh, 
yonre only going to stop a week, then, 
Miss Cayley? ' he put in, with an air of 

disappointment. 

“Only a week/ 1 I nodded. 

“My dear child,” the (Cantankerous Old 
l,ndy broke nut, “what nonsense you do 
talk! Only going to stop a week? How 
can I exist without you?” 

“ That was the arrangement,” I said, 
mischievously. “You were going to look 
about, you recollect, for an unsophisticated 
Gretchen. You don't happen to know of 
any warehouse where a supply of unsophisti¬ 
cated Gretchen s is kept constantly in ^Jock, 
do you, Air, Tillington ?” 

“ No, 1 don’t,” he answered, laughing. “ I 
believe there are dodos and auks’ eggs, in 
very small numbers, still to be procured in 
thp proper quartets,; hut the unsophisticated 
Gretchen, 1 am credibly informed,, is an 
extinct animal. Why, tfiv of one fetches 
high prices nowadays a^ong cojievtors.” 

“ But you will corcve to the hotel'at once, 
Harold ? ” Lady Georgina interposed, 

“Certainly, am/ I will move in without 
delay. If Miss (jayley is going to stay for a 
single week only, Ihat adds one extra induce¬ 
ment for joining ymj l\p mediately," '■ ■; 

His aunt’s stonjN^yii was cold as mairblo. 

So when we got bacM to our hotel after the 
baths that afternoon, ihe concierge greeted 
us with: “ Well, your noble nephew has 
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arrived, high-well-born countess ! He came 
with his boxes just now, and lias taken a 
room near your honourable ladyship's." 

J ;uly (icorgina’s face was a study of 
mingled emotions. I don’t know whether 
she looked more pleased or jealous. 

later in the day, I chanced on Mr. Til- 
ling ton, sunning himself on a bench in the 
hotel garden. He rose, and enme up to me, 
•*** fait as his languid nature permitted. 
“Oh, ittiss Cayley^' hfi said, Abruptly, “I do 
want ttAhank you so much for not betraying 
me* I know you spotted me twice in the 
town yesterday; and I also know you were 
good enough 10 say nothing to my revered 
aunt about it ” 

“ 1 had no reason for wishing 
to hurt Lady Ueorgind’s feelings/’ 

1 answered, with a jrermiHsible 
evasion. 

llis countenance fell. “ I never 
thought of that," lie interposed, 
with one hand on his moustache. 

11 1- 1 fancied you did it out of 
fellow-feeling/' 

MVe all think of things mainly 
from our own point of view first/ 1 
1 ans wt rred. “The d i fferen ce i s 
that some of us think of them 
from »ther peoples afterwards. 

Motives are mixed/' 

He smiled* - M I didn't know 
my deeply venerated relative was 
coming here so soon,” he went on. 

“ I thought she wast/L exerted 
till next week ; my brother wrote 
me that she had quarrelled with 
her French maid, and J twould take 
her full ten days to get another. 

I meant to clear out before she 
arrived. To tell you the truth, I 
was going to-morrow.” 

“And now you are slopping 
on?” 

He caught my eye again. 

“ Circuinstallee*s alLer cu&es,” he 
murmured, wiltTTneaning. 

“It is hardluydate to describe 
one as a ciaxrtnstmice/J'I objected. 

" I mfeant/ 1 he sai\ quickly, 

“my aunt,alone is oj\ tiling; my aunt 
with a friend is quite another/’ 

I see/ 1 I answered* “JTliere is safety hi 
numbers." J 

He eyed me hard j 

“ Are you meditcfal/or modern ? ' J he 
asked. / 

" Modern, I hope^” I replied. Then I 
looked at him again. “Oxford?” 


He nodded* l * And you ? L ' half joking. 

“Cambridge/' [ said, glad to catch him 
out. “ What ml lege ? ” 

“ Merton. Yours ? H 
liirton/’ 

The olil rhyme amused him. Thf-nceforth 
we were friends - l% two 'Yarsily men/' he 
said. And indeed it lines make a queer 4ort 
of li 11 1 : -a freemasonry to which even women 
are now admitted. 

At dinner and through the evening he 
talked a great deni to ifu\ Lady (leorgina 
putting in from time to lime a characteristic 
growl about Lhc htbk-ti V/rVc chicken — “ a 
special breed, my dcarfwith eight drumsticks 


apiece or about the ..inadequate lighting 
of the heavy Herman s<rf*w. Sne was worse 
than ever: pungent as a. rule,-that evening 
she was grumpy* When we retired for the 
night, to my great surprise, she walked into 
my bedroom^ She seated herself on my 
bed: 1 saw she had come to talk »ver 
Harold. 

“ He will be very rich, my dear, you know* 
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A great catch in time. He will inherit all 
my brother's money/' 

“ Ijord Kynaston’s?” 

“ Bless the child, no* Kynaston’s as poor 
as a church mouse with the tithes unpaid; 
he has *three sons of his own, and not a 
blessed stiver to leave between them. How 
could he, poor dear idiot? Agricultural 
depression ; a splendid pauper. He has only 
the estate, and thal/s in Esse* ; land going 
begging ; worth nothing n year, encumbered 
up to the eyes, a lid loaded with first rent- 
charges, j oi n tn re k, settle m e n ts. Mo n ey, 
indeed! poor Kynaston! It’s my brother 
Marmaduke’s 1 mean*; lucky dog, he went m 
for Speculation—began life as a guinea-pig, 
and rose with the rise of soap 'and cocoa. 
He’s worth his half-million." 

“Oh. Mr. Mar mad ukc Ashurst/' 

Didy Georgina nodded. “ A fanny's a 
fool," she said, briefly ; “ but he knows which 
side of his bread is buttered/' * 

“And Mr. Tillington is —his nephew-?” 

“ liless the child, yes ; have yon never read 
your British Bible, the peerage ? Astonish¬ 
ing, the ignorance of these Girtoti girls ! 
They don’t eVeu know the lager’s run at 
Doncaster. The family name's AshursU 
Kynaston’s an earl—-I was Kady Georgina 
As hurst before I look it into my head to 
marry and do for poor Evelyn Fnwloy. My 
younger bru 11 ic r ‘s the IIonoiirabit: Afarma- 
duke Ashnrst—w T omen get the best of it 
there—its about the only place where they 
do get the best of it: an carl’s daughter is 
T^ady Betty: his son’s nothing more than 
the IfCntfjurnble Tom. So one scores off 
one’s brothers. My younger sister, Lady 
Guinevere Ashurst, married Stanley Tillington 
of the Foreign Office. Harold's their eldest 
son. Noyr, child, do you grasp it ?” 

“Perfectly," T answered. “ You speak like 
Debrctt. Has issue, Harold/' 

“ And Harold will inherit all Manundukc's 
money. What I'm always afraid of is that 
some fascinating adventuress will try to marry 
him out of hand. A pretty face, and over 
goes Harold ! My business in life is to stand 
in the way and prevent it/' 

She looked me'tbrough and through again 
with her X-ray,rc£utiny. 

“ I don't think Mr. Tillington is quite the 
sort that falls a prey to adventuresses,” I 
answered, boldly, 

“Ah, but there are fagots and fagots,” 
the old lady said, wagging hqf head with 
profound meaning. “ Never mind, tbou'gh ; 
Td like to see an adventuress marry off 
Harold without my leave! I'd lead her a 


life! I'd turn her black hair grey for 
her 1 ” 

“ I should think,” I assented, “ you could 
do it, Fatly Georgina, if you gave your atten- 
tion seriously to it/' 

From that moment forth, I was aware that 
my Cantankerous Old I .ady's malign eye was 
inexorably fixed ii]>on me every time 1 went 
within speaking distance of Mr. 1 Tillington. 
She watched him like a l^ynx. She \Vatch«U 
me like a do^en lynxes. Wherever Y*c went, 
l*ady Georgina was sure to turn lip in the 
neighbourhood. She was perfectly ubiqui¬ 
tous: she seemed to possess a world-wide 
circulation. I don’t know whether it was 
this constant suggestion of hors that I was 
stalking her nephew which roused my Latent 
human feeling of opposition ; -but in the end, 
1 began to be aware that I rather liked the 
supercilious athuhe Ilian otherwise. He 
evidently liked me, and he tried to meet me. 
Whenever he spoke to me, indeed, it was 
without the su[H'n;i]iuiisness which marked 
his manner towards others ; in point of fact, 
it was with graceful deference. He watched 
for me on tile slairs, in the garden, by the 
terrace ; whenever he got a chance, he sidled 
over and talked to me, Sometimes he stopped 
in to read me I ivine : he also introduced me 
to select portions or Gabriele d'Aumumdo. It 
is feminine to be touched by such obvious 
attention ; 1 confess, before long, I grew to 
like Mr. Harold Tillington. 

The closer he followed me up, the rpore 
did I perceive that Duly Georgina throw- out 
acrid bints with increasing spleen about the 
ways of adventuresses. They were hints of 
that acrimonious generalized kind, too, which 
one cannot answer back without seeming to 
admit that Lhe cap has Jilted. It was atrocious 
how middle-class 3 T oung women nowaday^ ran 
after young men of birth and fortune. A girl 
would stoop to anything in order to catch five 
hundred thousand. Guileless youths shoujd 
be throtvn among their natural equals. It was 
a mistake to let Ikem see top much of people 
of a low er rank who consider themselves good- 
looking. And Lhe efrtttf-w.rmes wore the 
worst: they pretended to go ilir for intellec¬ 
tual companionship, / 

1 also noticed Omt though at first Lady 
Georgina had epressed the strongest dis¬ 
inclination to my Heaving her after the time 
originally proposcll. she now began to take 
for granted that I VdWd go at the end of my 
week, as arranged Vj 1 xmdon, and she even 
went on to some overt Heps towards securing 
the help of the blameless Gretchen. 

We had arrived at Schlangenbad on 
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Tuesday. I was to stop with the Cantan¬ 
kerous Old Ijady till the corresponding day 
nf the following week. On the Sunday, I 
wandered out on the wooded hillside behind 
the village; and 
as I mounted the 
path 1 was dimly 
aware by a sfirt 
of instinct that 
*Uar.i£d Til - 
lingt<A ^ajs 
following me. 



|IAK01,n TH.LlN£iTr>N WAS FOLLOWING UK. 


lie came up with me at last near a ledge 
of rock. 11 How fast you walk!** he ex- 
el aimed. “ Ijjave you only a few minutes' 
start, .'uid yet even my* 4 tmg legs have had 
hard w T ork to yon," 

“ I am a* 4 ftmy gootkdi tuber,” I answered, 
sitting down on a rhtle wooden bench, 
11 You see, 31 CambridgXl went on (he river 
a great deal--! stroked ouk eight; and then, 
besides, Fve done a lot of |bicycling, " 

“ What a splendid birthrifcht it is/’ he cried, 
“to be a wholesome Jfffffitic English girl! 
You caivt think houjg/e admires English 
girls after living a yea/or two in Italy—where 
women are dolls, except for a brief period of 
intrigue, before they settle down to be 


contented frumps with an outline like a 
barrel," 

“A little muscle and a little mind are 
no doubt advisable adjuncts for a housewife," 
1 admitted. 

“\ou shall not say that word,"lie cried, 
seating himself at my side* 11 It is a word- 
for Hermans, 1 house wife." Our English ideal 
is something immeasurably higher and better. 
A companion, a complement! Do you know, 
Miss Cayley, it always sickens me when I 
hear Herman students sentimentalizing over 
their miiihimt: their l^vurtiful* pure, insipid, 
yellow-haired, blue-eyed minttfmi ; her, so 
lair, so innocent, so unapproachably vacuous 
- so like a wax doll—and then think of how 
they desigh her in days lo come to cook 
sausages for their dinner, anti knit them end¬ 
less stockings through a placid middle age, 
till the needles drop from her paralyzed 
lingers, and she retires into frilled caps und 
Tcutifhic senility." * 

11 You seem to have almost as low an 
opinion of foreigners as your respected aunt 1” 

I exclaimed, looking quizzically at him. 

He drew back, surprised. “Oh, no ; Pm 
not narrow-minded, like my aunt, 1 hope,” 
be answered* “I am a good cosmopolitan. 

I allow Hontinental nations all Lheir own 
good points, and each has many. But their 
women, MissHaylev --and their point of view 
of their women vou will admit that there 
they can't hold a candle lo English women." 

I drew a circle in ihe dust with the tip of 
my parasol. 

“On that issue, f may not be a wholly 
unprejudiced observer," 1 answered?*** The 
fact of my being myself an Englishwoman 
may possibly to some extent influence my 
judgment/’ 

II You art: sarcastic," he crier}, drawing 

away. • 

“ Not at all/* I answered, making a wider 
circle, “ \ spoke a simple fact, But what 
is yfltfr ideal, then, as opposed to the German 
one?" * 

He gazed at me anti hesitated. His Lips 
half parted. “My ideal?" he said, after a 
[pause. “ Well, my ideal—do you happen to 
have such a thing as a pocket mirror about 
you ?" . I ^ 

I laughed in spite of myself, “ Now, Mr. 
Tillington," I said severely, “if'yotiVe going 
to pay compliments, 1 shall have to return. 
If you want to stop here with me, you must 
remember tljat I am only Lady Georgina 
Fawfcy's temporary lady's-maid- Besides, I 
didn't mean that 1 meant, what is your 
ideal of a man’s right relation to his miidchent M 
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“ Don't say miidchat” lie cried, petulantly, 
“It sounds as if you thought me one of 
those sentimental (jermans, I hate senti¬ 
ment,” 

“Then, towards the woman of his 
choice/’* 

He glanced up through the trees at the 
light overhead, and spoke more slowly than 
ever, u I think,” he said, fumbling his watch 
chain nervously, “a man ought to wish the 
woman he loves to be a free agent, his eipial 
in point of action; even as she is nobler and 
better than he in all spiritual matters. I 
think he ought to desire for her a life as high 
as she is capable oF'k ading, with lull scope 
for 'every faculty of her intellect or her 
emotional nature. She should !v beautiful, 
with a vigorous, wholesome, many-sided 
beauty, moral, intellectual, physical ; yet 
with soul in her, too ; and with the 


spots like a leopard's skin, one is apt to 
rememirer that we are all human. 

That evening Uady Heorgina managed to 
blurt out more malicious things than ever 
about the ways of adventuresses, and the 
duty of relations in saving young men from 
the clever clutches of designing creatures. 
She was ruthless in her ran tour : her gibes 
stung me. ' 

On Monday at breakfast T asked. ht; 
casually if slu-'nad yet* found a (betc/ien. 

“ No/' she answered, in a glooihy voice, 
“ All slalleriis, my dear: all slatterns! 
brought up in pig-sties, f wouldn't let one 
of them touch mv hair for thousands/’ 

“That's onEbrlunate/ 1 l said, drily, “for 
you know I'ul going In morrow/' 

If 1 had cropped "a boinU in their midst 
t!iey couldn't have looked more astonished. 


soul and the mind hghling up her 
eyes, as * it lights up well, that is * 
immaterial' And if a man can dis 
cover such a woman as that, and 
can induce her to believe in him, 
to love him, to mvopi him though 
how such a woman can he satisfied 
with any man :i| all is to rue un 
fathomable well, then, I think he 
should be happy in dcvolmg his 
whole life to her, and 
should give himself up 
to repay her conde¬ 
scension In inking 

“And yon hate 

scniifllffil ! *' ] |hi i in, ^ 

He luonght Ins rvrs ^ ^ 

back from the skv j ? i' r . 

s n <1 d e n I y . “ M Ks / W 

CawVy/' fie said, “tins / ftp 

is cruel, 1 was in * 

earnest. You arc play- Jm 

ing with me." "■ ^gfr*****^ 

“ I believe the t hicl s- 

characteristic of the 
English girl is sup¬ 
posed to be common 

sense, 1 ’ * I answered, y 

calmly. “and-i-M trust 
I possess it.” lint 
indeed, as he spokg, my 

heart was beginning to rAV 

make its beat fell ; for 

he was a ( harming young man ^hc had a soft 
voice and lustrous eves' it was a sumhier’s 


#0T 


1 MIS.S rAVI.E*,’ I[Iv . L A[I) J * YN1I AM-- WiTII MV.. - " 

I a soft M To-morrow' ? ” (leorgina ■, gasped, 

liTncr’s clutching my arm. \ You don’t mean it, h 


day ; and alone ill the woods with /me other child; you don't mean it ? ” 

person, where the sunlight falls mellow in 1 asserted my Kgo, “ CCertainly,” I an- 
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Mvercd, with ■ my coolest air, “I said I 
thought i could manage you for a week ; and 
I have managed you/ 1 
She almost burst into tears* il But, my 
child, my child, what shall 1 do without you ? ” 
£; The unsophisticated < Jvetdien/’ I 
answered, frying not to look concerned ; for 
in my/heart of hearts, in spite of her imiuen 
docs; 1 had really gr$wii rather to like the 
<. kmtan\en>u£ Old Uidv. 

She rose hastily from the table, and darted 
ftp to her own room. “Lob/’ she said, as 
she rose, in a curious voice of mingled regret 
and suspicion, lt I will talk to you about tins 
la ter.” \ could see she was no) i|uiu* satisfied 
in her mvn mind whether Harold TiJlingloi] 
and I had not'arranged this wtfp togoiher. - 
1 put on my hui and si roiled tiff into the 
garden, and then along the mossy Infl path. 
In a minute more, Harold TdlingUm was 
beside me. 

Hu rented me, half against niy will. on a 
rustic beneli. “Look hero, Mbs ( avlcy/’ 
he said, with a verv earnest Ian-; "is this 
really true ? Are yi ui g< mig t<'» morrow ? 

My voire trembled n liliie. 11 Yes," 1 
answered, biting iny lip- “J am going. I 
see several reasons why 1 should go, Mr. 
Tillmgtoii/ 1 

tl Hut sn soon ? ” 

“Yes, I think so : tile sooner die bellrr.” 
My heart was raring now, and lib ey<-.^ 
plitdcd mutely, 

“ Then where are you going ? " 

1 shrugged my shoulders, and ponied my 
lips a little. " 1 don’t know," 1 replied. 
“The world is all before me w'here to ^hoi i>e, 

I am an adventuress,' 1 1 said il boldly, “and 
I am in (juest of adventures. I really have 
not »yel given a thought to my iu-u place 
of sojourn.” 

“ Hut you will let me know when yon hair 
decided ? J ' 

It was time to sjieak out. li No, Mr. 
I'illington,” -I .^d, will^ decision. ** l will 
TcT you know. my Reasons lor 

gf ing is, that ] think [ hat! bellei see no mure 
of you” * 

lie fung himself on die bench at my side, 
and folded‘bis hands in n helpless attitude. 
“Hut, Miss Cayley/’ he cried, “this is so 
rjioit a notice ; you give a fellow no chance ; 

1 hoped T might have *ee,n more of you 
might have had sontfc opportunity of of 
Idling you realize how iteeply I admired and 
respected you sonic opportunity of show ing 
myself as I really am to you - -before - 
before ” he paused, and looked hard at 
me. 

Vrtl. iv, -6G 


I did not know what to say. I really 
liked him so much : and when he s[>oke in 
that voice, 1 could not bear to seem cruel to 
him. Indeed, I was aware at the ( momcnt 
how much I laid grown to car i for him in 
those mn short day?*. Hut I knew p it was 
impossible. “ Honk say it. .Mr TilliugMh/’ 
1 murmured, turning my face a wav, “The 
less said, dm sooner mended/ 1 

u Hut 1 must/' he cried^ 11 \ must (ell you 
now, if [ am to have no chance afterwards. 
I wanted you to see more of me before T 
ventured to ask you you could ever love 
me, if you could ever suitor me to go through 
lilb with yoy* to share my all with you." He 
sci/i-d my trembling hand. “ I .ob/ T he 
■ l ie d, in a pleading voice, “ I wh.\;/ ask you ; 
I can’t < spi el von to answer me now, but do 
say you will ghe tue at least some other 
eh.imv of seeing you, and then, in lime, of 
preying my sini upon you/’ 

hears >t<md in my eyes. He was so 
cai in^i, so dunning. lint 1 remembered 
1 adv t leorgina, and lib prospeebvc half 
mil I ii in. [ moved his hand away gently. 

"I cannot/' 1 said. “ I cannot I am a 
penniless girl an adventuress. Your family, 
yom uncle, would never forgive you if you 
married me. I will not stand in your way. 
J [ like von \erv much, ihongh J have ^ en 
so little of von. Hut 1 feel it is impossible 
and I am going to morrow'/' 

1 In 'll l rnSe t ff a sudden, a fid ran down 
ihe lull with all my mighl, list I should 
break mv resohe, never stopping once till 
J hud ri mi lied my own bed mom. 

An hour later, l.ady Hcorginn burst in 
upon me in high dudgeon. “ Why, I -ois, 
my child/’ she cried. “ WhaLs this? What 
on earth does il mean? HarohNlells me 
1u has proposed to yon proposed to you 
and you'\c rejected him ! " 

I dried my eyes and tried In look steadily 
at her. "Yes, Lady Ueorgina,’ 1 I tollcred. 
“ Vmi [iced not be afraid. I have refused 
him ; and I mean it," 

She looked al me, all aghast. ''And you 
mean it 1" sin: ivj leak'd. / l S on mean lu 
refuse him. Then, all I ^au say is, Lois 
Cayley, 1 call i< pure cheek oi^>u I” 

II U hat?" f cried, drawing Uick. 

“ Yes, check/ 1 she answered, volubly. 
Ll I'orty thousand a year, and a good old 
family ! Harold I'illington is my nephew; 
he's *m irarl'u grandson ; he’s an ixtUitfd ,:U 
Rome; and he's bound to be one of the 
richest commoners in England Who arc 
you, 1M like to -know, miss, that you dare to 
reject him ? JS 
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England would be proud to marry! 
l^orty thousand a year, and an earl's 
grandson ! That’s what comes, T 
SLpposc, of going to Girton 1” 

J drew myself up. “ I ^ady 
Georgina," I said, coldly, 11 1 
cannot allow you to. use such 
language to, me. I promised tO_ 
neccmpany^yoil to Germany for a 
week : and I have kepi uy word. 

1 like your nephew ; I respect 
vntir nephew ; be has behaved 
likt a gentleman. Hut I will mtf 
marry him. Vour own conduct 
shewed me in the plainest way 
tli.it you did not judge such a 
ui.jO h desirable for him ; and l 
h;i\L- common son so enough to see 
lityon wore ([tide light* 1 am 
a : uly by birth and education: 1 
am mi officer's daughter; but 1 
an not what society calls good 
m icfr for Mr* Tillington, He 
h; ! !teller marry into a rich slock- 
hi ker's family.'* 

i i was an unworthy taunt: the 
nt incut it escaped my lips I rc- 
gi- 1 Led it. 

J o mv intense surprise, how- 
w-f, I.ady Georgina Rung herself 
on my bed, ami hurst into Lears. 
th My dear,’’ she sobbed out, 
co : l ing her lace with her ha.ids, 

41 ! i bought you would be sure to 
set voiir cap at Harold; and alter 
I Ii;id sccai you for twenty-four 
hours, l said to myself, 1 That's 
jiM the sort of girl Harold ought 
to I. l 11 in love with/ [ felt sure 
lie would fall in love with you. 1 
brought yon here on purpose. I 
saw you had all the qualities that 
would strike Harold’s fancy. So 
1 had made up my mind for ;i 
deliglufuULgnlad^fiiniilytiuarrel. 

1 was gofbg to op]*>se you and 
tooth and nail ; *1 was going to 
that Manny would leave his money 


protect your n<?]/iew against bare faced iidven to Kynaspm's eldest son ; 1 was going to 


turesscs whff were setting their caps at Jiim.'' kick up, oh, a dickens of a row aUuit it! 


She fixed her eyes t>n me, half-angry, half Then, or coursy, in the end, we should 
tremulous* , all have been reconciled ; we should have 


14 Of course," she answered, with withering kissed and mad« '■friends : for you’re jusi 
scorn* 11 Hut, then* 1 thought you were trying the one girl in the woHd for Harold ; indeed, 
to .catch him. He tells me how- you«won't 1 never met anybody so ca]xible r and so 
have him, and you won't tell him;where you intelligent. And now you s[ioil all my sport by 
arc going. I call it sheer insolence* Where going ami refusing hint! It’s really most ill- 
do you hail from, girl, that you should refuse timed of you. And Harold has sent me here 
my nephew? A man that any woman in —he's trembling with anxiety - to sec whether 
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1 can’t induce you to lliink lid ter of vmtr 
decision.” 

I made ujj my mind Lit once. 11 \'n, Lady 
i Jeorgmu,’’ I said, in tuy gentlest \ui< v 
positively stooping down and kissing Jar. 
“ f*likc Air Tillington very much. 1 dare 

not lell yon how murk 1 like him. He is 

a dear, good, kind fellow, Mitt f cannot rest 
under the cruel imputation of Ih-itig Tinned 
by Jiis wealth and having tried to^npiurc 
him, liven ifvtw didn't think so, his fumilv 
would* L am sorry In go ; for in :i way I 
likeiyou. Miit if is best to adhere h> our 
original plan. If / changed my mind, ivw 
might change yours again. Let us say no 
more, 1 will go to-morrow/ 1 

“ IbiL you will see Harold again } " 

“Not alorv\ . Unly at Minner," Lor* I 
feartfirlest, if he spoke,,* me alone, he might 
over-persuade me. 

“Then at least you will tell him where you 
are going ? ,J 

“No, lAdy (ieorgiiuK 1 do not know' 
myself. And besides, it is best that this 
should now be final/' * 

She fiung herself upoi) me. “Hug my 
dear child, a lady can’t gtf out into the world 
with only two pounds in pocket. You m/tsf 
let me lend you something.* 

1 unwound her clasping hands, “No, 


dear l ady Lrorgina/ [ said, though 1 was 
loth In say it. “You are very sweet and 
good, but 1 must work out my life in my 
nun wav. * have started to work it out, and 
! won’t turned aside just here on the 
tin. shnM/ 1 

" And you woi/t stop with me ? ” she 
d ied. n[j[ning her anus, “ Y6u think me 
loo i ■iniaiikerous ? 

" l ihink you have a dear, kind old heart, 71 
1 said* ‘'under the rpiainlcst and crustiest 
outside such a heart ever wore ; you're a 
truculent old darling : so dials tile plain 
truth of it/’ 

Sin; kiss'd me. I kissed her in return 
with fervour, though l am but a poor hand 
at kissing, for a woman. “ So now this 
episode is concluded,” 1 murmured* 

11 1 don't know about that;’ she said, 
drying hcv eyes. “ 1 have set my heart upon 
you, now ; and Harold has .set his heart upon 
yon ; and considering that your own heart 
goes much the same way, J daresay* my dear, 
we shall lind m the end jome convenient 
road out of i!." ^ 

Nevertheless, next morning I set out by 
myself in the coach from # Schlangcnbad. I 
went forth iuLo the world to live my own 
life, [>artly because it was just then so 
fashionable, but mainly because fate t had 
denied me the chance of living anybody 
dst/s, 











A Journey to Jerusalem. 
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of tin Isi« . i>i I!n 1 Mosque of (Itmir. 
hi llw (vim. nf ihe rhutrh is rlir link 
[if Mnnnl Mj 'I i;ih* on wliic'l> [ Juvrd s:n til|tvt! 
n\rn, t U H l' ’ Slav itn- plague. 11 is a 
ua aider that modern Jerusalem is ever 
fn■<’ I r. im plamu . I Iif Most [m; of t Jmar 
lias a in:]fnilLff]it ■ rnilial (linin', and all 
around are beautiful i mbrllishnu ills (if 
inosair, (if pIhL silvi i H cnslals, and previous 
stones. Thf nnii;li. natural lurk in Lite 
rviihv is a ^!rnn^ rontia-t U> the rnst.lv 



I'MK JHuftiJUs av (i m a k 


J J\ L SALK M wil Inn the walls 
is a rily uf narrow and dinv 
lanes Ihr widest ill teen fret 
aeinss. kubbtsh heaps cvrrv 
few yuuh, ami tile sjih-IT is 
lint 1 hi' odour uf sanrtilv. 
The houses are d:vrk dens, ami il would he 
dilTirult to imui'ine life spent under urntr 
ylopniy :ind less salufurv sunounililies* 

loom all lliis squalor xve rnme In the finest 
of all M nil a n mu < Ian mosques, the Pm nr 
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artistic designs surrounding n. I rom this 
rook Mohammed is said to li;i\c nsr.■ r1 l- t 1 to 
Heaven, and the holes uiv dunvo whb li lln- 
Angd (lahruTs lingeis made when lie held 
down tlu: roi k h which olb iwisr would have 
gone up with the Prophet. The hajj's of 
Mohammed s ! k-:i r< 1 an ■ a!>f r * '\li il «it l-■ [ |o 
the credulous visitor, hut a f jar) 1 mm ! hr 
mythical legends, the of Umar is a 

splendid structure. 

It: stands on tin 
Site of Solomon's 
Temple, and is no 
uiMorlhy successor. 

When the Sultan 
of that day saw ii 
Upon its emu pie 
lion, he was so 
struck by - .fluty 
that he ordered iht 
architect to l>e 
killed., - so that he 
might not la uiIt! 
another like it any 
where else. It seems 
in bygone times in 
the Lkist it w as no 
uncommon thing to 
out out the eyeSj 
out off die hands, 
or take the life of 
’i man who’ had 
designed a s]*cci~ 


ally beautiful building, so as to insure its 
not 1 M. iii” duplicated. 

(Jne would have thought the architects 
profession would hr ;i d< m lied one, or else 
that those wEio EolSowcd (l would make their 
structures Lis ugly as possible. [n the rock 
o! Mount Monah ale raws "said lo Ire the 
praying places o! Abraham anr] of Solomon. 

A stone slab in the llooi is from tke 1 ruins 
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of the Temple, and has had nineteen nails 
driven into it. Only three are left, and your 
guide informs you very solemnly that when 
these th^ee are gone the end of the world 
.will conje. If you put Ijackshecsh upon 


arc said to be Ivy some all that is left of the 
Temple of Solomon, and every day, but 
especially on Friday, the Jews come and 
groan and lament in heartrending tones that 
their beautiful house has been taken from 



them, and pm lhal they may be restored to 
their k ingdon \\ e make our way from 
here, .im rudm ■ Mount /ion, and near the 
lop nhiaii splendid view of historical 
places. 

nppnsiLi- U us is the Mount of Olives, 
with the (pan n o| (Iclhsemnne at its base. 
1«> \lie right * Hie Hill of (UTmce, where 
Solomon Inn It in idolatrous house opposite 
the 1 1 niplc i jj !n - Lord. 

beneath ii mis the brook Kcdron, ami 
c lose hy are r a* village and Fool of Sikimll. 
lu tlu 1 ilislam i ore the mountains of Moab, 


this sacred stone it will insure your going lo 
Heaven. J wo of our jiarly took 1 h< 1 insurance 
policies, but the other three declined, and 
thei r fulure wdfa re is t l o nser \ w ei i 11 y ver v 
uncertain. 

Near the Mosipie is a building said to lie 
a part of the Temple. It has Imge pillars 
which would take three men to span round. 

Here it was that ('hrist entered ihe Temple 
when lie overthrew the money ehangeis. 

Passing from this through more nartow, 
flirty, and perfumed si reels, we come to die 
Jews' wailing-place. Thu stones of the wall 
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:iik> txjyotid these tin; greai Arabian descri. 
The direction til which Unhylnn T:iy is pointed 
out 1.o us T and when we asked how far it \ois F 


the reply comes that the spot 
is si month off. Just as ill 
Kngland we say that a place is 
ten minutes' walk, so* in the 
Knst you are told that it is a 
fortnight ora m on I h, etr^ p awayv 
MV now take carriages and 
drive in Mount Calvary. 

Ttifu* is :i green fill liir away, 
WhJ]niil tla L city iviillp 
tide ilir iWwx bnid rnuified, 
Wlm dint [n simr us nil. 

U is a ^strange sequel to the 
greatest tragedy the world, has 
. ever known, that now the spot 
on which it was enacted is a 
Moslem 1 jurying place, whore 
sleep the bodies ol those who 
helicM- not | esus. The lomb 
where < hrisl was buried for 
three da vs is pointed out but, 
like much else that is shown 
in lemsalem, it is conjecture 
tluIut than ceriainly. Calvary 
itself is located in other t>arts 
of the i'ily, notably in the 
Uolv Sepulchre, by those who 
do iv j| bdieve in dir “green 
hill far away : ; but C.enend 
{ioidun and many authorities 
place their faith in the latter. 
Ir is sard flint some Knglish- 
man instructed his agent in Jerusalem to buy 
the “green hill ' 1 at any [nice, but the reply 
was given that there was not money enough 
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in the world to 
buy Mount 
Calvary; and it 
is a Mohamme¬ 
dan cemetery! 

Returning from 
this sacred spotj 
we met a Turkish 
regiment march- 
ing into tlic 
town.' ( 

Asking what 
their mission 
was, wc were 
told that these 
Mohammedan 
soldiers had 
come to Jerusa¬ 
lem and JJcthJe- 
hoin to prevent 
Christians from 
fighting and kill¬ 
ing each other at 
Christmas lime 
in the Holy 
Sepulchre, + and 
in the church 
where is the 
Manger in which 

Christ was liorm It seems that tin* different 
sects of Christians have fierce rivalry at 
Christmas and Raster, as to which shall get 



linuous strife, 
than the oilier 
rounded with 


first into J the 
sacred places: 
Greeks, Armeni¬ 
ans, Copts, Abys- 
sinians, Rus¬ 
sians, and Ro- 

J man # Catholics, 
all engage in 
this unhoJy strife 
in holy places. 
I^ast Easter a 
priest who was 
trying to separ¬ 
ate them was 
shot dead on the 
steps leading 
d'own to the 
Manger at ISeth- 
1 e h c m. T h e 
rivalry between 
the Greek and 
l-atin Christians 

is such that the 
lamps and the 
pictures in the 
cloister adjoin¬ 
ing the sacred 
Manger arc sub¬ 
jects of con- 
each trying to put up more 
The Manger itself is sur¬ 
ra n dies and crucifixes, and 


| J’AriJnifi'tffiA. 
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■l i 1 . i- i !■:i i-; r, nn i;.o;m ■ -b i i i nu m l - l . 
1'O‘W « i i r.-r-H i i f 


Nothin;.; is lilt to 1 n< 3 h : 11 1 ’ liul [fir ji|;ur w,[s 

'‘ViT :} -Til TA .Mi isIj in Si *\( 1 1 l ■ r k i 'j Jo 

l t nvr i In ■ ( ’t.ii [[r i il i nil' I a )] < I 
I!(■!Ii!( h lii'i 11 is m\ rnlit-i 1 1 l i [m |rnis,iI l-mi, 
.i 11- E h» i Liv t hr j >r im j| u I on Ili m i v is tin.' m- i:i r e i j 

l.l‘ IJM'I ■ ol r i|i \ I ' \\i ?I lr] / 1 1 ]H 3 !l u>ll |l T of j lr;i [ ] 

iii'i ' f Ii'*. moM i j| I ii' in^ Inmi [Jrsi-n- 

e r| n'r-'.i i M in.; [ 1 11 ■ 

lllr ill t I M t'.\ .1 111 f 

tlii- Virgin M l im . 

I ]a\ Sul: llni'' si rn 
11 “ii■ liirili|iknv i if 
t Eir ^ S:j virmr, u r 
in.jk l L D ]lil^rmw^e 
ti t llir srnir o| 

1 its rn flu? 

t \au leu <>1 < M-|!i- 

SL'NUTR'h This is 
outs::.] 1 ; llu: \v:dls 
ot [iTUs:ilrm t op 
pn<ilr Lhe < inhh-il 

i iLllr r 

T 11 1 S is 

wmIIl d iif] iii solid 
stone, ;utd I to; 

M e> )i n tn niinTi ns 
briiew th<it when 
IL is opelH'd iho 
rule of their ITn 
pilot will rmne to 
.hi l'IhL The 
Garden of < leth- 
Vy] t *v F 56 


siniunt 1 js sin round'-iI iind in Inserted l»v 
iron and w<n>dn p ilin_;s. w 1 1 in h roll it of 
ne.idv oviv n.ilimil [i .iimr. J In ir is Fiou 
r\ it, tin 1 old ulo r lu'c 11min \\liii Ii < In M 

] Uss<'d tlll'i r[fL;h n i-, I II llir o| ,i l ;i R \\ ;nii! 

hloodv Mn\lt. ^ 

\ r 'il P' In U ihr spot wlli'ii 1 (hr r h -1 ] j b J ■ ^ 
slept. mill \vlt, rvhnki-d lm ,noi'. lino ' Oiild 
riot watch with Hun for mir hour. 

A Lrmfifr MLiiil is W il io L --i 1 1 as \o ( | l rHrr 
and leaVi ■ tin ■ sai I e< I ;. , ,in Em. mill tl 'M o! 
Irficis i \11if ji| thi ir thi sirjlfjl di Loniiiiii's t 'j 
CM’ i(r j lit V it: id iMuM innlin. 

f non < ii t [im in,inr Ti■ le■’■ i i 1 1 il 1 llii■ Mount 
oi Olrws, uiii'-ti i 11 i J ii Ns name lo 'this 
diiv, NS uJifr lives -|HU IN 1 1 M E E M'r pmldsiull 

il run in I 1 1 s Miles, 

Al dir . summit is (tie < Imn-1 l of tin- 
As*vriMort, mid in At tn it hi;Ji lower mi th ■ 

'.[ir 11 U FK-in r n |H Ml] Ij T l 1 1 .(Mrllfli 1 i 

inlo Tle.o l'IK 'Hii^ ti;e- In i n huili ! 

Is(’InistLiiis. 

f"n im llii - 1 1 ij In i I m1' 111 hi ■, 11 h ■ low i r 

:l >| flertd if l ] Hos] n-i t i'r u ,i n \ -, tin- F r ■ ■ i d ifr o| 

efillll jill-. I hr inoimuills oj .\!o t |!] i r Ji i n j i 
h N v< mi; I ni k^i'i nil id lo ;l 1 u■,i u i il nl j u em >r,i m,i r 
1 In■ ^ ihj’^r i d l‘rlk<m is ilnim-i!i.iII Iv I m' low 
nriL \ f.i r hi w oi ii 1 is ! Itt ■ j >1 i m j 11 t 1 lr K \\ el 

1 11 ! f Ili F r, 111 1 L fi'ltilr J’roiNO' d | .irrd on whir ]i 

M o^i ■‘i u.'j^ \ Jri iiiill i 'd N i K n iL I r h ji n d u • ] iry s-i I 

,i i u I folt v M i i,d i I n lh, wlm h in | i - dir- o mi 

ut Ihi- h'i m ii i.;i I lull l 1 1 hr- iiFtiir'rv Mnuuidi [he 
[jiMTl, j Eli i i j| Eu - e\ i 1 11! 11F f I ill- 

Tin f >i ml >f, t will) lln Mm upon ll ;ihd 
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1 wrnly miles di^tanl leu ilo like- ,l clear Seoteh ; i i|< [ is ;iuth- \\Uc t it wouh I indeed be awe 

Like. bul as lhi m I'* i m < mi let at 11 le n ] ^] m null P ; mss thn hllj.1i t In si ■ scenes ol 

set]lhern end, il lonus 1 lie most e\i i\n mlma r \ sulemi i ! Sibil i t\isle av. I Vrif< irlui lately, aulhori 

stieet of water in tin 1 world. Il Is i^oot'l. lies differ a- ■ ■ w here many events look place, 

below tile level ol I hr Mediterranean, and is and su ihen oiten a leelmj; ol uncertainly, 

the Imvesl spot on earth. 


'Hu: amount of salt m it ijrenter 
than in am oilier sea live linn s 
over, and if vnn put yemr hand in, 
it will become er\Malli/ed in a Jew 
moineiils. 1 he jotirnei Imm |ciusa 
]i j U] In Jericho, the Ionian, and Ihe 
I )rad Sea is a limij i me, and | lie 
ro.dri mjjji'd, but il is wtdI wiuth 
tlo, . Hill we nre supposed to be 
on the tower of ihe (liurcli of ihe 
Ascension, and w e mnsl descend 
and visit a place which is one ot L 
the most interest ini' in tin- Holy 
Dmd. It is the scene of I'ontlus 
Rilale jmIj'ini; Ia tween Jesus and 
Jkuabl»as ns lo wini shiadd be set 
free, Ibe iVeloimm is now ihe 
site oF a Roman < aihulie eon vent, 
atld the alleged identical stone Moot 
is show r n where (.’Inisi commenced 



His journev to (’alvarv hv wav ol 
the Street ol and went through 

the lonrtuei* Stations of the cross. 
The Via Dolorosa is now a dark 
and dirty alley, al r orders of whi< h 
on stone slabs the different stations 
of the way of the cross are marked, 
'llif house of J Jives is shou if, ami 
ihe ]ilacr where 1 .a Aims sal. - II 
one could believe that all that is 
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* iU J n ll \ 

”t is nti nntisujl siahi If! 
Anioriojn ] liir! ii >iirs m iml, 
in manv of ilu 1 < \ml inoiuj I 
muf i^i^fish Ti.>sls t r t >oo 
hui^o livi^hl mul j u>h 'ii^i -y 
trains In ini; (.unt il on snm.s 
ji n 1 It.Try boats (i'ihu shorn In shmv, vo‘ 
ii IS 111)1 S o famill.M a s[-bi 11 l:lI ii li:i-* 
lost its alliuolEnii [or tin- on I mm'V on 
hjokiT. ( Hlrn haw I mvm a rruwf 1 o| 
jicojili; l ]11 ;i j usSin^ ' ho;11 stand lor Snlilo 
lmniihs looking at mir nj ihoso (*ar 
1 1 ■ rri l■ s , and asking dioinsolw ; do/ons of 
i jin ■> t inu.s . 1 1 ji hi! iL Whal mv tin 1 rar 
link's lor. u hon did lliov spnnn into hein;;, 
hnli l[o llio oars ;_V( mi hom'd. and how do 
11 H L V LAL■ 1 . n("| r J Thoso : 11 V 1 hljr j lolV 111 till' 

i[iji'i bn I lik-v ni l^ ,i|] Jo llir point, and diis 

sinri 1 artii ']i\ \i llli iis mltTi'sl mil; ill uMralii H1\ 
ueII <I■ mljtU>s 1 ar Innards tnakini; tin 
jm/do plum. 

IV'o[i|l l wlm (ravol on 11n■ SoiiL! il.-mi I'acilm 
Railroad from Sarr.mumln n> Smi fumi i'vi > 
luiv it ('\p1:iirk-iI (o t]n■ 111 in a most Hlortiiv 
w;rv I iv moans of 1 1jr■ lar-jcd h ti \ 1 m.i I ri t 11 n ■ 
iwrlil. This is tlii- Sii/tuu\ w11u’ 11 1". diuiiu 
i m tills fi:j“f on its iva iinis> t lio Sn mt.-. 

■ hi i ;ii c [lnno/. I mm < osEli la Eli - ri i r u, 

:i dlslanro of our 111 i ]hS in. is | j p L lull”. 


i\ Hull-, in, 

mid 1 ail jot (*n mili n l.i ti - .[ [Mill n| lm-|h l,our 
jiiksm^'T l-l i,i( t■.hot aiou^o t daily work. 
V( ar til Mill] war nut. [n-ini; Liuln llifiv 

1 0 lour hunt I r> -4 1 lickjit '-jw I In* maMiiium 
I ul!n on c 11 j ■- Itniii m i Ik I ius\ -■ '.o-oii rims 
up to Mu oi .-■iv Enirnln-i! , 1 ioi;;hi oats a d:n\ 
uhioli silo c.iiiios iuok Jinl Imlli across iho 
n arrow slum ^iilioiit >ontont .nul \Mlti 

s]in d r ^Svpirlio o\]iri'sn tuiris ro;n h* I*urt 
1 1 (otj I!n v ;iro. rim on 1 poj ni lSu- 

11 itin ml i , i-u[ji^ -,t n ■ [-;[-■[ 11 1"l* j tit I in 11irlo: 

ninmlos dn-\‘ arr mTnrs i]ir tt.iUf, with ;i 
loonninlUo in ii■:M[inrss jo luu] lb.-in olE thr 
\h ]jl 10 tlloll {]( st I IUl loll. 

r |'l IM t'h v |or :si i in;.; nrrlrjjjtini' .0:1 

sEfiltinU o! o.jl l:i ■. .is tvoll ;|-^ lllo ”iV;t[(.T 
in 0('s--it v 1 1 iT ,tj 11 ii j '■in;. 1 . [ I ir |i. ■ [ p| | k.|ssch^ots T 
u mo ivi is - onmpollorl in tin- nli I iI jV'- 1 1 j i iian^o 

I n mi E rj in !o ton i Sum I* : 111 r [ i Sion to train 

Ml:. on, is ilu- lo.il |V;i-nii lor i in - i.'\i.s!orn L i h (rl 
tho o;ir h rrv- No (pno < .u\ i->1 im.rti k iho 
Mlnoniu uj' nmo chill ilsil In lu^ lost 1 U 
mill Mi ii fsla Hu - ojj--, m I ion 1 lu v umr t< ► tin: 
n; f r <-i'-ai S« ■. m i MI jm roll mi [fir;; (I Kin ivf n h n I ho 
l;<khI s hjd bn on 1 .ik• 'Ji j( L ro^^ cm Ii l. 1 , hfcI h is mnl 
Mini’, Ami [io e j r 11 ■ n i iiih I (l,ir> l t(' estimate 
1 llo ; LII11 IL111 1 1 ]| oh|Ml ;ut h no. n i i ^ ll llJ \ o boL'tl 
ti-Ltislorod in jnoUinr pfm o < iiviiyj lo iho loss 
rtf linn- bv rln j ij i n i iz 1 1 ■ ■ tuioflor. The 
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ear furry is, therefore, a donlilc blessing, and 
the good it has done humanity is wonderful, 
IjUL 1l"L us look again jit tin: Sti/tuh^ ns she 
Ill's at her slip at lV>rt ('uMa waiting for dir 
Ineumnlives to ielie\e her of her liimiin. 
Tills is shown in our illustration aho\<\ A 
belter view ol the actual Male of aflairs is, 
however, shown by the ne\l illustration, with 
tin 1 loromotite in readiness to haul tin train 
from llic boat. 'Mir SoAi/t^ of course, is 
powerfully huih* nr 
it I'uuld not sup 
port tin* weight u! 
this one locomo¬ 
tive, io say nothing 
of 11 u■ train. l our 
woollen trusses, one 
under the centre of 
each track, stiffen 
the boat longiludin 
ally, and tiny are 
fully able to hoar 
the forty eight 
freight mis which 
are intended to rtjsi 
upon them. < * * 

The mellind of 
huildmgthese slips; 
at which the htiais 
are to lie, varies, of 
course, with the 
current and the 
tide. In the Straits 
of Carijuinez the 
current sometimes 


runs at cigh miles an hour, and the range 
of die tide n i)1i. : llie u\is of the 
slip on each -idr tlierefnre conn ides nearly 
with ihe dir ■ lion of the current, and the 
\ illiniums ol -he tide renders necessary the 
use of a lung' f i 11 apron," mm-,i 11< d. Mjppoi led 
in part I »v a wholly submerged pontoon. 
An idea of diat an apron k ma> host he 
gained hy n K n'ing to our illustrations jou 
the last two p iaes. 



VIKW (IF THE “SOLAHo/' WITH THE I.<JOJi|OTIV K JN kKAWSKSS To HAU, IK AIN FKOM UUAT. 
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On this jwiL-ir wr may sre how-llu. 1 tracks 
run from tHt■ wharf direedv on to lhr boa I, 
tun Jin idea is &p\rn of i In - tmnjililc apron 
which ^KS up and down with I hr lidc. I 'hi; 
:i[iron (it is sometimes rallrd b\ thr mom 
su^eMivr name of tl drop") rartirs a 
number of tracks mires]itnulin^ with those 
on lhr 1 mat, and when in use, it rrsls upon 
lhr end ul thf boat in a ri'ir^s, into which it 
lits with a Jittlr play, 

When thr boat has mii-rcd lhr slip, and 
is ip positiim to receive or discharge a 
train, lhr pontoon is ml. air lo sink* and 
thr rnd of lhr apron 
icaehes its pfeirr 
on lhr boat. ll T 
t h c: n s r r u r r I v 
latchid down, am! 
llu* ;|])nm and hoal 
am Irrr lo rise and 
tall with thr tide. 

The boat is la id 
iifi to lhr apron by 
of ' L mpujinL'- 
rudsT . 

This rather terh- 
niral description 
will partly answer 
tlie ipirstiomnf how 
thr ears i^rt on aiui 
off thr boats. The 
illustrations show 
thr rest* Th e 

general appearance 
of the wharf, and 
thr V-shaped rows 
of piles, by which 
the boat is guided 


towards lhr whatI, am admirably shown 
by thr illustration at lhr boitom ot this 
page, n presenting tin: slip and apron at 
Mrnirin from lhr sh in of thr St'ftiu**. 'I'lir 
sTiiart and a live bo:t| has jllsI Irll lhr slip 
willi a heavy load of tars, and is now on her 
wav an oss lhr Si rails, h\ning a creamy wafer 
behind, 

Thr S { >/itiiff is 1 nil our of thr 'many car 
ferries in dm L Uiti d Slater The Southern 
1 h ac iJii C oinpanv \ n i^-^is anol In r on h s 
New Orleans Sim t'Miiewo line, operating 
In t Wrrn Algiers and New < )i It ans on l he 



Tint OKR OF THF- M SOLATtD M AFTER J.FAVINLt T UK ’O-ll-, 
Frottt I'Hoiii. text by th* JfrkfJwm V^mpatiy, 
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/Vj-iJjj. /'fr'iftj, It fjC /i.v |Jii" ►Vj'N^i ''Jl t 'iii'ijti'- Oijmj t ji i^. 


Mississippi, Thu bout, which we show 
it Ilk- top of' this page, is named die 
Carr A'r t and her capacity is eighteen 
freight cars. 'Hu* New York, Rhiladcl- 
phkg ami Norfolk Railroad possesses an 
admirable ear furry in a barge, which can 
carry twenty-one large bovenrs from Norfolk 
to Cape (diaries across tile Chesapeake bay. 
This lurry ]£ slightly different from tlic other, 


because the :ns are carried on halves which 
are towed icross. Tile New York, New 
T laven, a O' ■ t billfold Railroad has two 
transfer sti nieis, the MtnyhittJ and tile 
A’n/Vcw, « aeh have been known to the 
New Yorker for years. 

In many ■ uses, tin- ears are tiansporleil for 
unusual distuiecs. One ear lurry runs across 
1 ;ike Midiiemi, between h’ranklnrb Mtrh^un, 















rROM'THl' Kltl^rn <iy ] t . 11| r 'l l SSK W. VfcANSl.AirU IA MAKOAUKT M\m.AM>. 

HOMAS 1\ DURBINS lives call that hcai ! Ihirgatory, 1 call it: and, what's 

a mill 1 or two nut of Hartford, mure, 1 won i stand it/' 

on rising abou_ h a " But, im dear girl/' said Miss Dnrolhy, 

pretty tributary of llu (Mm “ il won t in; cooler anywhere else. You 

nertii.ut. He is i in l \cellent don’t e\pcf ■ to Ijl* anything but hot in 
fellow, nnd though his eMalj- S< plumber, do ymi ? h 
lishmuuL is on a simple scale, because ho l *l\:r!iap> 1 do, and perhaps 1 don't, tint 

happens to prefer it, ho has made his pile, thorn's one thing I'm sure of, I won't go on 

eh k r in revolvers or bicycles, industries that rooking and washing up for ton people. If 

both flourish in the Locality. it were only tlur four of us, 1 might try. How 

His wife is dead, and ho has only one much lunger are you going to keep this 

child, a very protty daughter. Mnt every family hoarding house kind of a thing?” 
autumn bis Unit- house is parked full, for Ids ££ Uur relations,” said poor Dorothy, trying 
two married sisters. Loth younger than him not to llaro out, “ have only been here five 

self, come in the holidays, each with two days. They on me for a fortnight, and we 

children. rant very well ask them to go--just — 

In this state or things, one very hot because- of you! ” 

September morning. Miss Dorothy paid an- 11 Oh, dear, no! Oh, no ! of course not. 
early visit to her kite lien, to give the day's Keep them two weeks, two months if you 

orders. The cook was lolling back in an like, ur two years for the matter of that. It's 

arm-chair, gracefully fanning herselT like a nothing to me —I am going this moment/’ 

Creole My wailing for her murning chocolate; “ But, Bridget, you can’t go like that. You 

and even w-i^i the experience of an American are fttmud to give a week's notice .* 1 
housekeeper, Dorothy felt so me tiling was “Oh, don’t think I mind that keep 
wrong. Hut she. knew what a ruok ■ was back the week's pages, of course. Money 

worth, especially with a houseful of visitors, is nothing to me compared to my health, I 

and successfully controlled her voice, if her had rather lose tell dollars than break down ; 

pretty eyebrows did involuntidily pucker a time enough for tha^when I’m oldcK” 

little, ; 1 1 She was as good as her word, too, and an 

“Well, Bridget, h is hut this morning, hour later Dorothy was in the kitchen, cook- 
isn't it? ,T ing the Luncheon and her pretty self into 

“Hot!” was the sharp rejoinder, “you the bargain. Corbins never came home in 
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the middle of the clay, but tlicrru were eight 
j L i provide for without him, She was sitting 
:U the head of the table, performing her 
duties as hostess, when sin- gave her guests 
her lively version of the famjjy boarding¬ 
house sc ene, adding ; — 

•'The cooking, of rourse, E can manage; 
lint, while L tfo it, you must not expert to 
mv m^hcre or in the drawing room. [ should 
-n off i*iy head if L had to he cook ami the 
other tiling LOu. AihT the bother is, cooks 
won’t he easy to get at tins season, so near 
Newport . 1 

It was a situation her aunts understood by 
experience. They, 

tun, had been left 
in tire lurch in 
their ti me, A nd 
were no whit the 
worse for it. They 
took it therefore 
philosoph irally; 

Mild nothing about 
going away, were 
sure Dorothy 
would manage 
henuti fully, and 
wire .Hangulnc 
about a new cook. 

As to seeing much 
of their niece, of 
course they should 
not expert it dlliev 
would take care, 
moreover, to be as 
little troublesome 
as passible ; would 
stay out of doors a 
great deal, accept 
every invitation 
the;* could get, 
a nd, above all, 
never bring anyone 
to the house. 

So Dorothy 
buckled tij luy 
work with a good 
heart, especially when she lwd succeeded 
in coaxing the remaining domestic into 
undertaking the washing-up : this concession 
was obtained by promising she should never 
he asked to go near the stove. She was a 
Nova Scotian, with a complexion which was 
Per young man’s admiration, but she said 
the fire brought on her headaches, 

ft very American girl *whu does not live 
solely to travel and amuse herself knows 
something about cooking* T. 1\ Corbins 
though t no | irofcss ion a Ts d l s hes had the 

Vol. Wr—S7* 


flavour fll Dorothy's, fie didn’t mind her 
'working hard, either. It was just what lie 
did himself. 

In America everything comes from the 
tradesman ready pn-pared for the st^ve : this, 
of course, relieves the conk of mam disagree¬ 
ables* And, in point of fact, Doiodiv, in a* 
cou^divss and snowy, fine linen apn^i, look¬ 
ing her prettiest, was not partihilady sorry 
for herself es|)CfUitly when all the family 
luni lied out. 

On one of ih<-M’ furiun.Ue :flh moons she 
was alone in the kitchen, flie ingredients for 
a sponge cake, that was to he the finishing 
lou> h of ih<£ late 
dinner, neatly laid 
out before her : 
the silted sugar, 
the Hour, peel, so 
many eggs and the 
w bisk b e s i d i 
them ; eVi ryihing 
weighed and por¬ 
tioned out methnd- 
irjfly. 'There was 
no sign of hurry, 
and llic kitchen 
s e e m ed to be 
basking in a glow 
of ruddy light re¬ 
flected from gleam¬ 
ing copper utensils 
mi the walls. 'They 
wl re’ol every size 
ami form, from the 
big boiler ue^r the 
ceiling down to 
ihe tiniest of cake- 
moulds. The glow 
suited Dorothy's 
rich, colour¬ 

ing, and she locked 
even handsomer 
Ilian in the more 
su bd tied atmo¬ 
sphere oflier draw¬ 
ing room. 

Perhaps she knew it, for a bale smile, 
just showing her small, pearly Leelh, hovered 
on her parted lips as she llftfed over fhe thick, 
soft linoleum, as if to walk on it were a 
pleasure. 

Three more days, and *hor labours would 
cease. The new conk was coming, and, as 
luck would have it, that same day the guests 
left* * Another visitor was also coming, a par¬ 
ticular friend of 1 >orothy's, a nephew of her 
father, with whym she had a pleasant little 
cousinly flirtation. No thing, she pretended 


V 
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to herself, in the least smmis , 1 but her 
instinct told her it would end jti a proposal 
from him ; her answer was the only real 
uncertainty, 

Thrcr* o’1 lurk struck, Ouite time to get 
the spunge rake nut of ihe way rmd begin 
the hravicr work of dinner. As i'nr llio 
(ither 'tviaiUr, that would settle itself by- 
arid-liy. 

Just about this time lho electric Irani, 
hurrying along liki- some great se,i monster, 
hooked ton line^ibuve, and bent on getting 
home, stopjK.d hot ore the house and dropped 
a voting man. Me ipts fair, his eyes blue, 
his moustache light ; but it was not the fair¬ 
ness of the Anglo Savon racy ; and his 
clothes, neat, smart, mu lulh pul on as they 
were, .seemed part of his personality, and had 
none of that stiff, new look, which the well- 
dressed American appears to think the correct 
tiling, Kveti the cm of his linen ;bnd the 
shape ol" his necktie wen- Parisian ; and, in 
fact, Max tie TCesal had only very lately 
arrived in America. 

Opening the small wicket near the large r 
entrance/ through the high red idling, he 
walked up a while pathway, shadowed by 
tall trees, and took in the ( haunter of the 
house In.* was approaching at a pictnri-spue, 
ivy-covered angle, A veranda, commodious 



enough to use as a summer sitting-room, am, 
raised three steps above the ground, Mip 
ported a flight of steps that led into the one 
storied house, the monotony of whose walk 
was relieved hv bow-windows, such as I'lemii 
an hitccls copy, but not with much success. 
The slate root descended with almost pre¬ 
cipitous pitch to these walls, apd it, again, 
was broken by odd gabled windows, opening 
in the middle, utterly* linsv'inmetrical in 
arrangement, and garlanded with luxuriant 
hanging hv It was one of the least pre¬ 
tentious houses in l lari lord, but no om 
could mistake the air of opulent comfort. 

A I .a p land wolf dog, amused from his 
slumbers in an arm-chair on ihc veranda, 
broke tlu; intense stillness that hung like a 
spell over ihc house, and his noisy alarm 
brought ,1 omsy mop of hair to one of the 
Nliren Anm windows in the 1 rook Max felt 
he was e\f]< - n d lu explain himself, and said, 
interrogate - lv : 

M'r. ('uibins?" irying desperately to hit 
ofT the rigi e ,ie<'cut. 

Then hi tried l.'our bins and Keurl 'ins, 
and linalh < Mrbinec, 1 ml all apparently were 
cc] 1 tally unintelligible, and next be lost ids 
temper. 

Ll Who l bn deuce do you want ? '* he c ried, 
ill ihe best jl french. “I'nrhins lives here, 
doesn't he? The tram man said so. 
at any rale. And you don't suppose 
1 sin uld come lien- to look forAieorge 
Washington, do yon ? ” 

This pleasantry fell rather Hat on 
tin' young jietson with the Haven head. 
Sin .said something, however, and 
Max caught ihe word “kitchen *'and 
smv her wave her ham]. 

11 1 et us find tin 1 kitchen, then,” he 
said to himself; 11 but Pierre' shall 
hear of this, sending me to such a 
place', wasting my time to no purpose.” 

As he went round the house, lie 
caught a glimpse of the drawing mom 
through a large bay-window. It was 
a lino enough room in its Way, hut. 
there was an appalling gas chandelier 
in the middle, utterly out of keeping 
with the really line 1 pictures 011 the 
walls : works of French artists that 
showed T, V. Corbins both had 
money and knew' how to spend it. 

A little .farther on a door tvas open 
with a screen drawn across-it inside, 
and .Max, * without any" ceremony, 
walked in. The shutters vrere hall- 
closed to keep out the light and flies, 
hut he distinguished a woman's figure. 
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Is it you, Willie ? rt she asked. 

“ Not Willie, I regret to say,” he answered, 
in the best English he could muster, 11 1 um 
a stranger, and want to see Mr. Corbins; but 
by Jupiter, in this house there scorns no one 
to speak to ! 1J 

Dorothy was just breaking her eggs, care¬ 
fully separating yolks from whites, and, ap¬ 
parently not noticing the reproach, answered, 
i i a majterof-facL yuy : 

li Everytone' is out for the day. Mr, 
Corbins, of course, is at the factory. You 
(flight to have gone there to look for him. 
You must have passed it- ----” 

“ Well, but how was I to know that? 
lies ides, T don’t want to sec him on 
business.” 

" You have introduction, then ?” , 

“Certainly I have. Here it is.” 

Miss Corbins took the envelope from his 
hand, pulled out the card it contained, and, 
to tl ie horror of Max, calmly read it. lie 
had heard a good deal about the free ami- 
easy manners of Lite country, but this was 
beyond all he had ever imagined. 

There were only a lew words written on it. 
u The Marquis do St. Cybars lagged to 
remind Mr. Corbins of their acquaintanceship, 
and to introduce his great friend the Vieomle 
de Resal, who was travelling in America tor 
a few months.” 

'The Marquis de St. Cyliars, two or 
three years before, as Dorothy knew, had 
braced the peri Is of seasickness to visit 
America for the openly avowed purpose of 
finding what lie called a “ money-bag,” The 
money-bag be found at Newport: an heiress 
who was no beauty, and whom his practised 
arts had easily won. It was a marriage in 
haste, and, at least on the side of Lily 
Everson, had been repented at leisure. 
Dorothy's acquaintance with her had been 
very slight, but they had friends in common, 
and she knew all a Unit Lily's woes, and the 
misdeeds of the husband, who, at one time, 
had been held up as a modd. * 

She remembered all this as she Hid down 
the card and went on dividing the eggs. 
Hut the actual situation was so comical, 
she couldn't help smiling and looking 
charming, * , 

“ He's just the cut of it himself,” she 
thought. “ He wants to find his money-hag, 
loo. Shouldn't wonder if St, Cybars gave 
him a list of eligible names. Oh! isn't it a 
disgrace to us, that mm who come plotting 
like that are almost sure to find girls ready 
lo ruin their whole lives, just to have their 
tilings marked with a coronet! And he's 
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not bail-footing, either. Hut it wont pay 
him to waste his time in this house.” 

Not to marry him wa* easy enough, but 
to get out of giving him dinner was a harder 
matter. If she sunt him to the^ lactory, 
Corbins was certain lo bring him back, and 
stranger, frenchman, Vicomte, as jc was. 
wilh no cook in the house, this would/he too 
provoking. ■ > 

l n the mean I line Max, becoming ac¬ 
customed to the dim light, was making up 
his mind that the Itcjuty of American cooks 
was quite as uncommon fts their maimers. 
She was *uch a glnripus creature, he felt he 
should like lo talk to 1u;r, but what Lo ft talk 
about was the difficulty. 

It was rfol, however, M't to him lo start 
the conversation again. Schemes for Ixiflling 
a would be fortune hunter had been busily 
working in Dorothy's brain while she con¬ 
cocted her cake. She spoke Trench fairly, 
ami her next speec h was in that language. 

“So it’s not on business you want to see 
Mr Corbins?” 

Up went Max's hands as if words were 
inadequate to express his ama/imeiit. 

41 She speaks Ercneli, too! ” he cried, 
“ Mademoiselle, in my country I should 
think you a disguised princess. JJuL here I 
have sworn that, after all the strange things 
I have seen in the last month, noLhing shall 
astonish me. 11 1 were told next that cooks 
in America are obliged, among other 
certificates, lo have one for In Hilary pro¬ 
ficiency, 1 should think it quite natural. 
Still, I must confess I think Mr, Corbins s 
cook breaks the record, as you say. \Vs, if 
L have still any vestige of sense left, I think 

I did say, I only wauled to [jay Mr. Corbins 
a visit of courtesy,” 

[i Mem ! " she said, coughing * a little. 

II He's not so very fond of visitors of lhat 
kind at the factory.” 

“ And he’s right enough there,” said the 
young man ; w but all the same, if he never is 
to be found elsewhere by day, it seems lo me 
it cohics pretty much lo not seeing him at all 
for a traveller like me.” 

“Travellers like you,” she said, a spice of 
malice in her tone, " are nnf very common in 
A m e r i ea, t rend i men i sj ie (ial Iji < i on't gen er- 
ally visit us just for the pleasure of it.” 

iC [Jut,” he went on, scaling himself on a 
pitch-pine chair, “ l give you my word, I am 
neither an engineer, a painter, a writer, or a 
singgp” . 

MV ell, then,” said Dorothy, using the egg- 
beater vigorously, “ I know what has brought 
you here. You want to catch an heiress! 
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Oh, you may as wet! tel! the truth'to n poor 
servant like mo ! ” 

“When a young man wants a wife/ 1 said 
Max 1 “of course it's an heiress.' 1 

“ Thyu you had better go to Newport, sir. 
It’s thy season there just now.” 

“ Bpt I have just come from I lin e. 1 was 
there fifteen days and nights If there was any 


Max; “out, then, you see, ho never cared 
for her. I’m not going to make that kind 
of marriage. 

“Aren’t you? 1 she said. “Oh, dear, is 
it a poor American girl yon want to marry, 
monsieur ? There are plenty of that kind;” 

“ Well/’ said Max, “ yon see, Jan poor 
myself, and what’s more, im apabje of earning 



night ; there was none to rest in, at any rate. 
1 should have died of it in another week. 1 
only came away this morning. It’s a dreadful 
place ; I nu£in delight fill, of course, huL you 
know it, I daresay ? 11 

“,The Corhins were there for some time 
last year,” explained Dorothy, who by this 
time was as much amused as her visitor, 
“And didn’t you find what yon wanted 
there?” 

“Not*at all; yet it wasn’t that I didn't 
dine, lunch, boat, dance, play tennis, and 
undergo concerts and excursions enough for 
a lifetime, But none of them would look at 
me/’ 

“Well, at any rate,” thought Dorothy, 
“iPhe is French, he's not conceited/ 1 
Then aloud, as if to encourage him : --- 
“Newport E perhaps too grand for a 
Viscount, Snell tery rich girls go there. 
What a pity, now, you’re not a Marquis, 
like Mr. de St. Cyhnrs. He managed his 
affair quickly, I elm tell you I might almost 
say I saw the bargain struck. Servants do 
see so much, you know, and guess more. 
Po^r Lily Dverson, I’m afraiit she knows by 
this time that it does not make'a girl's life 
happy just to he a Marquise ! ” 

“St. Cybars hasn’t behaved well/* said 


my living, so 1 must have a rich wife. But 
why shouldn't a rich wife love me? I shall 
never many anyone I don't love, I should 
like to get on well with the woman I marry. 
And, do you know, I really don’t think I'm 
hard to get on with ! ” 

"Ah! yon talk well, 11 said Dorothy, her 
dark .eyes flashing a little: “and I under' 
si and, I suppose. Is it my help you 
want ? " 

Max was about to protest, but she dkl not 
pause to listen. 

“Bell, I’ll help you, thou that is, l will 
see that Miss Corbins hears exactly what you 
have said, every word of it, from beginning 
to end. And in the meaKtimo you can be 
seeing her father. Don’t be afraid he wont 
like it. Boor mail ! he does not have at: 
offer for her ever)' day h And then a l 
you know \ Dracious goodness, lief? not pul 
any spoke in yourwhecl.” 

For the last quarter of an hour Max had 
been thinking die whole thing a dream, but 
this hint roused 1pm. ♦ . 

" What do you mean ? " he said. Is Miss 
Corbins—” 1 . 

“ Oh, she's a good, nice girl; if only she 
looked as nice as she is.” 

“ Is she very ugly? A perfect monster ? ” 
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asked Max, drawin'* a little- closer to 
1 Vwothy. 

4( Oh, bunuly is a matter of Instr, you 
know. Of course, I don’t know \vJi:u you 
would trail ‘very ugly/ ant! ; tt monger/ I 
shouldn't rail her nil that myself. Hut her neck 
is down son*ewherc between bur shoulders : 
arnicas to figure, well — she has none: of her 
complexion, loo, you mijilit say much the 
saim* thing. Ihft, Lien, yoi> must remember 
that outlure men art’ exacting. liirls emit 
( JiMti husbands who are satisfied with money¬ 
bags. 'That’s why 1 think you have such a 
good chance at any rate, wiih the father/' 
At this point she fully expected Max lo 
say it was, of course, a pity Miss Corbins was 
so plain ; but, after all, she was good, besides 
other advantages, and nothing could * hr 
perfect, And then she meant to turn on 
him and crush him with the words: - / om 
Aiks (Wv/w / " uttered in the tones of a 
tragedy i|uccm, And if, after that, he stayed 
to dinner, his appetite must indeed he a 
sturdy one. 

Hut he said nothing at all, and took nut of 
his pocket a Trench gold piece. This was 
adding bribery to all his oilier crimes, and, 
ton angry to speak, she raised her arm to 
wave him out of (lie house. 

,s Took here/ 1 he said,, 41 1 want you to do 
mi* a favour. Mould yon mind not mention 
ing my \ isiL.at ad ? ” 

4f And why shouldn’t I mention it ? What 
nfxt are you going lo do ? 1 

MY ell, 1 think I shall just run up to New 
York ibis evening. It only lakes aboul 
three hours, doesn't it ? T 

Was he in earnest ? site wondered*, at any 
rate, slu: would try him once more. 

l 'tloing away ? ” she asked. Ll Don't for 
ge^ however, that old ('orhins will give her a 
million in rash, Loo and could jusl as easily 
double it, if he chose.' 1 

41 I don't like to hear you lalk in that way," 
said Ma\. 44 1 shouldn’t jjavt: taken you for 
that kind Mf gfrl. Hut it's no business* of 
mine," after all. Only be careful what you 
say of me ; there is. no use m making Miss 
(airbins think too badly of me/ 1 

t4 Miss Corbins is an only child,, too/' she 
went oil, recklessly. 41 Ter haps you didn't 
know that ? There's no telling what her 
fortune may he some day or other. Lust 
year, just on one transaction, her father laid 
by No,ooo dollars.” 

11 1 am glad of it foP hts sake and hers,' 1 
said Max. “ But, all the same, I shouldn't 
like to spend my life with a woman such as 
you describe," 
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-Ob, you need uni look much at her,"said 
Dorothy, " You can spent] her money, and 
leaw her at home while you amuse yourself, 
like oilier Trench husbands, you know/' 

“ 1 am sony Trench husbands toavc such a 
bad character in Ameiica," he 1 answerc/, 
gently. 

- < )h, they’re delightful, of c^om^T juM to 
lalk lo, you know. Hill wedorfllhink much 
ol their stability or moral character, '['bey 
Hi IT, too, with every pretty woman they come 
across, we think." 

“ M hy do you go on saying such things ? n 
lie asked. l ' V(im flight not to do it, and 
why should you? You and I, for instance, 
have be^u alone together for tile Iasi half- 
hour, and [ have not even told you you were 
pretty, bin 1 tell you so now, just to punish 
you/' 

He stood a minute looking straight into 
her dare; and she knew she had,pul Iniself 
in the wrong. It vexed her, perhaps", to have 
given him the advantage, for her hand shook 
a little, as she poured lilt 1 thick yellow cream 
she had been mixing into the shining mould, 
and her answer was slow in coming. 

<4 [ am sorry to have displeased you by 
misunderstanding you : but l think I have as 
nmi'li to oi mi plain of as you. You thought 
I need not mention your visit, but 1 don't 
think that would be doing my duty, Mr, 
t 'orhins certainly shall hear about it, but 
not what you came for. # As Ibr Miss 
Corhitis- 

“ Oh,' 1 said Max, 44 Tin not afraid of that. 
You see, 1 c ould tell her hmv i harmmftly you 
described fu r. Of course, if you mention 
my visit. I m/s /*'ome again/' 

'This was >aid as if he wishe d lie could get 
out of it. 

When you come again, sir/' she w^U on, 
with moc k humility, 41 you will be prosily 
rec eived in tin: drawing room, not ill the 
kitchen by the cook/’ 

11 I )ruwiiig rooms ale not always so amusing 
as some kitc hens, M lie said. 4< Tm sorry, now, 
I’m nol an author. How Tail! Huuiget, 
for instance, could describe the American 
cook/’ • * 

11 Don't I nr ill too great a humy' she said. 
li If y<ju ;ire. von mav make iflistakes, as the 
author of 1 Outre Mei ' did.” 

44 1 might have expected that! TJ cried May. 

“ You know Bourgct, then ? What a country 1 
And to think Tm not likely ever to see yon 
again! ’’ * - 

44 Why not? .You can sec me to-morrow 
if vou find me interesting. lam interesting, 
am 1?'’ 
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" when you come Ar.Mn, v*>u will hr LunruRLV 

RECEIVED IN IIIIt UBAWINU-Hwll/ 

He paused a moment, not sure whether 
some other adjective might not be more 
expressive, but could think of nothing better 
than “Very interesting!" Then he looked 
Straight into the honest, clear eyes that met 
his, and, leaving the money on the table, 
went away. 

The equilibrium of his ideas had under¬ 
gone a disturbing experience, which the 
solitude of his room at Heubleins was far 
from ^correcting. To fill in the afternoon, he 
visited the Capitol and Athenaeum, and, 
when he had dined, went for a long drive. 
The road, though dusty, was planted with 
fine trees, and the lights of the fading 
September day were exquisite. But in the 
silerA monotony of this excursion, he thought 
neither of the “ monster ” he expected to see 
next day, nor of the pretty girls at Newport. 
Humbling as it was to confess even to 
himself, he could think of nothing but the 
“cook.” 

His curiosity had been aroused, he had 
been amused, interested; more than this, 
charmed.* She Was very handsome, of that 
there was no question; figure, eyes, features, 
^expression, all were good, and she was 
^remarkably intelligent. Still, she was but a cook 
all, who wore a white apron, and beat 
P&B* like any other cook. Max was not only 

man of good family, but he was naturally 
^correct, and it really annoyed Hint to mink 
i^that, because fate had thrown him into a 
^kitchen where a kind of Circe presided over 


the saucepans, he 
had been guilty of 
such folly as to 
let himself in for 
the loss of three 
days. For it was 
no £ood trying to 
humbug himself 
about it He was 
,not in th$ least 
obliged*to dine at 
the Corbins ; he 
was lingering only 
to see the Circe 
again. Of course, 
only once more, 
liven to think of 
anything beyond 
that made him un¬ 
comfortable. No one could look into those 
eyes without being inspired with a sort of 
respect; and then there was that horrid Willie 
somewhere in the background. Max felt a 
little jealous of him already. “ Lucky fellow,” 
ho thought, “he can go to the kitchen and 
talk to the cook as much as ho likes —his 
birth is no l>arricr between them.” 

He was thoroughly out of sorts by the 
time he went to his bed, and, when he fell 
asleep, dreamt he was a wild Indian, cutting 
his way into T. IVs peaceful kitchen with 
his tomahawk. 

but next day he had not to invent even the 
mildest of stratagems to carry out his pur¬ 
pose, For reasons of her own, Dorothy 
made things easy for him ; and, thanks to an 
exciting baseball match in the neighbour¬ 
hood, he found the house as empty as the 
day before. 

She seemed pleased to see him again, but 
not surprised. < 

“Well, youVe come for the answer to 
your card?” she said. “Here it is. Miss 
Corbins wrote it before she had to go out. 
Von really are unfortunate about her.” 

t “ Perhaps not fco very, after aft,” he said, 
popping the note, unopened, into his pocket 
“What," she cried, “are you not going 

even to read what- 11 

“ The i monster,* writes ? " he interrupted. 
“All in good timet Just now, I am more 
interested in something else. You have read 
Bourget, I know. + Do you remember what 
lie says about girls in America—I mean girls 
who—haven’t much money, and who are so 
anxious to be well educated, that, to go qn with 
their studies, they hire themselves out in the 
holidays as servants? That, at any rate, 
was true, I suppose?” 
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“Oh, yes,” she answered ; “there was a girl 
here once, who read Virgil and Xenophon, a 
housemaid ; but she had to go, she was renlly 
too fond of bonks,” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Max, fjdteringly, 11 1 
am sure you are one of those interesting girls.” 

He looked Qt her with a kind of dread, as 
if her ne^t words would be some decree of 
fate, was answerable to no one for his 
arlions; both Ilia pqjents wr;re dead. Thu 
world might call it folly, but hu thought 
otherwise, nnd was his own master 
* She said nothing for a few* seconds, and he 
felt she was scrutinizing him. 

“ You arc paying me a compliment 1 don't 
deserve,” she said, presently. “ 1 shall 
always be what 1 am pew*. And don't you 
think,” she weYit on, with a charming smile, 
“ that a good cook has her value } n 

This little sally was not very consoling, 
and, as if unconsciously thinking aloud, he 
said : — 

“ What a pity ! ” 

“ What’s a pity ? ” she asked. 

It refiuired a certain effort to bid her good¬ 
bye for ever, and yet keep his secret, but he 
managed to say - 

H I had hoped another destiny might have 
been yours. Hut, tell me, at any rate, arc 
you really happy here ? n 


me, wHkt are your favourite dishes? You 
won t read the note, but I know it is an 
imitation to dinner to-morrow,” 

“Hang that dinner!” he said. “1 hate 
the very name of it, I am goiiw straight 
back to the hotel now, to write an<\ tell ther 
‘monster’ that, to my regret, urgent business 
makes it necessary for me to start atoonce for 
New York. I only wish now'J^Tmd gone 
yesterday. Life is not long enough for this 
dawdling about waiting Jlox invitations from 
Corbimes.” 

“ They meant it for tlie*best, sir,’ 7 she said. 
“ 'Hiis evening you wpuld have found a large 
family party of sisters and cousins, aryl you 
might not like that. To-morrow there will 
be no one but you.” 

“And tile ‘monster 7 ? Thank you. That 
settles it. [ wish I were in the Pullman this 
minute, and still more, that 1 had never come 
to Hertford.” 

lie was on his feet, and oil the point of 
bringing the situation—absurd, he called it 
now—to a close, when something occurred 
that irresistibly detained him. Dorothy was 
trying to uncork the sherry for her jelly, 
flushing from the effort, and straining her 
graceful figure. It made him angry to see 
her, and taking the bottle imperiously out of 
her delicate little hands, lie drew the cork. 



“Oh, yes, thank you,”‘said Dorothy, her 
cheeks burning; “very happy indeed.” 

“That’s all right, at any rate,” he said. 
“And now, explain to me what you are 
making there.” 

“ It’s sherry jelly,” she said, her voice 
hardly so firm as usual. “ And that reminds 


“ This is not the- sort* of work you wer^j 
intended for, my poor child,” he said^ 
“Surely, with your mental gifts, you could' 
find* something more suitable, Believ^ me, 
you are foolish.” 

She looked at him for a second or two . 
then said:— 
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“ And you ? Wouldn’t the wofld think 
you quite as foolish if they saw you now? 
But there is one thing certain about you— 
you are good,” 

“ Gotyi 1" he grunted, disgustedly, " I wish 
I were. ( It’s not that; I am like other men. 
If you were as ugly and crooked as that 
daughter jof Corbins, do you suppose I should 
be in this* V.Ttcheii helping yciu? Yes, you’re 
quite right about the world. Society has 
subverted the laws of Nature, Beauty, now¬ 
adays, counts for 'nothing. Money is the 
only thing. If T went home w ith the most 
horribly ugly woman in the world for my wife, 
my fponds would all congratulate me, pro¬ 
vided she had plenty of money. And if, on 
the contrary, I married the loveliest of 
women, who had been a poor servant, they 
would have nothing to say to me ; and even 
my children could never marry in their own 
class. Yes, the world is unjust, contempti¬ 
ble, and stupid into the bargain,'* 

" And still we have to take it as we find 
it,” said Dorothy, sagely. 

This philosophical tone exasperated him. 

“ How ’strange it is that you should be so 
contented!” he said. “A woman of your 
intelligence, your—your looks, and educated 
too—at any rate, .your education begun — 
should be ashamed to go on vegetating in 
this kind of life. It is unworthy of you ! 
And in this country, where there is no such 
thing as caste or prejudice, you could so 
easily raise yburself,” 

“ Ah, sir,” she said, with a little sigh, “you 
don^ know what the place here is worth to 
me,” 

"That’s the kind of thing I can’t bear to 
hear you say,” he answered. “ Don’t you 
see; a servant can never be anything but a 
servant, and just think what that means !” 

^Well,” she said, “ there is one servant, at 
any rate, who will always remember, Monsieur 
le Vicomte, that you and she cooked together 
one afternoon. Now, what makes you look 
so angry? Was there any harm in saying 
that ? ” 

“ No, no I ” he said, " it’s all right. I only 
wish I could talk like you and convince you. 
But, good-bye. 1 sha’n’t forget Hartford in a 
hurry either/’ 

Dorothy was standing very still, her hands 
hanging over the 1 back of a high chair, on 
which she was leaning, and she fixed her 
beautiful eyes steadily upon the young man. 

“ Sir,” she said, earnestly,?“do not-go 
away until you have dined with" the Corbins.” 

" Why do you want me to dine with them ? 
Do you want to show me how well you cook ? 


I should hate the food You a cook ! 1 
can’t bear to think of it. Good-bye I” 

“I ask it as a favour, sir,” she said. 
“ Please do it, and I promise you L will- 
will—try to/ri/w myself” 

" And if 1 do, what good will it do either 
you or me ? I shall belong tg the 4 monster’; 
I sha’n’t so much as see you," # 

“Only come,” she said ; " you will $pc me, 
I promise you*” , v *■ 

There were voices in the ftext room by 
this time, and Dorothy cried;— 

“ Oh, do go now ; the family hatfc 
returned.” 

Max was in the garden before she had 
finished the words, slinking too behind the 
bushes, that the “monster” might not see him. 
hie could defy social prejudices when brought 
to bay, but on small occasions had not the 
heroic courage necessary to brave them. 

An hour or so later Miss Corbins received 
the Vicomte do Rusal’s formal acceptance of 
her invitation, and, by the time it was in her 
hands, Max himself was on Ins way to 
Boston. He felt he must get away from 
Hartford, for the time at any rate. 

“ I might just as well fall in love with a 
queen,” he thought; “ that* apron is as much 
a barrier as a crown would be.” 

' Tor tlie twenty-four hours he was away, he 
was incessantly finding fault. He was angry 
with himself; angry with St. Cybars; angry 
with Dorothy for not being her mistress; 
angry with her mistress for not being Doro¬ 
thy. The heat stifled him; the noisy, muddy, 
over-watered streets, with their constant rush 
of electric trams, were worse than New York, 
His hotel (he went to one by chance) as bad 
as could be ; arid, finally, all Boston was 
leagued not to understand his English. His 
thoughts revolved in a circle, and always-came 
back to the same place. 

“If there had been a proper servant or 
door porter,” he said to himself, " in that 
beastly hole of a house, I shouldn’t have 
gone wandering‘round to the^ kitchen like a 
tramp. 1 should have left the letter and 
tx>me away, dined there that evening probably, 
and have seen the * monster, 1 and had done 
with her, in time to be back at Dclmonico’s 
for breakfast next morning. Ndw, no matter 
what happens, my visit to America is spoiled. 
Even if I marry another Everson, I shall 
always be haunted by a sort of phantom.” 

He arrived at * Hartford next* <Jay, rather 
late in the afternoon, very tired^ and as he 
got out of the car a whole family, eight or 
nine in number, pushed their way in against 
him. He stood a moment, on the platform. 
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to take breath after this outrage upon his 
dignity, and was relieving his feelings by- 
swearing in purest Parisian, when a gentle¬ 
man, whom he recognised as one of the 
invading horde, came dose to him, looked 
at him, then addressed him in Ffench 

“ Monsieur le Vicomte de Rdsal, I think > ” 
“ Perhaps so,” he answered, surlily. “ 1 
don't rpmember meeting you before." 

“ Ntx But I knew of your visit to Hart¬ 
ford, add it is. not fikeljr there are two men in 
the place who can swear so well in Parisian 
trench as 1 heard you do a few minutes ago. 
My name is Corbins My daughter tells me 
we are to see you at dinner this evening.” 

He held out his hand, and Max, taking 
it, saw he was 
a fine - lookijig 
man in the full 
vigour of life ; but 
there was no one 
on the platform 
whom, by any 
stretch of imagi¬ 
nation, he could 
lit into his idea of 
the “ monster JJ ; 
she was at home, 
no doubt, getting 
herself up for the 
evening. 

t[ Won’t you 
come home with 
me now?” said 
Cofbins, cheer¬ 
fully. You can 
have a talk with 
my girl, Worry 
she’s not here ; 
she couldn’t come 
to see her aunts 
off. ’Too busy at 
home, Wc have a 
new cook coming 
to-day, 1J 

“Has the other one finite?" said Max, 
with almost Tudicfous anxiety. 

“Oh, yes ! Not much loss* either. Too 
fine for her work. Couldn't stand heat and 
gave herself airs. I can assure you, sir, 
unless you study the American servant girl 
from life, you have no idea of her, I only 
wish I could do what so mpny New Yorkers 
do r cut the whole concern and live in an 
hotel.” » 

It was the drop too much, and Max would 
have liked to swear agaft]. This, then, was 
what he had stayed for: dinner at the Corbins, 
and the cook gone ; sent away as likely as not 

VoL 


on his account, but at any rate, no chance of 
ever seeing her again. Muttering some 
excuse for returning to his hotel, he left 
Corbins as quickly as he could. 

I he experience was new—-he had never been 
seriously in love in. his life before, fond was 
accustomed, not only to think himsuf jjivnl- ■ 
nerable, but to pride himself on the reputation 
of being so; but here he wa#, Jsiiserable 
because of this cook ! It lowererfnim in his 
own sell-esteem. But she was gone, and at 
any rate, he was saved from making a fool of 
himself. * 

He inquired about night trains, chose the 
midnight express, hi id, according to the 
American custom, bought his ticket rPt his 
hotel, engaged his 
sleeping berth, 
registered his bag¬ 
gage, all but a 
light ling, contain¬ 
ing his riay^ suit, 
to put on in the 
train, and then 
started for Cor- 
binsV house, dres¬ 
sed for dinner. 

T h a flaxcn- 
haired Nova 
Scotian let him 
in, and conducted 
him through large 
folding doors to 
ihe .lair of the 
Sl monster.” 

Apparently the 
room was ertipty, 
and Max thought 
he was too early ; 
but another look 
revealed the figure 
of a lady seated in 
the dimly lighted 
recess of the 
bow-window. He 
advanced, supposing it to be Miss Corbins, 
but,the outline was pretty and graceful, 
though the features of the face were in¬ 
distinguishable ; and with a little bow he 
drew back, just then, through* a half- 
glazed door, he caught sight of soft puffs qfi 
tobacco smoke and heard the times of ma** 
culinc voices. As Miss .Corbins had nottj 
thought it necessary to tie. in the drawing* 
room to receive her guests, he would join the* 
other men in # the smoking-room. The lady 1 * 
husbftnd was*there, too, most likely, for of 
course she was married, as she wore diamond 
earrings. He had to pass the bow, however. 
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to get to the'glazed door, and as he did so, 
the lady looked straight at him, and for a 
moment he stood spellbound The resem¬ 
blance to the cook was too extraordinary: 
the same beautiful eyes, the same suggestion 
of mooftery in the grave, sweet mouth ; the 
same Beauty altogether, but dazzling now in 
jewels, flowers, and an exquisitely cut evening 
Hress. V - 

"What 'a fool I am!" said poor Max, 
"Everything re¬ 
minds me of her,” 1 

Feeling he was 
looking ridiculous, 
ho hurried off to 
put 'himself under 
Corbins's protec¬ 
tion, and found him 
with an elderly 
clergyman, whom 
by no stretch of 
imagination could 
he suppose to be 
the lawful owner of 
the beautiful being 
in the ne^t room. 

Corbins received 
him with the warm 
cordiality of an 
American, intro¬ 
duced him to the 
minister, and then 
said 

** I ought to have 
been in there to 
receive you, but my 
daughter was, at all 
events. You know 
her, I think?" 

“ Miss Corbins is 
not in the drawing¬ 
room,” said Max, 
ignoring the latter 
half of tile sentence, 

“ Is she not ? 

Oh, then, there is 
some more bother 
or other in the kitchen. Ah, sir! dinners 
come into the world ready made in France; 
but here 1 It was just by the nearest shave 
my daughter hadn't to cook it again to-night 
^herself.” 

“ Again ? ” said Max, bewildered, and 
conscious that he stood on the edge of an 
. abyss. 

“Oh, yes !" said Corbins. t “ For the past 
week she has been covered up in an^ipron 
cooking —for a house full of people, too. It 
seems to astonish you, sir; but wait a bit 


longer before yon think you understand us 
here. America is the finest country in the 
world, everything on such a grand scale, you 
know, and all that—when you see it from a 
distance ; but, in closer quarters, it seems 
just a little "different somehow. But here is 
my daughter.” 

There she stood on the threshold of the 
door, just as Max bad seen * he* a few 
moments before without ^cognising her, 

' * “Conje,”shesaid, 

“dinner is ready.” 

She held out her 
hand to him as if 
no ceremony of 
introduction were 
required between 
then, and, taking 
his arm, led him 
into the dining¬ 
room. Without it 
he would never 
have got there. 

“ Courage,” she 
whispered to him, 
her face radiant 
with amusement 
“ Haven't I kept 
my promise? I said 
I should try to 
raise myself, you 
know. Haven't I 
done it?” 

“Yes,” saiduoor 
Max, “ you have, 
and to such pur¬ 
pose that I don't 
know how to look 
you or Mr, Corbins 
in the face." 

She almost ^ 
him to his chair, 
into which he 
dropped dumb¬ 
struck. Nor did he 
revive enough all 
through dinner to 
do credit to the conversational reputation of 
his countrymen, 

Tn vain T. P. Corbins started every 
subject he could ( think of: there was no 
one but Dorothy to respond. Max could not 
even eat his dinner, although he managed to 
drink the champagne that Corbins kept con¬ 
tinually pouring'into his glass,, Hut if he 
seemed not to veqfure to look at’ Dorothy, 
he saw her all the time, and thought her 
lovelier, more charming than ever. Even 
the diamonds he only noticed now, in 
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spite of his prejudices* as less brilliant than 
her eyes. 

The table* too f was overloaded with mas¬ 
sive plate* but everything was full of such 
exquisite roses that criticism was impossible. 
The clergyman sat opposite Malt* and, wish¬ 
ing to be agreeable, asked him, in very 
laboured French, what he had seen of Hart¬ 
ford. ,Ma* would have liked to say he had 
seen toothing but Mr. Corbins’s cook and 
kitched ; but it , wafl impossible to take 
everyone into his confidence, so he made 
some inane answer 

“My dear sir,” said his host* u the first 
time I visited Paris, I saw the whole of it in 
one week. You have been in Hartford two 
days, and seem to have seen nothing, 1 
really think ( we are * right when we say 
Frenchmen don’t know how to do thflir 
travelling. But to-morrofr we must do 
better for you, I have not much time 
myself, but I will hand you over to my 
daughter. Perhaps you do not know we 
have celebrities here ? Mark Twain, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Warner too: you don't know 
him in France as well as you ought, Put, 
‘ Uncle TonTs Cabin’ you must have read,” 

“ Monsieur 1c Vicomte,” said the old 
clergyman, slowly, and with effort, “has 
come to visit us forty years too late. My 
celebrated friend, who made a whole genera¬ 
tion weep over the wrongs of the slave, can 
no longer specric even to her friends*” 

“Well, and what does that matter?” said 
Cofbins; “ he can have a look at her all the 
same, just to say lie saw the greatest novelist 
of America.” 

“I should like to see Mrs, Stowe,” said 
Max, “but, unfortunately, I must leave 
Hartford to-night.” 

“ doing to New York ? ” said Dorothy, her 
largE eyes twinkling with mischief. 

^To New York, , mademoiselle,” he 
answered, “ and afterwards to France as soon 
as possible, I am Miffed to go.” 

“But the train leaves a little before mid¬ 
night,” said Corlfins: “ you can’t catch it.”' 

“I have arranged to do that,” said Max, 
“ I took my ticket and registered my luggage, 
all but a little valise T have with me here. 
Frenchmen can * do’ their travelling hetter 
than you think sometime^,” 

Corbins said nothing more. A man was 
free to come and go as he pleased* according 
to his ideas of independence. Neither did 
Dorothy speak of the journey again* and 
dinner ended with conversation of the most 
commonplace and uninteresting.kind. 

After coffee, Corbins and the minister 


adjournal to the garden to smoke. Miss 
Corbins thought it too cool for her in her 
evening dress, but begged Max not to think 
of staying with her in the drawing-room, if 
be wanted to smoke too. 

He looked at her a moment, tten said : 

“ This is the first time this evening )ou have ■ 
made fun of me," Then, after a pause, “No, 
thank you. 1 don't care for a»cientctte to¬ 
night.” 

“ l am afraid,” she said, “ you are going to 
leave us on bad terms with poor Hartford. 
But I don’t think T can*blame myself; I 
have done all i can to be friends with you* 
liven my father doe* not know about the 
book that is to have a special chapter on 
American sooks. He thinks yon knew I was 
Miss Corbins when we met.” 

“What do I care if 1 am the laughing¬ 
stock of all America ? ” he answered. “ I only 
mind being a fool in your eyes. If just for 
half mi hour, or even for a mom grit, I was 
idiot enough to take yon for the-” 

“ Don’t say the word,” said Dorothy, “if it 
hurts you so much, but, all the same, I’m 
proud of your mistake,” 

“ Proud of it ? ” 

“Yes, proud of your fantastic notions of 
our dear country, because of the germ of 
truth in them. You think anything is possible 
here, and you are not far wrong. My father, 
for instance, you know he is a * gentleman * " 
(she used the English word that alone 
expressed her meaning), “thopgh he made 
every penny he possesses, and, more than 
that, had to educate himself without help. 
You see how he receives you, how simply 
and naturally, though you are a Vicomte. 
And do you think my beating eggs is more 
astonishing than all that ? " 

“I don’t think his money or even his 
manners are so wonderful as one other qf his 
possessions,” said Max. 

“ Now, you mean that for a com] dim cut, 
but it is commonplace--I won’t be so rude 
as to say French. I like the other sort 
better. I wonder if anybody will ever again 
jmy me such a prefty one as you did when, 
thinking I was a servant, you, aristocrat that 
you are, helped me with my work !” 

“ Ah ! ” he said, “ making fun of me agaiq 
as you did then, little as I Supposed it.| 
Why don’t you repeat that I make love 
every woman I meet?” 

“ No, no 1 You wanted first to be sure ! 
was a student—’ 1 

“Whatever I wanted, I have succeeded in 
making myself utterly ridiculous in your 
eyes. How you must have chuckled all the 
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time L And I, like the fool I am, 4 old you 
my secrets, too ! If I had had a murder on 
my conscience, those eyes would have got it 
out of me.” 

“ But just think how safe I've proved !" 

“Safep Yes, so safe, I am ashamed to 
look you in the face. It must he time for 
me to go now." 

11 Weft / 1 said Dorothy, H you are the hardest 
man to pltfasc I ever saw. When yon hear 
Miss Corbins is a ‘monster/ you can’t get 
away quick enough ; and when you find 
out that she’s not<|uite--quite you're iu 
a greater hurry still. You must allow it’s not 
very encouraging.” 

u Tt's very easy for you to laugh,” he said. 
“ It must have been as good as a play to you 
for the last two days. To-morrow you can 
tell all your friends, Cousin WiUiz especially, 
about it. Next week you will forget it; 
but for me-" 

“You?” said Dorothy. “Oh, I afn sure 
you will take twice that time to forget it. 
But you art Vrench, you know. Perhaps if 
Hartford were a port you might sail to-night. 
But you will have time to reflect between 
this and 42 nd Street Station in New- York. 
It will be very hot there; you will soon be on 
your way to Saratoga or the Katskilb, accord¬ 
ing to the addresses on your introductions. 
You have some left, I suppose?” 

“I have,” he said, now in a white rage; 
“ here they are,” and, taking them out of his 
pocket, he tore them to bits and threw* them 
on the carpet at her feet. She watched him 
quietly, but when she spoke her voice was a 
littlctaltered. 

“I can give you better ones,” she said, 
then stopfied suddenly. There was nothing 
cruel about her, and she saw tears in his 
eyes. He turned away from her, and, stand¬ 
ing tat the window, seemed to be gazing at 
the deep blue vault above studded with stars. 

The clock in the hall where his little valise 
was struck, first the Westminster chime, then 
the hour. Max counted the strokes, then 
crossed the room to 1 Dorothy’s arm-chair. 
She looked abstracted, a mysterious little 
smile floating on her lips, and with the point 
of her satin sho&she was poking the shreds 
of paper that a little while before had meant 
. possible mafriages for the man whose heart 
she held captive, ( But could she trust him ? 

He was master of his emotions now. 

“Sixty minutes more, and then good-bye 
, for ever. So I may speak as 1^ dared not if 
if we were to meet to-morrow; I anf not 
; leaving Hartford angry, as you cal! it. There 
is no one to blame but myself It was my 


luck. It is not pleasant to discover what 
an unlucky beggar I am, I always thought 
the contrary before, and was rather proud of 
it, especially of never having had a love 
trouble in my life. But I did come to Hart¬ 
ford to look, not for a wife, but for my wife, 
I hoped to find her and take her home with 
me. Perhaps I counted a little on my happy 
star, but more on a loyal, honest 'wish to be 
happy with her and make her happy."' 

Dorothy listened, sfjftly waving her white 
fluffy fan, and taking in his every look and 
movement. * 

“To hear you talk,” she said, “one might 
believe you had been on this search for years. 
America is rather big, you know.” 

“So I thought three clays ago. But now 
it isn’t a country or a'slate, nr^ven a town, to 
me: it ia all one house, this house where my 
destiny was to be determined. If you knew 
what 1 felt the very first look you gave me— 
not a thunder - clap, as sudden, but so 
beautiful, so sweet! Don’t you know what it 
is when one instrument sounds a single note, 
then the next instrument another, and so on, 
monotones merging into a grand, mysterious 
harmony ? It was like that, but I was 

ashamed of it because—bccause I thought 
you were. But it didn’t spoil the harmony ; 
you saw 1 couldn't go, didn't you ? ” 

“Oh, you would have gone fast enough if 
I hadn't kept you by talking to you.” 

“Yes, you kept me by talking, to my 

misfortune. I fell into the trap; T was 

blind, yet I saw you. I told you all my 

secrets, too. You know' my plan of cam¬ 
paign. How you must have laughed at me 
when I was gone! But you know all about 
me; there is no taking you in. You know 1 
came here to marry you or some rich girl, 
and yon know why 1 dare not say now love 
you.” 

She made a little face; to her he seCmed 
to have said nothing else for the last half- 
hour. He understood what she was thinking, 
and went on. 

“ Perhaps I have said too much ; but in a 
few minutes I shall be gone, and it is just a 
little comfort to put up an epitaph over my 
buried happiness.” 

“'['lie dead rise,” she said, /‘and more 
especially the living. It won't be long before 
we hear you are alive again : in Trance, you 
know, where there is so mueh vitality,” 

“All right,” said Resal, “thgjV enough 
about me. What i^ there to provie that I 
haven’t lieen telling you one lie after another 
all this evening ? Fortune-hunters must, 
you know. Isn’t it a pity some fellow like 
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Edison cannot invent a little pocket love- 
tester* like the milk thing, you know ? Now, 
it*s so easy for a fellow like me to tell a pack 
of lies. But, after all, it might be just a little 
dull if it were mechanically tested, for at any 
rate now nothing and no one can mb a pour 
devil of the one great joy of saying, * I love 
you. 1 But it is over now. There are your 
father and the minister. Dear old minister, 
I am more grateful to him than T ran say." 

“I think you ought to thank we” said 
Dorothy. “ f asked him, you know. I 
thought you might like a little explanation 
with the * monster! 1 " 

11 Ah," be cried, “how beautiful, how dear 
you fc areI How can you think 1 shall forget? 
Think what you please of me, but of one 
thing be sure, 1 wouldn’t marry an American 
girl now for the whole world." 

“ I haven’t the whole yrorld,” she said, 

smiling; " I cat/only offer you-” * 

“ What ? ” he said, with a strange thrill of 
expectation, 

“ Myself!” 


It was 110 L till two months later that he 
made his voyage to Europe on the Toumune , 
and then not alone. It was on the evening 
of his wedding day that the Yieomte de 
Rexal embarked with his bride. They were 
in their cabin, large, well-fitted as a honey¬ 
moon cabin should be, and Mmc. de Kesal 
said to her huslxnnl* 

“By the way, l have a lattis or yours in 
my pocket. You gave it to a poor cook to 
bribe her not to get you into difficulties with 
a monster you were terribly afraid of. But 
she didn't manage It well, and so you must 
have back your money. Take it, please." 

Nearest,'’ he said, “ 1 shall always keep 
it." 

“ lVillaps you had better, for if you try to 
spend it, you might gel into trouble. It is 
hollow. See!” 

She touched a spring, and the coin flow 
open, to reveal within a lovely miniature of 
herself, 

“ Come,” said Max, “ come, beloved 
‘monster,’ and let me thank you ! ”, 
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and happy ami proud, in¬ 
deed, is lu- who can show 
.jft, of ear to eaeh rabbit, 
jft. mi eaeh Hide. Hut 
even here wo mustn't for¬ 
got lLU)ipi]U», ,*n]|Hlimes 
lilt to is a lit m ith.' matte* 
of length of oars, and then 
lu ni pi noss, # dym pim-ss, 
weight, and srfTpidity scum 
again I .mnpiness always 
helps a rahlm here, whether 
ii ho an old I hiteh (not for 
salt 1 ) sui’h ns My, Chevalier 
might onior, n flemish 
i riant, n 1 op. an dfugora, 
< ji a \\ t -Igian I hue. A 


sr> big and formless, and such a Inol, tftut 
tin- judges gave him first prize without a 
moment's hesitation. Tin -re's srarre a rabbit 
in the section that anybody run ennsoioii 
liously arouse of anything distantly rosom- 
bling moaning or expression in tin finv. 
Perhaps the chief b lemish Cianiess lit si and 
special in the doe class looks a trillo super¬ 
cilious, hill if the judges see it, .f Ii: 
she'll ho dist[unliliod oyen now, 

" Yes,” lie proceeded, after a pause, Lh hmipi 
ness is tho graoe we oluollv nillivaU\ bin in 
tile lops wo go lor ears. Some hake thoir 
rabbits over stoves till lin y melt down into 
long oars, like a on mile guttering. C Jthois go 
about among the ova lures pulling oars, like 
auYnragod knife-grinder annmg naughty buys. 
Still others glue the ends ni the ears together, 
so that the animal falls over them and 
stretches them dint wav ; and <[uite a number 
slrap the oars down to discourage stiflJuss. 
\\itli one dodge and another diry produce 
oars that Jiang and drag about in the din, 
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Helgran Hare, as you know, is so 
railed because it is not a hare." 

1 well understood the system of 
contra ry nomenclature, and I 
hastened to agree with ihr brown 
limit's hypothesis. When 1 was a 
small hoy al sehoo! it was the dis¬ 
respectful oust* an of illr behaved 
schoollellows to rail me ** Htmny." 
1 reiki tod that this tfas doubtless 
because of my entire unlikcncss to 
a rabbit i and I have been assured 
lhai every sehool possesses at least 
one boy thus styled, whether from 
tlie same reason or not I cannot 
guess. As Lliese thoughts ]>assed in 
my mind, I noticed that the brown 
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man laughed very heartily to 
himself, and as he had already 
given testimony of under¬ 
standing my thoughts before 
I expressed them, I felt un¬ 
easy, } 

. “ Ah/ well, never mind/’ 

he said* “As I have said, 

rabbits a way of being 
soft, stupftl; and fat; you’re 
not fat any way. None of 
the Flemish Giant about you. 
Bunny* No, no*, Don’t be 
offended* I>ook what a tri¬ 
umph of breeding it would 
be if wc could prove that 
you were evoluted by selec¬ 


tions from rabbits ! Such things are being 
done, as I have told you, with dogs and 


^2- fowls and so on, but not wit 

rabbits* We couldn’t hop 
^ to breed the Flemish Giar 

out into anything more in tell 
. gent than a pillow, I’m suri 

V * Jiy the way, that’s an ide 

I’U make a note of. Even 
\ pillow would *be somethh: 

^ useful, and a variation 0 

Kfy the usual lump of mai; wit 

‘a pair wf edrs* I’ll suggest 1 
^ \ WeVe had pens and pens < 

squabby lumps of meat lor 
V ; enough ; we might try a litt 
T bed-furniture for a change*” 
Wc had passed most of tV 
pen -loads oF rabbits, ar 
5 were among thp pigeons. T1 

brown man poked his lor 
fingers, and sometimes a lea- 
pencil, into the pens to make the poute 
pout, the Fan tails fan, the trumpete 
trumpet, the drur 
mers drum, th 
laughers laugh, ar 
the tumblers 1 
tumble, as well : 
the confined spai 
would permit. 

Li Here they are 
' he said, and her; 

\ over their nam 

\ \ v V\ \ bcwilderingly* “ Ar 

\ \ \ \\ V each sort is of mai 

\ \ I classes, according 

\ I J . Jr) colour, as Whit 

__Chequer, Velio 

Rotl > Mack, RIu 
pied, 35lack - pie 
3 Red-pied, Ligl 

Motile, 1 >ark Mottl 
Dun, Silver, Ar 
our, Every Colour, and All Gth 
ours. Indeed, the only sort of piget 


Colour, 

(Colours, 
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for which there is 
not a separate class 
is the Common or 
House-top, which 
hangs about stables 
and sifch places, 
very knowing and 
in-toed. True, 
there is a class for 
‘Any Oth er V ari ety, ' 
but he is usually of 
Every other variety, 
with a cross or two 
of no variety at all 
thrown in* 15ut 
never mind him. 
The great swell 
here is the Pouter 
—when lie is a 
swell. Some pouters 
here are seedy 


creatures--slack-winded, weedy, and, worse 
than all, pigeon-toed. This sort of pigeon 
must never have pigeon-toes, 'Hie real swell 


is the pouter who does swell and keep out 
his toes* Observe his Deportment! Mr* 
'Purveydrop himself might take lessons from 

him. Indeed, 


that is We di¬ 



re c t i o n j n 
which we are 
breeding. The 
pigeons gener¬ 
ally arc fairly 
promising for 
h u m a 11 de¬ 
velopment, and 
the pouters are 
doing Well in 
the Turvey- 
drop depart¬ 
ment The talk 
which you may 
have heard of 
dc vel oping 
Homers into 
epic poets is' a 
mere hoax, 
founded on a 
miserable pun. 
Still, the Ho¬ 
mer is an in¬ 
telligent bird, 
1 assure you, 
a capital bird 
of business* 
Ever buy one ? 
It-s wonderful 
how often some 



people sell 'em- Wonderful- I know a 
man that sold one every tfciy for three 
weeks, each time to a different customer, 
and it Hew back from the Inst customer all 
right and regular as clockwork the '■next 
day. Small profits but rjuick returns was that 
inaiTs guiding 
principle. Rare 
birds of busi¬ 
ness, Homers. 

** Some oT 
our pouters are 
breeding into 
birds of busi- 
Ji tf S*s , LOO, 
though of a dif¬ 
ferent sort* We 
are hoping for 
financiers out 
of some of 
them. They’re 
rudimentary as 

yet, of course; _^^— 

haven't even i " 1 

pockets yet, | KlOlMfc&o | 

nor hands to ■ 
put into other * quick kktukns. 
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leople’s. Hut you run see the thinnings 
ust about judging time. Observe the pouter 
well and strut and swagger I ‘ I've got 
omething on, I tell you I* the pouter seems 
o say, with mysterious importance, 1 Big 
chemes, my boy ! There’s big money 
:ommg my way soon!’ Then the judge 
foes by without so much as a seexmd 
ook at him, and dmvtt goes the swelling 
:rop, and the tail, and the swagger at once, 
ind you have the 
Jiiy failure, sunken 
ind sneaking, to the 
.lie. They’re quite 
proficient in the 
vhole business now 
n regard to show- 
prizes, and the next 
itep will be to t rank¬ 
er the* interest to 
imited companies, 
preed off a little more 
ail, and develop a 
:hick watch-chain. A 
few pouters who have 
no great aptitude for 
finrfhee, we shall cul¬ 
tivate with a view 
to supplying the 


demand for beadles, butlers, and police¬ 
men, Imagine the gorgeous, swelling 
importance of the pouter policeman ap¬ 
pealed to by a lost * squeaker ’ of the 



common house-tot) variety who has tried 
to fly too soon! And perceive him at the 
door of the lJritish Museum ordering the 
swarm of house-toppers there to ‘move oil*! 
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To say nothing of his swelling rage at being 
cut out in the affections of the neat 
housemaid (bred up from the short-faced 
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tumbler) by the big dragoon, which some 
people nowadays call the dragon. He 
is tailed a dragoon already, but 
we must carry the development a 
hit further before he can actually 
enlist But there'll be money in 
it then, I telf you, and money in 
the tumbler - housemaid notion. 
liArybody knows what a difficulty 
here is in findinggood servants, and 


the high wages ' , 

they want when 
you've found ’em. 

Well, here we 
shall be able to 

supply’em in large tvjV_/ 

numbers cheap, * ^ Y~^\ 
and all their food It /y f 

will be a little a / 

corn ! Just imagine f 

what would hajv \ 

pen if you at- i\ 

templed to board L 

Mary Jane on ;t l \ /X y,, 

handful of corn * 1 ^ V ' ,Ns ^v 

every day ! " , ^ ** . ■ "* % 

T couldn't im- j A * 

agine anything so i . . . r : ; 

terrible. But 1 <t,,K 

remembered what 

the brown man had told tnc about getting 
life-guards men from game fowl and grenadiers 
from bond a ns, and wondered what sort of 
chicken - hearted, pigeon - live red army we 
should have when the anticipated evolutions 
should have been effected. 

“Then,” the brown man went on, 41 the 
perky Turbit will develop into the mannish 
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young woman, who will wear waistcoats andd 
ties, rtde anything, irop or flesh* play at foolfl 
ball, join clubs, and lecture* Though, to bm 
sure” he added, thoughtfully, <( there wonM 
be much profit in that, as a cofnmercjjS 
speculation* Nobody would be anxious tio| 
pay "much for the specimens* And a* for! 
the carrier,” he went on, energetically, "the'' 
sooner we stop 'ht$ development the better! 
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for the cause of temperance, which I 
to some extent represent. 11 

I remembered the coffee-] mt, and 
had no- doubt the brown gentleman 
meant that that was the symbol of his 
principles. 

“ The carriers,” he went on, “aie 
disgraceful enough already. Look at 
those noses and those awful eyes ! 
No wonder that carriers arc almost the 


stopped, tapped me on the chest, and asked : 
“ Now, isn’t there something you feel to be 
missing among these pigeons ? 11 

I thought of the crust necessary to com¬ 
plete pigeon-pie, but this seemed frivolous, 
ho 1 said thefe wasn't 

“There is something,” he said, “and it 



STAU1L 


only pigeons that can’t carry a message ! l )o 
they look capable of anything at all but drink?” 

I admitted that they didn’t, and the brown 
man proceeded 

“I'm afraid we haven’t much prospect of 
any other very useful developments,” he said. 
“The rest are likely to be 
moraof the ornamental and 


isn’t an exhibition of pigeonVmilk either v It 
is an extra class with special prizes—a special 
class for An dree pigeons. Vou know the 
Andree pigeon, of course. Most celebrated 
variety; found in large numbers all over the 
northern hemisphere by sailors and other 


fancy-dress ball type. We 
once thought the Jacobin 
would take to the church 
and join a brotherhood, as 
his name seems to indicate, 
but there seems no chance 
of that now. The likeli¬ 
hood (no»pun) points rather 
to stage than to church. 
The Jacobin*goes in for all 
torts of vanities ip colour 
^nd deportment, and prob¬ 
ity the cape and sword 
jjiama (with the help of a 
few fan tails) is what they 
Mill end in. N 

.Suddenly my guide 
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persons. Has invariably arrived direct from 
Herr Andr£e at the North Pole, and bears a 
mysLerious inscription somewhere, such as 
( Rat a ILR. 1 A.S.S.* Why was there no 


possi 1)]y accom modate the muititude in 
(juestion. 

li No/' said the brown man, H thp AndnSe 
pigeotfcs apart, the show's pretty complete* But 


sc|ximtc class for them ? 

I couldn't imagine. It 
seemed altogether an over¬ 
sight to overlook so nu¬ 
merous and important a 
section of the pigeon 
tribe. 

11 1 know the reason," 
my friend went on. “It’s 
very simple. There isn't 
room in the' Crystal Palace 
for half of Vm f ” 

H fhis certainly seemed 
the most probable explana¬ 
tion ; and I could think 
of no building in London 
or near it that could 



I do wish the rabbit fanciers 
would go in for something 
a little more inspiring than 
lumps of meat with ears to 
catch hold of. Why can't 
they Lake a hint from the 
pigeons, now, and breed a 
pouter rabbit for instance? 
There would be something 
to see then. Or a fantaiL 
Or a military rabbit, such as 
a dragoon, or*a trumpeter, 
ora drummer. They’ve done 
all these in pigeons, why 
not in rabbits ? But, fto— 
Tm afraid they're too much 
attached to lumpiness/ 1 


(To be continued.) 




HERE was once a land as 
black as night, for it had 
never seen the sun. The 
inhabitants would have fled, 
leaving the land to owls and 
bats, had not the King pos¬ 
sessed a horse with a sun on its forehead* 
To^nabfe his subjects to dwell in this dark 
and dreary region, the King caused his horse 
to be led daily through the country, for 
wherever this wonderful horse went, the land 
on all sides was bathed in light; but when it 
had passed, thick darkness hurried back to 
resume its sway. 

One day the Sun Horse disappeared, and 
darkness deeper* than night covered the land* 
Discontent and terror spread among the 
people ; \wfnt pressed them sore, for they 
could work at nothing, earn nothing; and soon 
dreadful disorder arose* The King grew 
alarmed, and to avert the threatened danger 
set forth with his army to seek the Sun Horse- 
Arrived at the borders of his kingdorti, the 
King entered vast forests, tbe * growth of 
thousands of years* Journeying through 


these forests with his army, the King canta at 
length to a miserable hut. He entered, and 
saw a middle-aged man seaLed at a table, 
reading from a large book that lay open 
before-him. When the King bowed, he rose 
and courteously returned the salutation. He 
was tall of stature, his features were thought¬ 
ful, ami his glance piercing ; indeed 1 , bis 
whole appearance proclaimed him a *scer, 
and no ordinary man. 

“I was reading of you,” said he. "You 
seek the Sun Horse- l)o not trouble further, 
}'ou cannot regain it, Rily oh me, I will 
find it for you. Return home with your 
army. You are needed there; only leave me 
one of your warriors as servant,” 

"So be it, oh Unknown,”, replied the 
monarch. “Richly will I reward you if you 
restore my Sun Horse.” 

“I require no reward,” rejoined the Seer. 
“Now leave me to make preparations for my 
journey.” ■: 

So the King dcpaHed with his army,- leaving 
only one warrior behind. The Seer returned 
to his book, and read far into the night. 
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Next morning he departed with his servant. 
The way was long; they travelled through 
six countries, and still had further to go. 
Passing through the seventh country, they 
came to a stately palace; here^they halted* 
Three valiant brothers ruled this land, .and 
had as wives three sisters, whose mother was 
a wicked witch, named Striga. Then the 
Seer gjidreSsed his servant:— 

"Regain here,* whilst I enter the palace 
and ascertain if 
the Kings are at 
home; they stole 
the horse. The 
youngest rides it*" 

Saying this, he 
changed himself 
into a green bird, 

Hew to the win¬ 
dow of the eldest 
Queen, and flut¬ 
tered and knocked 
with his beak 
against the glass, 
until she let him 
in. Ilis great 
beauty and sweet, 
caressing ways 
delighted her, and 
she rejoiced like 
a child. 

"What a pity 
my husband is 
a hf e n t. This 
beauteous bird 
would have 
pleased him. 

Still he returns 
to-night; he has 
only ridden forth 
to review a third 
part of the land.” 

Thus spake the 
Queen, caressing 
tlie gentle bird* 

Suddenly H oltl 
Striga entered the 
room, and, perceiving the bird, cried : 
“ Strangle the accursed bird; he will cover 
you with blood ! ” 

** Cover me with blood ? Nonsense ! See 
how innocent, how loving he is," replied the 
Queen. 

But Striga cried : " Deceptive innocence ! 
Give him here instantly, that I may strangle 
him!” * 

She sprang forward, but the bird prudently 
changed into a man, and was out of the room 
and out of sight in a moment. 


Taking again the form of a green bird, he 
flew to the window of the second Queen, and 
knocked until she opened it. Directly she 
let him in, he perched on her snow-white 
hand, and from thence flew to her shoulder, 
where he rested, looking confidingly* into her 
eyes* 

“Alas! " she cried, “alas! that my husband 
is from home. He would have •delighted in 
you, beauteous bird. However, he will return 
to - morrow even* 

* ing; he has but 
"gone to review 
two-thirds of the 
kingdom.” 

At this moment 
Striga entered, 
crying; "Strangle 
that accursed 
thing—strangle it 
this moment; it 
will ctftrer you 
with blood ! n 

“That is im¬ 
possible, mother,* 
replied the Queen. 
"He is so gentle.” 

" The gentle* 
ness is feigned ! M 
screamed Striga, 
trying to seize the 
bird* But the 
Seer, as before, 
changed himself 
into a man, and 
disappeared. 

After a time^ 
the *Seer flew as 
a green bird to 
the window of the ' 
younger Queen* 
On her opefting 
it, he perched on 
her white hand, 
and caressed her 
so prettily that 
she felt quite a : 
childish delight in playing with him. # ; 

"It is a thousand pities that my lord is ' 
absent,” cried the young Qulen in'her joy^ 
"This sweet little bird would j/ave pleas*»s 
him as much as it does me. Still, he is 
to return the evening after-next, when he hS3|| 
reviewed the whole land.” 

But even as she spoke old Striga rushedS 
excitedly into the room, 

"Strangle that -accursed bird ! ” she died, 
whilst still in the doorway. “Strangle I " 
say ; it will cover you with blood I ” 
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“Cover me with blood, mother? Im¬ 
possible 1 Look* See how innocent, how 
beautiful it is/ 1 replied the Queen, Hut 
Striga stretched forth her withered hands, 
exclaiming:— 

“ Deltisivc innocence! Give it me this 
moment, that I may strangle it! n 

But ere she could seize him the Seer 
changed into a man and vanished* 

Having gained the required information, 
the Seer returned to his servant, whom he 
Ordered to purchase provisions for three days 
and then follow him to the forest. JI is servant 
having joined him, the two proceeded to the 
bridge over which thc'thrce Rings must pass. 
Here they waited. 

Towards evening the sound of* horse's feet 
was heard on the bridge* The eldest King 
was returning. In cross¬ 
ing, his horse stumbled 
over a beam. 

“ To the gallows with 
the good - for - nothing 
who made this bridge ! ■ 
exclaimed the enraged 
King, 

Then the Seer sprang 
forth, and threw himself 
on the King, crying : — 

How dare you curse 
an innocent man ! ” 

They drew their 
swords, but the King 
was no match for the 
Seer, and after a short 
struggle he fell lifeless 
to* ‘the ground. The 
Seer bound, the King 
on his horse, and sent 
the animal home with 
its dead piaster* 

Then concealing him¬ 
self beneath the bridge 
he waited the coming 
of the second King. 

He came the next 
evening, and seeing the 
blood - stains on the 
bridge, exclaimed:— 

“ Someone*has been 
slain here ! What 
scoundrel“ha$ dared 
usurp my kingly office?” 

“How dare you thus revile me?” cried 
the Seer, throwing himself on the King, his 
drawn sword in his hand. “You are "a child 
of death*” 

The King defended himself bravely, but 
In vain; after a short struggle he fell by the 


sword of his mighty antagonist. The Seer 
bound the corpse on the horse and sent the 
animal home; then, again concealing himsdf, 
he awaited the arrival of the third brother. 
The third evening, at sunset, the youngest 
King approached the bridge, riding the Sun 
Horse* He rode fast, for he was Late. 
Noticing the red blood on ^he ground he 
halted, exclaiming ;— 9 

“Some wretch has presumed to gflatch a 
victim from nty kingl/arm ! " * - 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the Seer 
rushed at him with drawn sword, 

“tiocxlt” said the King, and drawing his 
sword he defended himself manfully. 

They fought long and furiously, until at 
length their swords broke. . Then the beer 


“With swords we can strive no longer. 
Now listen to me* We will become wheels, 
and roll down yonder mountain;: The 
wheel that breaks is vanquished” 

“ Agreed I will be a waggon-wheel* Be 
you any other wheel you like/' said the King. 


spoke■ 
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** Not so,” replied the cunning Seer, 44 You 
ran he any wheel you like* but 1 will he tlu 
^ aggon-wheel.' 4 

The King consenting, they ascended the 
mountain. There they changed into wheels. 

I>nt as they rolled down the stedji incline 
die waggon-wheel crashed against the other 
wheel, and brokt it. The waggon-wheel 
then became”the Seer, and cried, joyfully: 
i ' You ar^lost! The victory is mine ! >4 

“ Not so fajt,.my frientl !” sak? the King, 
and he stood in his own shaj>e before the 
Scot. “You have only broken my finger. 
Xmv T have a suggestion, We will be 
ll.lines* and the flame that consumes the 
ether is the victor 1 will be a red flame, 
you can be a white one/* 

14 No, no/ 1 replied the Seer ; “you can be 
a white flame, 1 will be a red flame. +1 

Thu King again consenting, they placed 
themselves tin the road to the bridge and 
began to burn each other pitilessly, but with 
out result. Then a white-haired old beggar 
passed by. Seeing him, the white flame 
cried: - 

14 Old man, bring water, and pour it on the 
red flame. I will give you a |>enny for your 
trouble.” 

I Jut the red flame said : “ L will give vou a 
ducat if you pour waLer on ibis white, 
llame. ,h 

The beggar naturally preferred the ducat 
to the penny ; be brought water and [loured 
it on |he white flame. Thus the King died. 
Thu red flame now became the Suer ; lie 
mounted the Sun Horse and, after thanking 
the beggar for his help, rodu away, folluwed 
by his servant. 

I Jeep was the sorrow in the palace at J the 
death of the royal brothers. The walls were 
hung with black, and loud wailing resounded 
througli the building. Striga moved resL- 
Icssly Irtmi room to room. Suddenly she 
stopped, stamped her foot on the ground, 
shook her fist, and rolled her glittering eye; 
then, mounting a broomstick,•she seized her 
three daughters under her arm, and, hey," 
presto! they were in the air. 

The Seer and bis surrant travellud fast* for 
they fuared Striga’s revenge. They passed 
through gloomy forests, crossed barren heaths, 
and had already accomplished a good part of 
their journey, JJut, alas ! iheir provisions 
were exhausted. Hunger tormented them, 
and they could find nothing with which to 
still its pangs. 

At length they rame to a tree laden 
with apples of rosy hue, whose Weight bore 
the wide spreading branches to the ground. 

VgJ. **-*9, 


4< Heaven* be praised ! " cxolaime I the ser¬ 
vant, hastening to the tree. 

“Stay ! 4 ' cried the Seer “ Hu k not the 
fruit!” Then drawing his sword he smote 
the tree, and forth gushed a stream of red 
blood. “It would have been death to*have 
eaten those apples,' said ho; “that tree 
was the eldest Queen. Her mother placed 
her there to burry us out of the world ! ” 
Though vexed at the disappointment, the 
servant was glad bis life had been saved, and 
he followed the Seer in th<* hope of soon 
fill ding other refreshment. * 

It w,is not long ere a stream of dear fresh 
water c rossed their ]Kitli, ■ 

41 Well,' 1 said the servant* 44 if there is 
nothing solid* to he had, we can at least 
drink, and cheat our hunger/' 

4: J >rink not !” exclaimed thu Seer, de¬ 
mounting, and smiting the stream with his 
sword, immediately the sparkling water was 
darkens? by blood red waves. “That' was 
tile second Queen,” said the Seer, 11 placed 
there by her mother for our destruction, 14 
The servant thanked him for the timely 
warning, and, in spiftu of thirst and hunger, 
followed him w ithout a murmur whither be 
would. 

iVeseutly they came to a htrsh covered 
with beautiful red roses that filled the air 
with their fragrance. 

“What beautiful roses ! ?h exclaimed the 
servant. “ l will pluck some, and refresh 
myself with their sweet jierfunie.”* 

“(rather not the roses!” said the Seer, 
thrusting his sword deep into the stem of the 
tree. Immediately a stream of blood issued 
from the wound. “Thai was thv youngest 
Queen,' 4 continued the Seer; “her mother 
planted her there, hoping to destroy us 
tlirtuiifli the locality of the roses.” 

After journeying for some time, the Se^r 
said : 

“Our worst danger irs over, for we have 
passed Slriga’s dominions. Still, great 
caution is necessary* for she will surely seek 
the ai'd of other powers.” And even ns he 
sjiokc, a boy came along carrying a thorny 
stick. Creeping beneath the Sun Horse, he 
pricked it with his stick. Tha next moment 
the Seer lay on the ground, and the boy, who 
had mounted the animal, was galloping away 
swift as an arrow. 44 Hid I .not say so?” 
exclaimed the Seer. 

44 What boy was that ? ” asked thu servant, 
44 Who could have susjiected such a trick? 
Let us \ry to overtake him." 

“ Nay,” replied the Seer, 44 1 will overtake 
him alone. You must return to the borders 
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yonder sea in an enormous 
popliir; on the top of thk 
poplar is a castle; in tin* 
cast It; dwells a princess. 
This princess i desire for 
my w i \ \\ Many effort n 
have been made to gain 
possession of her, but in 
vain. living her, Lo me, 
;ui f d U will reward you 
handsomely ; - fail, and ic 
will be the worse for you.'' 

u The lord command^ 
the servant must perform, 
or at least try,’* replied tile 
Seer. 

Procuring a boat, he filled 
it with ribbons and .stuffs 
of ilivers colours, ami sailed, 
disguised as a merchant, to 
the castle on the summit of 
the poplar. 

Arrived at the tree, lit' 
lumg out the most beautiful 
of his wares, so that they 
could he seen from tin* 
castle, "t hey soon attracted 
the attention of the Prin 
cess. 


\ ■-■ 
t. 

'■ ■.Ul ii\>. I Ml-. 1 bb All.’ 

iff your own country. 1 shall be there lo 
meet you/’ 

Taking the form o! an ordinary traveller, 
the Seer hastened alter the little magician, 
and soon came up with him. 

l< Whence came you, my friend?" said the 
Magician, looking round. 

“ From die far distance." 

“ And whither go you ? ” 

11 1 seek service/' 

“ You seek service ? Tan you tend 
horses ? ?) 

“ Very well, indeed.' 11 , 

“ Then come with me ami tend this horse. 
I will'pay yoidVell/ 1 

And th^rs the Seer became the Magician s 
servant. 

Arrived at the Magicians home, the Seer 
tended the Sun Horse so carefully that his 
master was well satisfied; but it vexed the 
Seer that, owing to the Magi dan’s ^rt, lie 
c&uld find no opjforitimty of escaping with it. 

One day the Magician called his servant. 

€i Listen ! ” said he. ** In the midst of 


- “(h) down to yonder 

boat,' 1 said she, addressing 
her handmaiden, “and see 
if yon cannot purchase 
some of those beautiful 
ribbons and stuffs/ 1 

The maid ot* ycd. 

11 1 sell nothing,sai<l the merchant, 

“ unless [he Princess comes herself to 

ehoi >se/’ 

Hie maiden repeated the merchant's words. 
The Princess came, turned over the beautiful 
merchandise, ami chose and lvargained, never 
noticing that the boat had been pushed off, 
and was sailing towards the shore. It was 
only when, her business ended, she turned to 
leave the boat’, that she discovered what had 
happened. * 

“ I know where we are going/’ said she. 
“You are taking me lo the wicked Magician. 
Now may Mcaven have mercy on me 3 ’* 

When the Seer found the Princess did not 
wish to marry the Magician, he conversed 
with her softly, and said (hat if she would 
ascertain wherein the Magician’s strength lay, 
and confide the'secret to him, he'would help 
her to obtain her liberty* V ; 

When the Seer returned with the‘-Princess 
the Magician was delighted, and when she 
appeared to return his love, he was beside 
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himself with joy* He would have given her 
everything, done anything to please her* 
What wonder, then, that he confided to her 
the secret of his great strength, 

“In yonder forest,'■ said he, “stands a great 
tree, Beneath tins tree a stag feeds, in this 
stag is a duck* in the duck a golden egg, and 
in this egg is my strength, for there, my love, 
is mj**heart.” 

Tbs I’rincess at oijce repeated this secret 
to the Seer* 

T hen the 
"Seer took bow 
and arrow, has 
tened to the 
forest, and 
found the tree 
with the slag 
feeding be- 
11 e a t h. He 
shot an arrow, 
ami die stag 
fell to the earth. 

Springing for¬ 
ward lie took 
the duck out ot 
the sing, and 
the egg out of 
the duck. He 
broke the egg, 
and the Magi¬ 
cian’s strength 
was gone for 
ev*r ; it had 
I>assed to the 
Seer, leaving 
the one e 
mighty Magi¬ 
cian weak and 
helpless as a 
child. Then, 
haiyng freed 


tile Process, the Seer mounted the Sim 
Horse and hastened with it to the King to 
whom it belonged. 

He had to travel over a great jxirl of the 
world ere lie readied the borders of*the dark 
kingdom and met the servant he had sent on 
before him. Ashe crossed the borders the* 
rays from the Sun Horse shone forth, 
illuminating the land that had so long been 
veiled in impenetrable gloom, and rejoicing 

the hearts of 
the distressed 
l n habitants. 
Ji ve ry th ing 
lived again; 
the fields 
laughed in their 
spring dress, 
and the [>uop!c 
hastened from 
all parts to 
thank their 
kind lie lie fac¬ 
tor. The King 
knew not how 
to reward him, 
but offered him 
the half of his 
kingdom. But 
the Seer re¬ 
fused. 

“ l desire no 
reward,’’ said 
lie, “ least of 
all do I desire 
tlie half of.your 
kingdom. Be 
you King and 
reign, as is 
meet. I will 
returfi to B my 
solitary hut.” 
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A WOXUKKl-’l'L KSCAHK, 

It may he doubled whether any tiling makes such 
fascinating reading its the story of Imw pih.i>ners in 
some impregnable fortress contrive In make (heir 
escape in spile of massive stone u-alls juft. thick, 
si cel Imlls anti {xiudcroii* hicks, and ever-vigilant 
son ij lie Is n ilh loaded ritTos, The jmiioiuv exercised 
through months, und oven years, cTsiir- 
rej tTtfims labour, tin: jdnuM incredible 
inge- .lily in providing tools willi which 
to work, the * all IjliI insuperalde 
obstacles tu ho overcunu:--all these 
and many oilier thrilling details, snoh 
as we read of in the story of Ikuon 
Trundle, combine to enchain our iniorosl 
and our sympathies on behalf of the 
lil>crrtydoving prisoners. The lirsi of 
ihe pictures here given is a view of Ihc 
interior of the dungeon in which Colonel 
Moulin, and Captains dc Frolic, tdrod, 
and d'Hauternebe, hint distinguished 
Frtnch (>llice r*, w ore cm i ft i I ft ir 
eleven months anti fourteen thy*, at 
the end of which they dike tod their 
c&eape by.workiug ^ jwssage through 
the walls of ihoir dungeon with infinite 
patience anti ((hiring. The dungeon 
was excessively and dark, and 

received so little ligty lhal often the 
prisoners were obliged to Imc die 
■ candles lighted at midday. Their 
. food was brought to them every 
twenty-four hoars, and they were 
Iiy gteat Favour allowed to walk in 
jn courtyard of the f^rt, once or 
j"twice a week, hiirmimdcti liy a 
| sergeant and six men with 


Inadwi* firelocks and 
fixed luiyvncts. The 
second illustrnliiyi is a 
viqiv i>r Fort Si e, jmtx, 
in l’ranehe i Comic, oji 
the frontiers of Fiance 
and .Switzerland, mi^ 
of which llic above- 
men tinned officers 
e fleet od ihoir mimeu- 

Irrtts escape on die 2 yth 

of January, LK05- ^'hen 
nearly a year had 
elapsed' l hoy resolved 
to obtain (heir hlk-rly, 
and succeeded at length 
in making a hole in 
their cell wall, which 
was jft. bin. thick. 
Next came auoihrr 

wall 9ft. thick. After 
ten nights of awful 
anxiety and fatigue, 

ihe o(licors detrended 
the almost prr]>eiuib 
cular rock on which 
the fort stands. This 
ruck, which is neaily 
yortft. in height, they negotiated safely by the help 
of a rope, m i le out of their own linen and bed- 
clothes. After liaving proceeded on foot In Xeuf- 
i‘l i:\iel, they separated ami journeyed to Vienna, 

and from thence set on I heir way to Fngkmd, 
where thice of them arrived safely two 1 norths 
after their escape. 
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A VONIIKKI'TJ, *’I1KAJN MTKKK/' 

The system of grain discharging slumn in ihi-se 
lw>f j>1 1 i"iliis. has ln.vn the means inf wning a. vast dual 
iff lime, lalinur, am] wusle of material. Thu 


by lhi> hmv, we sec Lhe n]t^h'irsiiti^ :U work ut close 
(purlers. The sucker is haul al work drawing 
up the grain seen mi (lio grunnd. 


old iut:TFii mJ was l>y nanus ami buckets. It 
was Mr. Ihickham, I lit engineer lo tilt Mill- 
wall Dock Company, who hit ii|' in n llic idea 
for drawing (he gmin horn the hold of the 
ship by suction through flexible pipes. In 
(he “Mark ‘ the ninthim; used at the 

Mill wall Dorks, there arc six vacuum 
cli;i Abels, through which tilt air Is Jr:mn 
off by pumps, and the grain itself sucked 
ijit .n the chandlers through (he flexible pipes 
which comiuuuiraie with I lie hold nf the 
ship, beneath each chamber is a rocking 
air luck, through which the grain automatic- 
ally discharges itself into an open htipjicr, 
whence it is weighed ami bi-tjvcrrd, either 
loose or in sacks, into I lie lighters alongside 
the fliurhinc. The “ Mark Lane, 11 which 
is s^n in the hist photo,, can transfer 
wheat nl the rate of nindy tons \nr hour. 
The “ [kiltie,'’ a similar machine at the 
Victoria Docks, 1ms doubled this record. 
There are many other advantages in lids 
system of discharging grain as though il 
were liquid. The pipe sccfi in Ihe second 
pimto. is only a small inlet into the hold of 
the ship, so that there is little damage 
through rain, ami the work can lie earned 
cm in all weathers. Then, again, although 
grain is usually placed Inflow utber cargos, 
the pipe gets to it all the same, and the 
unloading uf mlicr cargoes cai^ go on sim¬ 
ultaneously. It will |*o seen that the end 
pipe is encircled by a jacket of sleek It 
was by means of this jacket that*the inventor 
solved the difficulty of preventing Ihe pipe 
from getting dogged. \Yc arc indebted 
fur the two photographs and information 
to Mr, Tk T. Slater, of G, Pump Court, 
Temple, E.C, In the second photograph, 
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Wc nrc indebted hir libs in- 
tmating pin tin. in Mr. Ki :111k 
K : \V. JiiiriicM, <pf “The 
Firs/' IhMistcd. MiLirlsti pm 1 . 

Luu'imolivT iirnt i it her l*nUer 
(/Spln^milX VVU rLMKIIll’LT [o 

llHW SVl'll (Iqiit’lL-d l K'fn' I C, I Mil 
lliis is the liist lime we hi\c 
wen it jjhu-li i. <>J un tA|ih«ii-i| 

tTUCthni - tngim 1 . The eugiwe 

well ill (lie Hi [ Jt-I t. H Ll'i Uni'll 

\yy a uell-kiuuvn Wnl l.inner 
oT C. T ] K'lihcrt'li^ it \ ilhige :e h> Mil 
five finm SimugUmme, 

iu Kcni, its mi n ] phi (icu Flit 

fin., linn l>ung ^>.1 e.-^iin- 1 j!lj i.ihiiif^ 
on ;i In rye m\Ul' + 


"Kiil.lt HIM; 1 WKlUilNt; 

f liWKNis, 

'llinnigbuul (be migblsnir- 
hum I of tkiriiiitrrhen. uml r>[hvr 
parts of South W;i!rs, the 
custom of Wedding“ Biddings ,L 
prevails. A “ bidding’* is an 
mviliilinti sen l out by a couple 
uhouL to lie married b> tbeir 
friends and lu-iglihours tosolirit 
I heir ntleiulniK-e, and (heir cum 
irihutioTi!* towards |he purchase 
of articles required by ihe 
young hniisekfe[iers on enuring 
the mall inn mini sink 1 . With 
evuy useful gifl of ^Jiis na(uie 
is required the name and 
address of the chmor, :md is 
regarded as a debt to lit 1 repaid 
mi a similar nccushm u hui 
rwpfired. Needles to say* cm 
some occasions the gifts hmughi 
fiirlhat a M bidding represent a 
very fair amount of ] iruperty * and 


ccrijdnly afford niosl 
valuable assistance lo 
the young mu pic in 
furnishing Ebeir cut 
tage. A person cal led a 
“bidder ** is appointee] 
lo visit tlit - houses of 
friends. In the evenly 
huw^ver* of this fmic- 
tionary Reclining the 
(ask* uoliecs toe sent 
iPiit, such as /he one 
reprojdneed helow, 
for whiVtl we are 
i ndehl i il to M [s^ 
Unmill on, of “The 
<'mssways/' Bromley* 
K en I ♦ Idk c many 
oilier mleii'slijig old 
customs th's, too, is 
fa 11 mg into desue¬ 
tude*; possibly* in lliis 
ease* because * jf tlie 
<ih\fous llianklcssiicss 
or the task wliich 
the M bidder ’* is set* 
or sds himself to do. 


cAmvABTunr> nov. ao, ino. 

-A.S w c intend to enter the Matrimonial 
State , on Tuesday 1 the 7 th Day of December 
next, wo are ^ncouraircd by our Friends to 
make a 11TDDING on the occasion, the 
same Day, at the Sign of the Three Salmons, 
Water Street; when and where the favour 
of your good company is humbly solicited, 
and whatever donation you may he pleased 
to bestow onus then, will be received with 
gratitude, and repaid with punctuality, 
whenever called for on a similar occasion, 

11 y your humble Servants, 

BOOER HANCOCK, 
JAVE DAVIES. 


The young Man’i Father and Mother (Edward nnd Jine Hancock*) Bro- 
llier hud Sbtrr (Joseph and Charlotte Kancnck,) dtftlre that all liifti of the 
above Mature doe to them, Ip returned to the young Ifmn on til* arid day, 
and will bo thankful together with hi 1 Vntle and Aunt (Thomas and Alary 
Hancock, Three Si I mort,,) for all favours granted, 1 

Alio, the young Womans Father and Mother (Daniel and Mary Divine,) 
and Brother* (TJiouua, Darid, and John*) deflr* lhal all Gifts a/ the above 
Mature due to them, b* returned to tire young Woman on the above day, ud 
will be thankful for all favours granted, i , . 

* J . EVAK** I'mffTIB* CiBHA>TUtir, 
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j 1 jto]i Mr rous 
I’KKI-'OkMANVK. 

I (lit- friHjiinilly tires t?F jijo- 
digies. We all know, and have 
Iveu Imred by, the small Imy or 
girl who, having shown some 
preeoeily at his or Jut mihir 
lessons, Js foPtlmidl * l lorced " 

;u i tremendous pace by 
agci^s And impi\ sarin* in the 
hopcilni big (akity;* will roll in 
Ihv momi.|jl the lalcsl '^jrodigy 
has mink? hi* or }u-v bow before 
;i Si. J Lniu's + s 1 kill audience. 

\ r i w a ii\il prodigy i* a lieing 
lo inspire wonder, whether hi* 

|i.ii r k Libi r domain }*■ rmisie, 
painting, i ir any other of the art*, 
or i\r ti mute brute slreuglb. 

I 1 1 e n ■ fn l e H ivi: have I li-u U.ol'e 
pleasure in Showing a direct 
i e|i t oil lic t mn from whai may 
ii'Li Ty U‘ leriued tin 1 nn >*( pro¬ 
digious perk n inn Lice oil record 

Lin absolutely faithful copy of 
I hirer's mnsler piece by a 1 bine cu¬ 
te imM child, This monm-iL'iu 
of paliencc Lind technical shill is 
the work r»l |lu L miniuali’il (Ini' 
man engineer Johan it Wieiix, 
when only thirteen yea is nf age, 

Jl is a i’o|jy t pf tilt- famous em 
graving e if St. Jerome \\iy AHktI 
I Iiiici j. This well k:nwv n work 
of Ihirvi's, in il* accurate mi- 
doting of delai] ;iinF minute 
finish, has never been Mirjiassed. 

Unc is, llieivlme, llie mom sur¬ 
prised that ■ a boy only thirl mu 
or, indeed, :iii}nhc nf maturei 
e<(c und ability sin mid have 
\'i»I l i r h [: l Li I y uiiileiMken die s<U]H n ndous task of copy’ 
nig il, ami lhal such a it markable icsdl should 
hive liecii attained. The si^e of die original i* 
Kin, by ]nin M bu| mir ]i’| itljlIlh- 1 ion gives an csp-vlli'M 
idea of this uondei fid uh k, t 


A STKKAM t HOKKtr WITH HUTTtfKCUPs. 

Krally 11 i* somi.'tfuEig lo Ik■ I haiil-iful foi that so 
nnmy |KopU: pliolngniph nowadays, liom the Aploi'er 
in imli'orldrn isjiinLrie.j Eo thi' imnihlr meinljer of a 
local held Hub, Thul-is, :iLt h .siiL'h :m admiMljEe reimrd 
of the .strange and unions 
in Nature mid elsewhere. 

I Ine is a photo, showing a 
wonderfully t-Meiis^ve bed 
of the common water’ 
Ini I term p (mnuti<nfrts 
iuftittfifiy), Tt will Ik; set'll 
in (he photo, that ill? 
wltole surface uf die tilde 
stream is tilled nidi one 
mass of flowers growing 

so closely together and su 
dunsrly iLisnrlunt u* alto- 
gL[l*er lo liidv Ihc water. 
And (liis its trnordi nary 
wealth o^ flowers extends 
li considendile way past 
d^e s[K’ctator in thtJ mrc- 
gnmi]d 1 and far beyond 
the little bridge in the dis¬ 
tance. This extra ordinary,: 
view was taken last year 
in the lmrish nf Witney, 
Ox ford shire, by the Kev* 
Arthur ICast^of Smithleigh 
Wamge, Witney. 
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hoiwk wkj-ckj:i> J1Y A 
TRKK. 

It U b, Mr. C. L. Wuhn- 
sley, of Uydu 1 Knud, 
Amhleside, that we me 
imlcbled for this photo, h 
shows; a v^ry ink-resting 
ipcideiil that happened 
tUirinj^ n severe tpdc ik the 
Lake District nlmul ihrcc 
years ago. Tlir tree was 
growing only about twelve 
IhcL from lhe house, and 
had it lietfn a few yards 
further away the Hide vol¬ 
tage would ceriumly have 
been .cut in two, As ft 
was, it was very L k.m 1 ly 
smashed, the live crushing 
in through the mom in 
which the nhl lady shp!, 
who appears in Mil- tltn> 1 way. 




A t^UHKK t L SlViM 

The accompany 1112 photo. depicts (he giant amt 
14 huh-nob * T for hobhy-horse) oT Salisbury, winch have 
been used since the kelormaliun in ehy pageants am] 
import mi l processions, before llie days n| policemen 
the citizens used to sel The watch, accompanied by the 
giant and hubby-hors^ in procession, Tile frame of 
the piesenl giant is made of wicker* and lie is 
grotesi|udy mbed in many colours, When carries! in 
pmre^siun, tin- gianl is moved by three men wlm 
wnlk 4 inside of him, a fourth providing the motive 
power (if the h-ibhy burse* The pin rto.-tvas sen I in 
by Mr* *S. M* A. llreer, oT Waidemar, Sundown, 
Isle yf Wight. 


-.JCAKt. 


■;^r 




can kdUJirv r>.\TK.\okhi\AK \. 

Of all tile eurhm.s records which have atliuelcd 
people's allcntiun, perhaps none have Iven pursuo! 
with such assiduity as those relating l<> mimuiure 
pen n nil is] lip* 11 Lie an 1 reproduced two very iule- 
icsling cvimpk-s Llune by Mr, A* lb Wilson, ol 2, 
J .eieesk'r Spu ire, W. 
tin the left-hand side 
we see the Lord"?* 
I 'layer uitllcil oil! 
completely on a space 
w 1 1 ie1 1 may e\ad 1 y k r 
^ t m e red hy a three. 

penny piece* Astonish¬ 
ing as I his pel I m malice is, it is tpiile eL L |[psed by the 
“ln-eMium shown on llie right hand. in wliicli .1 small 
pr.i\er is seen w ] ilk li on :l spare three limes smaller. 
Tliis, in short. i* dm la ini'* 1‘raycr writ ten on a scrap 
<4 piper the si/e of ;\ silver penny. 




A I iMtd’S .MIMA ! Viit. lltUlK. 

Tin' small i. - -I nme seen In I he photograph repro¬ 
ducer] here may well he describ'd as one of the 
mos 1 e-dr, mid Limy “volumes"' in tin- world. It is 
known li's llie Jup-Ji, mu! commits the introductory 
chapter nJ I In- Adi-i Irani h, which is the whofeof I lie 
sacred scriptures of] lie Sikhs 1 if India, fiom I lie ( ioldcii 
Temple at Aimiisnr, in (la Ihinjiik J he Adi t Irunth 
is copied by Hie priest in minute charnel its JnloMijs 
small compass, and sold, at a res]>ee[nble pmlil'lo 
(lie numerous pilgrims who visil llie Temple as a 
memenlo ol dub visit. 1| will !*.■ olkscmnl lluuugli 
out the whole of (lie Last that the various priests 
IhrdLjhwt, Mohammedan, and others -always improve 
the shining hour of the vi*ils of tom Island pilgrims 
In turn a more or less honest shilling—of Course, 
fir their own especial Ik: 11 l’JiL. Those who have laid 
an opportunity 
of visiting the 
1 Xii - linlKLi, or 
(ireat liuddki, 
ill Japan, will 
remcmlier how 
pei si si ei it ly tlie 
priest in charge 
uorrjc<J them lo 
Ijc pliobigrajilieil 
- tif course, for 
^ a handsome consideration—standing or sitting on the 
thumb of llie gigantic god. 








Frurn (flk! in (At Tutt 
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My, ■ lFHHam Quillcr Oyc/iaytfson, A’..-/. 

FJv Ralph \V. JI;U'm-;* 


CANNOT believe that there 
are many places more hideously 
unpicluresque than I tort ford, 
with ii^ grimy streets peopled 
* wit It grimier people, its for¬ 
bidding chimney ■ stacks for 
ever smoking, its cold, sluggish river, and its 
general air of poverty and dirt. Dart ford 
suggested In my mind nothing hut tile 
struggle for existence- a place where men 
and women may toil Tor bread, and eat to toil 
again. 

And this was where Mr. Orehardson has 
chosen to set up ins household gods an 
artist of the utmost refinement of feeling, a 
man with an eye always for the beautiful, I 
got into the pony-trap, marvelling, I had 
known Mr. Orehardson in many lovely 
neighbourhoods at West gate, where his ivy- 
covered house stood dose to the sea ; at 
KShnsbury, in Scotland, (hit Hartford- 1 

Through a succession of narrow streets we 
jolted, and then the scene suddenly changed. 
Oreen holds, yellow-brown haystacks, and a 
liver flowing coyly between overhanging trees 
'took tFie place of dirty streets and smoking 
stacks ; and then, as Tolly was Lurncd sharply 
to Mie right, came Mr, Orchard son's new 
house, a typical English country house of that 
snug beauty which is the special attribute of 
our English homes. Hawley House, as I 
learned afterwards, represents different genera- 
tions ; parfwas built iit the time of Kdwflrd 
IIJ., another dates only from 0S50, while in 
the year' i i8(j7 Mr. Orehardson, following the 
custom lie always has when he makes a 
new home and he is a very migratory 
person--built a fine, r&omy studio* Mr* 
Orehardson W'us standing at the door as I 
drove up, and he welcomed me in that courtly, 
hearty manner which is part and parcel of 
the mam 

u So you've comeat laftt,” he said, laughing, 
and gripping me by the hand. ** What a 
slow train you chose ! *' 

VpL kv.— 61 . 


In the hall were Mrs. Orehardson and her 
youngest daughter, a great pet of the family, 
who, though only seven years old, has already 
gained renown lor her skill at “nap" and 
double-dummy whist, in which exciting 
pa slimes she engages her youngest brother, 
(Gordon, whenever he is at home. Mrs. 
Onlmrdson suggests “a walk rnumi ” before 
luncheon, giving me strict injunctions not to 
lake Mr. Orehardson too far. 

* l My wife is m;r careful of me, y ou see/' 
put in Mr, Orehardson, shly, and we start off* 
“ Von should have seen this house as it 
was when I took it* Dilapidated ? i should 
think it was* But Mrs. Orehardson had set 
her heart on a two storied house near 1 ,ondon 
- -and lathes must have their way, you know 
so here we are* It suits me very well 
You see, I Ye got a little bit of everything 
here. There* the river to lith in opposite 
the house, there's a little bit of shooting, and 
then there’s golf 

(t Hob,’' 1 interrupted ; lt \ thought you 
never played it.” , 

“Well/" said Mr, Orehardson, with a sly 
twinkle, stopping to look at Nicodeinus, the 
pig, whose end was, I believe, not far off, 
judging by his size 1 didn't lake to ititill I 
got old. Tennis used to be my game. I 
built what was, E believe, the only open-air 
tennis-court at my house at Westgale, and 
there nearly all the best players have had 
matches. I got <[uite famous by reason of 
that tennis-court. I remember once, when I 
was at Brighton, a friend wanted to introduce 
me to someone, and when* he brought him 
up, he said, i I.et me introduce you to Mr, 
Orehardson — the one who ha? the tennis- 
court, you kiiow. J Curious renown, wasn't 
it?” 

“ But how do >\ju get oil with golT? ” 

“Oh, pretty well. But 1 was dreadfully 
disappointed at first, I played my first game 
at St* Andrews/and I remember I had the 
queerest, most solemn-looking caddie imagm- 
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his manner of 
con v ersation, 
emphasizing, as 
he does, his 
phrases with 
mucli gesticula¬ 
tion. I can only 
acuount for this 
by tlieb fact that 
an ancestor of 
•his, from whom 
he getS the un¬ 
common name 
of Qniller, was a 
Spaniard. At any 
rate, this foreign 
maimer is most 
characteristic of 
the nisi]]. Von 
notice it always, 
and lie has all 
the courtly grace 
of the most pol¬ 
ished Spaniard. 

a I must tell 
you another sLory 
of St, Andrews,” 
he went on. “ You 
must know that 
there is a Imnker 
which is locally 
known as 4 1 [rll. : 
A parson w'hu 
was playing got 
into this bunker 
one day, and 
could not get out 
of it. In the 
mid s t o f his 
efforts, a tele- 


mr, fiitciiAttiwiN, Eh a. gram arrived for 

JfruUlttd V\tlnr&hy ffillllKl/ {d f/ulfrrp, llllll, and fl f 

turiiing caddie 

able, I made a fcirful mess of it at first, was asked if he had seen him. 1 (Jo, ay, 1 was 

and the little chap looked on without a worth the reply, 4 I’ve just left him dorm in Hell, 

At last, when 1 had finished the round, lie damnin’ and swearin’ maist uwfuV’ 

looked up at me in the funniest way, and tYe were in the garden *by this time a 

simply said, 'Ids nne use playin' golf unless sweet, old-fashioned English garden, with a 

ye laim it as a laddie/ lint 1 must tell you great, spreading cedar in the middle, and, as 

that the gext day J had this same caddie, and its most distinctive feature, a quaint Dutch 

I got on much better I was almost annoyed pigeon-house, built in the time of William 

with him foi* not praising me, for lie was as and Mary, and providing a resting-place for 

silent as on the day before. Hut when we goodness known how many pigeons. Tins 

finished, he turned to me and said, as if pretty pigeon-house leads to a wilderness, 

resuming our last conversation, ‘AVeel, a’ where the fowls of ( the air have congregated 

dinna ken.’ 1 ’ with a vengeance, and on the right of this is 

I wish T could reproduce Mr. Orchard Son's the kitchen-garden, 'from the garden w T e 

atones as well as Ins words. He is a genuine went to the front of the house and across 

' Scotsman, yet there is something foreign about the road to the river, which Mr. Orchardson 
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“ in niR tnxsKHVAriPHVi" 

ir. <J. HA. Hu tan-miiA^n *f Mr*. Jntt.yh. 


means to make 
one of tile best 
trout streams in 
Kurland. There is 
nothing he cares 
for so much as 
fishing, though he 
is a good iill-roiyul 
sportsman. # 

" I tifced to hunt 
a good deal at 
one time,” he *told 
me in the course 
oT our stroll, “ hut, 
like tennis, IVc 
given it up. What 
jolly limes we 
used to have, and 
what stories* T 
could tell you, 1 
tan remember 
one which might 
amuse you. I was 
out one day when 
the going was very 
heavy* and 1 had 
a nasty fall, though 
1 was not seriously 
hurt, lint a friend 
of mine came 
riding up to see 
how J was, and 
when he got. near 
lie went as white 
as awheel. 1 What 
is the matter ? J 1 
said. ‘(Joiid 
heavens, Orchard- 
sou ! 1 In: said, in 
toiies dt ’deepest 
solemnity, 1 your 
hraiifs have come 
out !* It turned 
out to be mud and 
blood ! Not com¬ 
plimentary, eh ? ” 

As we stroked along the bank of the riv« 
we came upon Mr. Orchard son's eldest son, 
who has followed lus father’s profession and 
is doing very well at it He was painting a 
landscape, and as we looked at the work 
Mr. Orchardson pointed out a defect or two 
and threw out a suggestion here and there. 

“ It is very funny, but ChnVlie developed his 
Uiru for painting quite late, as it were, in life. 
1 le's not terribly old now, but what I mean 
is that, when he was a 1*iy, we would have 
laughed at the idea of his becoming a painter. 
However, with years of discretion came a 


desire to be an artist and here you sec 
ho is.” 

It might be mentioned here that young 
Mr. Orolianlson took the Cr^swiek prize at 
the Academy schools this year, so that he 
bids fair to do credit to his fall am - s name, 
lie is the only one of Mr. Orchardsotds 
children who have deVeloped artistic 
talent. Miss Orchardson plays exceed¬ 
ingly well on the piano, and is a pupil of 
Mr. ©sear lie ringer. She practises many 
hours a day outlie, beautiful liechstein, which 
her father had specially built for her. Then 
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the second son is learning to be an engineer, 
and the two other hoys seem to "have no 
desire to set down 
their impressions of 
life on canvas, for 
the onefold me that 
he meant to be a 
brewer, a nd the 
other that his desire 
was for soldiering. 

As he is railed Gor¬ 
don, after the great 
General, he is well 
named. The hide 
girl, Sheila, beyond 
a passion for the 
card-table, does not 
appear to have de- 
veloped any par¬ 
ticular turn as vet 
Perhaps she is des¬ 
tined [o become 
a n olh e r Sarah 
Battle! 

A bell, which Mr. 

Orchardson calls 
11 the chapel bell/’ 
drove us from the fields to luncheon, and 
on going into the dining room l had an 
oppor tu n i ty < >f'' a d m i ri ng 
the old hall die oldest 
part of the house— 
with a low, oak'beamed 
ceiling, and die walls 
covered witfi old-gold 
canvas and dark panel¬ 
ling The house is one 
of the most beautifully 
decorated I*have ever 
seen; not ostentatiously, 
but with exquisite taste. 

Th^ pah ell mg in the 
passage is white, but 
the old-gold canvas is 
to be seen on the walls 
as well, which are hung 
w'ith engravings of Mr. 

Orchardson’.? and oilier 
artists' pictures. As 1 
went ip to hpich, 1 
noticed one particularly 
interesting ■ sketch by 
Mr. Abbey of Mr, John 
Hare, after his feturn 
from America, his 
pockets bulging with 
gold, and in his right 
hand a trophy of American'" hearts. The 
sketch was done at the KansmeiVs Club, of 


which Mr. Orchardson is a member, and is 
a capital caricature. In the dining-room, 
and facing me as 1 
sat at luncheon, was 
a good portrait of 
Mr, Orchardson, by 
Mr, Tom Graham, 
and *vhen I asked 
myhost jbout it he 
said 

* 11 You know, Tom 
Graham, poor Pettie, 
and I came to I/jjj- 
don together from 
Edinburgh, and set 
up a bachelor estab¬ 
lishment in Eitzroy 
Square, Bet tie made 
one strict rule— 
neither of us was 
to get married. And, 
of course, poor Pet tie 
broke the rule first. 
I followed shortly 
afterwards, but Tom 
(1 raham has re¬ 
mained a bachelor 
to this day. Tom was here only the other day, 
and we had a good laugh over the old times. JT 

“ I often laugh when 
I think of you in those 
days/’ put in Mrs. 
Orchardson. 

Mr. Orchnrrdson 
smiled mysteriously as 
be opened the door for 
her to go out, 

“ Tell me about the 
day when you first came 
to London/ 1 " I asked, 
as we sat down again. 
“Did you arrive‘with 
the proverbial Half- 
crown in your pocket ? " 
“ Pm afraid I didn't/' 
replied Mr. Orchardson. 
11 1 ;ftn vdry sorry for 
your sake/' he added, 
with a chuckle, " but I 
didn’t. Mine is a most 
unromantic history. I 
have never starved nor 
sold a picture for a pair 
of trousers. Jt is a pity, 
isn't it -for the sake of 
the interview; but (here 
1 it is." “ * 

“In fact/' 1 suggested, ■* yours was a 
case of mo, vr/it, vteiV* 
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“ What do you cx|jcct me to say ? ” was all 
the answer I got. “Come and have a game 
nf billiards in the studio*” 

As we went through into the studio I 
stopped to look at some of the engravings 
in the passage. One of these was#of the pic¬ 
ture “ Hard Hit,” which has been among the 
most popular qf Mr* Orchardson's pictures, 
and is, in tty: opinion of many, his best work* 
“IWymi see all those cards?” he said, 
nolicin^what 1 wn^loqjcing at. # “Well, you 
will hardly believe what a number of packs 1 
strewed on the floor of the studio to get that 
Mfcct. 1 bought twenty [jacks at first, think¬ 
ing that they would be quite enough ■ but 


round, I noticed a short amt very excitable 
foreigner funking towards me. It was poor 
Pellegrini, the great caricaturist. He came 
up to me very red in the face, and blandish¬ 
ing his stick. * Halloa/ 1 said, wondering 
what could have come to him. He no 
notice of my remark, but, still brandishing his 
stick, said, * Mr. Orchardson, if I thought that 
by killing you I could juint a picture like 
yours, I would stab you to the he:fit* T It was 
the greatest compliment I could have had. 1 ’ 

" Hid you know Pellegrini well ? ” 

“No; only slightly, A‘curious chap, he 
was. Have you heard that^tory that is told 
of him when he was flying? No? Well, 
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they ^nade no show at all. I had to use 
fifty to get what I wanted!” 

“How did you arrive at the title 1 Hard 
Hit 1 ?" I asked. 

“ Oh, that’.* rather curious* The man wh® 
sat for the hero —if you can call him a hero 
—of the picture was rather fond of cards 
himself One day, when he came into the 
studio, I noticed that he looked a little 
depressed* ‘What is the matter ? } I asked 
him. ‘ I was awfully hard hit last night,’ lie 
answered. ‘By Jove, 1 I ifoid, jumping up 
with delight, 1 I've got it at last* Hard hit, 
of course/ That is how the picture came to 
be so called* I re me mb tr, too, a story con¬ 
nected with the picture* It was at the private 
view of the Academy, and, as I was walking 


the poor fellow was very near hi.s end wlfen 
some great friend camo in tt > see him > 
Pellegrini was half asleep and, as the friend 
noticed a pile of dirty shirts in a corner of 
the, room, he thought lie would take the 
opportunity of having them cleared away, 
and so make tile room more comfortable. 
He rang the bell, and the servant appeared; 
but just as she was beginning to gather the 
shirts in her arms,, Pellegrini woke. He 
started up in the bed very excitedly, in spite 
of his weakness. ‘Don’t ifo that/ he whis¬ 
pered, ‘don't do that; don't Like away iny 
sketches!’ Thu poor fellow used to take 
notes Ins ruffs. I always think that, is 
such a [Kithotic story.” 

At the risk of being wearisome, I must 
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again remark tin Mr. Orchard son’s charm of Mr. Orchardson, ton, is not a society man, nor 
manner. He is not the least bit of a a dub man ; he is a lh home ” man. Nothing 

“humbug 11 ; lie is courteous because it is his is more delightful to him 4 han to*be with 

nature to he so. He is the most modest his wife and children a I Hawley House, 

and reining of men ; Avoiding publicity. where he now spends his happiest days* 

“There is nothing 1 dislike so much as Mrs* Orchard son is his constant companion, 

being interviewed, though, curiously enough, reading to him all the best Ixjoks of the day 

I have suffered under it t^iite recently; but while lie |iainis in the morning, ami often 

then it was a lady, and now it is an old accompanying him on his fishing expeditions 

friend, and to neither cah I refuse anything,' 7 in flie afternoon. Since knowing *Mr* 

he told me when I first suggested it to him; Orehardsnn, I Have often thought that his 

and, as lie told me afterwards, this is the first own happy homedife must have made him feel 

time that he has undergone the operation. all the more strongly the bitterness of such 
vni. kv.-ea 
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existence as that shown in his pictures--** A 
Marriage of ronwnirnre,’ 1 ** 'I'Iil- l-’irst 
i ,!!cjiifI,-’ elf. t retiring and modest ns 
]\Ir. Orrhardson is, ho carries neither ipmlity 
to excess. Like every true artist, he is con¬ 
scious of his own power, and like every true 
gentleman, he knows his duty to society, tie 
is immensely popular, and his opinion is the 
more valued in that It is Tint seldom expressed. 
Of his own work, it is most difficult to make 
him talk ; and he never courts admiration 
of it. If he thinks you care for pictures, 


he is {dad to show von his, hut he would 
rada r not. The one liirn^ hr is, "perhaps, 
most sensitive about is Ins woik when it is 
unfinished. The people me Jew who can say 
licit they have seen nil V Ihehardson f * un¬ 
completed ; even ids own ■ hildrvn are not 
welcome in the studio while their father is at 
work, 

* l f have gut nothing to show you in* the 
studio here, ’ tie said, as we walked through 
the beautiful drawing-room, a thoroughly 
** Orehardsonian " room -If I may coin l\ 
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word—and reminding me of none more than 
that shown m the picture, * Her Mother's 
Voice/ u My portrait of laird Peel is in the 
studio at Portland Place.” 

li And*the 1 Four Generations’ picture ?” I 
asked, thinking that the readers of Thk 
Strand Mauazink would be interested to 
hear atiout this great work which Mr* Orchard- 
son is executing for the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and in which the Queen, the Prince 
of Wales, the J )uke'of York, and little Prince 
Edward are to figure, 

Hut Mr. Orchardson would tell me little 
or nothing about it* 

**It will be the largest picture I have ever 
painted,” was all the rest of the hi formation 
I could gain. 

From tile drawing room we passed into the 
morning - room, in which is the beautiful 


hangs on the wall facing the fire-place, and 
there are one or two engravings of Titians in 
other parts of the room. At one end is the 
billiard-table, and the other is devoted to 
easels, which* when I was there, were quite 
un tenanted. 

“ Judies always amuse me #hen they first 
come into a studio,” said Mr. OTchprdson, 
chalking his cue* tl They always look,round 
and say, ‘ OhJ what S lovely -rqpm for a 
dunce!’ It never seems to occur to them, 
that it might be useful for anything else,’ 
lint, have a cigar. 1 don’t smoke myself, 
but I T m sure you do.” 

After our game of billiards, we sat down 
by the fire to chat, Tt was some time before 
l # could gel Mr. Orchardson *0 talk 011 the 
subject which, after all, must nearest his 
heart, but at last I partially succeeded. Wo 
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lieohstcin piano—Mr. Orehardsnn’s present 
to his elUest daughter and several interest¬ 
ing portraits ; one of Mrs. Orchardson, 
another of Miss Orchardson, and a third of 
Mrs. Orchnrdson’s father* The morning-room 
is quite the family sitting-room ; and, as we 
passed through, little Miss Sheila was doing 
mild battle this time with hands and firms, 
not cards—with her young lirother, Gordon. 

The studio is a very large, light, handsome 
room, and looks very l< workmanlike.” It is 
but little decorated—only a large tapestry 
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discussed the different schools of art, and 
he spoke highly of the Academy teaching. 

fhe French schools tend lo destroy 
individuality; the English, with all its faults, 
leaves that alone/’ he said. ** Ah, I know 
what you are going to say, that at the 
Academy there are too many masters. That 
is true, in a sense. h . Put I really think that 
it is only the duffer who will get muddled 
by having different masters Vour real good 
man is able to take what is best the cream 
of each, and, at the same time, to strike 
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out a line for himself. No doubt, for the 
duffer, iht' Academy schools are not good, 
JlLit, then, who cares about tin- duffer? Do 
wo want him, eh ? M 

Tea was brought in as we sat talking by 
the glow or Ihe firelight. In the next room 
we could hear Miss Orehardson playing a 
soiflSta; the children were shouting and 
laughing with delight in the garden, and Airs. 
Orchardmen! came mailing in to £ * ohieiate,” 
looking at me, so 1 imagined, with a some¬ 
what doubtful air, as though worrtlering 
whether I had tired her husband unmerci¬ 
fully. “ Air. Orchardson never knows when 
he is tired,” she said, smiling half apohv 
getifcilly, “ buL / do.” 

14 1 have still got the energy of youth, 
though my wife does not unite believe that,” 
said Mr. Orel)unison, with his hearty laugh. 

“ Were you very energetic then ? " 1 asked. 

“ My dear fellow, I need only tell you that 
my first picture of any importance was ]minted 
in three days. There is not much of a 
story, I had first begun a picture represent¬ 
ing Wisliarton his way to take the Ha< lament, 
and I had, as I always do, painted first the 
head on the canvas, and nothing more, A 
friend came in to see mev and noticing this 
beginning, asked me why I did not send it 
to the Scottish Academy. *T will,’ 1 said. 

* But you have only three days, 1 he told me, 

* Never mind, I'll do it/ I said. And I did.” 

“ In three days ? ” 


11 Yes ■ I worked at it night and day for 
three days, and 1 finished just in time. It 
was exhibited and sold ; and, curiously 
enough, when I was in Dundee last 1 met 
the gentleman who bought it. lie asked me 
to come and see it once again, and when I 
diil l was astonished at the amount of detail 
I had been able to put into it. In those 
three daj'S the picture was absolutely 
futis/io/V ■ 

11 What made yon think of painting your 
Napoleonic pictures ? ” 1 queried, as the 
servant took away tile tea, 

“Oh, Napoleon, like all great m^n, was a 
hero of mine. One can'L help admiring 
genius, can one? Hut, by the way, you 
know my picture of. Napoleon oil the iteik- 
rophou^ which is now in the ‘late Gallery? 
AVell, when the idea of doing it came to me, 
I" was determined, if possible, io get my 
background from the original ship. So Mrs. 
Orchardson and I went down to Portsmouth 
to see the Admiral there, and I asked him if 
he knew whether the Hcih'rophmi ^itill existed. 
He did not know, but made inquiries which 
resulted in the infoi mating that there was a 
Bcllcrophon in the harbour, lint she turned 
out to be a modern vessel, and I had to 
make my sketches from the Victory” 

'i dc growing darkness, and the sound of 
wheels nil the gravel outside, warned me that 
it was time for my departure. Mr. and Mrs. 
Orchard son came to the door to see me off 
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“ 1 lon'l von 
think you (I mneli 
1 letter nt>t write 
:i ri vl hing about 
rm 1 ? " hr i ;i]led 
mil, ns [ drove 
off. And thrn^ as 
1 Ei r r a r ri a go 
lMMir r J into llir 
road, v heard him 
all nil! : A( hone 
:ni({ see mr at 
Tort In u d blare 
iu \\ week,' 

N rid Jess to 
sn\\ I availed my 
sell of this kind 
im Nation, Mijeh 
as | had been 
dr ligh! i'il \vi ill 
Mr. UrrlmiKim’s 
t (Jii'Uiv I)onsl\ his 
1 in in 11 ■ in Portland 

JMnrr IS rvrll 
more bra ut ifu h 
llimigli in a fir 
s r vr r r I style. 
Nothing r n u h l 
■son! llir tas|r 
< if the decorations 
ti[ the handsome 

dining loom. in 
which a 1 ><MiUil’u! 
example of (hr 
l.itr |c hEi 11 [YUir’s 
wmk hangs rinse 
In :ni ea11y f hit- 
1 ra i \ by M i . 
k Ijh-] i;jrrlskdl). The 
simliupoo, though 

Hot 1 * so large as 



ihi' /inr at ball 

forth is irifmitelv iikhv handsome 

No wonder dial pi opje who havr sal to 
the artist in this delightful studio have 
deelared dial thediours t so spent have be^n 
nuiong'ihrir most delightful. 'i’lir great artist 
kri■ ps up a eonlimvd How of eoim Tsation 
with his sitters, never letting them for a 
moment fall Into a stiff, unnatural pose ; and 
this ran present no great dillirtilty to a man 
with so keen a sense of humour and such a 
fund of anecdote. (heal as have heeil Mr. 
(Jtehardsoifs pictures, there are many who 
think ihr portraits io which he principally 
devotes himself now, evert greater 'lake the 
portrait of the artist himself which is now in 
tlie Ullim thilkry, in Vlorenre (see page 4S4) 


what liuci work ymild vnu liau-, or what 
bellt'V likeness f 

Hul il b not ||u pro\iln.e of dlls arm te hi 
crilieise Mr. ( bvhni dsi >nN wmk. i )ne o! the 
greatest aihsts living tkt gn-,m ,1. hi many 
peoples opinion -hr is also one <i1 the 
most popular. At 11 n■ Trjr < killyrv. his 
“ N:i|Kileon on Hoard rhe flufh'wpfaw' and 
"Mler Mothers Vui-e an r u’twjy.ii sur¬ 
rounded hy 'sympathizing lookers, 1‘or 
his is iioi only gnut arl/'it fs work which 
goes straight lo the h- ail and plays upon 
the strings. 

Anil all die pm-,oLiaUly of the man is in 
liisprr'urcs aff'lhr refinement, tile gentle¬ 
ness, die grace. 
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rooms in town that morning, lie had received 
a JirMer from his young sinter written in eager 
anticipation of bis coming jikI full of cheery 
homtfrhat. 

“ Ves, sir/' 

“Anyone staying at the house?” 

“No, sir. Mr, Lytham came down this 
morning) hut he lias just gone. I drovdhim 
to meet the two o’clock train, and waited on 
for you.” 

11 Lytham!" *mvised Anson, MVhat did 
he find it worth whik: to come lierc about ? 
He is not usually so lavish of his moments. 
Had some business to tram act in the town, 
I suppose* and thought he might as well 
make it an occasion to charge us with a visit 
A keen eye to the main chance, has old 
Lytham.” , 

Maurice Anson had run down to spend a 
few weeks with his mother and sisU^r; and, 
it must be added, /or the shooting season 
just about to begin. A fine young fellow of 
seven or eight and twenty, possessing means 
ample enough to satisfy his somewhat extrava¬ 
gant tastes, and with a good position in the 


OT a good word for one and 
all, young Master Arison has. 
Hid you mind Jiim wi’ old 
Jerry ?" said one of the 
loungers outside the Deep- 
dale railway station. His 
tjyofc were turned upon a young man w ho had 
just emerged from the station, and had 
stopped on his way to the dog cart awaiting 
him to say a kindly word to an outside porter, 
slipping something into his hand as he 
spoke. 

“ Aye, aye, like his father before him 1” 
chimed in another. “Comes of a good old 
stock, Master Anson does.” 

Maurice Anson gave a word of greeting to 
the smiling groom; a critical glance and 
appreciative pat tp the mare; and sprang up 
to his seat. A shake of the reins, and the 
impatient animal started forwards; the groom 
swinging himself up to'lhe seat behind, 

* Ah well at the Hall, Edwards?* said 
Maurice over his shoulder. 

The question had been put without any 
misgiving as to the reply* before leaving his 
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county, having succeeded Xo a fine estate 
and large income on the death of his father 
three or four years previously. He had 
rooms in town, London having its attractions 
fpr one whose life was at its fever' height, 
although he had not yet lost his appreciation 
of the old home and country pursuits, 

Thq familiar objects they were whirling by 
were ^yoking their best in the bright sunshine 
and clear, crisp tur of early* autumn, and 
Maurice vitis in the mood to appreciate it all 
Jiigh^spirited, generous, kind-hearted, and on 
very good terms with himself ami the world 
—about which he knew less than he imagined 
—it was not perhaps very surprising if he was 
inclined to agree with his frier iris thaL Maurice 
Anson was one of the best of good fellows. 

Now chatting to ihe groom, now giving*:! 
nod and smile or cheery word to some way¬ 
farer they passed on the mad ; now dwelling 
pleasantly on the thought of the welcome 
awaiting him, the five miles’ drive was got 
over quickly and agreeably enough. 

As he drove in at the great gates of the 
park flung wide Lo receive him, he said a 
kindly word to the curtsying woman at the 
lodge, made a demonstration with his whip 
which had no terrors for the smiling live-year 
old urchin clinging to her skirts, and drove 
up the avenue, bordered on eaeh side by a 
triple row of old elms, from which the rooks 
Seemed to be cawing their welcome. 

Vtij ; life was worth living to Mauruc 
Alston. 

“The mother and (h-Tty will lie wailing 
for mo out there as usual" In: was dunking 
ns they drove into the carriage sweep before 
the house, and inrued his eyes towards the 
■nj»l>cr terrace. Somewhat to his surprise, he 
saw only the old butler standing in the dour- 
wa>t 

Maurice flung the reins to the groom and 
sprang up the steps, but the cheery greeting 
to which ho was about to give words died 
upon his lips, W hat made tin* old man look 
at him in *that -way ^ Saunders, who Uul 
hitherto alwavs hud a’smiling welcome for 

V- c* 

his young master? He had lived nearly all 
his life in the family, and his face would 
hardly be wearing that expression if all were 
well with thorn. 

“ Where——" he began, in a faltering voice, 
“ My mistress is in the morning-room, sir," 
gravely put in Saunders, 

Hurriedly crossing the'great square hall, 
adorned with many a*trophy of the skill 
and prowess of his ancestors, Maurice 
turned the handle of a door opening from 
it, and entered the morning-room—a room 
Vol. ■ ■ ■ : . 


as luxuriantly furnished, if in somewhat out- 
ofdate fashion, as wealth could make it. 

Closing the door behind him, he took a 
step or two forwards, and then stood still, 
all colour deserting his face, flowed down, 
as though m the abandonment of despair, 
reclined a slight, delicate woman of about 
fifty years of age, her face bpried in the 
pillows of the couch, 

“Mother!” 

She looked up and slowly rose to meet 
him, brushing away her t^ars and making a 
brave attempt to smile as she held out both 
her hands towards him. “Maurice - - my 
boy ! ” 

lie Look her ('old, trembling hands in his 
own strong, steady grasp, looking anxiously 
into her white, drawn face, 

“Why, mother, what Ims come to you? 
What's the trouble" Adding, with increased 
gravity after a juidt glance, around : 
“ Where's lierty 

“ No, no ; not that; she is well, dear, only 
-oh, my son, my son ! 1 
lie drew her gently to the coudh again. 
“ What a fright you gave me. If you and 
(lei Ly are all right, there can't be anything 
very serious Tor me lo hear. Come, come, 
mother, this is not like you/' be went on, 
striving to si>enk lightly, “ Out with St: Floss 
broken her kg Rover eaten one of the 
canaries ? ” 

“ Maurice ah, how can 1 t;dl you? Mr 
Lytham has been here. 11 

“ Well, Kdwards told me that much. But 
there can he nuiliing disturb us in his 
coming. We are not in Lvtham's power nor 
likely to be/' 

“ He brought news had news,” 

“ Woodly won't turn out, ami ihe farm 
going to ruin? 1 expected it would cotjie lo 
that ; hut we must- — 1 " 

“Oh, no, no—worse, a thousand times !” 
u Tell me the worst, whatever it is, 
mother/' 

“ Mr, Lvtbam thinks that is, he says- w 
“ What?” 

“There is another claimant for - the- - 
property 1 /’ # 

“ Our property, do yon mean? We shall 
very quickly dispose of such a ckim as that," 
** Mr. Lytham says he did not come to us 
until he had made quite stire. But he always 
bad his doubts, and would not have been 
surprised had the discovery been made years 
ago,i’ 

“What discovery, mother?” 

“ Dear Mauris, it appears that your uncle's 
son did not die when he was a child, as we all 
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believed Your uncle was an invalid at the 
time, ami imning about from place to place, 
in the hope IIimL hr might derive benefit from 
change. Hr stated in one of his Intern that 
the hoy u?as lying at. the |x>fnt or death : and 
■ the next lime we heard it was from n di fieri lit 
plan, informing us dial the child was dead 
arid buried. * Shortly afterwards, yotir Litht.-r 
was suinimjiinl to his hrotlu i s death bed, 
and ht: himself cninr into (In prnpL-i (y. 
There was hoi tin - ■ slightest diltunltv : 

and it is not likely illui I he widow \\i mid ha\ r 
allowed another lo lak-- the place of le i son, 
had hr been lixhig. but she made no sign, 
altlnnigh she Mir\ived Ikt husband more than 
a war, and aci L r|>ted llu [ibnaL allow jihv 
your lather made her.” 

“ < JJ course, she would have claimed hud 
she had the right lo do vj. What motivi- 
c< mid she hum lor a< till” i a In -rw 1 m ■ ? " 

“ Well,' as Mr I r yiham pointed oiit L sin 
was not ifni/h \oil know, and iIktc ii.nl been 
very little intern juisi l in-1 worn u>. Mi, 
Lylham belnwcs dial she nmci forgave vnui 
talher fi u endeavouring to pn v< ill Eiis I m a le i 
marrying bn, and that she was nuk Ending 
her lime, intending to spring the knowicd:a- 
of her son's Ijcing a!i \c U].on us later on. 

Jtill she dml suddenly, and it has jitsi been 
disi'fivnvd that Reginald Anson is alne and 
and ■ of course, .is your uncles heir, he 
lakes rwiytliihg." 

“ I shall want n> know a goal deal mon 
than that. W hai evidence is them to pron 
the lioy lived ? ? 

' in J ,ylfiam says he never losi dghi mi 
hijn A smy of money was placed at his 
disposal by your unrle lor llie uiainlcnain.v 
and education of the hov,“ 

lt l le must have know u all tin lime, then ' 
1 Lmvdurcd he k<v| j the kmnvl< dgc ft oiti us ? ” 
“ 1 k say s lie tiad not tin slightest Misph inn 
that the I h iy was 1 he real heir, puke 1 lei ie\ mg 
from the fuel of tils being prmided lor in 
that way that he had no legal claim/' 

“Haw does lie say he disco* e red the Imv 
to /v die In ir ? ’’ 

“Through the old muse in whose ran- he 
was placed by Jhe mother, Mr. I.vtham 
says he is in possession of die proofs, and 
Verified tlirfll before coming here/' 

Maurice .Anson could not shut his eyes to 
the fan that ihe 'evidence was strong. He 
stood gazing straight before him at a fine 
tasde falling into ruins, Worse than this, 
he flaw that the fair woman it had.delighted 
him lo picture to himself as TVigning there 
was lost lo him. It was not for him to 
dream such dreams now. If what he had 


heard was true, he would be a beggar, with a 
delicate mother and sister, accustomed to 
even luxury m life, dependent upon him, 
“There is my little to share amongst us, 
Maurice." 1 

He looked at her with miserable eyes. 
Two hundred a year ! WeH, lliey might 
f ain to be uhd even of that little^ Presently 
In said, a hide huskily : “ I suppose v? shall 
have to giu evontfiiJi£ and turn out of 
hen- at ora e. ' 

“ ll is U nible for you. Hut Mi: 

1 .villain >,i your cousin is desirous oE 
doing anvdi:: v \ou will allow him to do, ami 

dl:i| lie nil] 

“ \\]iv d;- not I.vtham wail to see me? 
You Inld In :i 1 shou.M be dtpui to-day, did 
ydu not ! J L ' 

" \'cs. In, | tliink he rather shrank from 
11ie ordeal ' oit-akiug the news to you. He 
M'i ni> n :dh ji r\ lot ns % Maurice : and so he 
say'* is yoiu i uisiu, who has only just been 
iufrinnei l 11 1 1 he is the heir.” 

'■ It has < ■tainiv been to Lythams inlenst 
lo do hi-. I l lor us - so far: and I don't 
Me dul an have any mothe Idr acting 
li'ss than lie 1 .j mralilv tu nv ; !mt - is he coming 
down again '-on? What does he propose?” 

^ lie tin k-i it would he best for your 
Cl UMJl pi c. : ■ delUl hlTC for II ll l W dll VS, SO 
I hat w < in bei outi ae< [iiainLed, and the 
main r settt d as amicably ns possible. He 
He;. 1 in., d is very desirous of making 
[rungs ens\ ] ■ e u-* ' 

“ l /lsV ' 

'11 1 l L dt ji? i ■ ipened, and a young girl came 
slowly and hesitatingly into the room, 
t /'i tr ik li■ Aieon had bci-n laoughl up in the 
stir id line ol prosperity will mil I losing her 
sympathy lhost L less [oitunalc ; nor, as 

time would dn iw, ]ier capability of cmlnr^nee 1 . 
\alurally trunk* bright, and debonair, uhere 
was just now a troubled expression on her 
lair yjung lace, and her grey ryes were turned 
anxiously inwards lu:r hi other. The shadow 
in* them was pardv cJTp- Ifod as she saw how 
fjuic-llv he seemed lo hr dealing flic blow. 

*’ I>eai Maurice/ 7 she murmured, going 
to his side. ,l I knew you would he brave/' 
He looked at her silently for a moment, 
and saw how little she l;iu- ssed what was 
raging in Ins mind: then replied, with 
assumed can k ssness : ** Rather a come down 
for iis, is it not? We shall need all the 
courage we can muster to fare it-'; When is 
he to come here, mother ? l> 

“Mr. Lytham thought the sootier it was 
gt)t over the better,” replied Mrs, Anson, a 
little nervously and hesitatingly. “ He said 
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something about to-morrow s if lie does not 
hear from you to the contrary." 

“To-morrow ! Oh, well, yes \ since it has 
to lie. 11 

“ How hard it is for him, after being so 
long led to believe that everything was his- - 
how terribly hard! 1 ’ ejaculated Sirs, Anson 
as her, son-f feeling no longer capable of r-m 
trollio\ himself, quilted the mom. 

Since the blow Aad fallen upon them that 
morning the mother 
pnd daughter had, in 
their great anxiety for 
him, thought only of 
what it would mean 
to Maurice ; and both 
were feeling ulreadv 
noL a little prejudiced 
against tile man who 
was to lake Ids plan* 
in the house with 
which was associated 
all that was best in 
their lives, 

W h e ii, s o m e 
twenty years pre¬ 
viously, the elder of 
the two brothers 
died, Maurice's father 
had succeeded lo the 
property. He had 
just begun 'to make 
his way at the liar : 
but* on cuming into 
tile estate ho hud 
taken up his rest 
deuce at the 1 lull 
and lived the life of 
*a country squire, 
spending the large 
income as it came to 


When, the following morning, Reginald 
Anson was ushered into the room, the three 
awaiting him there had their feelings sufll- 
ciently under control to receive him whh due 
courtesy. It was quickly r cognised that the 
dreaded visitor was not, at any rate, inclined, 
to assert himself 1 te set meiI, indeed, mil 
only embarrassed by the podtym lie found 
himself in, but very averse to it, and desirous 
til clfat tug himself as much as possible. He 



hinv His son had done tin- same there 
seemed, indeed, no necessity to t vononii/e 
consequently there would now be but a bale 
pittance left lo them. 

What was the heir like? hnw j would hc*be 
Inclined towards them? wvic tin- thoughts 
that engrossed their minds, Would lie led 
aggrieved nt being so long kepi out of Ids 
rights ? Wuuld he blame them lor not 
having used mure effectual means lo obtain 
evidence or his death ?—or would lu be sorry 
for them, and iiu lined tfi judge leniently ? 
They did their best to conceal their anxiety 
from each other; but, although us yet no 
word had been spoken nn the house, trouble 
was fell to lie in the air—the very servants 
suspecting that some grave crisis was at 
hand. 


inton 1 need Imoselt so modestly, too not to 
sav apologetically; but pu/ded them mil a 
little by saying that Mr. Lyiluim had stated 
they had made a point of his going there that 
dav. It was the lawyer, not llicv, who had 
sUggeMcd the lime for his visit. 

A talk dark, straight limbi <1 voting man t 
whose good looks it tliev, could be called 
that were oi a diflereiit Ivpe Irom those of 
Maurice, Nor was, lie apparently so frank, 
and ijupulsi\c in speech and manner. He 
was, loo, a little awkward, 1 ‘as one not accus¬ 
tomed to tin: society of ivlincd women or 
luxurious surroundings. 

Not that bis awkwardness could be s^id lo 
arise from lack of culture. When Maurice 
introduced one subject after a not her, as much 
with the hope of appearing himself at case as 
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to render their visitor less embarrassed, it 
soon became evident that Reginald Anson 
had bruins. and was in the habit of using 
tlu-ni. A uking It (or grants it that poor 
MauriceVdiaphazard introduction of souk td 
the graver <|U<:slioiis of [he day arose from 
scholarly appreciation of tlnm, ami that hr 
Was accustomed l'] go into such subjects, 
Reginald's inli■ri-'t was hhhim d, and In no! 
a little astonished the ulhns hy the know 
ledge and judgment Ur urn on->ciiuidy dis 
played. 

As Lin-y ro*e from hint In on liny were 
already beginning to Jmd the diruded ordeal 
of keeping up jppe.iraiuv'i brlmx Iihl less 
li-rrihli- than 11IL ■ y had a i U i I-i I 1I, r ■ ■ < -1 f f 1 
indeed, in spile of ihetm-civcN not a 1S[ 1 1r- 
alloclcd tuwanJs Reginald An*nu, .dilmtrgh 
thrv would noL pci hap^ ha ve admitted so 

lIHlrll. 

To gel through the interval helim df.iniv. 
Maurice pivsi ntly [jj'i ]n-setl to Hm uv Ri vimdi 1 
the stables, am! it was u livsh Now lo find 

that he would have I.sign wliai hi' limivll 

had so keen an a|i]trreiniitm ol" u* om- who 
seemed to lack all inlcr-M in ^lit di lhmgv 

“The trtllli is, my life ha* h: en lathct n 
solitary mu , ’ said !\r "in.ild, " ami I luvc 
heroine a grubber aimmgM book*." 

“ Well, you will I Liu I our vmtr Ei: jivii y 
here a good oik. < irandluther had a hobby 
Tor colJcebng rare books." 

“ Rare hoots ! " cjueulaled Regm ild. Im 
fine brighteuiug. 

“ And the pictures you would like in he 
ini'" diced to your ancestor* womd you 
not . put ip (hull tide, column ti i hm 
hrotlier's assistance, 11 Many ot ih<-in m-rv 
painted hy tin hesi masU rv ' 

“ You can show tin in belter trim I could, 
thitijided* vdd .Maurice, ma a link o-]h\cd 
at tile idea of getting a little more lime to 
become used lo the sil nation. “tint all 
lllcir histories at your Itueers’ i.nds luwu'l 
you ? ,f 

Preferring pictures so shown even iu the 
.library', Reginald eagerly expressed an in 
terest in his ;lii[ , ‘s|ius: and tRitnnlr Anson 
presently, Jomui Juts elf" acting the part of 
cit'doiie It) her newly-found cousin. I odd 
the impivssifln that she ought lo do her brs! 
to show him that there was no prejudice 
against him personally, she pul forth alt her 
powers to entertain him ; and how irresistible 
ilertrude Anvui could be was only too well 
knowci to many a despairing admirer iif the 
neighbourhood* 

To him it was a revelation, 1’or the lust 
time he realized what the companionship 


of a bright, cultivated girt such as she might 
mean lo a mam Me had already found a 
reason for desiring to he oil good ternis 
thciv. 

To her surprise, slier did not I'llld tile 
task sin- ha> I undertaken a difficult one, 
although shi was unaware that (he interest he 
displayed iu her descrijitions had*very little 
to do with ihi- podraits. She only i/iticfd 
licit he sri-m, Atr> listeifa p]Vecial i vely enough 
1 1 > h< i talk .I'mul I!o' different painters and 
11mir mi Ie*. .mil that was all she dtsired : her 
aim bring 1- eel through the lime without 
lunching u| ■■ 11 r In- one subject. 

U lii iL ]m . ndv ihcv went into the library, 
and lm r*-\\ ■ ntly examined some of tho old 
lumev duel ::g upon -their lapiy and value, 
shV f.jund 1 ■ ■: if she had something to tell 
linn a ban ■ I ni mg. he IkcI a great deal 

lull lief ut books. 

'I lu-lifsl ;■ ■ng *'Mimlerl for i liimcr. “Seven!" 
iItw eiactil.: d, looking al each olln-r with 
w< nn k i lug t x W hi n i)i. h tfr ]ym\ either oi 
ilwm loiuii 1 ui- titiu- pass so rpiicklv? Site 
loll almost lilty whutk as ihey joined her 
imilli.r and ! nuinthe dmibr and anxiety 
m da ii lai-e i minded her of the si It tat if ill. 

In the li. of rea**m'ing them, she eoii- 
In-edK atte mlcd a little ji.'st about their 
having . . tor appreciation of hooks than 
of hi* ami" >r*. and his inability to reeog- 
itio tin- per. .it of lii* father, but she saw 

dial she hue madf a mistake. Noting her 

ini ither’s mu ■ 11 ami disapproval, and bier 
hrnllv.Ts lo '■ of aunnvnnce not to say 
anger she umwondy nisiied into the other 
extreme. In > omuig coldlv dislatU iu her 
healing towmds Ri ■ginald Anson litllc mis 
['ei tmg uhu- would be liis interpretation ol 
the change. 

Allerwsrd-.. when the two young im-n \lVre 
alone logctlw r in ihe diningroom, Maurice 
inlroclmed business, all lurngh the other 
-1 'fi u' 'd no way incline! I for l he subject, 
doing Ins In-si ti.i had ihe conversation into 
uihci channels. 

l As soon as the legal lurmalilies arc got 
through, you will find no obstacles in tile way 
o! taking pLOM.ssion," he said, a little huskily. 

' faking possession ! y ejaculated Reginald. 

' t He Well, y ou wall know by-and by. U’e 
need not talk about that now. ? 

And when Maurice doggedly returned to 
the Mibjccl, going, into all sorts of details 
connected with the estate, Reginald listened 
Very abstractedly. N F oue of the advantages 
touched upon appeared to have much attrac¬ 
tion lor him. Hr only replied with a few 
words to the effect that he had no taste for 
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country pursuits, ami no desire to undertake 
the responsibilities of a landowner, A good 
reference library would appial to me more 
than anything beside*." 

£ ' Von will have ihat, loo. 7 1 

Mini i am independent of h, My dear 
leflow, lor the last three or lour years I have 
had roojils Tithin a few steps of the Mrilidi 
MiiseU\/ 

*' Your father \Jas >a keen* sportsman, 
pii M.nUy said Maurice. 

, 11 1 do not lake alter him, llien, I .<k kfly 
lor me, my lasles have so far adapted dnan 
selves lo r.iy eireiuilslai’iCi-s; as. liaturallv, 
your ideas have ^lnuji to tin shape ol ihb 
hue place. It belongs 1 11 you as U ]ieu t 
could lo me, aiyl 

th I hit * nli nmsi j }i*w ■ 4 

hl T i y to grasj t the f h 1 ilia L I eon Id ih^it 
live lie re, I shall bo glad to lake inv fathers 
name, because but I m-i-il not m, imo tlt.it 


now. As ] have .* 
accustomed In itie ljl 
the three hundred a y 
through by thain moo 
tie* 'ds.'- 

You cannot rx 
per t lo go on in llit; 

> a m e iv a y u n w. 
Someone (iniM lake 
the helm heicT 
" It will Hill lie I. 
The lilnik: I ms!iless 
Nouifl bulhei me"; 
adding, as Maurice 
was about to proiesl, 
"The truth is, I 

have lung loon 
hankeri tig to go 
Ikist, and am very 
likely - to take myself 
otV avid m»l he heard 
remembrance of the t 


said, J am 
lile you li\i■ I 
year dial eon 
we than siitlii-i 


A Ibv years 
jdden < ol. 1 l 


." M Mh a 
les- k bn h 


had succeeded the Jlrsi I'miik friendlin ss of 
(ieitrude Anson, and the xuppnsihoii thm it 
meant dial he h.fd iiNifli. 1 an unljvournb+e 
impression upon her, he wet it on . “ Lu fail, 
Syria has greater attractions lor me lhaii any 
other place.’’ 

41 We shall see. You will become more 
appreciative ol all lliis by alid-by." 

il Mol in the way you mean. 'There will 
have to be a clear understanding about that 
when I ydiam arrives.” 

We shall see,” repeated Maurice. ‘'One 
thing I am sure of, at any rate,” putting his 
hand on die other's shoulder as they ruse to 
go to the drawing-room, “come what may, we 
two shall be friends.” 


Sou will fmd 1 shall hold yam lo that," 
said die other, with a <|uiet smile. 

The motlu t and daughter, who hail hern 
anxiously speculating as in how mailers were 

progressing iji the dining ..i, suwMo their 

great relict that (he cloud hid somewhat 
lifted from Maurice's face. Me pivM-ntly 
Ncnt so far a* lo whisper a wtn\\ pi im. sifter 
to the diet that llie ccuidn woujd, he 
i kchcYn l, I 111 n i >Ul In I >l' a gi jed lelk jIV, g[ v iug 
her a hint hl do all she could to enicnaiii 
him. 'Ibis die was ivady eijough to do ; and 
the e.iii^.'ijucnee was tint hv ihe Link' they 
s< pa!an 11 ill,it nighl Sm in no longer ranked 
llrst in keginald Anson's pla us fin tin 1 future. 

A couple ot lo mi's or so kiln, Maurice was 
slouh making In’, uav lo his own room, 
kHimin;; dial iheic was nol likely lo be much 
L ’k i I. tin- him dial night. whi’ii. In his surprise. 
In- -mw old Sjujuk m emerge from die giiev. 
loom, mid sleal along 19 n i oiridor>lowaids 
die .^'ivaiilf (ju.inem. il Mail (he old man 
found out how malleis weie, and in lits 
aLt:u'hull ril to llie Inmily been prompted to 
make some app> il on (heir behall^" won¬ 
dered .Maurice, not 
a lillle annoyed by 
t ic;. , j Ihe diouglil, 1 h; 

^ ' ■ went lowards Ucgr 

nisbid rooms, well- 
a[jpuinlcd labkg and 
Lrainial servants - 

nolle ’of these were Linars, Moreover, there 
appeared a great alteration in the In uring of 
fieginald himself, and this rendered them ill 
at oust; m their fear of whul it might portend 
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He sat with downcast eyes, eating very ought to see he had all he required, ns he had 

little, and barely replying to their attempts not brought bis man with him.” 

at conversation. “ Could Saunders have said “You know who Mr. Anson is?” 

anything to tiring about ibis?” thought “ 1—L—think he is one of the right sort, 

Maurice? “No.” The cause of the other's sir," murmured Saunders, energetically 

abstraction must have been in 1 lit- Utter he polishing away at a piece of plate he had 

found by his plate, and glanced through with caught up at sight of his master, 
knitted brow's. “ He fats been trying to impress tl]e other 

As they rose from the table, lie said that he in our f;i\our, ' thought Maurice, /aiming 
ft) u nd it nee ess: i r v to go to town that t Ea \\ away. ‘ 11 I in t - \ h a t does il t a r :cou n t fo r his 

“ 1 should like to catch the ten o'clock up going off a> he did. No ; it was t*ne letter [" 

train, if you woujd kindly allow one eg the On the day alter his de|*arture canie 
men to drive me h> the station/' a telegram slating that lie was detained 


> 



I I UlSth HI I'. HM .’I mi I.THrH I ■ ■ Ik- r . - IV. 


<l \\ e may expect you luck soon?" said Three d.u* elapsed hel'ore lie returned to 

Mauriee, after giving lim order. the I lal] : and tlien it was noticed that he 

<l J n a couple nl davs at most, l think, ' was looking, if possible, *moru grave than 

He look leave of ihetu in more solemn when he had left them. He seemed To have 

fashion than the occasion seemed to wai rant, gone ihrottgh some experience so painful that 

“ Wlyil had cjiinelo Inin ? " they wondered. it'. elTet ts would never be effaced. In reply 

“ \V as there some new Nimble in tore for Lo their inquiries whether he was well, he 

them ? f 'o*i1d Saunders know anything about inncl y replicd I hat ho had had some trouble- 

it aficr at)?” speculated Maurice, his some business hi settle, 
thoughts once mflre reverting to what lie had l£ Was it business connected with the pro- 
seen. perty?" they wondered, nervously. 

“1 saw you coming out of Mr. Arison’s “ but that is not enough to account for the 
roopi last night,” lit' beg:in, entering the alteration in his tone towards mg/' thought 

pantry. ** U'hat took you thgrc, &tmi- (lertrude, (|uiek to note that he seemed to 

ders ? ” * avoid speaking to or even looking at her now ; 

4i Took me there, sir? Oh, I thought L and feeling a great deal more piqued than 
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would acknowledge to herself that she 

was. 

Saying that he expected Mr. Lythani down 
hy the twelve* o'clock train* and asking them 
lo lie present in the library ulienMhe lawsor 
arrived, he left them, and shut himself up 
in the room that had he< n assigned to 
Inin. t e 

\Vhei\ the dog I'art which bmughl Mr. 
i.vtham from the suftimr arrived ut the lodge 
gate, Maurice Anson was awaiting Inm there. 
IV luwver alighted, and the urn walked up 
(lie avenue together. 

kyeing Mam in' someu ha l cuiiunslv the 
while, Mr, 1 .ylham pm a few tmialivi- 
questions as to liow matters were prngjv>diig 
at the house : iiibmaimg, dial he had heard 
there had been a not unlnvour.iUe beginning . 1 

“Oh, yes. Mr. Alison seemed favourable 
enough inclined towards us ;M the begimiinu 
Voli know he has been three da\>, 1 

suppose ? " 

It a Pi lea red that Mr. I .ytham did know 
lhil the momentary surprise, or uImUv 1 11 
was in Ins lace, gav e place to sal kftel ion 
when Maurice went on to say dial no 
obstacles would be put in the wav. “A'' 
soon as the formalities have been gone 
through, we are prepared to a ere] it the hjii- 
sc(|nonces. It seems to me dial the only 
difficulty will hr lo get him to lulu his own 
Me appears to have u-rv little appreciation 
of tlic good things of life. Well lor me had 
) iisttltlu.” 

Tin' lawyer passed his hand over his mouth, 
glancing sideways at Maui h e. 

,f Von like him ? 

14 I believe he is a thoroughly good teUow." 

* <4 Then it ought to he possible 10 settle 
matters amicably." 

** It won't be 1 1 is fault H it isn’t. Hut von 
nmsUnut forget that all tins will belong n, 
him instead of to me, anil wv cannot gel usm! 
to the idea in a dav or two. You have t ome 
down to go into explanations, | suppoM* ? lb 
said you would un/ve In jhk train, and ib;rt 
brought me here to meet von men talk 
adding, “ That, and die faint hope Mure 
might be belter news for us,’’ 

“ Yes, he wired to me, I [is telegram came 
Irom Norfolk/ 1 with another side - look nil 
.Maurice* 

Thu two walked silently and retlectivelv on 
until they reached ihe house. haltering, 
they at once proceeded to the library. Await¬ 
ing them there were Ml*. Anson ami her 
daughter. Their guest came into the room 
immediately afterwards. 

There was the same grave, stern look in his 


f;u e whieh they had noticed on his return, as 
his eyes turned towards die Lower. 

“ \ Otl received my 1«-legram t and are no 
thmlit in some measure prepared for what 
you are going to hear." 1 

Mr. 1 vlliam met his eyes lor a moment, 
and the smile died out of his uwn. There 
had, 111 lacg hern only the ,one word 
" urgent ' wlucli could possibly arouse any 
suspicion. I hilirvlv nupri pared lor am dilft 
cully or irmiNe, he siiddniJy recognised tlul 
if was coming, and braced lijmself to unvi it. 

I b j was iii 1 ! kepi long m suspense, 
Reginald seeilli-d ill Midway inclined It] beat 
ahfan tin- bush. 

’■ ! ! 1 <pu-stia] you to nieei riu here this 
morning. becaiiM- it is neei>s:iiv von should 
be pre^eii 1 when I nuke 1 lm charge J am 

* 1 1 IL hL Li 111 nukr, ,1 111] 

" < huge ; ' ejamlaii d Mr. I vihmi. 

“A ■■erj >eti(it|s one. A dkguu eflll fraud 
atn ml lo hi- perpclraled, Mr. Anson/* 
luniiiig lowanhi Manner ; " and although I 
am reluctant to ihmk Mr. I ,vth;un but him 
-elj n> ii, | veiv much le H ir he has done so." 

“You dale lo sav dial!" exclaimed Mr. 

I .ylham. 

lp I .isieii. and afterwards clear youtselt il 
v oil rail. \ oi] stall a I to Ule tlm l the evh lenee 
in \nm possession as Id iiiv being liejr to the 
popper tv was conrhtsive bevond a shallow of 
doubt. You know the pari, of (hr story 
that appealed to ine was die right to take 
mv faifu i s name t and von dwell specially 
upon die proofs pul iniu your hands by my 
riliCr.'' • 

h ’ I told von wfutl I mv.si U believed,’* 
d( tggel Elv replied -Mr. I.vlliam, putting down 
his gloves and once more tacmg the young 
m. hi. 

N'. / 

“ l can only say that belniv she dual your 
lUISsL- gave me 

^ I )u 110 I irv lo sub.uiluLe Reginald Anson s 
1 mi'se lor mine. What if liis mtr.se who is 
sisler to Saunders, the butler here is Still 
living, and it was mine who died ? Inquiries 
supposed to be made hv vug on behalf ol die 
family were managed so quietly, that Sjunders 
did not know there had heei) any que.dion as 
to I In ■ dentil ot Regina Id Ans^n unlil I 
arrived here. [u a private inlerview l had 
with him, he guv ■ me liis sister s a< Id res s, and 
witii ihar clue I set to work to fmd out the 
truth tor myself ’ 

" [ Uy vou mean lo say 1 knew dlis?” . 

“ I liave not Jmklied, Mr. I jytham. I have 
also proof that* you yourself obtained the 
register of the boy's death some time ago. 
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What your motive was for endeavouring to 
draw me into the conspiracy, Ido not know, 
I can only suppose that it was to make money 
by afterwards putting the pressure upon me 
in the way of levying blackmail; but you 
should first have ascertained whether I am 
the material of which such tools are made/’ 

There was a fixed, inscrutable expression 
in the eyes turned upon the young man* 
Misery, shame, anger What was it? The 
others remained ^silent--conscious, perhaps, 
that this was a tragedy, and that it must be 
played to the bitter end. 

“ I can only conclude,” sternly reeom 
meneed the young man, “ that 1 am the son 
of one of your clients, with whom you have 
acted in collu¬ 
sion. Tell him 
I will take no 
more money 
through you. 

After leaving 
here to-day, l 
intend to go 
ab r o a d a n d 
work my way in 
life as • best [ 
can.” 

“ No 1 ” hurst 
from the old 
mans lips. 

The others 
looked at him 
more gravely, 
noting the 
ashen pallor 
tin had crept 
ow j his face, 
and the trem¬ 
bling of his 
hand s'. H e 

turned his eyes 
pleadingly to¬ 
wards them. 

“ Stop him ! 

He must not 
gol” 

M a u r i e e 
pushed a diai^ 
towards him, and he sank into it, looking 
as though*he had suddenly become old and 
feeble. 

tl 1 must use my own judgment about Unit,” 
coldly replied the young man, “ It only 
remains for me to ask forgiveness of Mrs. 
Angon and her family for bringing such 
trouble upon them/’ 

11 Hear me 1 Wait! You in list hear me ! *' 
desperately ejaculated the old man. “I—I 


—know your father, and I know it was for 
your sake he sinned.” 

“ For my sake ! Tell him to sin no more 
for my sake ! 11 —going towards the door 
Maurice riaid a detaining hand upon his 

arm, il I think-” He hesitated a 

moment; then went on, m a low voice: 
“ There may be something else U> be said.” 

“There can be nothing to be saiyt which 
could possibly alone for the miserable wrong 
he intended to do you and yours?" Turning 
scornfully upon the lawyer, he went op : 

You say you know my father. Tell him I 
decline in know him. He is living, you say?” 
l * Yes/ 1 family. 

lt And he has lent himself to this shameful 
p lot. What 
"could be his 
motive in leagu¬ 
ing himself with 
such ns you and 
for such a pur¬ 
pose ? To get 
money ? ” 
“Hush!” 
ejaculated 
Maurice, in a 
low voice. 

(< Was it to 
get money?” 
angrily repeated 
the young man, 
taking no notice 
of Maurice* 
“He has 
in o r c than 
enough of his 
mvn/ faltered 
Mr. Lytham. 

11 Then what 
was it ?” shortly. 

“ Wliatr if it 

was done out 
of his great 
desire to ad¬ 
vance you his 
care for you - 
the mad wish to 
give you what 
you have not, and what lie eould not give you 
in any other way ? 1 
" What's that?” 

" A name,” slowly replied the old man,.as 
though in reluctant obedience to the stern, 
compelling will of the other. / 

A name! Thtt young man’'suddenly 
recollected how often lie had plied the lawyer 
with questions, and shown what was in his 
own mind upon the point. He looked 


/' 
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searchingly at the old man's downcast face, the son's heart towards him. With this came 

then shrank back, paling to the lips. What other thoughts, It was not, at any rate, for 

the others had already guessed had suddenly him to turn his kick upon his erring father, 

flashed across his mind. He knew ! Maurice took the initiative. Turning to- 

“ Vou are my father- you ! ” h* ejaculated, wards the bowed figure, he said, ** Let 
in a tone of shame and misery, winch brought bygones lie bygones between us, Mr. 
the lawyer's ^n home to him as perhaps Lyiham,’' 

nothing dsg would have done. Conscience- “ Kor your son's sake," put in Mrs. .Anson, 
striekt^ and humiliated, he sat with lowered somewhat coldly, not quite so ready, as wi re 

eyes, not daring meet the condemnation Mam in.' and In r daughter, to jbrgcL 

111 his son’s* I lie condemnation ill .her lone reacted 

B Capable of an attachment strong and deep upon Reginald in his growing pity for his 
for this oik being in the world, lie had lather We must g< L away from lien 1 , and 

schemed and contrived lu enable him to lise make what reparation wr can afterwards. - ' 
in life, until lie had not slopped short of MVc ? ]1 The old man looked eagerly up. 

crime. It was given him now to see that the l * II ? * ’ 

very qualities he most,admired in Ids son “( time what may, my place is by your 

were to frustrate his schemes. This much side lallier. ' 

may be said for him, he had intended making Maurice quietly drew his mother and sister 

over the greater part of his own wealth nolle .. tlu- room, leaving the father and so r 

but himself knew how much it was to together. 

Maurice Anson* lie had even calculated Nor were ih< v afterwards permitted to 
the possibility of a match coming about be- quietly depart, a* they d«. sired to do. without 
tween his son atul the daughter of the house, another inlcmrw with the family. The 
and thus keeping the two fortunes in the Ansons hail discussed the mattef, and' 
family, persuading himself that in the long Maurice and (hrhiidc had brought, their 
run no real harm would come lo anyone, mother round to their own views. It was 

whilst his son would gain name and position, arranged that the know ledge o| what hail 

Another hand was laid upon Reginald’s taken place should be kepi from the outer 
arm, and Cerlmde Anson's eyes were raised world. 

pleadingly to his* ‘Mlo to him," she wlm for the few months he had to live, Mr. 
pered ; 11 forgive R 1 Lyiham was treated with pity and forbearance* 

“He has brought all tilts trouble upon If what he craved for more than all besides 
youf* lie murmured, looking down into the were lacking, in Ins new■perception lie perhaps 
beautiful face recognised the 

with miserable 
eyes. 

11 but you have 
taken it 'away ; 
you can alTord to 

he gtme rous/ J 

RoginaMlooked 
at his father; lo 
have found him 
thus ! Ami yet 
and yet, great as - 1 
had been the 
wrong intended, 
it had nol been 
planned to benefit 
himself. The 
knowledge of the 
motive which had 
prompted the 
deed had in some 
degree softened 
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STRIKING! peculiarily nF the 
while mil js that it is not an 
mil at all, hut a tiTinik\ Any 
ordinary person observing i1 
mid its halkls would (nil ibc 
inst'j’l an mil : hut tin- learned 
llH'll of Hrirnrr who srllle drcse things lelJ 
ns tnrtI it belongs In tin- order m[ Wuroplir.a 
and is allit cl ti> die dragon lly ; win Teas Tin - 
mils an l ai! I Ivineiiuph ill Indei,-il, the vnv 

Idlest rhivoiir.ilinn |mis 11u■ termites in a 

I’l.ISS by iheMlM ht S. si HileH 1 iefe between I In ■ 
din'mii Ik i e nn I tln L mr'kj n:ieli. Mnt I In - 
travellers W ho fI]■>t E I 1 h -H U111 1 «-1E -H J tile lermilr ill 
ils dilfiTeiil kinds were not s< i< illifn m jp *'\m t 
in tlii'li' ,m ei in-in-k lI Lire, mid look tin- smy nj 
the ordinal \ jirNm, eaUm;/ ihe new in 
while Llli!. 

Jlie lermiles Lire nmiaikable i liii-Jh I'm I w j ■ 
tilings- Millie mu I s for om- aiid m ji n< ■ I-t lie 
oilier. One is die huudiny of lima eslr.-l 
ordinary- in'is, formed i >j paiiirl. - nf emlli 
eeniellteil li^elluT, .11 id [Helen! b\ 111:11 lV 
t CLLllli. Is, chambers, pa -v-Mye-. : LI lc I roindnm: 
:md tin' father is thi- diMriiedon (mrernallv \ 
of anything wooden they r un lM liMd m!. 

Mr. \\\ S;iv llle Kent, die dkliiu-ukhed 
naturalist, Tn:tdo a tour in Artstuha a year nr 
Urn a^o, !Liking |illo!o”m[ills of many niuai k 
able 1 hiui^s, some of which \\vre ivprodun d 


societv, Ibc eleven types are: (i) the 
yonn^mi keva\ there hcini; mo discernible 
disrinctimis belween them at. this stnee ; 
(i) the s- v'. matured larva.' of the sijhiiers : 


( i) Lldull ■' 

■ Mlifi 

rs; (A 

d s(mi matmcil kirvaj 

nl wntkel , 

' ^51 

aduU 

Wl 

irkers l 

(h) nymplis 

(witii mi] 5 ' 

if r I 

win^s) i 

if (lie 

Jirst <>t<ler t 

develnpm;. 

"ilo 1 . 

;in^s , 

and 

ipieens 

: (?) Icing ; 

(JM inn er, . 

i'J) 

llVUlpI 

as v 

j] die Si 

eund order 

dev< lri[ 

M i 

Ml|P|il 

lrm 

eiiiaiy 

nudes and 

Ei mail s ; 

■d :i 

iihilt 

Slip 

ijdi'uient 

airy nnles ; 

f J i) ji Ink 


■ ri 1 L ■(It; 

in 

females. 

1 ’here Is 

lit. ii a-uJi 

Ml| 

,}ir,se 

llu 

t lermil 

e society in 

Australia 

anv 


In; 

i h ) v or-ani/ed in 


I. ir■ t. 'i in. ! >e hmnd in he more highly 
ore.uu/'d ■ ■- 


W'e re|n ■ U ' mi [i iMli titan-■( ms phob j^rnph 
I.iLl II h', \ >-iville Kent :M ! k rbv, Wr-di 111 
Aietmli.i, ■ ndilrith disturbed romminiily 
->E wlnil- ;■ hm mu 111u in ivi '* irI. This is 

i»in (') i nn"ii 1 1 1■>[mi livt■ inseris m 

An-tul' i is not ;i rumirid-hnifder, but it 
rive-, in o' tim ni mi passayi s h and in ihe 

hoi mil's is :k ,- s in wood. Noth ini; is safe 

bum dii- 'M, I'Uniitim-, rafmrs, Ilnur 
li^.ndine, ji Jjo^is it < ;iis into n!L A 

hoir-e 1 . fl i -niirrled Fotmi inunl]> nr two m.iy 

eohie tri k Me miej. Tile i\ In jle of' die 

'■nun] wm |, e]e mil wnrdl\ njijviler1 1 fy soMid, 
will I ii ■; mi i li mere sJiOh uilli walls no 



iti his VLiluiihl 
A.- mlia.' 1 W 
Kr.. fnr most ni" 
the [dioli»i;ra|dis 
1 ruin which we 
taki; unr illudi'a- 
tiuns nf termite life 
in llu: island- 
euniineiu. 

I'he termiles of 
Australia have 
n n t y e l h e e n 
thorough!) e\- 
aiinnt. k d 4 hut the 
I'lnrnpean sfit'Cies 
{ Jb iiit t fiirijftgtts ) 
has : an<l iti a nest 
of the killer there 
aie found together 
eleven tliflerenL 
ly|)tfs which will 
Liive some measure 
of tile nmi|jlirah d 
state of termite 


work, 


Tire \auirahsl in 


ire 


indebted to Mr, Saville 


dur'ker ill:, 
tout dllOLLe 


'|ie]-. So dial one puts his 
■ [loorina as he would through 
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shape of finely eliupj s:d grass. M uch of this 
is seen lying at the lent Til the jilitid 
among lhr d‘h//s of [ho destroyed IilkI f of die 
mound. [ti ihi- cviiliv, however, and u litlli- 
below, w:is a eolleet it ill of s ns: a 11 1 ■ r n I Is, 
apparently the nurseries, devi t d to the 
rearing of the voting /mis. These ret I ip how 
ever, were lound to he imoreupied when lard 
bare, the young having doubtless linn imitikI 


diflers loi.jlb in miluard conformation from 


away at the lirsl sign ol disturbance, 
again lfnthing iron Id he discovered 
queen ant. 

A mound partially d< slroyed in 
this manner is never aljundoned, 

I he termites instanlh about it> 
building the destroyed side, and in 
course of two or time years no sign 
is visible that I be termitary has ever 
been interfered with. As a mailer of 
filet, Mr. Seville-Rent paid a biter 
visit to this same termitary, and 
ftmed the work of rebuilding well 
Ur \ rd 

A ’bird class of Australian ant 
mound is shown in our nr\t two 
photographs. H is t ailed the Mag 
LUtij ,('ompass, or Meridian Ant hill, 
from a very noticeable peculiarity, 
livery one of these termitaries is in 
plan of a rou^ldy elliptical shape, or, 
at any rate, it is narrow and com¬ 
pressed, so as to he very much longer 
than broad. And every one of these 
mounds points, in the diiveiion of 
its length, exartiv mirth ami smith. 
In the valley of die Laura River, 
about si\ty*miles inland from Look 
town, North Queensland, lhe.se ter¬ 
mitaries abound. * In one of our 
pictures nearly fifty are in view, some 
at a considerable distance. The 
other illustration shows one of the 
largest of die nesls as Seen from.lhr 
end, looking north. !t w ill lie 
noticed that this class of nest 


I lei 


(he 



1 ■ ahi ady considered. lL rises 
i icily of i sharp pinnacles, with 
n'sendil:inu‘ to tilt* rimf of 

■ da deal. 'This particular form 
r uugiiclir (enuilaL v d<irs not 

■ tv go a I riel at loti, hSJ'L being 

■ die UdkM uivLeaired. Rnl, us 
nilv see, tilere are in other 

■alia h nuilunes o| wrv different 
io li nun h uci u11.a" lu iulit, and 
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yi-t ‘hamDcn/cd l>y tlit- singular north and 
south diici (ion, Ti) guess the reason ol this 
extraordinary otf-i11 lI 1 i<^>n k been a puzzle 
Lo many nu n of si inu i\ and all sous of 
theories have been cxpres.SL d. It sinus 
agwd, however* that magnetism or anything 
ot that suit has nothing to do with it. The 
most probable suggestion u [ oflcied rs that 
die mounds being of such a shape and so 
placed, their larger smkeesare in the* least 
possible di gnv i xposi il [o lEu? direct. mid dav 
rays of the sun. and therefore convey To 
the * interior a minimum degree of heat, 
A large surface facing directly llir noon 
liivs of I In* tropical sun would be< /nine 
extremely hot, and would retain its heat lor 
dm rest of the afternoon. If.this explanation 
be tile true une/ iL mills one mmv to the 
many wonderful instances of termite sagarily. 
And, indeed, so must Liny other explanation, 
f or it is plain that these little inserts, working 
in die interior of their habitations, “box the 
compass’’ with perfect accuracy, through all 
the tortuous windings of the myriad passages 
which they traverse. Hoic* they, in the dark 
of their habitations, know with such perfect 
precision the exact direction of north and 
south, and how they oflny that knowledge 
with them through the mazes they traverse, 
is a tiling science may some day deter 
mine, though vve scarcely expect the re¬ 


velation very some Tlu-re is an other 
variety of Meridian mounds familiar in 
the neighbourhood of boil I Janvm* whli h 
not only [mint due north and south, but arc 
also f'ey/; r c.c im I 1 m; !ironii * -a>t sri Ur and o/j/ntTY 
on tile west. Here is a more complete 
demonstration stiff ol :tu underground know- 
[edge oi tile eardmnl points, * 

Slill another thru] of Meridian termitary is 
found in Australia, a bo in lla Pmi Darwin 
distrii■!. This is the largt-M of all the ant 
hills in [lie continent, It ditfeis in shape 
from all the others, and its hDghl is immepsu, 
us may be seen from the photograph we give, 
Taken by Mr. I\iu 1 l olsehe. This particular 
example was i-S11. high, and one may lesL 
the iigmvs by comparison of the mound 
wilji the man, the horse, and tin: waggon 
standing near. Mr. Suxilfe-Kmi e- E ]js this 
the “Columnar 11 variety. Strong lidges 
or buttresses are huilL against these mounds, 
adding mueli to tlu ir strength. by tin rule 
we have already mentioned, wide11 makes 
the depth underground of these habitations 
cpual to tluir height a hove ip the tola! 
height of this colossi I Mr net lire, visible and 
invisible, is 

MaViy other kinds of Australian termites 
erect very small mounds of sfb or ^ft. high ; 
and it is a euriohs fact that certain sjx.des of 
birds drive holes in the.se mounds, and build 
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their nests there* A sort of kingfisher, 
distinguished by a white breast, behaves thus 
in the southern parts of Western Australia. 
In Central Queensland, a parrakeet excavates 
into the* small termitaries in the same way, 
and deposits its eggs in the nest there 
formed* Hut another kingfisher -the White- 
tailed—selects a particular form of mound 
which is a curiosity in itself It is an even* 
regular, cgg-shtipi'd mound. Into the side ol 
this the kingfisher burrows, and within it 
makes its habitation and lays and hatches its 
eggs. Mr. 1>. be Soucf, the director of the 
McHiouTne Zoological Socieiy s (lardciis, has 
taken a photograph of such a termitary as 
this, showing the entrance to tlu: kingfisher's 
nest within, and this photograph we repro¬ 
duce. After the irregularities to which the 
other forms ol while ant mound have accus¬ 
tomed us, tliis regular constrm lion comes as 
a surprise. 

Not only birds* but lizards, rats, snakes, and 
scorpions thrust themselves as visitors on the 
unwilling termites and make their homes in 
the mounds. Man, also, has found a use. for 
the habitation of these insects, l !c does not 
go into diem as a lodger, but lie breaks them 
up and uses them Tor road making. 1'i rmi 
tary earth, used as a top layer, binds and 
hardens under 
stress of weather 
into a Jirrn mass, 
like cement. 

Then the know¬ 
ing bushman will 
select a smalt 
familary mound, 
ho iow it with 
dexterity and 
care, and use it 
as a temporary 
oven wherein lie 
performs sur¬ 
prising feats of 
cookery. 

It is to be 
remembered that 
the termites work 
at their, building 
operations in the 
night time only. 

This is the rule, 
but it is a rule 


with exceptions. It seems to be the rule 
In'cause, in making some fresh extension of 
premises, it is necessary for the insects to 
breakthrough the outer wall, and so expose 
themselves to possible attacks from their 
many enemies* 

In all countries where white nuts abound 
the llight of swarms of the winged sort is 
a familiar occurrence* They crowd <> r cr all 
artificial hghtf at nigty, mid become a great 
nuisance. In Massachusetts fh<*y are each 
prison observed to fly in a thick cloud, accom¬ 
panied bv numberless birds, which gorge 
ihs msehv with the insects until unable to 
close then beaks. There are fifteen diliferent 
>perics ol birds that take part hi this feast. 

In huh.i and in. many parts of Africa, 
termites ;n used as food by human beings, 
and Kuvci an travellers have testified that, 
nu cly toa d, a handful or so of while ants 
is a del i< y not to be despised. Hut in 
Australia, nv as is lhe development of Lhe 
aboriginal- and unpromising as are many 
of I heir at «-lcs of food* the termites are not 
eaten. !■ what is, perhaps, more singular 
still, the n. lives about lhe Kimberley district 
of MYstes i Australia cat large quantities 
th of which the mounds are 
Mr. Savilie-Kent has frequently 
observed a native 
break off a piece 
of white autY 
nest and devour 
it with liHieli 
relish. Ami it 
was not from the 
prompt mgs of im¬ 
perious hunger, 
for the natives in 
question ;vere in 
Kuropean ser¬ 
vice, and well 
and regularly fed. 
Mr. Savi lie Kent 
suspects that cer¬ 
tain secretions of 
the termites, 
together with a 
minute fungoid 
growth, conspire 
to render the clay 
attractive to the 
native palate. 
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Miss Cay fey's A dveufares. 

bv < Jk.wt A I I I N. 

ill tiil adykn'itki; or ink ixoi'ismvi; .-uiKknwY 


J X one wavk I had multiplied 
mv capital two liundn <1 and 
Inriy - fold ! I left London 
wifll iKVopenoci in tin; world ; 
I <(LiiLUi 1 Sell lung,-nliail with 
two pound* jj’l pocket. 
l ' There's a splendid turn over ! " I tin night 
to myself. *MI 111 is lurk lioltls, .it the 
same into, 1 skilll have made lour hundred 
and eighty pounds hy Tuesday m.\l, ;ii i> l I 
may look Ionian] to bring a barnev bamatn 
In flhristrnas/’ I or l had taken high 

mathematical honours :il t amhridge. and if 
there is anything on carlh mi whi< h I pride 
myself, it is my firm grasp of the principle.- nf 
ratios. 

Stilt, in spite of this brilliant I'm.mr ial 
prospect, a budding Klondike, 1 went away 
from tile little Spa on the Hanks of the 
Taumis with a heavy heart, I had grown 
<|uitc to liki- tlear, virulent, lid^ely old I.ady 
(Icorgma* jind I felt dial it hnd mst me a 
distinct wrench to pail with 11 a mid Tiliinglun. 
The wi L Iir h left a scar which was long in 
healing ; hut as 1 am not a professional 
seniimentalist, I w ill not trouble yon here 
with details of the symptom-.. 

My livelihood, however, was now assured 
me. With two pounds in pocket, a sensible 
gill ran read her litle clear In six days' board 
arid lodging, nt six marks a day, with a 
glorious margin of lout marks oyer lor 
pocket-money. And if al. the end of *i\ 
days my fairy godmother had not pointed me 
out* some other means of earning my bread 
honestly well, [ should feel myself unworthy 
1o be ranked in the noble army of adven¬ 
turesses. 1 (hank thre T Lady (h-orginu, for 
leaching me that word. adventuress I 

would he; lur Moved, adventure. ' 

Meanwhile, it occurred to me that l might 
lill up tlu b iuhaval by going to sludv art jit 
Frankfort. Llsie lYthciidge bad been 
there, and had impressed upon me the fact 
that I must on no account omit In see (he 
Stiidel (kill cry, She was strong on eulum-. 
besides, Lhe study of arf should be most 
iisTtil to an adventuress ; for she must need 
a]] the arts that human skill has developed. 

So to Frankfort f IjeLouk myself, and 
found there a nice little patsitm 11 For ladies 
only/' Frau Bucket) hrimer assured me at 


w ry moderate lan ^, in a pleasant pan of the? 
1 i ndenstrasse. 11 li e I t limits < unains, l 
will not deny dial as I entered the house 1 
was conscious of feeling lonely ; mv heart 
sank omv or twice as i glanced round the 
luncheon table at lhe domesiu ally linsym- 
pailn iie (Si-rman old maids who formed the 
rankund-lile <if my fellow boarders. There 
they sal eight cnmforlahlc Trans who had 
missed llivir vocation : plentiful ladies, bulg 
mg and surging in lih[Iy si retched blaek silk 
bodices. They had been cut out for such 
lit him- wives as I hiroM Tilling on had de 
scribed, bul fomul themselves deprive! oi 
thi'irhialmal splieie in ]iI>- by llo■ fliun eounl- 
able caprice of the men of their nation. 
Kaeh was a model Teutonic niaLimi uhuu/ith'. 
Karh looked capable of fry ini; Jdankt'orl 
sausage* It mi turn, and knitting woollen socks 
to a remote eternity. but 1 sought in vain 
hir i me kindrL-d soul among them. \ low 
honilied they Would have been, with their fat 
pudding lat is and big saiici r eyes, Liar I 1 
bofdlv announced Niy^lf as an Emglish 
ad\ciitiire>N ! 

1 sjjeni mv Inst morning in laborious 
sell' cdiuaiirm a I llic A riai I iu um and the 
Stadcl i la I lei v, f 1 jorrowt -if :i i alulogue. 
I wri.'slletL with V;m der Wi-vdni ; I toiled 
like a galley*].oe al Mcisicr Wilht-lnf and 
McKter Slephan. I liave a i^nl'nsed retol- 
lertioii that 1 saw a number of Miff medieval 
pielitri.s, a rid 1 an idaluMer stallle ol lhe lady 
who hyi tied as she rode on a tiger, lakrn at 
tin hegilining of ihut interesting episode, 
but the remainder of (he Institute has faded 
from my memory. 

In the afternoon 1 consoled myself for my 
herculean etibrts in tile direr lion of culture 
b_y going out lor a bicycle ride on a hired 
machine, hi which end 1 dc idi d to devote 
my pocket money. You will, perhaps, object 
here that my conduct was ■ imprudent. To 
raise licit objection is to misunderstand the 
spirit of lliese artless ad\cntmvs. * I told you 
that I set out to go iouiM the maid ; but to 
go rouml (he world iloes uoL necessarily 
mean to r in umnavi^ate it. My idea was to 
go round by easy stages, seeing Lhe world US 
I wehl as far as I got, and taking as*little 
heed as possible of the morrow. Most of 
my readers, no doubt, accept that philosophy 
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of life on SmuLivs only : mi weckdafs they 
swallow the usual r mill adieinry ( eonnmie 
platitudes about prudential forethought and 
tin: horrid improvdeni l ot dm luwrf ( lasses. 
In>r mvsi'llj l am tn1 mih. that ua v. ] pn-fi r ft j 
Like lifr in a spirit of pure itic[uirw 1 put on 
mv hul : I saunter nlinv 1 ehuo-e, so [ n as 
circumstances permit : and l vent sivwliiil 
chance will brrng im■_ .Me idi il is bree/incus. 

The hired biey<'!<■ w.j-. iinl :i bad machine, 
as hired bicycles gi j : rr j- tin.-d one lillIi: as 
you ran expert fruin a mm i non li:ifk : it 
never stopped at - a Ik t 1 i.irii ii: and it 
showed very lew sign-* of h; l x mg I »■< n ridden 
liV I icgi liners u il Ii an mil * as puTa! He dv sire to 
tilt [ft tilt: hedgerow. Sr j u 1( I soared al once, 
heedless ol' the jeer-* of 1 Viitome yuinh who 
found lIn: sight of a lady riding a evi lr in 
skirts a strange one Mr m Si mill (h rmanv 
I he 11 rational rosinne ■ is mi universal a mime 
women nrlisfs that ‘in ihe ^kui that pm- 


ungainly man, with a si raw-coloured irmuv- 
tarhr, appan fitly A nu riejin- T and that he awis 
following i nr - nu his muchim t closely watch 
nig mv aetiuii. He had such a cunniirj 
expression ■ >j i his hu e, and setmed si i 
strangely in- juisilive, aa ith eves riveted on 
mv treadles, dial ] didn'l ipiite liki- the look 
of him. I pul on ill*. 1 pace, to see if 1 could 
out strip him. fur 1 am a swill ■■yr^ist. - lhii 
lii.s long leg'' were Ion much lor me. IIf did 
not gain on me? it is irne ; mil nciljier did I 
oulpare him. JVdallmg mv verv hardest 
and I ran make n t<I time when necessary' 

I slid k'-pl prcllv much at the same 
distance iii front of him all tile way to 
1 raimlietin 

liradnalh I began In feel sure llint the 
wrjdv-lookuig man uilh the ideit faro was 
irallv pursuing me. When I went faster. In 
went fasti r uo : when I gave him a chance 
to pass me or kepi rinse at my heels, and 
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cokes luifaviurahle nunmnii from llmse 
jealous guardians of l-anale propiirtv, the 
street: ho vs. 1 hurried on at a brisk 
jtace past Ihe halm-l hirden mid the suburbs, 
with my loose hair -1 i\i vi 1114 on the hree/r 
behind, itN I 1 1 >cu 1 r 1 m\ l elf pi'i killing at a 
good round juri? on a Inoad, lev I road, 
wht' h led towards a a illage, b\ name I > mn 
beim. 

As I scurried arro>s ihu plain, wiili die 
wind in mv lai r, nol impleasunt'v, I bad 
some flnn < on sen uisiiess t si mu 3 h jd v un- 
krnnui living after me headlong. My first 
Idea was thai Harold l illin^ton had Im^tod 
mo dowai an 1 tracked me to tit} lair : but 
gazing back, I saw my pursuer was a tall and 


appeared lo In; kcenlv Avail king the slvle of 
my aiikU ai tion + ] ^aliiererl lhat lie was .1 
connoisseur: bnk whv on earlh lie should 
jicrsi rule nie I could .nil imagine. My spirit 
was roused now I pedalled wiili a will : if 
J rode all day 1 would not let him go past 

me. 

beyond the nibble paved chief street of 
J lauuheim the road 1 look a sharp bend, and 
began to tnounl ihe slopes or die Taunus 
suddenly. It was an abrupt, sleep climb: 
hut I Halter myself 1 am a tolerable .mountain 
cyi lisl. I rode sturdily 011 : my pursuer 
darted after me. Hut on this stiff upward 
grade my light w ight and agile ankle-action 
told ; I began to distance him. He .seemed 
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lEV.iiil that I would give him the slip, and 
railed (pul suddenly, with a whoop, in Kuglish, 
-Stop, miss!*’ 1 looked buck with dignity, 
hut answered nothing He pul on I lie pace, 
jiunting: 1 pedalled away, and ^>t clear from 

liiiii. 

_\\ a turn of thi' corner, however, us luck 
would have ii*, 1 was pulled up short by a 
mounted policeman. Hr blocked the road 


errant V| injured inuuecn. c. 1 let the 
polic eman go Ids way : then I -lanced at my 
preserver. A \eiy ordinary modern St, Keovge 
he looked* with no [.on e to sp< ;ik ol h and llu 
steed l iut a bicyrk-. \ el lus mien was 
rrasMiring. • 

“ (hind morn in-, mbs,” hr ln-gan he* 

railed me 11 Mbs every lime he addiassed 
me, as though he took me tor a I'annaid. 
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with bis horse, like an ogre, and asked me, 
in a very’ gruff Swabian voice, If this was a 
licensed llicyele. [ had no idea, till he 
spi/ke, that any license was required ; though 
to 4n; Mile i might have guessed it; lor 
modern (Irmiany is studded with notices at 
all the street corners, to inform you in tninule 
detail that e verything is forbidden- I stain 
men d^ out that* 1 did not know. The 
mounted policeman drew near and inspected 
me rudely. It is strongly undnsaid,' lie 
began, but just aL that moment my pursuer 
1 aiue up, ami, with American quickness, took 
m the situation. I le accosted the policeman 
m choice I Kid l lermau. “ 1 have lwo licenses," 
he said, producing a handtiiL “The Traulein 
rides with me.' 1 

1 was loo much taken aback at so prove 
deruial an interposition to contradict this 
highly imaginative statement. My highway¬ 
man had turned into a protecting knight 


li K\ ruse t!h\ hut why did you want to speed 
her?" 

11 I thought you wcie pursuit!" me,” [ 
answered, a little tremulous, -1 will rootless, 
but aval of incident. 

11 And if I was,’' he went on, *' you might 
have con jertured, mis>, it was lor out mutual 
advantage, A business lean don't go out ol 
Ills wav unless hr t:\perts to turn an honest 
doll ar ; and he don't reckon mi other folks 
going out of theirs, unless lie know*' lu kin 
put them in ihe way of laming an honest 
dollar wuh him." 

‘■That's reasonable," I answnAl : for [ am 
a poliliea! economist. 1-1 I lie benefit should 
be mutual. ’ Ilui I wondered if lie was 
going to propose m sight to me. 

I le looked me all up and dow n. +< You’re 
a lady of considerable personal attractions,” 
he said, mu.singly, us if he were criticising a 
horse: “and 1 want one that sort. That's 
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jest why I trailed you, sue? Besides 1 which, 
there’s some style about you.” 

“ Style ! ” I repeated. 

“Yes/ 1 he went on ; “you know how to 
use your feet; and you have good under¬ 
standings/ 

* I gathered from his glance that he referred 
to my nether limbs. We are all vertebrate 
animals ; why*seek to conceal the fact ? 

“ I fail to follow you/' l answered, frigidly ; 
for I really didn’t know what the man might 
say next. 

“That's so ! ” he replied. " It was / that 
followed ymt: seems l dirin’L make much of 
a job of it, either, anyway.’’ 


I mounted my machine again, “Well, 
good mottling, 11 I’snid, coldly. “ I am much 
obliged for vour kind assistance ; but your 
remark was fictitious, and 1 desire in go cm 
unaccompanied.” , 

He held up his hand in warning. 41 You 
ain't going ! 11 he cried, horrified. “ You 
ain't going without hearing me! I mean 
business, say. Don’t chuck away good money 
like that! 1 tell you, there's dollars in it,” 

“ In what?” 1 asked, still moving on, but 


curious. On the slope, if need were, I could 
easily distance him. 

“ \Vhy, in this cycling of yours,” he replied. 
“You’re jest alxiut the very woman I'm 
looking for, ijiiss. Lithe that’s wluit I call 
you. 1 kin put you in the way of making 
your pile, I kin. This is. a from-fide offer. 
No flit^ on my business! You decline it? 
Brcjudiec \ Injures you ; injures hne \ 13c 

reasonable, anyway ! ” ( 

I looked ronrtd and laughed. “Formulate 
yourself,’ 1 1 said, briefly. 

Me rose to it like a man. “ Meet me at 
Kraunheim : corner by tile Post Office ; Um 
o’clock to morrow morning,” he shouted, as I 
rude off, “and ef I don't con¬ 
vince you there’s money in 
ibis job', my name's not Cyrus 
\\\ Hitchcock." 

f>omething about his keen, 
unlovely face impressed me 
with a sense of his uudtriy 
ing honesty. “Very well,” I 
answered, “HI conic, if you 
follow me no further." I re 
fleeted that Fraunhcim was a 
populous village, and that only 
Ijcyond it did the mountain 
road over the Taumis begin 
Lo grow lonely. If he wished 
to cut my throat, 1 was well 
within reach of the resources 
of civilization. 

When I got home to the 
Abode of Blighted Frans iTiut 
evening, I debated seriously 
with myself whether or not 1 
should accept Mr. Cyrus W. 
Hitchcock's mysterious invi¬ 
tation. Fnidence said tto ; 
curiosity said ir.f ,■ I pul the 
question to a meeting of one : 
and, since I am a daughter of 
Kve, curiosity had it. Carried 
unanimously. I think 1 might 
Invc hesitated, indeed, had it 
not been lor the Blighted 
Kraus. Their talk was of 
dinner and of the digestive process ; they 
were critics of digestion. They each of 
them sat so complacently through the even¬ 
ing— solid and stolid, stodgy and podgy, 
stuffed comatose, images, knitting white 
woollen shawls, to throw over their capa¬ 
cious shoulders at IMc tf'/tttte—-and they 
purred with such content in their; middle- 
aged rotundity that I made up rviy mind I 
must take warning betimes, and avoid their 
temptations to adipose deposit. I prefer to 
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row upwards : the Frau prows sideways, 
k-tter get my throat cut by an American 
.k'sporado, in my pursuit of romance, than 
ttle down 011 a rock like a placid I'nt oyster. 

; am not by nature sessile. , 

Adventures are to the adventurous. They 
.hound on everjj side ; hut only the chosen 
:iw have the courage to embrace them. And 
:bey wHl not? come to you : you must go out 
1 ) seeklhcm. Ther^ they meet you half-way, 
nd rush intc\y-£i}r anW, for they know their 
: 1 ue lovers, There'were eight I [lighted Kraus 
,l*lhe Home for ],ost"Trk i aH and I could 
1 . II by simple inspection that they had not 
mu I an average of half an adventure per life 
:ime Ijchvucn them. They sat and knitted 
-nil, like Awful Kxamples* 

If 1 had declined to mfcet Mr Hitchcock , 
.u Kraunheim, I know not what changes it 
might have induced in my life. T might 
now lie knitting. But I wt.nl boldly forth, 
on a voyage of exploration, prepared to 
accept aught that fate held in store for me. 

As Mr. Hitchcock had assured me there 
was money in his offer, I felt justified in 
qjeeulaling. I expended another three marks 
no the hire of a bicycle, though I ran the 
risk thereby of going perhaps without 
Monday's dinner. That showed my vnra- 
non. The Blighted Fra us, I felt sure, would, 
have clung to their dinner at all hazards. 

When I arrived at Kraunheim, I found my 
alert American punctually there before me. 
Me raised his crush hat with awkward polite 
ness. L * I could see he was little accustomed 
to ladies* society. Then he jointed to a 
“lose rah in which he had reached the 
village, 

“ Kve goy it inside,” he whispered, in a 
confidential tone. “ I couldn't let 'em 
ketch sight of it. You sce r there's dollars 
in it.”* 

u What have you got inside?” I asked, 
Mispiciously, drawing back. 1 don’t know 
why, but the word “ it ” somehow suggested 
;< corpse ; T began to grow frightened. 

11 Why* the wheel* of course/’ he answered. 

‘ Ain't you come here to ride it ?” 

41 Oh, the wheel ? " I echoed, vaguely, pro* 
tending to look wise; but unaware, as yet, 
that that word was the accepted American¬ 
ism for a cycle. “And I have come to 
ride it?” ( 

Why, certainly,” lie replied, jerking his 
bund towards the cab. “ But we mustn't 
Mart right here. This thing has got to be 
kept dark, don’t you see, till the last day.” 

Till the last day] That was ominous. It 
sounded like monomania. So ghostly and 


elusive! *\ lagan to suspect my American 
ally ot being a dangerous madman. 

“ Jest you wheel away a hit up the hill,” 
lie went on, “out o’ sight ul the folks, and 
l p |] fetch her along to you,” 

“Her?'’I cried. "Who?’ for ific man 
bewildered me. 

“ Why, llie wheel, miss ! Ytw understand 1 
This is business, you bet ! And'you're jest 
the right woman ! n 

lie motioned me.on. Urged by a sort of 
spell, I remounted my machine and rode out 
of the village. He followed; on the hovsent 
of his cab r Then, when we had left the 
world well behind. nnTl stood among the 
sim-sinitti n boles of tin: pine lives, he opened 
the door mysteriously, ami produced from the 
vehicle a very odd-looking bicycle. 

It was clumsy to look al. Jr differed im¬ 
mensely, in many particulars, from anv 
machine I had vet seen or ridden. 

The strenuous American kindled ft for a 
moment with his hand, as if it were a |>et 
child. Then he mounted nimbly. I’ride 
shone in his eye. 1 saw in a second was 
a fond inventor. 

He rode a few yards on. Next, he turned 
to me eagerly. "'This machine/' he said, in 
an impressive voiiv, "/V propelled /y an 
eccentric.” Fike all his eountrvinen, he laid 
most stress on uuaetvnted syllables. 

“Oil, l knew you were an eccentric," I 
said, ** the moment I set eyes ujmn you.” 

lie surveyed me gravely. 11 You mis¬ 
understand me, miss/ 1 he corrected. if IV/ittt 
I say an eccentric, I mean, a crank.” 

* £ They are much the saint; thing/' 1 I 
answered, briskly. “Though • 1 confess 
I would hardly have applied so rude a word 
as mink to you.” 

He looked me over suspiciously,,as if I 
were trying to make game of him, but my 
face was sj ihinx like. St 1 he hrtmght the 
machine a yard or two r nearer, and explained 
its construction to me. Me was quite right ' 
it was driven by a crunk. It had no chain, 
but was moved by a pedal, working narrowly 
lip and down, and attached to a rigid bar, 
which impelled the wheels by means of an 
eccentric. * * 

Besides this, it had a curious dcvh'u for 
altering the gearing automatically while one 
rode, so as to enable one 10 adapt it to the 
varying slope in mounting hills. This part 
of the mechanism he explained to me elabor¬ 
ately. There was a gauge in front which 
allowed* one to sight the steepness of the sldpe 
by mere inspection ; and according as the 
gauge marked one, two, three, or four, as its 
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gradient on the scale, the rider pressed a 
button on the handle-bar with his left hand 
once, twice, thrice, or four times, so that the 
gearing adapted itself without an effort to 
the rise in the surface, besides, there were 
devices for rigidity and compensation. 
Altogether, it was a most apt and ingenious 
piece of mechanism, I did not wonder he 
was proud of it. 

11 Get up and ride, miss,” he said, in a 
persuasive voice. 

I did as I was hid. To my immense 
surprise, I ran U[*the steep hill as smoothly 
and easily as if it 

were a perfectly-laid ' 
level 

“Goes nicely, 
doesn’t she ?” Mr, 

Hitchcock mur¬ 
mured, rubbing his 
hands. 

^ livadtifully/* I 
answered. “ One 
could ride such a 
jnachinp up Mont 
Blanc, I should 
fancy." 

He stroked his 
chin with nervous 
fingers, “It ought 
to knock 'em," he 
said, in an eager 
voice “ It’s geared 
to run up most any¬ 
thing in creation," 

“How steep?" 

(l One foot in 
lhr<e." 

“ That's good,” 

“ Yes. It’ll climb 
Mount /Washing¬ 
ton," 

II IV hat do you 
call it?" I asked. 

He looked me 
over with close 
scrutiny. 

“ In Amurrica/’ 
he said, slowly, “ we call it the Great Maui ton, 
because*it kin <fa pretty well what it chooses ; 
but in Europe, I am thinking of calling it 
the Martifi Conway or the Why in per, nr 
something like that." 

41 Why so?" 

“Well, because it*s a famous mountain 
climber.*’ 

“d see" I said “With such a mathine, 
oil'll put a notice on the Matterhorn, ‘ This 
ill is dangerous to cyclists/” 


He laughed low to himself, and rubbed 
his bands again, “You’ll do, miss," he said, 
“You’re the right sort, you are. The 
moment 1 seen you, I thought wc two could 
do a trade g together. Benefits me; benefits 
you. A mulual advantage. Reciprocity is 
the soul of business. You hcv some go in 
you, you hcv. There’s monby in your feet. 
You’ll give these Meinherrs fits. ^Yok’II lake 
the clear starch out of llujm,” * 

“I fail to catch on*" I ans^erpd, speaking 
his own dialect to humour him. 

“ Oil, you’ll get there all the same/ 1 he 
replied, Stroking his 
machine meanwhile. 
“ It was a squirrel, 
it was 3 ” {He pro¬ 
nounced it j qnirL ) 
“ It *ud run up a 
tree ef it wanted, 
wouldn’t it?” He 
was talking to it now 
ns if it were a dog 
or a baby. “ There, 
there, it mustn’t 
kick; it was a frisky 
little thing! Jest you 
step up on it, miss, 
anti have a go at 
that there moun¬ 
tain." 

I stepped up and 
had a “go," The 
machine bounded 
forward like an frgile 
greyhound. You had 
but to touch it, and 
it ran of itself. Never 
had 1 ridden so vi¬ 
vacious, so animated 
a cycle. I returned to 
him, sailing, with the 
gradient reversed. 
The Manitou glided 
smoothly, as on a 
gentle slope, without 
life need foy \ jack- 
pedalling, 

“ It suns ■ ” he remarked, with enthusiasm. 

“Balloons are at a discount beside it/’ I 
answered. 

“Now you want to know about this busi¬ 
ness, I guess," he went on. “You want to 
know jest where the reciprocity comes in, 
anyhow?” . , 

“I am ready to hear you expound,” I 
admitted, smiling. 

“ Oh, it ain’t all on one side," he continued, 
eyeing his machine at an angle with parental 
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: fiection, “ Vm agoing to make your fortune 
■ight here. You shall ride her for me on the 
ist day ; and ef you pull this thing off, don't 
\ou be scared that I won’t treat you hand- 
nme.” , 

^ If you were a little more succinct,” I 
said, gravely, “ wc should get forrader 
raster. " 

“ Perhaps'you wonder," lie put in, “that 
with mAiey on it lik| this, 1 should intrust the 
job into the t hands of A female/’ I winced, 
Init was silent. ' *\Vell, it's like this, don't 
vow see: ef a femaleVihs, it makes success 
[ill the more'striking and conspicuous* The 
world to-day is ruled b? adverf/sfmem." 

1 could stand it no longer* “ Mr* Hitch¬ 
cock," I said, with dignity, “I haven't the 
remotest idea what on edrth you are talking, 
about*” 

I le gazed at me with surprise. “ What ? ” 
he exclaimed, at last* “And you kin cycle 
like that! Not know what all the cycling 
world is mad about! Why, you don’t mean 
to tell me you're not a professional ?" 

I enlightened him at once as to my position 
in society, which was resjjeclablc, if not 
lucrative. His face fell somewhat. “High- 
toned, eh ? Still, you'd run ail the same, 
wouldn't you ? ” he inquired. 

“Run for what?” 1 asked, innocently* 

“ Parliament ? The Residency ? The 
Frankfort Town Council?” 

He had difficulty in fathoming the dtqtths 
of my ignorance. But by degrees 1 undo-' 
stood" him. It seemed that the German 
Imperial and Prussian Royal Governments 
had offered a Kaiseriy and Kingly prize 
for the best military bicycle; the course to 
lie run over the Taunus, from Frankfort 
to Limburg; the winning machine to get 
the equivalent of a thousand pounds; each 
firm to supply its own make and rider* 'llie 
“last"day" was Saturday next; and the 
Great Manitou was the dark horse of the 
contest. 

Then all was clear as day to me* Mr. 
Cyrus W- Hitchtock 'was keeping his 
machine a profound secret; he wanted a 
woman to ride it, so that his triumph might 
be the more complete; and the moment he 
saw me pedal up the hill, in trying to avoid 
him, he recognised at once that I was that 
woman, ( 

I recognised it too. "Twas a pre-ordained 
harmony* After two or three trials, I felt 
that the Manitou was built for me, and 1 was 
built for the Manitou* \tfe ran together like 
parts of one mechanism. I was always famed 
for my circular ankle-action; anJ in this 


new macAiue, ankle-action was everything. 
Strength of limb counted for naught; what 
told was the power of “ c la wing up again a 
promptly* I possess that power: I have 
prehistoric feet: my remote progenitors 
must certainly have been tree - haunting 
monkeys. 

We arranged terms then and there. 

“ You accept ? ” > 

“Implicitly.” 

If I pulled off the race, I was to have fifty 
pounds. If 1 didn't, I was to have five. “ It 
ain't only your skill, you sec^ 3 Mr* Hitchcock 
said, with Trank commercialism. “It's your 
personal attractiveness a& well that l go upon. 
That’s an element to consider in business 
relations." * 

“My face is my fortune/' I answered, 
gravely. He nodded acquiescence. 

Till Saturday, then, I was free. Mean¬ 
while, I trained, and practised quietly with 
the Manitou, in sequestered parts 'of the 
hills. J also took s]*IIs, turn atKuit, at the 
Sudd Institute. I like to intersperse 
culture and athletics. 1 know southing 
about athletics, and hop; in lime to acquire 
a lasle for culture. Tis expected of a Girton 
girl, though my own accomplishments run 
rather towards rowing, puming, bicycling. 

On Saturday, I confess, I rose with great 
misgivings, I was not a professional; and 
to find oneself practically backed for a 
thousand pounds in a ran; against men is a 
trifle disquieting. Still, having once put my 
hand to the [dough, I fell I was bound to 
pull it through somehow. I dressed my hair 
neatly, in a very tight coil. 1 ate a light 
breakfast, eschewing the fried sausages which 
the Blighted Kraus pressed upon my notice, 
and satisfying myself with a gently-boiled egg 
and some toast and coffee, I alwa^ found 
I rowed l>est at Cambridge orf the lightest 
diet: in my opinion, the raw beef rtgime is ft 
serious error in training* 

At a minute or two before eleven I turned 
at tlic Schiller Pint* in my short serge 
dress and cycling jacket. The great square 
was thronged with spectators to see us start, 
the police made a lane through their midst 
for the riders. My backer [fed advised me 
to come to the post as late as possible, “ For 
I have entered your name/' he said 1 , “simply 
as Jxiis Cayley*' These peutschers doirt 
think but what you're a m£n and a brother. 
But I am apprehensive of con-tingenckft 
When you put in a show they’ll try to raise 
objections to you. on the ground of ybur 
being a female. There won't be much 
though, and I ‘shall rush the objections. 
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Once they let you run and wilt, it don't 
matter to me whether I get the twenty 
thousand marks or not* It's the advertise¬ 
ment that tells. Jest you mark my words, 
miss, and don’t you make no mistake about 
it—the'world today is governed by advertise¬ 
ment.” 

So T turned up at the last moment, and 
cast'a timid glance at my competitors. They 
were all men, oF course, and two of them 
were German officers in a sort of undress 
cycling uniform.* They eyed me super¬ 
ciliously. One of them went up and spoke 
to the Herr Over-Superintendent who had 
charge of the cotllesr. I understood him to 
be lodging an objection against a mere 
woman taking part in the race- The Herr 
Over-Superintendent, a bulky official, came 
up beside mo and perpended visibly. He 
bent his big brows to it. Twas appalling to 
observe the measurable amount of Teutonic 
cerebration going on under cover 1 of his 
round, green glasses. He was perpending 
for some minutes. Time was almost up. 
.Then Jie turned to Mr, Hitchcock, having 
finally made tip his colossal mind, and 
murmured, rudely, “ The woman cannot 
compete.” 

“Why not?” 1 inquired, in my very 
sweetest German, with an angelic smile, 
though my heart trembled. 

“ Waruni nicht ? Because the word 
1 rider J in the Kaiserly anti Kingly for-this- 
ctmtest-provided decree is distinctly in the 
masculine gentler stated.” 

“ Pardon me, Herr Over-Superintendent,* 
I replied, pulling out a copy of Law 97 on 
}b< k subject, .with which I had duly provided 
myself, “ if you will to Section 45 of the 
Bicycles-Circulation-Kegulaiion-Act your at 
tention turn, you will find it therein expressly 
enacted that unless any clause be anywhere 
to the contrary inserted, the word 4 rider/ in 
the masculine gender put, shall here the word 
‘rideress’ in the feminine to embrace be 
considered.” 

For, anticipating this objection, i had 
taken the precaution Ip look the legal 
question up beforehand. 

“ That is truft,” the Herr Over-Superinten¬ 
dent observed, in a musing voice, gazing 
down at ^ne with relenting eyes, “The 
masculine habitually embraces the feminine,” 
And he brought ^ns massive intellect to bear 
upon the problem once more with prodigious 
concentration. 

K seized my opportunity. “ Let mfi start, 
at least,” I urged, holding out:th£ Act. “ If 
I win, you can the matter more fully with the 


Kaiserly and Kingly Governments hereaftii 
argue out.” 

“I guess this will be an international 
affair,” Mr. Hitchcock remarked, well pleased 
“ It would be a first-rate advertisement fui 
the Great Manitou ef England and German v 
were to make the question into a emus hiii. 
The United States could look on, and pocket 
the chestnuts.” * * 1 

“Two minutes to go,” the official starter 
with the watch callecf out v , 

“Fall in, then, Fraulem- naiglanderin/’ the 
Herr Over-Superintendent observed, without 
prejudice, waving me into line. He pinned 
a badge with a large number, 7, on my dress. 
“ The Kaiserly and Kingly Governments shall 
on the affair of the starting's legality here¬ 
after on my report more^at leisure pass 
judgment.” 

The lieutenant in undress uniform drew 
Ixick a little. 

“Oh, if this is to be woman's play/' he 
muttered, “ then can a Prussian officer him¬ 
self by competing not into contempt bring.” 

1 dropped a little curtsy. “If the llcrr 
Lieutenant is aFraid even to enter against an 

English woman-” I said, smiling, 

lie came up to the scratch sullenly. “ One 
minute to go !” called out the starter. 

* We were all 011 the alert. There was a 
pause; & deep breath. 1 was horribly 
frightened, but I tried to look calm. Then 
sharp and quick came the one word “Go I ” 
And like arrows from a bow, off we all 
started. * 

1 had ridden over the whole course the 
day but one before* 011 a mountain pony, with 
an observant eye and my sedulous American 
—rising at five o'clock, so as not to excite 
undue attention; and I therefore knew 
beforehand the exact route we were to follow ; 
but I confess when 1 saw the Prussian 
lieutenant and one of my other competitors 
dash forward at a pace that simply astonished 
me, that fifty pounds seemed to melt away in 
the dim abyss*of the Kwigkeit. I gave np 
a 1 !! for lost, I could nevef make the.nmning 
against such practised cyclists. 

However, we nil turned out into the open 
road which leads across the plain and down 
the Main valley, in the direction of Mayence. 
Por the first ten' miles or so, it is a dusty 
level. The surface is perfect; but 'twas a 
blinding white thread. As I toiled along it, 
that broiling June day, 1 could, hear the 
voice of my backer^ who followedk on horse¬ 
back, exhorting me in loud tones,, “ Don't 
scorch, miss; don't scorch ; never mind ef 
you lose sight of 'em. Keep your wind; 
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that’s the point- The wind, the wind's every¬ 
thing. Let ’em beat yon on the level - you’ll 
catch 'em up fast enough when you get on 
the Taumis ! ” 

But in spite of his encouragement I 
almost lost heart as I saw one after another 
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waves bn my face from the road below; in 
the thin white dust, the accusing tracks of six 
wheels confronted me. Still I kept on fol¬ 
lowing them, till I readied the town of 
Hoe list- nine miles from Frankfort, Soldiers 
along the route were timing us at intervals 
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of my opponents* backs disappear in the 
distance, till at last 1 was left toiling along 
the kirn white road alone, in a shower-bath 
of sunlight, with just a dense cloud .of dust 
rising grey far ahead of me. My head swam* 
It repented me of my boldness* 

•I'hen the riders on horseback began to 
grumble ; for by police regulation they were 
not allowed to pass the hindmost of the 
cyclists; and they were kept back by my 
presence from following up their special 
champions. *' Give it up, Fraulcin, give it 
up!"'they cried. “YouVe beaten. Let us 
pass and get forward.” But at the selfsame 
moment, t heard the shrill voice of iny 
American friend whooping aloud across the 
din, “Don’t you do rfOthing of the sort, 
miss [ You slick to it, and keep your wind! 
It’s the wind that wins! Them Germans 
won’t be worth a cent on the high slopes, 
anyway! Jl 

Encouraged by his vfcice, I worked steadily 
on, neither scorching nor relaxing, but main¬ 
taining an even pace at my natural pitch 
under the broiling sunshine. Heat nose in 
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with chronometers, and noting our numbers. 
As I rattled over ihe paved High Street, I 
called aloud to one of them: “How far 
ahead the last man ? * 

lie shouted kick, good-humouredly: u Four 
minutes, Friuilem/’ 

Again 1 lost heart. Then f tpounlcd a slight 
slope, and fell how easily the Manitou moved 
up the gradient From its summit I could 
note a long grey cloud of dust rolling steadily 
onward down the hill towards HaUershcim, 

I coasted down, with my feet up, and a 
slight breeze just cooling me. Mr* Hitchcock, 
behind, called out,, full throated, from hrs 
seat, 11 No hurry 3 No flurry J lake your time! 
'lake —your—lime, miss !’* 

Over the bridge at Hattcrshcim you turn 
to the right abruptly, and begin to mount by 
the side of a pretty tilde Stream, the Schwarz 
kadi, which runs brawling over rocks down 
the Taunus from Jippstein. By this time the 
excitement had somewhat cooled dowtn for 
the moment; I was getting reconciled to be 
beaten on the level, and began to realize that 
my chances would be best as we approached 
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the steepest bits of the mountain road about 
Niederhausen. So I positively plucked up 
heart to look about me and enjoy the 
scenery* With hair flying behind—that 
coil had flayed me false -1 swept through 
Hofheim, a pleasant little village at the 
m outh of a gra ssy va 11 ey i ncl osed by 
wooded slopes, the Schwarzbach making cool 
music in the glen below as I mounted beside 
it Clambering larches, like huge cande¬ 
labra, stood out on the ridge, silhouetted 
against the skyline. 

11 How far ahead the last man?" I cried 
to the recording soldier. He answered me 
back, “Two minutes, Friuilem.” 

I was gaining on them; I was gaining! 
I thundered across the Schwarzbach, by half- 
a-dozen clamorous 
little iron bridges, 
making easy time 
now, and jvith my 
feet working as if 
they were them¬ 
selves an integral 
phrt of the machi¬ 
nery. Up, up, up; 
it looked-a vertical 
ascent: the Mani- 
ton glided well in 
Its oil-bath at its 
half-way gearing. 

I rode for dear 
life. At sixteen 
miles, Lorsbach ; 
at eighteen, Epp- 
steim; the road 
still rising. u How 
far ahead the last 
man ? ” “Just 
round the corner, 

Frfuilpin!* 

I put on a little 
steam- Sure 
enough, round 
the corner I caught sight of his luck. With a 
spurt, 1 passed him a dust covered soul, very 
hot and uncoin form hie. fie had not kept 

his wind; I Hew past hint like a whirlwind. 
Hut, oh, * how sultry hot in that swelter¬ 
ing, close valley ! A pretty little town, Epp- 
' stein, with its mediaeval castle perched high 
on a craggy rock. I owed it some gratitude, 
I felt, as I left it Behind, for *twas here that 
I came up with the tail-end (if my opponents. 

. That one victory cheered me. So far, our 
■route 4iacL lain along the well-made but dhsty 
high road in the steaming valley;: at Nieder- 
\Josbach, two miles on, we quitted the road 
abruptly, by the course marked out for us, 


and turned up a mountain path, only wide 
enough for two cycles abreast—a path that 
clambered towards the higher slopes of the 
Tamms. That was arranged on purpose— 
for this was* no fair-weather show —‘but a 
practical trial for military bicycles, under the 
conditions they might meet with in actual 
warfare. It was rugged riding: bjack walls 
of pine rose steep on either hand y the 
ground was uncertain*, Our path mounted 
sharply from the first; the stj: rJ 'pcr \h& better, 
lty the time I had v?*v:hed Ober-Josbach,^ 
nestling high among larch-woods, T had 
distanced all hut two of my opponents. It 
was cooler now, loo. As I jKissed the hamlet 
my cry altered. 

“ How far ahead the first man?” 


“ Two minutes,. Fraulein,” 

*' A civilian ? ” * 1 

“ Mo, no ; a Prussian officer.” 

The Herr Lieutenant led, then. For Old 
England's sake, I felt I must beat him. 

The steejiest slope of all lay in the next 
two miles. If I were going to win I must 
pass these two there, for my advantage lay 
all in the climb; if it came to coasting, the 
men's mere weight scored a point.i*i their 
favour, Hump, crash^ jolt i I pedalled away 
like a machine: the Manitou sobbed.; my 
ankles flew round so that I scarcely felt 
them* Hut the road was rough and scarred 
with waterways—ruts turned by rain to 
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ninrtels* At half a mile, after a desperate 
druggie among sand and pebbles, I passed 
ihe second man ; just ahead, the Prussian 
officer looked round and saw me. “ Thunder- 
weather 1 you there, Engliinderin he cried, 
darling me a look of unchivalrous dislike, 
sue!* as only yeur sentimental Herman can 
rast bt a w^mimi. 

“ Yct>, I am here, behind you, Herr 


Prom that moment, save for the rihk cf side¬ 
slips, ’twas easy running—just an undulating 
line with occasional ups and downs; but I 
saw no more of my pursuers till, twenty-two 
kilometres further on, I rattled on the*cobble- 
paved causeway into Limburg. 1 had covered 
the forty-six miles in quick time for a moun¬ 
tain climb. As I crossed die fridge over 
the I*ahn, to my immense surprise, Mr. 
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Lieutenant,” I answered, putting on a spurt; 
14 and I hope next to be before you.” 

Hi answered not a word, but w-orked his 
hardest, So did I. He bent forward : I sat 
erect on my Manitou, pulling hard at my 
handles- Now t , my front wheel was upon 
him. Jt reached his •pedal. We wert 
abreast. He had a narrow thread of solid 
path, and he forced me into a runnel. Still 
I gained. He swerved : I think he tried to 
foul me. But the slope was too steep; his 
attempt recoiled on himsellf; he ran against 
the rock at the side and almpst overbalanced. 
That second lost him. I waved my hand as 
I sailed ahead. “ Hood morning," I cried, 
gaily- “Sec you again at Limburg 1 " 

From the top of the sloj>e I put my feet 
up and flew down into ldstein. A thunder¬ 
shower burst: 1 was glad of the cool of it. 
It laid the dust, I regained the high road* 


Hitchcock waved his arms, all excitement, to 
greet me. He had taken the train on from 
Kppstcin, it seemed, and got there before 
me. As I dismounted at the Cathedral, 
which was our appointed end, and gave my 
badge to the soldier, lie rushed up and shook 
my hand. ** Fifty pounds ] M he cried. u Fifty 
pounds t How’s that for the great Anglo- 
Saxon race ! And hoofuy for the Manitou ! ” 
The second man, the civilian, rode in, wet 
and draggled, forty seconds Ja ter. As for the 
Herr Lieutenant, a disappointed mlln, he fell 
out by the way, alleging, a puncture. I 
believe he was ashamed to admit the fact that 
he had been beaten in open fight by the 
objurgated Englander in. 

So the end of it was, I was now a womaiT of 
means, with fifty pounds of my own to my credit 
I lunched with my backer royally at the 
best inn in Limburg. 



A Fat Men's Club . 

(The “Cent Kilos. ”J 
By (). Megan and D. Bril. 


ft once knew a fat man of 
41 stout 1 . When he retired 
on ail immodest competency 
from the show business he 
bought an uproarious hostelry 
in Old Street, St, Luke’s, and 
had the ]mLition hi:tween the bar and the 
private room cut away, for obvious com¬ 
mercial reasons* We used to*sit with him 
o’ nights listening to ins weird stories of 
adventure. They all turned on his own 
excess of avoirdupois. Chico lie went to 
Coventry to see a cycle race, but as he was 
going up to bed at the inn he fell through 
the staircase and partially wrecked the House. 
Then he sued the 1 a n d 1 ord for d a in a gv s. 
There you see the element of commerce. 
After ul the French must be right wc are a 
nation of shop¬ 
keepers. Ctms- 
pitez its Anglaisi 
that is the cor¬ 
rect Gallic note. 

French m o n, 
now blessed or 
cursed with a 
superabundance 
of adipose tissue, 
o aurally turn 
1 wards - the 
notion of a club. 

Beggars’ clubs 
already exist on 
Montmartre ; 
why not a special 
cercle for fat 
men? Ads ii 
owettt however, 

" But,” says the 
jesting Briton, 

“what is a jlit 
man?” and 
quick cctfties the 
answer, “One of 
at least a hun¬ 
dred kilos” no 
less. Members 
there may be, 
compared with 
whom the 
nimble “cent 
kilos” is but as 


water unto wine, but a man of less tMin the 
minimum is not to be tolerated. C^nt kilos 
represents, roughly sjicakmg,-! 5£t. 

During a recent visit ed Baris, we passed 
down the Boulevard'Voltaire, seated on the 
top of a tram, and noticed a cafe,'just opposite 
the St, Ambroise Church, with a huge red 
sign, bearing in white letters the inscription 
“ Sri’xi Sthiai dc hi Saddle dcs 100 Kilos tit 
Paris ” staring vis in' the face* Still, a very few 
solid grains of doubt remained, a little dis¬ 
jointed, until a day or two later, when paying 
a visit to an old bookseller friend on the 
Boulevards, who is a perfect encyclopaedia in 
himself, we were fortunate enough to be 
introduced to a fellow customer, a very stout 
gentleman, who turned out to lie M. Vivian, 
the secretary of the " Fat Men's Club,” and 
our incredulity, 
at least as far as 
this subject was 
concerned, was 
cured. 

1 low eagerly 
we scanned the 
heroic propor¬ 
tions of this 
worthy official ! 
and how breath¬ 
lessly we ijues- 
tio 11 ed him! 
receiving but 
curt, monosylla¬ 
bic replies, for 
our no w a c - 
quaintance evi¬ 
dently thought 
we were perpe¬ 
trating a joke at 
his expense. 
Total annihila¬ 
tion might have 
been our fate, 
had not the 
bookseller has¬ 
tened to explain 
that* Hie too- 
curib.Uft querists ' 
represented a 
well-known Eng¬ 
lish magazine, 
whereupon we 
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were courteously invited to? the dub on the 
following evening, when important discus¬ 
sions relating to the rules of the society were 
to take place. 

We kept the appointment, add found our- 
jplves in a narrow, low tooth, where we 
listened to •hide our meagre frames in an 
oiWure ^corner. Several of the members 
h;ur already arrived, among whom were the 
honorary presiding* M. Ftdu:, who scales 
dose uptin 27SL; his frank, dean-shaven 
face was inspiring, but his handshakes were 
operations to be remembered by the average 
mortal. As his portrait shows, he is cast in 
an heroic mould- no deformity, nothing 
repulsive; simply a man good-natured and 
healthy, wilp a 
physique that 
distinguishes him 
above his fellows, 

We wondered 
how he con hi 
possibly “pre- 
side ” over any¬ 
thing without 
killing it. 

Nest to him 
sat the actual 
president, M, 
berthoud - - like 
his colleague, a 
wine - merchant ; 
on the left he was 
simported by the 
treasurer, who, 
on a very exten¬ 
sive scale, resem¬ 
bled a Piccadilly 
masher \ his 
glossy top ■ hat 
was a revelation 
in^ieud-gear, and 
it might have 
been used for 
the storage of 
goods. 

With interest, not unmingled with anxiety, 
we watched the gradual assembling of the 
members and their safe seating. A bell, 
rung by the chairman, .announces that the 
meeting is about to begin; the hum of voices 
ceases, and the chairs creak ominously, as 
each member endeavours to fix his attention 
upon the proved mgs. No wonder the pro¬ 
ceedings nearly broke down once or twice. 

Our wandering thoughts are recalled when 
the secretary stands up to read the articles of 
this strange society, Les Cents Kilos de Paris, 
founded in 1896, and which, we learn, has 
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three special objects : t. The establishmAt 
of amicable relationship l>etwecn the membejs. 
2, l'o organize, on certain occasions, excur¬ 
sions 011 steam-rollers, and banquets, etc. 
(Here the secretary is interrupted 4 iy one of 
the burliest members, who, with an apprecia^ 
tive laugh, shouts out, “Certainly we must 
amuse ourselves in the best possible way.” 
The secretary, with a withering look at 
the offender, proceeds*) 3. To create a 
centre of support (surely a matter for an 
engineer) and (if brotherhood to members 
of similar societies visiting l’aris. 

In case of the death of one of the members, 
the secretary can summon each member to 
assist at ^he funeral, and a wreath is to l>e 
provided at the 
expense of the 
club, bearing 
the inscription, 
“ Lts Cents Kihs 
de Paris'* Here 
our burly friend 
again iji heart} : 
“ ts everybody to 
attend ? What 
are to be the 
dimensions of 
the wreath? T 'and 
“ What the fine,” 
shouts another, 
“ for non attend- 
ance?” This 
cheerful subject 
starts an ani¬ 
mated discus¬ 
sion, which lasts 
for half an hour, 
the general 
opiniqji evidently 
being thst no 
fines are neces¬ 
sary, as theirs was 
a gathering of fans 
vwanfs, and not 
of shareholders. 
“Divide, divide!” is soon heard, and a 
proposition is made that the voting shall be 
done as in the Chamber, viz., ‘by each 
member rising from his seat^ this, how¬ 
ever, is at once vetoed, as it would be both 
difficult and dangerous. . At last the matter 
is satisfactorily settled, and the next business 
on the agenda is dealt with. 

r yie first and most important qualification 
of a would-be member is weight, which 
must be not less than 100 kilos. Here a 
kindly amendment was suggested: “That if 
any member lost weight from any cause^ he 
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should not ho expelled at once, but a little 
time accorded him to regain his proper 
proportions/ 1 Ho might even Ik; fattened 
up on “ Thorley ” lor a reasonable period. 

The only other qualifications necessary to 
insure entrance to this club arc : to bo a son 
of Fiuncc, anti a [Kiymcnt of a modest entrance 
fee f :tfr., wjth jm annual subscription of 
24fi. p payable monthly, Unc rule is rigidly 
enforced, and that is, the exclusion of ah 
discussions on religious and political subjects. 
In short, no “heavy" subjects were admitted 
save the members themselves* This wise 
order not only preserves harm my, hut also 
the physical well-being or the members, 
excitement of any kind not being conducive 
to obesity. 

“By what means are the members to 
recognise each other?” was one important 
questionthe 'answer seemed obvious 
enough, but the suggestions were many, and 
provoked considerable hilarity. It was, how¬ 
ever, finally decided that every member 
should wear a large jxuiama hat, carry an 
-exceptionally heavy stick in the hand, and 
have a badge in the button hole with 14 100 
Kilo?” inscribed on it in gold letters* the 
same inscription also to decorate the front of 
the hat 

While these discussions were pending) and 


occasionally reaching stages that were un¬ 
interesting to mere onlookers, M, Fechc, the 
founder of the society, explained to us how 
it came into existence. 

“ All round us,” he said, “there were plenty 
of athletic and sporting clubs being formed, 
hut, as you may imagine, we were not con¬ 
sidered eligible as mcmlicrs ; indeed, we were 
looked iiipon ns pariahs. A 100 Kilos Club 
was then started, not hi Paris, but at tit. 
l>enis, and it was not until after many dis¬ 
cussions between the members of Pdfis 
proper and their suburban colleagues, that I 
succeeded in railing into life this Paris 
organization, and here we are,” he concluded, 
with a proud wave of the hand, as he glanced 
mifhd the crowded rowiu and at. the beaming 
faces and portly forms of the members. 

We passed a very pleasant evening, sedng 
more than being seen, for wc were but 
Liiipuliaivs in die country of the Hrobdingnags. 

The cordial adieux of our entertainers will 
not soon be forgotten; our hands still ache 
when we recall departing. 

between ourselves, if we started, a fat 
men s dub in this country wc cuulcl. knock 
the French institution into fits. We’ve gdt 
the means and we’ve got the men. And we’d 
make it pay; we can't help it. Eventually 
it might be turned into a company, when the 
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leaner kine might be weeded out on the well- 
known biological principle of the “survival 
() f the fattest.” 

We had yet one wish ungratified- that 
was, an opportunity of studying the fat men 
in iheir home circles; to find out if their 
wi\\f and families were moulded on the 
sauimibcrnj lines, ami also if their furniture 
was injured. 

Our kind I1011, president j>os$ibty divined 
tmr wishes, Hn'd cordially invited us to break¬ 
fast at his establishment, in the Rue St* 
Mnur, not 4 ar from l,a Roquette, bn the 
following morning, at 13*30. 

Needless to say, we went, and found our 
weighty host moving nimbly among his 
customers, and liberally joining them in their 
libaLions. Too liberally, we thought, as we* 
noticed, from lime to time, several angry 
glances shot at him by the lady behind the 
counter, which convinced us that here was 
I lie better half of our president, and, although 
she was thin, and not possessed or a quarter 
of her husband's weight, it did not require 
much perception to come to the conclusion 
that she was indisputably the Monsieur k 
President of the home. Such is woman's 
.power! And how impossible it is for men, 
even those who are modern Samsons, to 
oppose it ! 

Our host was just then called away by his 


personage, site did not think much of the 
society. People,' 1 *he said, with a little side 
glance at us, “make too much fuss of them. 
After all, they are only respectable merchants* 1 * 
Then came the real grievance: “Imitations 
are showered upon them from alt sides, and 
we, their hard-working wives, who are 
certainly to a great extent rcs| fusible for 
their good health, are never for a moment 
taken into consideration. Kor instance," 
she added, “the other night (he whole dub 
was invited to attend the ii\\i tk rOpl-m-iA 
course, not with their wives ! ” the toss of the 
head which accompanied this remark spoke 
volumes, 14 l v or my part,” she went on to 
say, l£ I he«7jriily pity the poor girls whom 
they select as their partners in a VtiiseP So 
did we, but for di Here lit reasons. 11 And J 
feel quite sure/' said madanie, “that no 
halkkuse would carry my husband away*” 
Dejetmer was announced, and we shtdown 
to a multitude of good things, although it 
was the usual l/reucli meal, nothing sub¬ 
stantial enough to account for the %> uxtra- 
ord i n a ry bulk of our fr ie n< l, we t ho u gh t* 
Nor did his appetite for food seem par¬ 
ticularly sharp, but the same could not be 
said about the liquid. Ilottle after bottle 
of Piccolo anti 1 Bordeaux vanished with 
astonishing rapidity ; but we will not betray 
hospitality by staling lmw many* 



son, a little mite oF a fellow; he also ruled 
and turned his huge father round his tiny 
lingers. 

We made use of this opportunity to learn 
madameY views on the cjub in general, and 
its president in particular. Under our com¬ 
plimentary speeches, Madame Vbche thawed 
a little, and said that, “although she was very 
proud of being the wife of such an important 


The conversation naturally centred round 
the roo Kilos Club and its members, and wc 
gathered that the majority of them were wine- 
merchants or representatives, in some way, of 
the wine and spirit trade, although there were 
a few ’architects among them, who helped 
to shore up the, club-room, and a repre¬ 
sentative of Art in the shape of a sculptor. 

Asked alnnU the principal events of the 
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dub history since its foundation, M. beehe 
said : “ Wr mourn the death of one eminent 
member, Ah Murk, a. brewer : and we also 
fuel deeply for another member, Ah Artigue, 
who, to his .shame be it said, has managed 
to lose So kilos in weight. We were very 
proud of him. Now he only weighs 154 
In', s, but is still one of the heaviest members 
ot *.ie dub. 

“ How many excursions have we had ? 
Only one, up to now. We went Lo St. ( loud, 
ar;d hricl a glorious time; we had races I 
will give you a photograph. 1 assure you 
that after the second race tile course was 
like a ploughed field. However, we came 
out in grand form, and were so cheered by 
the spectators that we felt that the military 
regulation, which precludes us from serving 
our fatherland, is a gross injustice," 

(Sruat men eve found these novel dubbites 
- aw f ay from home and from petticoat 
government as we had several opportunities 
of judging. One special instance was con¬ 


vincing, We were anxious to present our 
readers with illustrations of the fat men at 
home. We suggested this to several of the 
members, I ml none seemed particularly to 
crave for the distinction; they inh r civ ngud 
sheepish looks, and limn'd and ha\l in a 
most perplexing way. At last one, bolder 
than the rest, agreed, but in making the 
appointment, insisted upon it being very early, 
“before madame is up, 11 he added, in a 
whisper. W\\ look in the situation at a 
glance, and duly presented ourselves ut the 
hour named ; but, unfortunalcly, w F l ion je very- 
thing was arranged and our sitter posed in 
tile graceful attitude in which the threat 
Napoleon was usually depicted, a vision in a 
vlressing gown bur^t upov us, and in a few 
minutes, but without undue haste, we ivere 
in tile street, and, somehtnv, we felt no more 
interest in photographing fat men in tin 1 
privacy of their homes. We realized that 
there tim places tvhere journalists and photo 
graphers like angels fear to tread. 









The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings. 

* 

Hy I* T. MiiAut: am> Kohi-kt KrsT\ei:. 

V.—TWENTY DEHRKKS. Torn uv Norman t 


HQ T ^nd sultry day towards 
the end of Juno was drawing 
to a dose, I had just finished 
dinner and returned to my 
la bo ra tory h j < :on ti n tie so m o 
spectroscopic work, when 
I Jufrayer, whom I had not seen for more 
than a week, walked. in. Nulicing lhat 1 
was busy, lie took a cigar from a box whifb 
]ay on the table and sank into an easy chair 
without speaking. 

“What is it lo-nighu Norman? ” he a*kcd 
at last, as [ descended from uly stool. l ' Is 
it the Elixir of Life or the ['liilusopLer’s 
Stone?" 

“Neither,” I replied. “ I have received 
some interesting specimens of reduced 
hemoglobin, and am experimenting on 
them. Hy the wav', where have you been 
all this week?” 

“ At Eastbourne. The Ass i/us begin at the 
Old Hailey, as you know, on Thursday, and 
I am conducting ihe defence in the rase of 
the Disney'murder. However, I have not 
ctnjio here to talk shop. I had a small 
adventure at Eastbourne, and have come to 
tell you about it.” 

“More developments?*’ 1 asked, slightly 
startled hy his tone, which was un.usually 
grave. “Come into the garden ; we will have 
coffee there,” 

tt r e went through the open french windows 
and ensconced ourselves in wicker chairs. 

“ Does it ever occur to you,” said I >ufraycr, 
taking his cigar from his mouth as he spoke, 
“that you and l are in personal danger? It 
is absurd to Eul 1 , ourselves into security >by 
suyinicihat such things do not happen in our 
day, but my oi/ly surprise is that Mine. 
Kolurhy has not yet struck a blow at either 
of us. The thought of her haunts me ; she 
lights with almost omnipotent powers, and 
we cannot foresee from what quarter the 
shaft may come.” * 

“You have a reason for saying this?” I 
interrupted, “lias it anything to do with 
your visit to the seaside^ ” 

“'['here is a possibility that it may have 
something lo do with it, but of that 1 am not 
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certain. 1 n all likelihood, Head, there are 
no two men in 1-ondon in such a strange 
position as ours.” 

“It is a self elected one, at any rate,” I 
replied. . 

“True,’’ he answered- “Well, I will tell 
you wlut happened, and the further sequel 
which occurred this evening. 1 had been 
leeling ratlu i done, and as 1 had a few days 
to spare, thought 1 would spend them 
geologizing along the elijfs at Eastbourne, 
On Tuesdav last I went out for whole 
day on a long expedition tinder Ihe cliffs 
inwards Hurling Hap. I was so engrossed in 
my diseoverv of some very curious pieces of 
iron pyrites, for which Lhat part of the coast 
is noted, that T forgot ihe time, and darkness 
set in before 1 turned for home. The tide was 
luckily low, so [ had nothing lo fear. 1 had 
just rounded the point on which the light¬ 
house stands when, Lo my amazement, I 
heard a shrill, clear voice call my name. I 
slopped ami turned round, but at tirsL could 
sen nolhirtg. In a moment, however, I 
observed a figure approaching me iL sprang 
ltghUy I min rock to rock. As it came nearer 
it resolved itself into a hoy, dri ssed in a Jight 
grey suit and cloth cap. 1 was^ just going lo 
address him when In; raised lus hand as if 
in warning, ami said, quickly, in a low voice; 
* Don't return to London slay here -you 
are in danger.’ £ What do you Fncan,? ’ I 
asked. Hi; made no reply, and before T could 
repeal my question bad left mu, and was 
continuing his rapid 1 course toward the pro- 
monloiy. I shouted after him, * Stop ! who 
arc. you? 1 but in another moment: I com¬ 
pletely lost sight of him m the dark shadow 
of the clifls. I ran forward, but not a trace 
of him could I sue. I shouted ; there was 
no answer. I then made up my mind that 
pursuit was useless, and returned lo the 
town.” 

“Have you seen or Ward anything since 
of the mysterious youth?” I asked, 

“Nothing whatever. VVliat do you think 
of his warning? Is It possible that I am 
really in danger? > D Mine, Koluchy mixed 
tip in this affair ?” 
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1 paused Inioiv replying, then I said, 
slowly : 

tl As Madame is \n existence, and as the 
you l11+ whoever he was, hapjHned U> know 
your name, there is just a possibility ihal 
the in [venturi 1 may wear an ugly aspect. 
Two coiirlu'dous may lie arrived at with 

regard to it : line, that this warning was 
intended to keep you at KaMboumc for some 
dangerous - object ; the other, that it was 
:i friendly warning, given for some reason in 
this strange manner ,''* 

44 You arrive precisely at my own views on 
the subject/' replied Dufrayer* 11 1 am not a 
nonius man, and can defend my fife if 
necessary. Hut that small incident Iras stuck 
to me in a curious way. Of course, it is 


t;uite impossible fur 
me to leave town. 
The Disney murder 
trial conies on 
this week, and as 
there are many 
complications it will 
occupy some d^ys; 
but, Head, Irvtfis i 
will, the impression 
of thaf boy’s warn¬ 
ing will" not wear 
off; and now, listen, 
there is * a sc piel. 
See; this came by 
the last post." 

As 1 >ufvayer spoke 
lie i^rew a letter 
from his pocket and 
llnusl it into my 
hands* 

1 took it to the 
window, where, by 
the light of a lamp 
inside the room, I 
read the following 
lines : 

u Meet me inside 
gates, Marble Arch, 
at ten to-night. Do 
not fail. You have 
disregarded my ail 
vice, but I may still 
he able to do some¬ 
thing." * 

“ Your corre¬ 
spondent makes a 
strange 

[ remarked, ns 1 
handed if luck to 
him, * 1 What do 
you mean to doV 1 
11 What would von do in mv place ? " uffkcd 
1 hi flayer, shifting l he ijUestion, He garni 
■ il urn earnestly* and with veiled anxiety ill 
llis face. 

l ake no not in?,'* 1 said' “The letter is 
anonymous, and as likely as not may be a 
irap to had you into danger. 1 do not set' 
anything for k but for you to pursue the men 
tenor of your way* just-as if there were no 
Mine. Kolueliy in the world.” 

It was half-past nine o'clock, the moon 
was rising, and Defrayer's grave face, with 
his dark brows knit, cun fronted mine* After 
a lime he rose. * . 

il l believe you are right/ 1 he said. . “1 
shall disregard that letter as I disregarded the 
warning of the youth on the sands. My 
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unknown correspondent must keep his 
rtndezvmts in vain. I won’t stay any longer 
this evening. I am terribly busy getting up 
my ease for Thursday. < iood-night.'■ 

When he was gone 1 sat out of doors a 
little longer, pondering much ovtr the two 
wrings which he had received, and which 
[ yid thought 
hes> to ipake 

little <Sf to him. ——’- 

It was, as he • * t 

said, impossible 
for him to leave " * ~ ‘ 

town, but all the , 

same I by no ^ 

menus liked the - „■ ^ 

asjXM't of affairs. T ... ^ 

warnings meanly . if . pt’lA 

they were at least TEElS 

significant of i W 

grave danger 1 

i\ , n 

knowing Mrmi, 

b e o n r 

to 

the house, Jl 

felt litth Sin li 

nation to resume I/ra \ I 

my ■experiments B^^^B BjlB ?| 

the laboratory. L 

The night grew jj 

L h un derstorm * ndl 

1 ? e t w e e n 

e 1 e*v e u a ii d ^0 

twelve o’clock i A 

was just prepnr- " 

ing to retire for , - c 

the nitjhl, when * > ■ 

there came a l cmv i-. i. o 

loud ring at my 

front door. The servants had all gone to 
bed. In some surprise, 1 went to open the 
door. A woman in a voluminous cloak and 
old-fashioned bonnet was standing on the 
threshold. The moment’ the door was 
opened, anti before T could say a w ord, she 
had stepped into the hall. 

“ 1 hi n’t keep me out,” She said, in a breath¬ 
less voice; st I am followed, and there is 
danger, Mr. Dufrayer has failed to keep his 




appointment, and 1 was forced to come 
here. I know you, Mr. Head. 1 know 

all about you, and also about Mr. 
htifraver. 1 a t me s|>oak at once, 1 have 
something most important to saw Ho 
get over your astonishment; and close the 
door. I tell you 1 am closely watched.’' 

The figure of 
the jvnnian was 

-,-^ old, but the 

voice was young. 

, Without a word, 

. > I shut the hall 

y ’ y door. As I did 

.-ftg her bonnet and 

dropped her 
F <loak. She now r 

, jf to hums a slighl, 

^ handsome, dull 

eyed gink f I■ i 
skin w of a 
IKK^L. Jm clear olive. and 

KRB^E^^B^H black. 

h ]n 

Our 

\ mil that,’’ 1 said. 

“ Very goof]. 

„,!<,.• v<m may mu l 

l h a L address 
later oik Now, Mr. Head, yim are thinking 
strange things of me, but I am not, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, an adventuress. 

1 am a ladv one in sore, sure straits. I 
have come lo you in my des|>ernte need, 
because 1 believe you can help me, and 
because you and also Mr. Dufrayer are in the 
graved danger. Will you trust me? 1 ' 

As she spoke she raised her eyes and 
looked me full in the face. I read an 
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expression of truth in the depths of her 
fine eyes. My suspicion vanishetf; I held 
out my hand. 

“You are a strange girl, ami have rome 
hen 1 at a strange hour/' l said, "Init 1 do 
trust yoji. Only eMremeeireumshinros c ould 
make you net as you are doing. What is the 
matter ?" 

‘“Take me into one your sitting rooms, 
and I will explain.” 

I opened I In: door of my study and asked 
her lo walk in. 

"The matter is'oue of life and death," she 
Mgan, speaking* in a hurried vniee. l( Mr, 
Dufrayer has twic e di*r* garded my warning. 

I warned him al the risk of my liberty, if not 
HIV life, ami when he failed to keep die 
appointment whii li I made lift him lliL 
evening, [ fell there was nothing whah w r 
for il lull to [ tune (o you and to east myself 
on your merry. Mr. Head, them is not a 
liiomrnl. Lo lcv-e, Uur c ommon ene^ny ' 
here slii' lowered lu i V Voire 11 is Mine. 
Kolurhv. She lias done me a great and awful 
ivrui^ r She lias done that wlur h no woman 
■ will i a *vc unn n's wit :md intuition c,m i vi t lor 
gi\e, 1 will avenge mwlf cm lii.-v or die/ 1 

(l is it possible I [an. you are the person who 
gave Mr. Dilfraver that Mumge warning on 
the beach at 1 klst bourne ? " I asked. 

,£ I am. I dressed mvself as a bov I’ni 
gi'raha' safety, but that nighl I was follower] 
to my lodgings, JJacl Mr, DulVawr heeded 
my adviee I should not lie Imre now. Mr. 
Mead, your friend is in imminent danger of 
his life, 1 cannot telt yon how the blow will 
hil^ for 1 do not know, bnl J am eertain of 
ve i 1 am savinp. Oul of London hr might 
Iuh a ehmit'e ; in London he has practically 
none. Listen. You are both marked bv the 
brotherhood, and Mr. Dufrayer is to la' the 
lirsl vieihn. No human laws ean proleei 

him. Kvcil here, in this giv.il and guarded 

c ity, llL 1 e.umot possibly escape. The person 
who strikes the Mow may be caught, may 
suffer’’ here a look of :igony crossed her 
fare ** but wSial is the 1 good of that, she 1 
continued, **when the blow has done its 
work ? No one: on [side tin- brotherhood 

knows its immense resources, I repeat, Mr. 
1 tufrayer has no rlianee whatever if he 
remains jn I.ondon; be must leave imme 
dinlelv, ’ 

II That, I fear; is impossible;' 1 replied, 

gravely; 41 my fiiend is no coward. lie is 
conducting the deletirv in an important ease 
at tjie minimal.c ourts. The life of an accused 
man hangs on his remaining in town -need 
1 say mure ? ” * 


She turned white to her lips. 

" 1 know all that/ 7 she answered. “ Have 
I not followed the thing step by step? 
Mad a rue also knows how Mr. Dufraycr is 
placed, and what he has to do this week. 
She has made her plans accordingly. Oh ! 
Mr. Head, would \ risk my life ns I am doing 
fora men' nothing? ('an £Oti not bejjjfive 
in the reality of the danger ?” f 

" I can," I answered. " I am <*criaif from 
your inaiuu r that you arc'jsptaking the truth, 
and 1 know miongh of Mmc. k (duchy to bt: 
sure of llm gravity or the situation. Of 
c ourse, 1 will |>TI Mr Dufrayer what you say, 
and sitgge : that he get a substitute: to carry 
on his woiL in the courts.'" 

"Will v■ oi see him tonight?’ 1 she asked, 
eagerly. 

* '"Yes.’ 

£l Thank von." 

l *lle L iTlain to o luse to go," 1 said. 
' l It is tigtr in give him your warning, but ho 
wilt disreg. :i [ iu" 

lh Ah ! \ ri think so ' J ’ 

" 1 am | ■! Miive/’ 

Lx hi ill. cum* sonrcliiing else must be 
done, and : nuiM know immediately. If your 
friend lefu s t send a letter lo Iv lb, < icneral 
Lost Ulhi ■* marked 1 PosU Kestunle/ 1 will 
go to Si Muniti's-le-llrand early to morrow 
mofjiing t. Libia in il. I hi I nothing within 
the letter U (lie word 1 Nod Don't sign 
void name 

In es'- my friend derides not to leave 
town you b i’] have' simh a letter." J replied. 

“ I ’ndet dn.se eireu instances l must sec 
you again/’ f (iiuitiued Miss I'anc oLirt. 

I malic in i reply. 

l, lt is In rii v Ini me noi to communicate 
with vou. bveil a telegram would scarcely 
be sate, I Slave, I believe', managed to elude 
vigilance in i oming here, I feel that lain 
watched day and night. I dare not risk the 
chance of meeting you in the ordinary way. 
Let me think for a moment/" 

She stood Mill, leaning her band against 
U.t cheek. ' t 

" Arc: you musical ? " she asked, sirddenly. 
" burly so/' I replied, ■ 
h1 Do you know enough of music to' 1 -—site 
paused and half smiled 11 to tune a piano, 
for inslancc ? ’’ 

1; What do you moan ? 1 asked. 

"1 will soon explain myself. The piano* 
tuner is expected at our house to-morrow. 
Will you come in his place? I will send 
him a line the mop.iem \ get home, telling 
him to post t* me his visit, but will let our 
servant tl)ink that he is coming. She has 
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never seen our piano-tuner, and will suppose 
that you are the man wc usually employ for 
the purpose. Do you mind assuming this 

rtVc ? " 

11 1 am perfectly willing to try my hand on 
your piano, 1 ’ 1 said 

11 Thank yon. Then, in case you have to 
fl'ilc that lujter, <’01110 to our house to- 
ni*';ruw alx>ut two o'clock. 'Hie servant will 
adin^ yolt, believing you to he the tuner. 


The young man in question, who had a 
pa U\ d ai k face and g rev* sensitive eyes, 
quickly gathered up several papers and, bow¬ 
ing to Dufrayer and myself, look his leave, 
“One of the best managing dorks 1 have 
ever had,” said I hilraver, as he left 4he room. 
“ 1 have been in great lurk to serum him. 
He is a wonderfully wdl educated fellow and 
knows several languages, fie has been wilh 
me tor ihe last three mouths. M cannot tell 
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and will show yon into our drawing mom I 
will, join yon there ilia few moments. \ ou 
can leave the rest to me.' 1 

I promised to do as Miss I'bumml re 
qnired, and soon afterwards she took her 

leave. t » 

A few moments later, I was on my way to 
Dufrayer’s Hat. He kept lale hours, and 1 
was relieved to see lights still burning hi his 
windows. 1 was ijuirkly admitted by my 

host himself. ■ - 

“Come in, Norman,' 1 he cried. “That 

will do, North/’ he continued, Lurning to a 
young man whom I recognised as one of his 
managing clerks. * l You have taken down 
all those instructions ? Murchison ami James 
Watts must he subsumed as witnesses* 1 
shall be at the office early to-morrow." 


von what a relief il is to lwvr a drik^vlin 
1 rally possesses a head on Ids shoulders. 
Hut you have news, Norman ; what is it?” 

“1 have," 1 answered ; “strange news. 
Afirr all, Ihilravei, l am inclined to believe 
in your a non vinous correspondent The 
youth on the Kasthounie beach has merged 
into a girl. Finding-that you would not 
keep the appointment she j^ade forjou, she 
came straight to me, mid has, in fact, only 
just left me. Strange as it all seems, I 
believe in that-girL' May 1 Lull you what 
occurred dining our interview ? " 

Dufrayer pulled a chair forward for me 
without saying a word, lie stood facing me 
while I told my story. When 1 had finished 
he gave his shoulders a slight shrug,and then 
said ; - 
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“ But, after all. Miss Fan court hasjevealed 
nothingd' 

“ Because at present she only suspects, 1 ' T 
replied, 

“ And she coolly asks you to come to me 
to request me to throw my diem over at the 
eleventh hour and to leave town ?” 

11 She certainly believes that your danger is 
real,” I answered. 

“Well, real or not, I cannot possibly act 
on her warning/ 1 replied DufYayer. As hr 
spoke he walked tq the window and looked 
out, “Things have come to a pretty pass 
when a man is limited in this fashion/’ he 
continued. “A respectable London solicitor 
is converted into a modem I kimodes, with 
the sword of Mine. Kuhichy suspended 
above his head. The thing is preposterous ; 
it cannot go on. My work keeps me here, 
and here 1 must stay. 1 will trust the 
Criminal Investigutioii I Vjmlment against 
MadameVi worst machinations. 1 siw 11 go 
to Scotland Yard early tomorrow and see 
Ford, I lie thing is a perfect nightmare/' 

44 1 told Miss Fane’ourt you would m it 
leave town/' \ replied. 

u And yon did right/' he said. 

“ Nevertheless, l believe in her,” 1 eon 
tinned. 

Dufrayer gave nm one <>f ilmse slow, 
inscrutable smiles which now and then llitted 
across his strong face, 

“You vvert 1 always a bit of an enlhusiast, 
Head,” lie replied, “ but ilie fact is, I have 
no time to worry over this matter now. All 
my energies of mind and body must be 
exerted on behalf of that unfortunate man, 
the 'onduct of whose trial has been placed 
in my hands. 

1 1 f ■ ft 1 >u fra ye r, and be fo re J ret u ri l e< l 
home wrote the single word “No ' on a sheet 
of blank pa pur, folded it up, put it into an 
envelope, anil addressed it to K. F., “ Pusle 
Kestnnic, ' St. Martin’s-le ( Irand. 

To think over the enigma width Miss 
Faucourt had presented to me seemed worse 
than useless' but, try as I would, 1 could 
not banish it from my thoughts; and I even 
owned to a sense of relief when, on the fob 
lowing day, ab<ut two o’clock, I presented 
myself, as the supposed piano tuner, at 5, 
Ulouceslef Gardens, Albert Koad, Henley. 

Thu house was a small one, and a neatlv- 
dressed little servant opened the door. She 
evidently expected the piano-tuner, for she 
smiled when she saw me, and showed me at 
once into the drawing-room. She supplied 
nio with the necessary dusters,, and opened 
the piano. I had just struck some chords 


on the somewhat ancient instrument, when 
Miss Pancourt came hastily in, 

“I am sorry/' she said, speaking in a 
rather loud voice, “but mother has a very 
bad headache, and has asked me to request 
you to postpone tuning the instrument to- 
day] but you must not go before you have 
had some lunch. I have ask$d the servant 
to bring it in/' ( f 

She had left the door open, and notf the 
girl who had pdmiTtcd, mir followed, bearing 
a tray which contained some fight refresh' 
ment. 

41 Put it down on that table, Susan/ 1 said 
Miss Fancomt, “and then please go at once 
for the urn heme for your mistress, i can 
open tin: di*ur in case anyone calls.” 

'Hie girl, quite unsuspicious, departed, and 
Miss Fancoiirt and 1 found onfselves alone. 

“Susan will he absent for over half an 
hour,” said ihe girl, “and 1 have told mother- 
enough Lo insure her not coming into the 
room, Shi u:rs feigned that headache; it was 
necessary \* do so in order to get an excuse 
for sending ■ >ur little servant out for some 
medicine, and so keeping her out of the 
way. A man was here questioning her 
only tins naming. Oh, you make .a first 
class piano inner, Mr. Head,” she continued, 
looking at ne with a smile, which vanished 
almost as ^non as it came. “ HuL now 
to business. So your friend refuses to 
leave town ? 

14 He does.” I replied. “I told you that 
it was quite impossible for him to do so/i 
“1 know you sail! so. Now I am going 
to give you my Tull confidence, hut before I 
do so will you give me your word that what 
I am. about to say will never, under any 
circumstances, pass your lips ? " 

14 1 cannot uo that,” I replied, “ but if l 
find that you are a friend to me, 1 wilk be 
one to you.” * 

She looked at me steadily. 

4 ‘That will not do/ 1 she said. u Mr 
Dufrayer is an old acquaintance of yours, is 
hi? not ? ” , , 

14 My greatest friend/' 1 said. 

Her brow cleared, anti her dark eyes 
lightened. 

44 His life is In danger,” she said* “ By 
this time lo morrofr he may —' she paused, 
trembling, her very lips turned white. 

“For HeavenVsake, speak out/’ I cried. 
“Yes, I will explain myself. 1 am certain 
that when you know' all you will give 'me the 
promise which is absolutely necessary for my 
own salvation and the salvation of one dearer 
to me than myself Six months ago I became 
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engaged to a man 
(] f the name of 
[nlui North. 11 
s * North ! " I 
.said, "North.” I 
I'rlt puzzled by a 
memory. 

'[ »c gill pro¬ 
ceeded without 
noticing my inter 
iuption. 

“ 1 love ' John 
North/’ she said, 
slowly. il IF ’neces¬ 
sary, I would dte 
for him, 1 would 
go to ;mv risk to 
*a Vi' him fr<^m 
his present most 
peril tins position/’ 

As she spoke her 
dark brows were 
knit, sin; Hasped 
her hands tightly 
together, and hi nt 
her head. 

" There is a 
managing elerk of 
H the name of North 
in DnJrayers office,’ I said, slowly. 

11 There is/’ she refilled; 11 lie is the man 
about whom 1 am speaking. Now please 
follow me rjo.scly. Mo North, who was 
edueated abroad and spent all his carlv veins 
in Italy, was articled when still unite a youth 
to a large firm of solic itors in the i H v. Knrlv 
in the spring, Mr. Dufrayer engaged him us 
one of his managing c lerks at a salary of lour 
guineas a week.” 

il I met "North last night, 1 1 said. Mle 
looked an intelligent fellow, and my friend 
spokV very highly of him. f have not the 
loasHdea, Miss h'aneomt, what this is leading 
up to, hut, as far as I c an lell, North seems 
all right." 

l£ I’lease let me continue/,' said the girl ; 
" you will soon set how ^implicated matters 
are. Almost immediately after our engage¬ 
ment, John North got into Madarm 's set. I 
do not know how lie first had ati introduction 
to her, although 1 sometimes think lie must 
have met her long ago in Italy. Sin; e vidently 
holds the deepest fascination over him, for fie 
was never tired of talking of her, her wonder¬ 
ful house, her fame, her beauty, and the 
strange power she had over each person with 
whom she came in eon tact. One day he told 
me that through her agency, although her 
name did not appear in the matter, she had 


got him an excellent appointment as manag' 
uig clerk in the nlhiv of your iViend/ 7 

[ stalled. Mv attention was now keenly 
a l ouses 1. 

11 This/’ continued Miss hVmrourl, fi was 
three months ago. Mr. I lead, during those 
three months e\c rythiug has altered, the sun 
lias got behind clouds, the sky is black. ’ I 
am the most miserable girl on ca^tliA 

l * \ uii have doubtless a reason for your 
’.y," 1 said. 

M have. Mr. Head, vim tell me you 
have seen John North 

“ Last night for the first lime/’ 1 answered. 
“ And you liked bis appearance ? ” 
l£ I was attracted by his face. I cannot 
exac tly say that I liked it, it seemed clever - 
In; looked intelligent/’ 

Minis wonderfully so. Six months ago, 
when lirst we were engaged, his fan: used to 
wear the brightest, kernesL expression ; now 
it is haggard, restless each day something 
of good It raves it a [id something of evil 
takes its place. Something yes, something 
is eating iulu his youth, Ins manhood, and 
his beauty. I le is changed to me —I believe 
he has almost lost the capacity oF loving 
anyone*. My love, however, is unaltered,"for 
[ know there is a s[iell over him. When it 
is removed he will be his own old self again. 
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Three weeks ago, Mr, Head, I swoje I would 
discover wliat was wrong. Unknown to any¬ 
one, I followed John North to a house in 
Mayfair* He went there with a large party, 
of whom Madame was one. I have found 
out whtot that house is* It is an opium den, 
though few except its frequenters are aware 
of that fact. It was easy for me, then, to 
put two and two together, and to know what 
was wrecking the life of the man 1 loved. 
You are a scientist, and understand w hat the 
opium vice means. It has ruined my lover, 
both in body and soul.” 

“This is terribly sad/ 1 I answered, “ but I 
cannot quite understand what it lias to do 
with hufrayur,” 

“ I am coining to that part,'’ slit 1 replied. 
“ Alter I had seen him riitef the opium 
saloon, i U.gan to watch John Norlh more 
eh js< I y t ] ui n ever, and soon I had s t ro r ig 
reason to suspect that, lie was burdened by 
a great. anil very terrible + 

secret* I seemed to read 
this lad in his eyes, in 
Ins manner. He avoided 
my glflnre, his gaiety left 
him, lie became more 
gloomy- and depressed 
hour by hour. My mother 
lives here* ami has done 
so for years, bill my 
journalistic work keeps 
me in town during the 
greater part of" the week. 

1 have a small room in 
Soho, where I sleep when- 
e\*.-r necessary, but I 

ays spend from Salur- 
d. to Monday ui home, 

1 was careful not to give 
Mr. North the slightest 
elye lhAt L .had guessed 
his secret, and oil the 
special Sunday evening 
about which l am going 
to tell you 1 asked him 
to come and visit me at 
our house. He had 
neglected me terribly of 
late, leaving imy letters 
unanswered, seeming in- 
differentmy presence. 

He had ceased altogether 
to speak of our fnarriage, 
and the only things which really interested him 
werehis law work and his evenings in Madame's 
set* When I pressed him, however, he pro¬ 
mised faithfully to come to see me on that 
special Sunday, and I sat for long lime in 


this room waiting for him. He did noi 
arrive, and I grew restless- I put on my hat t 
and went along the road to meet him* Hr 
did not appear* I felt desperate then, amt 
determined to do a bold thing. I took tin 
next train to town. I arrived in Ijondnn' 
between six and seven o’clock and took a 
hansom straight to his rooms* The lamUfuly, 
whom l had already seen once or twin/ told 
me that lie was in* I went upstairs and 
knocked at his sitting/ooKi dour. 1 heard Ids 
voice say H omein/ and I entered. He was 
sitting on the sofa, atid did not show the 
least surprise at seeing me. 1 le .asked me in 
a low, languid voice what T had come about. 

I replied Limbus he had failed to keep his 
appointment with me, 1 had come to him. 
As 1 spoke 1 looked round the loom. I 
■noticed that he had in his h!md a long pipe, 
and that thr-re was a peculiar, .sickly odour in 
the air. \ small spirit lamp of uncommon 
shape si [Hid burning on I lie 
table. I immediately guessed 
what was happening. When 1 
interntp|i 11 him he was tnditlg- 



llir <L\\\x Nil': W v t;], 

ing in opium smoke. I le was drawing 
in the pernicious, the awful drug’, in id did 
not care that l should interfere wii)i ; him., 1 
was determined, however, to probe ibis 
matter to the bitter end. 1 resolved 
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at any risk to save him. I knew that 
there was only orn: way to do this. I 
must learn [he truth I must find out what 
that tiling was whirl) was casting its awful 
shadow over him. Like a flash it occ urred 
!c* me that in his present condition it 
w<NiM he easy to wrest secrets Cmm his 
lips. ^ E would, therefore, encourage hitu 
to smoke* Instead of blaming him, there¬ 
fore, for ^looking tlte opmi.i i sat down 
by him and asked some questions with 
regard In it. T requested him to continue 
tlie pleasure which I had interrupted, and 
showed him that 1 was much interested in 
the effec ts of opium* Ejow ns he had fallen, 
he evidently did not like to indulge ill the 
horrible habit, in my presence, huL 1 would 
not hear of his denying himself, I even 
helped him to put some more 1 of the pre¬ 
pared opium into tile howl of I he pipe. 1 
smiled gently at him as the heavy aromatic 
smoke curled up round his nostrils, soothing 
and calming him* He began to enter into 
the fun of the tiling, as In: t ailed it, and asked 
me to seat myself by Ids side, l felt sick 
and trembling, huL never (or a moment did 
my resolution fail me. As lie got more and 
more tinder the inllncnce of the opium, and 
I noticed the pin-point pupils of Ills ryes, 1 
began to question him. My questions were 
asked with extreme cave, and deliberately, 
Mop by step. I wormed his sec rets from him* 
A sjhastly plot was revealed to me, a plot 
so horrible, so certain in its issues, that 
I iamid scarcely restrain myself while I 
listened. It had to do with you, Mr* Head, 
with Mr. Dul’raycr, and in espeeial with my 
lover himself, John North* Just as he nun 
mured the last words of hiseiwfu] sec re t In: 
I’d] p back into complete insensibility. 

“I immediately hurried from the mom. I 
knew enough of the effects of opium to be 
cvrlain that John would have no remem¬ 
brance of what he had said to me when he 
awoke In the morning* I* saw the land¬ 
lady, bold her enough of my strange position 
to insure her seet^ey, ami hurried away. 

“ That night I spent in town, but 1 had no 
rest. Since that dreadful moment 1 have not 
had an hour's quiet: The man 1 love is to 
be the instrument used by Mint:. Roluehy 
for her terrible purpose:. , A blow is to be 
struck, and John North is lo strike it. 
What the blow is in itself, how the fatal 
deed is to be committed, 1 have not the 
slightest idea; but your friend is doomed, 
(dan you not understand my awful jkjsL 
lion? John North is lo execute Madame s 
vengeance* It matters little to her if 

Vd. jcy.^0 


eventually lie hangs for his crime ; for, with 
her usual cunning, she has so arranged 
matters that she herself will net be implicated. 
Mr. Head, yon now see what I want to do. 
I want to save Jolm North, Vein' friend l 
should aNu wish to sate, but |ohn North 
comes first, don't you understand ?’* 

“ I understand, ' 1 replied, ll a*id [ pity you 
from my heart." 

“Then, if you piLv> you will help me. h| 

“ L ndoubteclly I will .' 1 , 

“ TIi.il is good ; that is ivhat 1 hoped." 

“ Hul what is to In- done ? At present it 
seems to me that you and I are in die terrible 
position of knowing I hat there are rocks 
ahead without having the slightest idea where 
they are ‘ 

“ I know tins much at least/' she replied, 
“ Tile fatal deed will be committed in 
London, lienee my entreaty to your trend 
not tb leave Last bom ne. 1 might have 
guessed that he would nol herd an anony¬ 
mous warning of that sort. Thru 1 tried 
what a lelter would do, begging him^to meet; 
me at the M arble Arch. Little I eared what 
he thought of me if only l eoiild save John 
North. Mr. I hifrayer did not conn.-, and as 
a last resource 1 Ik’d to you.’ 1 

II [ am glad you did so/' [ answered. 

11 Have you any plan in your head on which 

I t an immediately ar t ? ' 

“ I have, but lirxt of [ill I want your 
promise. You must nol only save your 
fiicnd, but you must save Mr. North. I 
want your word of honour Ilia I yon will 
never give your testimony against him,'’ 

l ' I can only say lliat I will nol be the one 
to hand him over to the police/ 1 1 replied; 

II more it is impossible to promise. Will 

that content you ? h ' 4 

Sin: hesitated and looked thoughtful. * 

II I suppose ii must/' she said at last. “Will 
Mr. 1 h)Layer make a similar promise ? ” 

“ [ Lhink 1 can answer for him/ 1 1 said* 

“ Very well Now', then, Mr* Head, it is 
jusl possible that we may he 1 victorious yet* 

1 have discovered that from time to time 
Mr* North receives communications from 
Mine, koluchy* If we could gel'hold of 
some of these we might reach the heart of 
this ghastly plot." 

“ lint how is that lo be (Tone? 11 I asked* 

“ [ have acquainted myself with all Mr* 
North's movements/ coni imted the girl. “He 
goes to Ids lodgings every evening between ten 
and eleven oVIoek, not leaving them again 
until the morning* Doubtless, night after 
night he has recourse to the solace 
of the opium pipe* it is impossible for 
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me to visit liim again, for I nm ton closely 
watched, hut will you go lo him will you go 
to him to-night ? " 

“ l Jo you Testily mean tins ? *' 1 asked. 

“ l def,” she replied, u it is the only tiling 
to he done. You can take a message from 
Mr. 1 Hifrayvr. You arc Mr. Dufrayer's 
friend, so *i message from him will* he 
natural. Wlu-n you have got into Mr. 
North’s presence you will know yourself what 
to do. Your own judgment will guide you. 
Ill all probability, hr will he under tin: eflee t 
of opium, and von t-,m get further secrets 
from him. At llu worst you may hr able Lo 
find some nl MjcLinn-s communications*’' 

1 stood sli!!. considering. 
u l will go,’ I said: £ ’ hut sum-css seems 
more than doubtful." 

<l I do not agree with you. I am certain 
that, with your Inch yon will Micnvd. If you 
< ;m unly'get hold ol >onn of Machine s # !rMus 


shall know if you succeed, and if but f dare 
not think ot the other alternative." 

Sim held out her ham] ; her fare was 
white, her lips trembled. 

“ You art a brave miin, 1 ' she said. ** 1 feel 
somehow that you will succeed. r,o, ym 
must he out of this house fit fort 1 ourJAtle 
servant returns.’’ , *- 

That i,nmg between ton and eleven 

o’elot k l It m eel myscK’ af North’s lodgings. 
The landlady herself opened th'e door* V 
inquired il Ninth was in, said that 1 had 

... with an urgent message from Hufruyer, 

and asked n- see him at once, 

do ni t know whether he is in," replied 
I he woman. 1 hut if you will go upstairs to 
the silting r join on the third IJoor just facing 
tin landing, you ran set: lor yourself. 

I noddi .. to her, and ran upstairs. A 
moment h r i 1 was knocking at the door 
which the ..mdladv had indicated. There 



all may yet be well, l!y the way, can you 
read cipher ? *’ 

*' l understand many ciphers," 1 replied. 

‘*'1 have discovered that Mine. Koluchy 
always writes in cipher, do tonight. Do 
not fail* 'This is Mr. North's address. Do 
not try to communicate with me again, I 


was no reply I turned the handle and went 
in. Unc glance round the room caused my 
heart to heat with apprehension. '-The bird 
had evidently flown. Signs of a speedy 
departure were all too evident. 

Some paper partly torn and partly burnt 
was lying in the grate, and some more papers 
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completely charred to ashes were near it; 
the door which opened into the bedroom was 
thing back oil its hinges. I went there, to 
sec drawers and wardrobe open and empty. 
My next business was to go to the grate, 
sfi'ure the half burnt paper, thrust it into tnv 
pd 'ki t, and go downstairs again. Idle land¬ 
lady was ijowhere in sight, so [ let myself out. 
f About midnight 1 returned home. 

^ * “ Now, for one In ^L forlorn* hope, * l said 

lei myself. ^The man. has evidently got a 
fright an<l has gone off lint like many 
another clever scoundrel, In 1 did not cjuite 
enmpletu his work heron 1 his departure. 
This paper is only half-burnt. Gin M he 
possible that it contains the hidden cipher 
wlueli may yet save my friend? 1 * 

f went straight to mv laboratory, and open¬ 
ing the crumpled, lorn piece of paper spread it 
out before me. To my dismay, I .saw that 
it was only an ordinary sheet of a morning 
duly, I was about to fling it a wav, when 
suddenly an old memory relumed to me. 1 
knew ul .1 method employed onee by a great 
[rimiii.il who communicated with his eon 
I (‘derates in the I ol lowing manner. They 
rec eived from time to lime newspapers, certain 
of (he printed Utters of which were pricked 
with a needle. These prickings, when the 
pape r was held up to the light, could U -1 learly 
seen, and the pricketl letters, when lakeii 
down in consecutive order, formed certain 
wooK. i !ould the torn paper m mv hands 
haver been used for a similar purpose? I 
helil it up M the lighl, but no sign of any 
pricking appeared, 

Paring to anil fro in my laboratory I 
formulated every rnruvhahh* hypothesis thal 
might throw light on the ttarrible problem. 
W^aL was to be done ? 

.-Jl last, weary with anxiety, 1 went to bed, 
and, exhausLetl. ns 1 was sank into a heavy 
sleep. 

1 was roused by mv servant railing 
me at the iimljI hour I lit 1 next morning, 
and almost at onee my thoughts Hew to 
our terrible position. I dressed and went 
again to my laboratory to examine once 
more the fragment or paper. Without 1 lav¬ 
ing any definite reason for doing so, I got 
out my camera, and, placing the paper in a 
strong light, exposed it to one of my rapid 
plates; then, going to my dark-room, I 
proceeded to develop it. As I belli over 
the dish and rolled she solution to and 
fro in the plate, [ suddenly started, 
and my heart beat ipiiekly. Was u only 
imagination, or was some thing coming out - 
something beyond and above the mere printed 


words of the newspaper ? In the dim red 
light i could almost swear that I detected 
separate dots on the plum, which the paper 
itself did Mot shim, t \mid there !;*■ a tluw h in 
the negative ? 

Rapidly fixing it, 1 took it.out ami brought' 
]t to the light. A erv of jny burst from mv 
lip> t < hvr some of llie pdnied letters 
something had been pul which >lmwcd up 
in the negative, as whiter than ihe paper, 
some tlung which would re licet ihe ulna 
\ inlet i;u, s of tin- spectrum something 
iltioreo eiiL Rerhaps a solution of i|mnme 
was the agent employed. This would, 1 
knew, be 11 uile invisible 1o [lie naked eve. 
Sea reel v able to contain the est i lenient which 
consumed me, 1 dned (lie plate rapidly, and 
printed off a copy, and w it bout waiting to 
("lie it, took it to ihe light and examined it 
with yiy lens. (beat, In aw ns! (hcjiwTiii plot 
was about to be unveiled. A cipher had 
really been sent In North m (Ins subtle way. 
The Idlers w hi eh had bn at lunch, d wil h the 
i|uinine stood out clearly. As ihe intwspipf r 
was torn and a great part n! it Imrul, 1 could 
not read Ihe lull details of the ghastly plot in 
consecutive oilier, but the I oil owing hagments 
left (title di>ulil of what the lonlt was meant 
to be : 

“ Am void substituted.thermo¬ 

meter explodes , 1 1 I went v degrees Reaumur 
. * h . , h IrUW; f .rmrlou In Hlglll.'' 

.My brain swam. (,hii r k as lightning my 
thoughts flew to t)uhaver. 

"Thermometer explndi s .it. I wenty degrees,” 

1 found myself repealing. 

Twenty degrees on the Reaiimtir scale in 
Russia means xewniv seven degrees Fahren¬ 
heit on our Kngfidi scale. Rur llie last lew 
days the tin rtnomeLer in I .ondon *had daily 
recorded as high a temperature as this. Had 
it done so yet to-day? I hi haver had an 
aneroid barometer banging iu bis pi hale room 
at bis oft ice. In it 1 knew was a thermometer. 
This was enough. 

f bolted from the house, and in another 
moment a hansom was taking me at a hand 
gallop to (Ilian eery l.ane* Iji half ;iu hour 
1 was at my friend's door. I jumper! out 
of the hansom, and da sin d 11 trough the 
clerk’s office into Ins pi i\aie room. Ihjfrayer 
had evidently just come m, and was seated 
at his desk. 

“ fs that you, North ? How late yon are. 

T want yon to go at once/ 1 he began. Then 
he caught sight of my fare, and sprang from 
his chair. 

“Norman 1” he exclaimed; 11 what in the 
world is the mailer ? " 
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will or my words : then the colour left his fare, 
no mu! he rushed from the room. 

‘'There," J said, as f unhooked the ilistru 
v to men! :l m 1 lowered it gently into the Eiuckel 

rere wliirrll he hid |*ot from the housekeeper’s 

oid ? kitehen, si weare safe for the present. Ihjj 
J he look here/ ' 

{ of We hent down and examined the aneroid 
;r, 1 i loselv, ! UM'd into the <;lass hore a l the line 

enl. whif’h mm k<-i^ 77 iley. fras the tiniest metallic 

mid proj< ■< 1 [nil. 

'■ I Ini wliai dors il in £ Lin ? H\pkiin yotir- 
tei f selh fnr I h even's sake,'' he said, rxeitedly. 
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rose lo 77do^. the circuit would bo completed, 
iht- l;iiii cotton fired, and you and your office 
blown to kingdom mmed 1 

^ but who has done it?" slid Dufrayer. 

" Who ill tin: name or Heaven could have 
changed the aneroid ? :I 

11 Your clerk, North. I have n story lo 
le1!\nn, but 1 must do so in confident :c. tr 

*' 1 a. t us ^o at onev 
/a Scotland Yard,* 

* I lend. This is tm - 

bearable ! 7J 

u We c an not do so ^ 

at present,’* I replied. VI, V 

* l I am under a pro- r 

mise to hold bark j 

ir iU om*UE om.^ , V BE: /Effi 

1 hi liny rr stored at * ■nEnT^iht 

as though once 1 ABKHj 

more hr thought nir . BHjiEgK 

' L [ will explain | 

mutters tn-m^ht," I fi/flHflt 

said. £i ('nine 

hi us turn thi' key V HjygMjB 

in the door and ^o I jTCr^yl 

Defrayer suddenly | 

nient of this infernal | 

forlimate client," hr 

c ried ; “ his case must , 1 

he coming on at the L ^ 

Old Hailey about dETffilSf 

now. [ . must siarl 

at onee/ J ■ ■ J /jffi 

will walk with ^n'.Sjr 

you there,' 1 l said. ■ sjr 

A moment later f T 

we found ourselves ■**' / 

in Meet Street. We ./ ^ 

jmssril an optician's * ■ ' » 

ill tin: window was 

a thermometer. *11 o ci | JM .- M^i^rvv ^ e 

stood and looked 

at it without speaking. The mercury was 
standing at tfodeg, * 

'Thai evening the strange story which Klsle 
huneourt had confided to me was told to 
Ihifiaver. 


forgotten my 
forlimate client, 


mercury was 


14 Once again Madame has scored*' was his 
remark when I had finished, 11 and that 
scoundrel North gets off srol free." 

i% Madame has not ipnlc sonvd^for your 
life has been spared/' 1 said, with feeling. 

* l The whole thing was planned with the’ 
most infernal cunning,’ 1 said I >utravei\ 

** Yesterday, North came ini isf my uflire, 
pointed nut that the 
\ aneroid w as not work- 

ing jiroperly, and 
I asked me if he might 

^ f lake it to an optician's 

//■^S ‘in Meet Street* 1 

^ very naturally gave 

:' m A- 1 him permission. lie 

Untight it baek in the 
evening and ^ put it 

die whole jilot u;ts 

timed with Mm most 

eon sum male skill. 

^ thermometer has 
I^^BjF vjUu beam rkiily lining for 

77 cleg. 

^ 1 to 

' fl c ourt this 'morning. 

HSKnin ■ss, North had 

l informed her thaL ihe 

j I > i s n I I s ti j 

sound in 

BB|. simnId no] bi^rec|uired 

\ 1 ’VJlj lore half-past eleven. 

V. pity M i ll, I have escaped, 

.. E lead, and to lliss 

Kanrourb l pily that 
poor tdrl : she is too 
Hood to be ihruwn 
away on a scoundrel 
like North." 

... i ... 4 M 'VI Hiller what her 

1 ntiin;history will l)e/ J 
I said. 41 There is no doubt that North is 
last in Mudame's toils. Miss* IdmroLirt 
believes* however, that Imr mission in life 
is to rcekiirn him. The ways of some good 
women are itiex[)lirable." 



SMhwge (nckcfcrs, 

I:v \\ ii.uam (I. I'i r/( li:i w u. 


i enter 1 lu- >il*Ti --c] 
■;isri>riri! so ltiL]r|i 
W hell his di Y< 'l"d 


; K AVKLI A\ KS in ilist-ml 101m 
■ ^ li’ii's arc (film amused to Imd 

f / VhJT homed aitii U s of l aimpt an 
J m:m 1 ]!h ic 1 Lnn■ livasimd as \ alu 

. abtrs :mrl occasionally as ^nds, 

tr> hr worshipped Ijy snakes 
in v;iriims regions. Mi. LS-ivrrs^i‘ I andor, 
whose disastrous .altcmpt In cut< i 11 u■ simnd 
c ilv <if i Jiassa, iu TiIid, iifriisrijnci! si> itim'll 
I- \i L it l L 11 Jf'J]I lalrFy. trfh lmw\ w lu ll his devoted 
servant f "IkiI irlr11 Si i li;r mat Ir lusa| ipcurai icr 
h.Tnrr hum hm prospective attendant shoul 
dr red arms wild om- solitary cpekei stump, 
and t-lc h x E al si iff Jltinlum in tin- doorway nl 
t]u L trill, \<m. I fir lllhii; is, lu>W (Il(J tli.ll 
riii kri simiiji !_■,l■ t into the \\YuU of tin- 
Himalayas? U r suppose il imM have horn 
carried ‘thilhi i by iiadrrs. Kverymii* knows 
i if that Splendid profitable (r;jilr- m « j|i ] 
Hollies whii h ivriil nil hrl werri i el lam 
shirwaj business nn-n in this count it and 
a:;eii[s in l Viilral Africa, who disposed of 
\arious iiii fmynious "anneals loihenathtx 
in ivthm lor ivory, ostnch leal hers, spiers, 
and other \uhisble cuinnnMlflii-s. 

A curious fa el lhniil the I'aujishiiian 
abroad is llul In* lak< s with him not merely 
his own prist trial id losem aasir.s which an ■ 
very s(roru;h marked Imt also his >pnns mid 
ivmirs ni which Ik 1 fins I irm ;iri Usti ailed fi t nti 
his youth. Wherever lim or three 
men and women ;m ■ tillered tn"elhrr 

in k remote and 


Kverymii* knows 
1 Iradr m old 


four nr liu* \nars njjii, wlirn Jm islands 
ivnv jmnrsni lo thn Ihitisli (’nn: n hy H.M.S. 
(w-th-tirt. just obstrvi; ihf wirkrl 

kri.-|n:i\ ivf L r is ;i lyfiiyal Smith Sea Ishnulrr. 
Niil finlv is fir nii|)inviilrd willi the orlliodnx 
]< ^ndT\ i-, hut hr is pinf tif ally stark nakrcL 
his <-ljnri 1 -kin t’airif shining Ik ik aih tf: 
f^la/itii; 111 ■]n'.r.il stm. Il is uhvious from Mr 
jihoin. th.it the "round itsrlf is liardly suit 
af 1 1 r■ fi r 1 ■.-i(my and Iimvlrny. and so a sin]i < t\ 
i [H ilaimi mailing, wry unit'll honur mail", 
h:is r lim hid down from tin: howler's rnd 
lo the Vi .■ kri. ^’tni will ohsrrvr tftat hails 
;iir di^pf ' f! wiih* lull it u r ovld hr unfair tr 
insist mi. lIil'Sc "cnial savages jtlayin^ Ihr 
aann wi that acniracv of driail whirh 

ni' a iv ■ mU unci I to cxpoi t at I .ords or 
I la ( h. A nick(-t pavilion is srrn in 

[lir liari Tururl. and at inlnvals all lhr 

jpfavi.-is i ’.>■ ihr ir Jhdcl and rrlirr slo f wlv 

i l i that incrr lor ih ill" strunmv whicfi 

sr r tils i ■ or ta i-ra I fin piles above thr 

cfuimd. E'lnv t limh ihr little ladder, 
and < i;n' in lliruueh dir liolr, and then 
iniEiilci i 'I a rrln slimmLs perhaps ptilm 
wine am -a lanas. This rs a hrippv land, 
and om \nar 1 11c keh is m;iv ['lay their 

favoai a- Mine from morning till ni"ht 

VMlimm . o dionrlTi w hal tfirv shall cal 
f ir di ink ■ k fir tew 1 1 h l lie v shall I u: e] r it hr (I. 
iVitainh durr is very littlr nru ssity :it»nil 
the F;t 111 i a m. 


her I'm imoxplotrd 
s| J 1 't, ihrrr you w ill 
munishah h Itiul a 
tenuis ."round, a 
rih kel pilrh, and 
uUimalely i Vrlt a 
riCLCour sc. These 
I'dlcctious lead up 
In the very in 
tcicslijiy, amusiii" 
and sti ikin" photo- 
y.rajdis wliii h we 
are i habl rd I o 
reproduce in this 
article. Thr lirsl 
plmtn^raph slaM> 
us a primitive hui 
ra i n est I y [>la Vt d 
of criekcl in 
]iro^n ss in one oT 
the Solo m o n 
Island s. T 3i i s 
photo* was taken 
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Sets of cricket i 111 pigments are carried 
:iv traders to very remote purls indeed, and 
uld lor quilc ,| lal'ge snug which, however, 
includes si mie clement a Tv tuiti(in in the noble 
aatne itself. Travellers h ue often found an 
.n* n nl 1 j-.it doing tintv which has been 
broken and spliced nil over, until hardly a 
^rjinVe inch of tin: original materia! remains, 
i jj again, in llic event of u bal being stolen. 

ilusky -f’ricketei'i will i nrve a rink- 
-.pccmirn old of tlu 1 wopd of the oneonilllt 
inv, Hind make it do duty for years. ,\eei 
denis will - happen, of course, and, judging 
Irom tile scanty alliiv of our cricketers, llirv 
111 lisl lie more than usually painful. 

The next photograph we reproduce shows 


! his sport, diotigh pi^dli ^ e\i iling than 
head-hunting, mav well be encouraged hv die 
missionaries. sint e il keep'. 11u-i 1 rhngrs out 
of mischief, and even Lend’. Tu impime their 
minds !>v mculrabng smin Mr. f m lIi^j- iplirrL-, 
watchfulness, and m-u-itv. Nothing i mild 

exceed die Iraniir hilarity of die i L . 1 >I win n 
one of their number is :m idciit.dh sirm k by 
the hall. Traders in the Small Sea^ have 
described to die writer how thev b,n<- M-m 
ihc lul^Mien dlemsel\r”s |a[y rullap'V oil die 

cocoanul malting in a pi rh c| cb Iii imn o| 
merriment < iver die d i sen ml it mil' h\ long n|g 
who Ids perhaps herd tel led lo [])\- earth 
with a blow dial would have Thu unv oidi 
narv while mam 



pinte an important match m progress m a 
pl;uv wide]] looks very similar to die one 
shown in the last illustration. It is not so. 
however, lor die scene oi 'tins interest iyg 
match as Hunto, in New Iniinca, At this 
pkien is established one of the posts of die 
I ,onduii Missionary Sot iely, and U is doubt¬ 
less the lnducurv of ihc missionaries them 
selves which accounts tior die 1 ’urn [nan 
clothing seen on various members ot the 
tii Id. This is an eslrem r \x interesting view 
of a New (iiiinea villa ge, and In n 1 again we see 
dial a strip of cocoamit malting lias had to 
be laid down Irom one jwieket to ihc other, 
ft is really extraordinary lo see these half- 
naked savages playing cricket in this remote 
part of die earth, surrounded by their own 
native growths of palms and papuon houses. 


The next phi ih jgnph ri-produced ha imports 
us Lo 11i l tiordicrn pruMniv nl dw hi-anlilul 
Island oi ( 'evlon. I b-iv Wi- Hr a miml" r r|| 
bl.u k boys playing a u rv serious g.mn- of 
nifket in tin- falfna p-■ u i i i 1 1 a, t b u 1 1 < > i i, .M 
ibis place the ( dmivli M bdniiui \ Soi iciy has 
a \crv large schuid, which j> km>wu ^t. 
lohnN Toltcgc, :md when will a tv told dial die 
number of students on Mo- bunks j . Uw-uty- 
M.s, xi jli will cease in.wnnd'S a1 die i xecllenl 
game of rocket m cn in * pri'gnss in die 
s-'hoolgi'inmd. 

'['he sciiriug at some o[ du'se savage 
matches is wry interesting, Lind in some ibises 
jl is kept by [lu atii of little slicks of wood 
laid upon the ground, and added to or taken 
a wav fmm the winning and losing sides 
respectively. 

















From Behind the Speaker's Chair. 

XUII. 




(viEW[-;n hv hicnrv w. mtc:y.) 


ihi.\birtf CUVEI)KN, once, as Pope 

JXe <„>»*% l> ut k - 

JTKF IRFSH 'J he ibnvu^r tjT WiitUuii Shrewsbury 

C.Ht/KCH Jlow t | 1(; ltl0( ](j S i home of ail 
mLLt American millionaire, has still 
another claim to fame* It was at Cliveden, 
a few months more than ihirly years ago, 
that Mr. Gladstone 
finally decided, not 
only upon a campaign 
against tlie Irish 
(Church, but on the 
form in which action 
should be opened in 
the House of Com¬ 
mons. Under the 
a u s pi c e s of 1 he 
Duchess of Suther¬ 
land, then in resi¬ 
dence at Cliveden. 

Mr, < Gladstone was a 
frequent visitor. So 
also was the 1 hike of 
Argyll. 

Another guest, at 
iha^Ume closely eon 
uected with one of 
these states)lie 1 o, tells 
mi? that Mr. Clad 
stone and the 1 hike 
hml long consulla- 
lions on the question 
of jlie Irish (lunch. 

Mr., Gladstone had 
set himself the task 
round to his views 
1 hike hesitated, and 



el 

on 

was 


bringing die 
(lie subject 
losl. (hie 


1 hike 

liii 
morn 

’mg, after renewed discussion and explana¬ 
tion, he yielded. Strong in his powerful 
support, Mr. Gladstone weufbuek to London, 
resolved to move lor the Committee to con 
sider Ids Resolutions for the I ^establishment 
nr the Church in* Ireland, the first blow 
given at its foundations. 

Counting hisdoseconnection with 
Rfcucs Of eleven Parliaments of the Queen, 
i#74, + Sir John A Low bray has the advan¬ 
tage of me who have known only 
seven. A sight of a picture of one of these 
older Houses a glance down a division 
Hst of twenty or twenty-five years ago, shows 


with startling effect the mutability of the 
assembly. Without going so* far back as 
the Session of when l commenced 

regular attendance upon the debates, I 
have gone carefully through the roll-call of 
members elected to the Parliament of 1874, 
and compared it with the list of to-day, I 
liiid that of the crowd of members sworn in 
in 1S74, only twenty-six have seats in the 
present Parliament. 

Of these I he oldest is the Lather of the 
present House, Sir John Mowbray. Next to 
him mini's Mr. I bach, the Voting Pretender 
in ihp Haim to succession to the throne 
of the h'athcrship. I le was, by the way, 
elected in the same year that John 
bright was returned to Parliament by 
Himiingham. There is a notable group uf 
veterans from the Parliament of 1868, of 
whic h l saw' the closing Session. At their 
head towers Sir William Hareomt, with his 
present colleague on the Front Opposition 
bench. Sir H. ('amphell bunnennan, Others 
of this year are Mr. A. II. brown, the gallant 
ex Ccrnet, who represents a division of 
Shropshire- iu the present Parliament: Mr, 
|. Round (Kssex), Mr, Chaplin, ( MUmel Sir K. 
Gourfev, I .ord George II a tn ill on, Mr. Stavdcy 
Hill, and Mr. J. G. Talbot. Sir Michael 
11irkv bear! 1, though he docs not *look 



Hit TAIJKIV. 
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it, is an older member than any of tlu-so* 
having taken his scat in iNb.;. Sir William 
Hart Dyke* Sir Joseph Pease, and Mr. M* 
KiitiLn!]>h date hum iMr, Abel Smilh 
(1 am n<f ([itilr sure whether he lias yet 
made his maiden sjh-i-' li) runic in in rMMi. 
Sir John Kcnnnwav goes hark to 1M70, < H 

the 1H74 brand arc Mr. Ai'ilmt' Ralluar, Mr. 
I'urU Sir ( 'liaiVs i aim ron. Mia I'. I’. I lalsey* 
Mia K i Morgan, Sir ('hades Palmer, Mr. 
Ritchie, am] Mr. t . II. Wilsun, rmmbt t for 
I lull in I hr present "Parliament. 

At the close 11J rvrl V Sc".sion 
,w:i there is rn> ul:t[ l- cI a Mum selling 
forth tin- tiLim! 11 -1- nJ divisions 
^ r lirkrn (luring ll* progress. and 
gtiing (hr aggn gale scmt-d h\ * im In n htal 
1 nci 11 bcr*. (lie la-*: -vuiui wa* made 

up* In! a s 1 inn;m linn- hni pprm ■■ I. I hn l 
hundred and *i\iv seirn divi-pom had 


division fisis. and therefore counted as an 
attendance, (hr hapless majority—mute, in 
glorious pa;riots were unrecognised and 
unnamed. As soon as this discovery was 
made, [lie pumice of challenging hopeless 
dhisiuiis merrily grew apace. Mr. ('aldwelTs 
aggregate visibly swelled, ami records, stead ilv 
growing ihrnugh the Session by honest 
eiidi-avniii, were < uerhauled. a J 

J hr thing was overdone,,;md the Speake.^ 
opinion In mg' 1 challenged, it w:*> ordered * 
that though the names of members of the 
minute iuii!itribes should, as directed bv the 


A irU l^il her 





gt\ ing the aggn g 
members. M hen 
up* In ! a slmnge 
hundred and sis. 
In i n lakeij in rlu 1 
a 1 a.I Mi. I laves 
Whips, enjoyed 
the dist i lo-i inn, 
prouder Mian per 
tains to ,1 11 v 
amount of oraiion- 
making* n(' has ing 
voled i 1 l i-vrrv 
one, That seemed 
ahum as mue); ns 
man or iiiriiilii 1 
eouId (In. Mat 
M r. MacAl eese 
had appn nan Iy 
established a 
eJ : !n in |i a \ t; 
VO (biles 

out of ^17 oppm 
limities* whilst 

Mr. I tonaid Sli]I i- 
van and Mi l aid 
well seared mile 


Mow mi glit 
that he ? Ksplana 
lion was spun 

forthcoming. Ill the roiiTse of llie Session 
then: had been, nine occasions when tin- 
niusiei of dissentients Uj the Speaker ,* or 
t 'liairmanhi ruling was so small that the 
right lmu, gentleman ordered them to stand 
lip in their platv and he counted. To 
legislator* of Mr. t ’aidwell's eomposit ion 
tills process was of itself attractive. Shrewd 
Parliamentary hands began to discover an 
accidental advantage underlying it. Whilst 
the minority who stood up had their names 
taken down by the (’lurks, entered in the 


Rules, he 
rierd^HiU i 
dame ;r[ ■ 
\i-\a1ioush 
l.fpscd. 


taken down by the (’kirks, they 
entered in tile relimi of atten- 
- ision.i. Alter ihis llu 1 habit of 
i hulleuging dn istons promptly 

1 

n reaped of our pLirli[imetitary 
ieigc>n, I lie (‘ulimiL's are pre 
:uing a rvepust which, though 
1 inai tan h Ltd to submersion 
i »f ti a - chests in 
S vd myv Harbour 
or oilier Australa¬ 
sian priii, may, in 
11 m l , se 1 i o u s I y 
engage the atten¬ 
tion of Mr, Cham¬ 
berlain. When 
^ members of tile 

I niperia 1 Pallia 
meiit visit luiv of 
1F^ the self-governing 

w* ' < 'olonies it is the 

preLty lasluon for 
■ ( h e Premier to 

j|'- move I hat cliairs 

\ be provided for 

‘ ihein 011 the lloor 

of (fie J louse, at 
the right of , llit 1 
Speaker. When 
in e m b e r s n f 
( olomal Parlia- 


iih :idon ( olonlal 
Premiers amt Minister* of* the (kown, visit 
1 he llnuseof t iHDiinms ‘ihrv■ have no privi- 
leg,* other than thosi b sharnl in common 
l>\ more or less difilingil'ishL'd strangers. If 
tln-pv is room ihry may have a seat in the 
Diplomatic (iallcty ; or, on the same condi¬ 
tions, under the gallery, with the proviso that 
thev shall hr bundled out whenever a division 
i ^ t ailed. Tile eowgregation of Colonial 
Premiers who (locked to | H on<l<m in honour 
o! the Jubilee brought this condition of 
affairs to a head. 



FROM BEHIND THE 

Mr. Hogan, M.R, whose birthplace was 
NEenagh, whose home is the world, with a 
special preference loi Australia, has taken 
ilu: in.'ittor in hand. Ho dors not go the 
length of proposing that t olotiia] magnates 
>ljuU have a scat on tile Moor of the House, 
lull suggests tjiat they may ho admitted lo 
llio^idc gallery on the right uf the Speaker. 

,it p\sour Vserood for members. 'litis point 
*Jt view is mh ?t Mcufly so good as that prin idrd 
^oy the from'row of tlie Diplomatic Gallery, 
MuL honourable distinctions ;nv ot more 
account (hail is personal convenience. 

Tin- laxcr rules of die House ol 
i u knsk i\ Lords as affecting the outside 
rm-: i.okhs, public is illustrated when (biviiui 
potentates or high Ministers of 
S t a l e v i s i f t h i s 


.SVV;./AV:A ,, .S' C//.I//C. S47 

a 

i-kiir sit fur hi m alniuM tnick-r ilu- skijuw 
of the Throne. 

This eon.sdlutiiinal jealousy ot 
ib Ml> all person*, loftily and indUcri- 
skni;i-.i<>, miilah ly d< ^ ii 1 n i| as "illangers, 
ap[)]ies even lo the duly appointed 
umlonmd, and highly nsjin iof " nnsMii- 
gers. ' as entain officials ol tin 1 louse are 
ijttamtlv called* hi the LmdV messengers 
mav move ahum the Chamber r\vii when 
lull debate is going forwaid, with the Lnnl 
t lumeeHor on the Woolsack, and the Mum 
on ilie lahjc. Vmi ma\ ftee them bringing 
in the boxes of Ministers, or handing mes 
sages I o peers in a a rim is parts of tile House, 

In Mi'- C.ions, if one of I lie messengeis 

were toerfos the l!ar In a foot spun whilst 
l he 11 1m.sr is in 


country. Last year 
we had die King of 
Siam, who diligently 
went the round of 
both 1 Louses* lit die 
l om moils lo- was 
treated as an ordr 
na ry distinguished 
stranger, a seal being 
provided for him in 
die gal li ry over the 
clock. When he 
went over to the 
\ louse of I r on Is a 
chair was placed Ibr 

hin^ on ihc sleps of 
the Throne, literally 
on Ihc tloor of die 
House. 

This mini igu it \ 
with the- \X c k ijsack 
enabled I [is Majcsiy 

lo observe with close 
a n t] a u d i b 3 y e x 
pressed delight 1 he- 



session, he would 
proba l> 1 y be run 
through the bodi by 
die sworil ul die 
Sergeant a l A rms t 
a nil sU l>set[n 1' 11 \ Iy 
hanged, cIij/wii, and 
i jiiai tel es l. 

The terror with 
which this overhang¬ 
ing late imbues the 
bn asts of a respect¬ 
able eom ill U nil v 
niosi of diem fathers 
of families, some I 

believe i’ll lircll ■ 
wa i (It ns is shown 
in their mnw^ienis 
when in charge of a 
c,ini ol message for 
a member seated in 
ihe 111 mse. 11 he 
happens tit be sealed 
am where near the 
Mar, the experienced 


graceful performance 

of the I ,ot'd ( haneellor as. pupping uii and ol'f 
die Woolsack, he i formally |!la< ' d the 11 oys.■ 
ill amt* out of ('ominittec. \n one ptv^nt 
can ever forget tin: boyish delight with w hich 
the King, digging his r//i//VAr j //, Lord Hams, 
in the ribs, pointed to die stalely figure, 
which he seemed to* think had been specially 
wound up to go through this ipiaint pcriorm 
a nee for his Koval pleasun/. 

When, a year earlier, la Hung Chang was 
a visitor to these shores, he suffered the same 
reverse of fortune. In ihe (ami mon,s he was 
seated with Westminster boys and other 
distinguished visitors in Ihe Diplomatic 
Gallery. An the House of Lords he hud a 


messenger, elongat¬ 
ing his body lo what serins perilous rxicni, 
Euinds him the raid u it hum crowing die Mar 
hr all ui Isa net ilird foi it. IIh 1 ■ is on I * )i' reach, 
die | in »gn 'ss of E he message is ncgoi laird along 
a string ot members lill it tyarlirs his Jumd, 
The milv time messengers may cross the 
Ilnur ol die House ui Common^ when tile 
Speaker is in die--Chair* is when they arc 
summoned to assist die Sergi ant-ahArms in 
casting lordi a ivealciiniiil Irish member 
KuL that is poor compensation for the 
habitual, regularly-enforced restraint. , 

f*er tfftffnt, this particular part of 
rm, fkoss Tr c f . 1 - 1 , 

ihe House of Commons, in dose 

>,hNt i■■■■*■ p rox j m hy to tile Mar, has its re- 
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strictions lor members. The wry In->t pkuv 
ill the (Ilium Ik r from wEiich a member 
might address an audience is llu f doss 
ItemU on either side of the bar. Ii comes 
niOM nearly 1 h:»U anything else :> v:ii# 
able to die Tribune* from which in < on 
ti n^mt :il burEraments [hr orator lares I lit- 
House. Sfi ^lt tractive is |hr place that ;t 
member seated dun, ami fei-fing suddenly 


angry cries of " ( h r der ' (Jrder ! but Mr. 
Iliiiiy. as In- wi-ll know was quite in order. 
The side g.df'ries air u> nmi’h within the 
House as an die burnt bcnehes below or 
above the gang wav. 

l lu * j1 j\ ions objection to their constant 
usL- jis rr rosinnn is* primarily, dm difficulty ot 
catching llu Speaker s eye. That aeqom- 
|hiisii«--L and tfu■ orator launched on 1 liis 



impelled to lake part in d< b.m n; ,i 

supplrinentarv question. ''umelmu- ris.-* ;md 
commences an observation, li j^ |k*mh]>*K 
interrupted bv a roar of everr.itinn. amid 
whirh the trembling member b proj-eied m 
dragged forth, and made to Maud uclmv er 
of die side benches. 

I‘IV- explanation of what to tin Muniger m 
the ■ ! a I few seems an mij ifo\ oked and im 
m;r assault * is, dial the ( loss ] lem In■- 
are tec hnirally outside llu I louse, whior 
area al this quarter is defined bv an i mug man 
bar * 

It is a ku ’l, \» Teha nee In tie 

tiik hju known to dir majority o| lmm 
OAL M'.kl l-'s tiel's ol till' prc'-eill t lou-e. dial 

though lliev may nni ask a 

question from the ( 'toss benches on |Eil 
floor of tile House, thev may, if they please, 
deliver an oration Imm i he - long side 

galleries ,above. t Onlv nni ■■ in im ex¬ 

perience Inve ] known I Eds privilege 
availed of. , Jl was in the curb days of the 
Parliament of ltttto* when the House was 
nightly crowded hi overflowing, members 
drawn bv the utiraetiun of a mm cession of 
Hradkiugh semes, Mr. Mitehell Henry one 
afternoon erraled n \wolomid smsatii»n by 
addressing the Speaker from this lofty 
eminence. When members rciMvcred from 
their astonishment ihev broke forth into 


Wi iidd have die mutually un- 
^ ikllV'li that half the 

lindei hU heL 

■ h.n iiinming after morning 
mullah de- Session 1 hear the 
■ i'raker, a lev. minutes after npd 
: du pu! (Eh l question 11 That 
a- I louse do now adjourn. ’ I 
dunk c11 tini- - tHat are no more, and wonder 
how niyiti! m■ -■ Id |hr present House Would 
hk( tu kru di'.m re>useitate(k ■ Twenty 
v e.■ ago, m.iv 1 a do/en years ago, the 
hour at vvJi:< ri members now expert [o ago 
home. <[Hernitm> if duy are kept up for*an 
extra hall hoar, was the epoch of die sitting 
■ u v'liU'h Ehhuh^s iwn.dlv liegan to bri-'k Up. 
Members El nek mg down I - ir pueslions at lialf- 
p:iM four never knew i|l wlia^time of the next 
rm a nn ig ] bev vv t mli I 1 n* free I ruin • tlleir 
f.diunrx ]’ur tile rry, " \\ ho goes borne? ° 
to i-t lio through ihe lobt>v at hall jiast one in 
die morning was a sign of unrommonly quirt 
lime*. Two or lliitv o eloek was more usual* 
and histurv records how, al frequent intervals, 
there was whai rame to be called an ‘‘All 
niglu sitting.” 

Often leaving the House after n ten or 
twelve hours 1 sitting, i have stood on West¬ 
minster bridge and seen what Wordsworth 
described as lie drove over it on an early 
September morning in 1S03 : - 


liarahgiii . i 
t f tLiiluri.ilif 
.1 IjdlL'l 1 rV' 

i*\\ ae'is 
- '\ i> 1 
vi r\-. r ! i- 
i;iain:i, 
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Ibis l ily miw tiolh ]ikt- n g:ir[m. 3 nl weor 
'J hr luMitiy el the morning ; silent, lure. 

Shi| is, Lm\u.t>, Tunes, tin:,lives, ami h-mplcs lie 
i l|ien uni en ihc JirliL ami in the skv, 

AIL bright and gluming in iIk j Mimkdevi nil, 
he fields ;m i built mvr, lmt Lhere remained 
l plrulh which Wordsworth hymm d, and 
s sister I )(ii'r;fhv desrribi -i\ .scam !v less 
larn^igly in a prose letter, that earth has 






anything 


show more I: l t r than 


M L iu' from Westminster bridge al ill' bica 
ul ;i summer daw Nainralk il was llii- mm 
s iullitiif; after tlii lu-ai and iurtmul u J a joi 
sitting m the adjoining I louse ol t niiimmii 
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a 

ninutk 

> 

lh 

e 1 luUsi 

ol 

ominous 

in j 

ill 

that 

re 

lah 

■s to ils 

pro 


' edurtg Meititiers. wctv # ;is>im d il wo u lit 
lie easy' to go back to liir old i hi kr 
i>r things il after * the i-xperii tk v ul a 
Session return Were found advisable. 1 sup 
|mse there is no power on earlh lh.it would 
to dav induce Lhe i louse of Commons In 
revoke tile Twelve < felock Rule. k’roiu 
lime Ig lime, to suit Ministerial convenience, 
i! is suspended for a particular silling, ll is 
necessary that motion to that effect should bo 
lormally made at l!le Con^neJl; elileilt of lhe 
Hling. The motion carried, the House is 
it liberty to peg away till two or ilirt.i! o'clock 
in lhe morning, or, if il pleases, till breakfast 


w us senri (I 


tune. I: turns mil ni ,i nuimin uf eases 
thnl eMensitm of dun- is Not in eded, debate 
being brought in a rt inclusion beioiv mid¬ 
night, just as il die Ruie \wte still m Inver, 
W lit n die limit is owi'sLrpprd it is oftlv bv a 
tew hailing pan-s. members fuming with 
indignation if they are L pi up as kite as 
hall past twelve. 9 

The best pail m the story 
iIiat al least us m neli h gislaine 
wt uk is m iw .ie<gu rf| ilfshi din lhe 
awugr Session us was seined 
during tlie luibarn limes dial 
\ m -Ct -i led t !u ■ l st.11 disi i! in 111 ol 

lh' L Tuvh i l O < loci. Ruli'. ]l is 
■ Mir llhil the J J| ufs - 1 meeting now 
at 1 niri■ 1 ► H(h k instead nj hair 
li.m an Innir ;o die gtmd. Ily 
lompai'koii wiili tin- i j I c [ erder of 
lliine.', ih- i rang ■ d dir Mon ■ 

*■ i undci llii- hoi Miii' ;s egimal 

1 11 dmf M i"s.i] ,ii < ji i l- 11 [ lork m I hr 
^ _ liii'ining Hut, iikmg -i Session 

1 iniuigli, llii' aggr-ir«- d Lira I nm 
-'I a silling is mo: mailvwlut il ' 
‘ ftp ll s-i I lii ] m ■_ ^ 111 1st lie I r Is added 

llii 1 wholesome * 'UlainU of nirm- 
!ic.-r^ knowing r\aetb tile hour of 
hrra king 1 r | i. 

Mil' f w'eh r () I fo- k kuli ■ has 
i ■ jt-i'r1 1 d :mi e nt nr i l-v nlttt ion in 
dir ordi r ul' debate, /dirmerlv 
tlii' tire \n gau to limn up most 
linglulv a I ii ml li.dl past ten, and 
hh^d ;iiv;n dll all Imurs of llv morning, Llio 
[)i rnrip.i! sj ji m ki t's rvo r \ mg I in ■m-'ch es kill 
a l [lT ill' ■ dm i i l ■ r in urr. \< iw d u ■ rhirJ ! m si ness oT 
drliaLe is gul tliloiigfi In IiHl |j|i limner hour* 
f Tile mlL r is varied in tin: onr ol a lull duess 


jIe l order u 
dir Mon 


bia^i-il aiva\ 
pi rnrip.i! sj 
altiT III ' 1 dm 

t li 1 )ULe is gi j 


I hr mil' is vara n in tin: r ao ol a lull dlvss 
drhale, which is wound up nil the eve of llu: 
division by f aders from i'i(hcr Idoiid Ucn^h. 
lull m an i adman wav, die I tig men have 
da ii sa\ before diiim r. In this ofiportimity 

II lev an 1 wu’e 1 jessed. I In V m jI onlv hi\ e 
a full ami unfaggrd audiemag lull rejvorls of 
I heir speer hes reaching cd Hutu I offices in 
good lum , thi ii’ is opportunity of dieir heinj^ 
lullv considered and justly dealt with. 

'I'lic Tiu l\r i )’rf*r k Ridr, like 
* 1 ^ In iLiselioli I stiflmgc nnd other 

K1 Wfi C he rn firiml rcvolurionarv cnart- 

1 mMs! s. f arrit d nndm ( am- 

sLiiati\e au>puvs. Had llR- proposal Imh 
made by a I aberal Minisicr, Nlr, \V. H. 
Smith and his colleague's on the 'I'reasury 
bench who eafried it would have died on (he 
lloor of the House in resisting il, Jt is one 
ofMie advantages, or having a Tory Covem- 
menl un asumally in jtfwver, llvat its tenure of 
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olhee frri|uently sees bold nr forms minim 
plished. To Mr, Arthur Ihilhmr, subservient 
to the virile law of nature, the House is 
indebted for the scheme whereby Supply is 
n^uhirlj dealt with through :i succession of 
1‘riduy nights, 't his rule on its proposal was 
violently assailed hv some Ijbrial critics as 
an infringement on freedom of debate, most 
jealously guarded in all that relates to Supply. 

It lias eome to pass that, under ihe new regu 
lation, Supply is inure fully, and more ealmly, 
discussed than it was in the good old davs. 

Incidents lie, Hie elnse of the Session 
within reasonable imp is automatically Jj\ed 
[’his is another rule aimed at obstruction 
individual or organized w hu h, whilst it 
shortens tin: Session, does no\ praet u alh 
narrow opimrlmiity lor a<vomphdiing iHelul 
weak. In spite n! occasional suggestions lo 
the contrary, the I louse of t 'ominous is, after 
all, an lUvsemblv ot business men,* El i^ 
ready (sooner or later) Lo recognise the in 
evitable. 1 laving a certain sivi h t measure- 
nielli of cloth dealt out to it. umvim < d dial 
in mi /ireu instances will it get an srn h jumiv. 
it ents its coat according] v, IT Ihiae leanv 
difference in the output of the uoik of a 
Session under the new and the old unlii'i oj 
things, [ should suv link 
with the shorter sittings ami 
the automatically closed Sis, / 

sioii, more work is di tie chan ^ , ' 

under the looser arrange 
inenl.s that made obstruction ^ 

mader of lhe situation. 

- "he lamented 

j-ksmunuo , (l . . [siT - 

[h ath ot Sir \ I. K 

Ilaveloek Allan / tt~. 


t ainitiN^. 


relieves the pub 
lie [in rse I non 


of his retired |«iy, receiving a lump sum l 
i i hs, hd. The odd shillings an 
pence recall the items in President Kruger 
tittle bill. 

(k need I .auric dr ^/no retired 




Hjw 

/<4 


two % disthicl paymetils. Sir 

1 

I lenrv was in reeripl of 


^700 a year retired piy as 


Major (It lu ial and Hcmorarv 

■ 0 

l.ieut. (leneral. !n addition. 

rAi 

he received a pension of 



^t.ooo a uar lor niditaiv 1 &| * 

services. Ill this respect he J&J ram 

topped B llur li.st*ul member^ ffll| 

of the 1 louse of (’ominous inf g 

drawing italc pav. I ihink /&?.# ;W 

the nearest to him is (General j&KW 

kit/wygram, win/ draws te .m— 

tired pay to the amount of 

1,185 a year. (General l\'"' " A ' J 

Kdvwrds, Member for ilvthc, 

is comforted in his retirement with a pension incut. 


(I Lateral ;i>m II and (lener, McCuhnotit 

i ;n h hav J ntoo a ccar, tin half pay of a 
Major t ii' nd t 'olom 1 Wyndham Murray, 
of bath. mu?, year retired pay. 

v.itli an . ditional ,[~ { o a vear for arduous 
.uni lm Li: * ■ j'l-ivicis as (hnllemau-at-Arins. 

>ir John ('oEomh battens on 
v i hi retired pay of a captain, 

f ^ aiii: uiiiing lo/i^j ids. Mil. 

i Km he has, or had, to the 

/ / an id _/, 1,505 15s., amount 

paid h j r commutation oJ|.pen- 
Mr, Arthur O'tlonnor 
pH >1 1 vrs pleasant reminis 
Allll <vner> of dudes ai the War 

< J J1 h a ■ in (he shape of relired 
nav tmoiinting to V, 1 72 1 os. 
Hgpy * IK- coni I run ed ll is pc 11- 

si l 111 loi ;i lump sum <4 
1 Ss. hd. The M;v<|uis 
1 v $\|W of I .orne draws i, 100 a 

\<-ai' as (loveinoi and (‘oil 
sable nl' Whiutsor (Mslle. 

'Sm^eauL , I lemphilh some 
time Solicit nr■ - (leiunal lor 
hilaniL ftas a [lensiim ot 
® i,c:wo guineas a year in coin- 

B iiu Jiioralion of his Chairman 

1 . . >h> ..re mmty Kerry. Kroin 

die same dislresslul cutmtry, 
Mr. W, J. (an belt draws A 

~ peiisi<m of JoS -j he 

having for awhile been Chid 
(!le?k of the I amatm Depart 
incut. Mr. Dorigan, the member for Jinst 


of ^.770- (General (loltlswoithy draws only Tyrone, modestly assimilates 111 5s, .|d., 

but he commuted /’25b per ammiu the [icnslon of a National School Teacher. 
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Sir Hiomns Fartlull lm* 1m 
.w Unronetey supfhy 
pension of zjjk. .pi,. 


:n; pension of 
:i lianknipLcy, 

■ ■unjso, 

I lellSt ; LI n; I j I 


Resist rur 
hbd is, of 
list* XumliLf of tin: 
the .pi, more 

■ lirfi'tlj" pertain^ to the lawyer, 

('ulonfl Kenyon Slumv has 

t . *o u vear redm/d, | ili v, 

^.ul Mr. SftnvU-y Mill m 

( rives, in :uhJiti(>n to lee.\ 

/joo as Counsel to i lie 
Admiralty ami Jinl^e Advo¬ 
cate of tiu Herd 

These no the 
irn-; uliales ami.nii: 

MtNMms. llle |>cns[oMr!S m 
I he n oust' c»J 
('ummon^ There .iiv soim 
Mindl try who ive L ivr trifI liil; 
recognition e it' military ardour 
deVOtld to tin 1 Sellirv ill 
their cumili v l .ord i on 
home, tor cvmiple, draws 
J[,2 2 i (js. annual pav :i- 
l 'nlonel of the ph Hulialion 
of t hr I VdEorddiire Kryin -ill, lit Ini I In t 
1 in s an allowance of / l ; it v ml Mi. 
Hen non Nod ye susiams Eiis di-aim m rh 
military nppnnimee on jj\ i i>. 
ineiiLcd by an allowance ol i s 

Captain ami' 1 Jonorarv Major ol die 
Wonsan rv, Sit Kllroi I t vs, I tan., 
t 'uplands pay in tlit- I >otw■: 

Yeomanry, ToLptlu t with 
nllmiMiu'L- it tools up to 
i is, per annum, Mr. 

I (':i plain and Non. 

Major of tin* I -uucashiiv 
llusams Yeomanry, 'IninMiii 
a^re^ale ol IK, lod. :i war 
mole. Mr. Waller 1 .mu- 
supplements his salan as 
President of the Hoard of 
Agriculture lyv ,pay .pul 
allowance amountin- to 
/,io 3 s. fid., the -^eidon of 
his colonelcy of the Koval 
Wilts Yeomanry, Mr. 

Wyndham, Captain of lift- 
(lies him Yeomanry, is pul 



Mtp|.C 

;d, a, 
i Mord 




inland. J 
Smvi.m 
nlVn ial [mi 
Hv (Ji M n 
dn 11111 1 
i-l rlil W. 
[In' mar 



off with a p.ilov I ;s r .pi, 
in annual pay ami allowance. 
In worst plight of all is Lord 
1 htdlry’s brother,, Mr, Ward, 
w ]ii > n j j h i *-cni ^ \ hA l ivwo 
division of i 'hrshiir, As 
Second 1 .imt< naiu of the 
U uiViSti'r ^ I'lini.intA hi- m 
ei'ivrs in ]\\\ arid allow,men 
i i)s. a u\n. 

J !n I loU’.t ■ of l nmim tns 
will henin Trt muli'isiand wh\ 

1 3 1l 1 Lallan! inrinln-r has -one 
In (In ( < wiling Ihi i-fin- 

irm of Mr, Swift MaeN’eill 
at his pni]u|L;;i'd alisti lilioii 
liom [\n lianir ritai'y lEutirs. 
A man i an t -cl on in 
! .oniEoii oil /.y a year minus 
t in-■ diilime. 

Y\ir ]i|L :n nt I id 

cl E lerhv L one 

MOiUl V . , 

i it i la ■ ti \v inem- 
Ih IS nt diM I Iolisi: 
<]| ! .nrds wlur ran bfin- py 
diM'iis-ii 'ii of affairs in i ’reto 
]icr .urial know ti-d^e of the 
io Jul'iUv v'i ;l is li-o, wlrcn lie was 
i| a.itr lot M at\ In marlt ii s<mi' 
a- i l Last cm waters, arrompanietl 
llai t sraman Mr. W. I L Srnilli, al 

I .on I of die Admiralty. The 
• ■I a.iii Lt in |h:- in]|i jwin- viwst- 

npl ol w Em li, in an min i o-nised 
haiuj. I tinmd up dn other 
da v airione some pa] lers ,ru- 
3 al;n- to dll 1 rjtorli ; 
lln- 1 11.■:nd tin' Arjnj Lind rliief 

■ .1 dn' ri.-.-r 

A\'i m -ut ' in .i ' i-.ii I" l 'vjn Li'' Lind 
i-ur-. 

II Li - n,ii \m [mi ft nt i lu.no v, ilh 

\t*\ (nl tuiiLLlis. 

[ : 1 [n -d i i[ l i ■ < 11 r In in N t-| 11 llih:, ttu 1 
j itht-i -in- Mlii 

dln'v ran ll|» .m .dlar I" SUmlry 
ti .i 111 w illi. 

Am I r.in i111 ;l l>= j-l-'.Ldl t<i II, 
Smilli. 

To lhr srn>itive ear l!iu 

rhyim mE dit > Iasi eopjilt't is 

iioi eirryihinr, tliat could he 
desired. Lei die ^mention 
ts ^nod. 


.Mt h ^WLI-T aiALJNh.rr r. i rL " e. I 
Vl.nr HE Htf Alii. IWMiU 



Hose - ('ohnn'd Sfin (<nh$. 


j;i Uu;i Ji- M V -' N - 


■ T iiiis jusi fJiL- *'M 

was good. Me w.rs f r > 
desperately, of <oium'. f here 
ncvVr Fuel been Mf('h a love as 
lii*i since the world began. 
There never would he again. 

He played the lover :n !rnunb[\\ Posse ss mg 


.O I 

according to his own enmeplinu oj 
romp;!ring her with the real one 
sitting beside him. Needless X< * 
resemblance was idcMlhnk 

At urn: point slu gave a little, 
sense laugh. 

* " Ihnr, dear I nink, she s:iid, k 

him will) j loving, indulgent smik 
he rpufe so e\ti:ivaganl. \ ml deli 
1 know. Hut love has eiVeil 


u'[tn. He was 

child, lh. 

ugh 

" u leal sin. 

,mtiT< vUci 

. hv 

in of her, and 

l ose ci !-|i n 

.it 

im<' tFiat was 

W1 Ki [ Wli 

m 

s t ■ h sav, the 

that won' 
i \l m i neb 

1 

. U11; 


good u;umv</fy■: * l HVII, old chappie, 
i V.retiv good form, You kthtw p to y\ .i\ m 
;r room during ah i%ing fh.it smty,i 
iliing," ' i 

“ I've never done it before/' 

11 And von won't do it again ? J 
l - \u. F luuour Firigfit. 1 ' 

11 And 'on won t tell anyone, Willy ? J ’ 

*■ I win: i tell anyone it was you/ 1 said tlv 
child, lh. ughthdly. He had been intensely 
in I crest cl. \>\ [hr conversation, What were 
rose coloL.o-d spectacles like? he wondered, 
IVlut w;i m "ideal"? < 'oiild he remember 
li.i [ won' Wlui was a “real"? It was ah 
'Slieineh .ntcresling, 

" I ran lie said, earnestly, after a some 
riui awi cioi pause looking straight up 
nl l> Fiis aval, handsome bidhers eyes 
'Frank. ■■ye always been chums, haven’t 
1 J An I want yc jl j to help me awfully . 0 


you rose-coloured spectacles. 

"They are what even ln\ei 
wvnrs, Kdith, or should wear, t 
lie replied, warmly. 1 The 
ideal is ever in Uu real. I 
see in you my real, my Inusl 
ideal. How often have [ t \ 
plained tFtat lo you ? " I II I 
v "v; (l this and that, and ki \n 
e vowing tmtil dm dressing 
hell rang lor dinner, when Friidi 
at once hurried awa\ r 

The r^oiu was large and lull 
ol “screens and cum nirnri>. 
It was getting duAc Husnu, 
or, at any rale, furgullen, J>v 
the lovers, a little hov had U-t-n 
sitting all the lime in a window 
seat apparently absorbed in 
the “Comic History of Ihig- 
lan<L" 

As Hank was getting up to 
follow' Kdiths example, Fus 
little brother's small, shrill 
voiie fit a riled him. 

L ' frank ! 1 say 1 I've been 

here a long time. Did it 
matter ? v 

Frank turned hoi all over. 
However, this small child muld 
be trusted. So he answered. 



'‘tth’VK Al.V.'AVs lO-.l-A LlllAl'., HA\\K\l W Li T " h 
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i |«j on, old man. 

\iul 1 know you can ; r cm ymbve kinder 
i |Fumigh il yourself." 

Murry up, old fellow. It's nearly dinner 


fri u , r: tiiUl spnek an oddly dramatic utti- 

\he pt/ml, sir, is this. Tm in love, jmil 
; *isU lor a lady'sjiand.’' 

/ Irank HQhly suppressed nny'snspieion of a 
■ mile. Hut what did it mean? Was thb 
■.cling rogue making game (if him? Wnnls 
miv much like these he hud used himself 
(Hilv just three weeks ago. And \ct hmv 
‘javr and sweet was llie little, eager. uplu'mcd 
lace. 

11 She’s awj.dlv oretlv," Willy r tmlimi; A 
“And very eleven And if I mam li- r 1 
dull have that shell cabind. I dn *,n want 
those diml>le \ efiihrs. She's giit r urb and 
lovelv grey eves. And she i-rn't -,o \ny 
mneh la Ilia than I aui. |k ml vmi linn k 
l had lletter :i>.k somi'iine I nr lu-r r 1 \U:i ^-c, 
i ’he hasn't a la tiler iimv, and I dc m’l kiu nv 
who 11 he the hest person 1o ask. 1 luun'l 
said a word u> her vet, L 

“ 1 [er unit her, pi-rliaps ? " 

iK U ill," he u plied, knil Llnj 4 his I nows and 
looking down al the carpet in di'i'[i ihoiight 
fulness, 1-1 1 dmi L think hum what she >aid 
I hat die over had < me. L 

“ lVrha[]s she would know her own mind. 

1 low old is she ? ” 

“Ladies done teil thi-tr agi s. ’ n f lit d 
AA^i S1 v, wit 1 1 dignity. and wil 1 l an nit' < >\ 
possessing supenor knowledge o| i3i■ ■ so\. 

11 Well, I must go. |!ul you lake mv 
advice U,’]l her (WiTVlhnig : sin won I mind. 

The III \i dav was Sunday? Willy w;iikrd 


"y; ne- ih, : e n,i»ts 

tar .itimc him. iC is i|,at he 

1 s in tin - 11lit: „r (hr -.in,,- ^ 

playing merrily on his linl, p, .p 

hnds h.-r hymns and hand* h. r tin- hook 
with scrupulous pnliteniv^ Sim lU - 

trir " to occasionally, m :i vifc t whh 

<tL'.r : Vet he could listen to it all'd.iy L u „. 

At the 1 ullirdnn Willy giw. a pruny^ and 
ho sees h*T do ilu- same. “ ThaiA 1 m ause 
she must he very poor," hr >ays to himself 
Slir has to live ill anolhLr person’s house. 
Whi n 1 grow up, I will work jot her, and 
sin■ shall 1 la\r a house ot her own."' 

In ivalit v, nmlenu-alh 1 lie penny was a 
hall vivi nigm Miss Selina I'oller chose In 
p:-,u li'.r lin i dh- tlie noi letting her KdI hand 
knou vk. 1 1 : 1 1 lift t lid i l h<ind lei' doing. 

■ L Sweri i-. i!■ < al in o| Paradise i he I i|e tP T 
-|Lia\ej> out tin' old. t itt kellleish Vnjr i>, IP 
U mg i'eloie d n- too in:o know il ? She is 
geM i rig si > t ivei ]. II or r iijil y years tie so 

ln-:n il v upon Inr. A lid \ i‘t l leal h, like the 

tv-u ot 11 1 ' l u i j di I, sei ■ n i't 1 11 1 la \ l ■ Il it^otUm lu:r, 
(hi Ui'-ir ieiv home it he^an to rain. 
\\ tllv ] n:L up \ \i r uinhiflla and [hen stood on 
tiptoe !* 1 ilium her cloak m\it her shoulders. 
“ Mav All ih prolret um whilst I lit is Ne>s- 
in;; dn- tichh ' ” lie e.M lain led, 1 heal deal ly + 
"Ulicir dal vou i;vi dial Irotn, hov ? ’’ slie 
1. i 111 i;l 1111 n soimndial mi easily. There 
wa 4 ' a ll.noijr ahout il nol (pule sal is far lory 
:<■ ln-r L-\an^chi a I, sahlniai ian sertse. 

" Wi ll L'j" !■ rank s,iid it lo 1 1 'oiisin ' E'hlio 
Tin- oilier ilav. I h 1 had heard a Turk saj' it, 
um know. And !u l had an umbrella, hill he 
lei me have if all to mysL-lf, and' ( kmsin Kdie 
;; L i\r’ ihai sl>mh' ul In is, like what voii'rr doit^ 


to ehureh wilh his !>eloyL‘d, i an r \ m- I in 
hooVs, also her ninhrejki ami waterproof ;ls 
it looked like showers. Me i;ali a lit fv eon 
din ted her to her pew and sal b ^ide la r. 
How happv he w.m ! I fis little ln ait wn‘> 
ready to burst with love aisl eluvah). t 

And. yel all that tin* h-sl of Ihe eon^re^a 
lion saw was a liny* bent, old ladiiom d hipne 
in a huee antique bonnet, under which (lie 
orev corkscrew curls f]uivered quaintlv. 'The 
sweet Luritan old la^e wa.^ rapt in dt votion. 
How small, how fragile, how old she was : so 
brave to come to church,at all, so \isibly 
railing. 

Sunday after Sunday her head seemed to 
sink lower on her breast, the little, slender 
back rounder and rounder. 

ISy-ambhy there flashed a sunbeam across 
her. Willy looked up at her with unspeak¬ 
able awe and admiration, She is in a glory 

VoL xv.— 7 a _ 


She laughed again. blank a»d Kdie ! 
She knew .ill .ihoiil her niei L e> engagement, 
and lintk gi'eal inieresi in it ; as, however, 
mm apart- I lnw eon Id >Jie hilly enter into 
lhal which ^he had never t vperit m ed ? She 
wait bed them wonderinglv without under 
^latnling. without regret, without any personal 
n minis! cnees, vi t with enough Imagination lo 
]je truly sympathetie. 

It was all wry nice, quiti 1 fjroper, quite 
right. Il was good lo have happy yountf 
people in tFie fmuse. And tins Tittle boy: 
iiow nter ly lie was behaving, thru 1 quiet and 
reverent he hail been in Hmreh, When they 
started again to walk, proof against the wet, 
she told linn he was * l a very good little boy” 
tluil morning. 

I le coloured \fith delight, ** Praise from 
you is doubly sweet,” he said. * 

What an old-fashioned piece of goods I n 
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thought the old lady lo herself. u I think we 
match very well.' 1 She couldn't bear boys as 
a rule. Hut this one was so different Irnin 
most. Hu seemed a small gentleman, She 
had lelt it on his arrival four days ago, when 
he and his brother frank had come to slay 
for awhili- at ( Kdilh’s home. 

They all lived together, in a lag old country 
house, the (li imstuii^ lather, mot In r, and 
da Light it, ami Mr, l I rims) on's widowL d 
mother and Iut eld it sister, Mbs Selina 
rotter. 

t heat e3C|K‘clalii]n^ Were held respecting 
the old ladies. At present they paid hand¬ 
somely for their hoard : their own maids, limit 
own suite of rooms. Tliev ha'] a certain 
affection for each [fther, hut the widow. ten 
years the younger, was dlsttnclly domineering. 
As a child, Selina had spoilt her babv sister, 
with the result that tlu- baby sister gain id lhe 
upper hand and kepi it tluougli iilr. When 
Selina was twenty seven and her sisler >rv- n 
teen, a highly desirous “eligible" appeared 
tm theVs<vne. It was really Selina tliai 
at trailed him IhM. She guess,d it might hr 
so willi .:i illiill of happiness, for she rnuld 
liave loved him, Ihlt she lor hk■ d 111 he] 
glass, * l * she argued* 11 it > not so. Pf 

course, it s Anastasia. So young, so pivu\, 
so bright. An edit /iiori, ugh'. unattractive, 
like me, must jusl keep out o| their w,n. ’ 

And she did so, effort nail v, for the suitor. 
Mr, thimston, finding lier cold and distant, 
transferred his alferliun in jhe vonngei Tan 
ami married her. 

'■Tat was I he only approach In a nmiiniv 
tEis ■ had ever been in Miss Selina’s life. It 
had been singularly devoid of all that makes 
fora il sublime rhythm" in a woman'-. e\r-( 
cnee, rJiiVpt l h he unconscious sublimity of a 
life too sell forget! ul lo know tin- meagterie.v, 
of its own pleasures, or the extent of its own 
starvation. 

Site had not had enough strength of mind m 
purpose to naive out for herself an mdeprii 
dent career. Her lot in life seemed I he 
doing of distasteful society work which cvcn-- 
omr elsp avoided. The irksome call, the 
tiresome letter, the stupid dinner-parly in 
all these # she would he called upon Lo do 
duty, and she did it heroically. 

There were a dew hobbies, however, site 
had been aide to lake up without drawing 
anyone's attention either lo lu-rself or them. 

■ Yuan by year, silently, fpiietly, patiently, she 
had gathered together wild ilowers, birds 1 
eggs, shells* insects, till she hdd a col lection 
that was almost uniipie. .She loved Nature. 
It had been a good friend to her all her life. 


She had a peculiar sympathy with all animals, 
including very young, shy children. 

< >n tlie ev ening of ITnnk's and Willy''* 
arrival, when they were all sitting round the " 
gre:it drawingroom in slate, Ik U *re W i [Ty s 
lied -lime. Miss Selina deviled herself ex¬ 
clusively to tile timid little boy-guest, ^ome 
how she iuin not afraid of him! though he 
had reached |he mature age of eight. Tlftyre 
was nothing alarming in tin* t;ir£e. soft, dans 
ryes, tin thoughtfrtl brow, the baby mouth, 
the deftrail looking physique, Lhe senile look 
and niiiini't, They found their tastes agreed 
on many - .bjeets. She was a great authority 
on bulletin's, beetles, and postage-stamps. 

“ M voii would like lo see my collections.' 1 
VIic said, ' eume to my rt Joins at twelve 
o'clock Lo iiuiTruv moilling/ 

Hi 1 obi !] ich the minute. What a happy 
morning was! With what exipiisitu neat- 
mss thi [jeejjnens were arranged and 
classified. W hat stories and associations 
Miss Sell 1 had about every one of them. 
And how ml crested lie was. Miss Selina 
was r|iui delighted with his intelligent 
remark'' a ■! pm'stiim'uigs. Neither of them 
could hcii i- ii when tlie luncheon bell rang. 

“Hear said Miss Selma, “how the 

lime has t -wn Kmi, laddie, run away and 
wash you: ,'Lids." 

" With * e convulsing I forgot all time, ' 
od Will- turning round in the doorway, 
las grau n lie la> v contrasting oddly i-willi 
tlie I'omii s mo’.L NKKit eJ his anus. 

1 Tim 'gain in iuiutow. WillyT 

“At vom se!vi'e. ladv fair. Adieu, sweet- 

hea11, adi'-ir 

Miss Selma smiled as slu went downstairs. 
What a funuv f:tile boy. When had he got 
all those -poet-tics bom ? She 11:1 tl tlOk yet 
discovernj ']jat [lie bnv was a hum mimic, 
and that Ins new passion for herself served 
as au admirable pretext for reproducing his 
brother's behaviour under tlie present. dr 
nan stances, ' ( , 

t hi ids second visit to the 11 Mn^'nin/’ ;is 
he called Miss Selina's rfVim, she presented 
him w itli one of her second-best double 
lh \ ellllS f1 Shells, 

“Miss Selma."* he said, after seizing her 
hand and kissing it gratefully, 11 yon must lie 
perfectly happy with all these lovely things 
round you ? 1 

She smiled, just a little sadly* - il I have 
much to be thank lid for, dear, ; There.is a 
great deal of enjoyment, even for a lonely old 
woman like mod 1 

“ lamely ! v He knew tlie meaning of that 
word, and did not like it. It meant to him, 
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r>iglit* silence, darkness dim, undefined -a 
rime when there was nothing to see* nothing 
to feel, nothing real except the pillows and 
' the sheets, ft meant heart throbbings* the 
indefinable* sickening fear of a child afraid 
of the dark. , 

,l J,f you re evei lonely, 1 think 1 should 
take to lied some of those, if 1 were you," 
he^aid, pointing W a < ase of beetles with 
r .Ura brilliant 1 elytras. £i I take L lhe I >tikc- 
occasionally* and lie's only wood and wool. 1 

She shook her curls, “I'm afraid the 
hectics will hardly do* Willy." 

11 Why* of course not*” thought Wjlly, 
afterwards, 

“ What a stupid 
J am. baby 1 uey 
has her doll when 


They took a 'stroll together afier that* in 
the garden. 

lYe got some chocolates for you/' she 
said, “ tiive me your left hand/' | 

I’ve forgotteii which it is, lint they're 
both yours. All l have is voms. L 

*' 1 ni only a poor old woman, Willy, 
You'd belter fasten vour love bn someone 
e3s< " 

"■ \o, 1 sha'r/t. You're sweet. The l ose 
gardens of hatuasens are Nothing to yon for 
.wvet-tne^s. ” 

Willy treated all the other people in the 
house with polite* courteous m uiralUv. Mrs. 

(Idtnsliag senior, 
' was piqued and 
; jealous. 

*' Seli na ! J ot- 


she’s lonely. 
Hectics and bull 
dogs are only for 
boys. I’ve got a 
new sixpence. 
She must have a 
doll or two." 

He was going 
out with * l ('ou 
sin ’’ Kdilh that 
afternoon. I le 
would go to the 
village toy shops 
and get as many 
Irttli; dolls as fie 
could for the 
money. 

An ordin gly, 
when Miss Selina 
let i red to rest 
LhaL night* her 
lx j d, was taken 
possyssioii of by 
half a dozen me 
dressed wooden* 
painted* staring 
dollies* their 
h cads <> n 1 v 




Cl V.lll.\\." 


U'r/ f she suit! In 
lu t sister* addmg 
tile maiden name, 
as she always did 
w hen a 1 i 11 1 c 
vexed ; ;■ Selina 

IVstler, lunv ritli- 
euloitsiy yon do 
spoil that child 
What you will 
have to answer 
for ' ' h 

14 He's very in 
lelligcnt and very 
tractable* and 
cl i>e s n’t seem 
sptdlalde*” a n- 
s wered M'i s s 
Se lina* humbly, 

14 1 call him a 
little mounte¬ 
bank, jvidi bis 
absurd wayrf of 
going on. J/y 
boys never made 
such idiots of 
themselves. 1 
shouldn't enenm 


appearing from » 

beneath the down turned sheet. The old 
lady gasped with amazement. It was a 
trick of Willy’s* of r burse.. 

When they met next morning he said lo 
her* quite simply 

41 Were you just a little less lonely last 
night, Miss Selina ? ” 

Ah, that was it* was it? She was touched. 
She kissed him. She thanked him* She 
behaved altogether so graciously that the 
little boys heart fairly bubbled over with 
happiness. 


age him so, if I 
were you. Yoivll make him a laughing¬ 
stock/’ 

Miss Selina said nothing. I Jut that after¬ 
noon, in her arm-chair, instead of dozing as 
usual* she found herself thinking* thinking* 
How* dear this little child was becoming to 
her. So winning* *o affectionate. No one 
had ever said such nice things to her before. 
What a gleam of sunshine* what a* rich 
pleasure in her barren old age* JJid not the 
old hook say that at eventide it should Ire 
light ? Though* perhaps, Anastasia was 


* 
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right. Did she encourage him too much? 
For her own wake .she mustn't gel overfund. 
. , . He wonkl be going away soon. , . E It: 
would fotgut in a few mouths, weeks even/’ 

Willy’s stock of pretty speeches was getting 
sommvhnt exhausted, when there came that 
afternoon with the lovers in the thawing 
room. He was not slow in showing how lie 
had profited by it. 

It became his established practice to go hi 
Miss Selina's room* regularly m en morning. 
Sometimes when* it was rainy they played 
games, of which Miss Selina knew a surpris¬ 
ing number. She had, moreover, accepted 
the discipline they can Leaeh, knowing how 
to win with generosity and how to lose wilh 
sweetness. Their con versa lions embraced 
many subjects, though, as a rule, they began 
fieieiitiheallv. 


“ ! had something to sny to you as well,” 
ho whispered. 

* h Sny it. then* my sweet. 7 
“ Von're my real idol ! ” 

'This scene had been rehearsed ;yui 
rehearsed as the climax of lus love-making. 
Fart or it iud failed. What cfleet wouhl tine 
words produce ? Hi 1 stood still * in emldish 
mock tragi'fly. t * 

"Child, sfte said, rising in’real dislres^s 
<l I eau’t have this*. I hmbtlc.ss you have 

learned at! this from your brother Frank, 
but vuu ai- not such a sensible little boy as 
] though! \-m were.” 

“ MFs Selina. I apologize if you are 
offended.' Ilui his thee betrayed no further 
di scorn film ■ . It was all gding on quite 
properly r.-w. Cousin Kdilh had spoken 
in just sort of half-cross tone. He 


At last, one morning Willy iErtermii,V'd \* 
do away with the science and nunc at one< 
to his own particular business He felt m 
completely at home with her now. He wa: 
going L* pliiy the bump Card lu Eiad beei 
reserving lor some days. 

“Spectacles, Willy?” said Mbs Selina, a 
he entered the room, " Whal next? Am. 
what funny ones ’ r " 

** Would you, plea.-e, give me your hau>] 


hadn't Ini 

■ icd yi 

■t. 




“ M bs 

' lina/ 

he o 

unturned 

. “ I have a 

song In s|j 

UU].' 





lh Sing 

Then. 

Willy 

. by all 

means,” 

said 

the old 

■dy. : 

dtting 

down 

iW'n, 

glad 

of any * 

mge 

iff subject. 

“ lVe Li 

ieard 

YO!| SUlg 

■ \ nm 

i and 

nursery 

songs ( 

juite 

] uvttii v/’ 






With d 

; 1 IKltlC 

i111 [ d 

iasis lie 

carol led 

out. 

in his bah 

\ i uci- 





Miss Selina? L rani quite sv mv 
way about. 1 ' 

"Why, Willy, whatever scheme is 
ibis ? 71 said Miss Selina, laughing with 
her low, restrained, old-world Hugh, 
“Caivt you see. Miss Selina ? .W 
yo as blind as 1 ? I've got o 1 sunn: 
re coloured spectacles. I found 
some old ones once, and l ve stuck 
some rose-coloured tissue pa pi a on 
then id 7 - 

'* Why, what a little guy you 
look 1 57 

The tears were choking him. but 
he answered, bravely, “ I t hi night 
you would understand I thought 
you would know that rose coloured 
spectacles are whaf every lour ought 
to wear—and L dm light vou knew' 
- that - that \ - 77 

il Bless ,you, child, bless you," 
cried Miss Selina, her own old eyes 
brimming and overflowing plen- 
teously, by this. “Never mind the 
spectacles/ 7 she said, lira wing Willy 
to h^r, “bet's take them off, and 
talk to me instead, my sweetheart, 
my little sweetheart Willy/' i 
Greatly comforted, he took the un¬ 
sightly things off, obediently. 
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Ucliuvu me, if :ill tlinsv endearing young diarms, 
Whkll T Nil M> IntlrlJy 
Wlto to by lu-nnuem, and tket in my mms 

■ bike fairy gift* tailing iiwnv 
TJu>u wiHilil*! Tit ill In' mliPTuil, as (his moment (him an, 
T‘C‘i thy htvdilies* fhilc n>. it will : 

Anil anuiru! the ilrfir min nidi wish of my Imarl 
\WiUI fondly entwine ilself still. 

J\ T o lover over sang il more exclusively In 
Ij-is t;uly, mory devhkoUy* niore.earnestlv, It 
p was excruciatingly funny* hut Mimrlmw the 
olil i')vs 111 led again, though the lips were 
lightly pressed together. 

'■ Run away, dear, 1 she said, at length. 
“ Run and play." 

11 Musi l ?" be said, with a sigh. 11 Then 
vour wish is my pleasure/' 

lint he Test produced a very miprcM-ut■ 
able pocket-lull idkerrhtel", gently wiped her 
eves, and kissed them. 11 Railing is such 
sweet sorrow* dealest, isti'l h " J " he said. 

Trotting downstairs, lie 
met hrank* 

11 Well, how are you get ^ , 


tl In one little year* dearest*’ In; said* * l wo 
shall meet again. Adieu. ’ 

XeU year not only 1 rank and ^ illy, hut 
their mother and father, druthers and sisters, 
rarne down to tin- l 'iriinstons again. pur tile 
wedding lulls were ringing. flowers were 
seat lens I broadcast* loei wan seemed lull 
of smiles ami good wishes. The am shorn: 
on one of [he fairest hi'idcf. ever seen* Willy 
was Inn page. Not until they were in I he 
middle of the wedding (avakla^i did lie 
remember to sav to someone, " Mow is *Miss 
Selina ? " 

I low was ’.lie, indeed ? They did not 
answer him I dlv dll iu\r day* when tiny 
withered lot him a hnndfuE of while roses, 
and took him into the rluirehyard, Per 
Meath, the l.mldid* had remembered her at 
Iasi. * 

t 


ting on ? " 

asked the elder 

brother. 1 

; 1 lave a game oj 

tennis ? " 

14 N no 

, thank you. ( Hi* 

J'm gelling 

on all right. Hut 

el 1 

haven't ariually 

| »ro] msed 

Vet, you know. 

It's e r 

. so awkward. 

you see. 

i T a lei low s 

refitted. ’ 
il t) idle 

so, chappie. It's 

just as well 

to wail. ' 

14 You waile<l a year before 

you spoke 

to (Anisin lalith. 

didn't you ! 

? " 


11 I'd advise you lo do the 

saifle. ' 


Sfi tlu: stupendous f|iu:s 
lion was never asked. \\ hen 
the visit name to an end, 
and good - byes had to l>e 
said, Willy Hung his wrms 
round iMiss Selina’s neek* to 
the sad disarranguig o! her 
cap - strings. Then, before 
putting on his hal, Jie made 
a low how, and re v e re n't 1 y 
kissed her hand - - what a 
tiny, wizened, elaw-like hafid 



it was* 


11 >. j ■.•* [j Miss utM ■ A ' 




The Biggest Picture on Record, 


VEN now few Europeans are 
acquainted oven with the 
names of any of the great 
artiists who made the art of old 
Japan. Japanese art, taking 
its origin in the China of a 
thousand or two thousand years back (as 
much of our own 'took its origin in (l recce), 
developed and flourished under its own con¬ 
ventions and canons, undisturbed by influence 
from without, and, indeed, to all intents 
unknown beyond the coasts of Japan. In 
the result, it seems to us, at first glance, as 
the art of another planet, and, perhaps, as 
difficult to understand. 

ft is difficult for most people to understand 
without u little trouble, and, lhetv1niv T many 
find that the easiest way is to sneer at it, and 
to condemn it with the superior confidence 
that ignorance alone can give. These arc 
reinforced by the many thousands who do 
not, and never can, understand any sort of 
art whatsoever, but who cither fancy they 
do, or are not honest, and pretend they 
do. A real and deep knowledge of Japanese 
art is the attainment or very lew ; ennse 
quently, the amusing “howlers” perpeiraicd 
by those who undertake to talk mnlidently 
of "overrated Japan,” cannot be so widely 
enjoyed as they deserve, for Japanese 
art is a matter beset with amazing traps for 
the smatterer, and perhaps there is no other 
Subject in the world in which a little know- 
te■'is quiti? so dangerous a thing. On the 
other hand, European art is to a Japanese 
as strange and as difficult to comprehend as 
the Japanese to us ; and the ignorant and 
self-sufficient Japanese is as disdainful of 
Western art as his European counterpart is 
of Eastern. And, of course, one must 
remember that there is bad Japanese art as 
well as good, just as is the case with the art 
of Other countries : and to commend a thing 
merely because it is Japanese is ns foolish ns 
to dispraise ft /or tile same reason. Hut 
Japanese art in abstract and in general is 
not our business m this article. 

Among the scores of great Japanese painters 
of all schools, Y a Kioto, Tosa, Kano, Ukioye, 
and the rest, the man whose name is most 
familiar to Europeans is Hokusa i. Indeed, 
many have contrived to keep alive quite a 
small reputation as connoisseurs in Japanese 
art on the knowledge of that one name, and 
of nothing else whatever relating to the 
subject, Hokusai was not only one of the 


greatest of Japanese artists, but he was also 
one of the last—indeed, he was quite the ^ist 
great painter, for ho lived till ninety, ami 
outlasted all his early contemporaries - 
Utamaro, Ycishi, Toyokuni, ifhd dthers. 
After his death, Japanese f art was the baiten 
waste it has' remained—but for ihe r pcV 
forma necs of one or two men—ever since. 
Hokusai was bom at Ycdo (which is now 
Tnkiu) on the eighteenth day of the first 
month of the tenth year of Horeiki, according 
to Japanese chronology—or, in plain English, 
on the 5th of March, ! 7bo. He was the third 
son of Ids lather, Kawamurct lehiroycmnn, 
and as a child his name was Tokitaro. Names 
are plentiful in Japan, and a man may take 
several in the course of his life. Hokusai 
changed bis again and again, ami his many 
signature area bewilderment and a snare to 
the student. At the age of four, little 
Tokitaro was adopted by one Nakajima isai, 
maker of mirrors to the Shogun, and when at 
last In 1 w;c. set to a trade he got a situation 
in a book.M'ller’s, where, by unflagging idleness 
and sliir 1 disregard of business, lie shortly 
achieved the distinction of the “sack," Next 
lie was a ioud engraver, cutting tile blocks 
for the hooks printed bom the writing 
of the author, a block for each page. 
And at last, when about eighteen, his ( lrue 
\ oca Linn chimed him, ami he became a 
pupil in the studio of tin; great artist Kalsu- 
gawa Muinsho. 

d o treat with moderate fulness of the work 
he poured forth from this date till that oF 
his death in iSqq would need not an article, 
but a large volume. He was never ,|dle 
again. Ele was always poor, but he wqjked 
away merrily, w-itb his heart in his drawings, 
and he delighted to sign himself, “ Clwakio- 
rojin ' the old man mud with drawing. 
His life work was likewise his hobby, and he 
rode his hobby with passionate ardour. He 
was poor, as wo have said,ibul lie was proud 
and jndejindent. He was despised by 
many because ho threw aside the rules and 
conventions of the* schools and brought some¬ 
thing new Into his art, something of his own. 
Eroni the beginning of the world every man 
who has done this has been abused by the 
critics among his contemporaries, dxit he has 
been remembered afterwards. Ithras because 
of this independence that be brolce with the 
school of Shunsho, and became a free-lance 
in art. He drew a poster for a print-dealer, 
and drew it in his own way. When this 
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poster, handsomely mounted, was < \hibitud 
at the 'print-sellers door, it so scandalized 
another pupil of the Shimsho school that he 
tore it down on the spot. The result was a 
quarrel, anti Hokusai's final shaking off of 
the fetters of the schools. - 

Hokusai now devoted himself to indepen¬ 
dent work in design and Jiook ill ust rati on. 
As lie grew in years, so his genius grew in 
strength. Some day we may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of presenting out*readers with speci¬ 
mens of bis work, but the present article is 
chiefly concerned with a curious four de fvret 
oF Hokusai’s rather than with his more 
serious work* In the year 1817, when ,the 


nriist was in his fil’ty- 
cighlh year* ho paid 
a visit lo Nagoya, 
where seveifel of his 
pupils (In- had pupils 
ot his own nuw) had 
settled. this time 
his hook illiisira¬ 
dons were in great 
demand, ami his 
enemies took circa 
sion to observe that 
, he was capable of 
nothing more than 
li ltie dra witigs of 
that sort. This irri¬ 
tated 1 lokusai, who 
prod a iuied, ironi- 
rally, that if the great 
ness of a painter were 
h> be measured by 
the size of his work, 
lie could prove him¬ 
self great imlfed. He 
and his pupils im¬ 
mediately set to 
work to confound 
their adversaries, and 
to make preparation 
lor the drawing in 
public, by the master, 
of the larges! picture 
on record* 

hirst, arrange¬ 
ments wi re m^de 
for (b 1 * llsr of lhe 
norllietn courtyard 
of the great temple 
of Nishigakeijo, at 
Nagoyj. A tempo 
rary fence was placed 
roimd the space re^ 
served lor tile work, 
ami most of the space 
was covered by a great bod of rice-straw, on 
which the paper was; to lie. The paper was 
specially made, oF great thickness, many large 
pieces bring deft IV joined to jrlake a jjheet of 
llie area of j*c ftrfit/u/\ or Japanese flour mats. 
Mow, as these fofn/uf are invariably of one 
si/e, 6fl. by 3 ft. .rvicily, it < asy to calculate 
that Hokusai's big picturerwas hi occupy a 
sheet of paper of 240 square yards in area. 
A scaffolding was erected at the head of the 
courtyard, with pulleys and ropes, by which 
the picture might be raised to a vertical 
position, Brushes were made, of which the 
very smallest were brooms. Ink and colour 
were prepared in barrels, with buckets 
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for convenience of carriage* The prepara¬ 
tions were not completed till the noon 
of the d a v a [jpo i n Led for the t ask, b u t 
from daylight a great crowd of people 
of nil classes pressed about the fence 
to see the show, Hokusai, Lhe “man mad 
with drawing” was to cover the vast sheet 
before them with an immense figure of 
Daruma, the ancient hermit, who was fabled 
to have .spent nine years in contemplation, 
and in a sack, ft was this same Harnma, 
by the way, who,'indignant at finding himself 
asleep after a few wars' wakefulness, rut oft 
his eye-lids and Hung them away, as a prerau- 


first the nose of the figure. Then he drew 
the right e) T e, and drew it 6ft. across ; then th< 
left eye. This.done, betook a little walk and 
drew the mouth- -more than 7ft. wide . 
another little ivalk and he drew’ the car- 
r2ft, from top to bottom* fc A 1 ! divine ind 
saintly figures in lluddhist art are given big 
t ars they have some symbolic nienniti^ 
Next ho ran forward, keeping his feet fami 
the damp ink, and drew the outline of th^ 
head at the top, continuing with the outlines 
of fare mid jaw. Alter this he changed Ins 
]inish. and look one made of cxvoanut libtv. 
dipped in ink o| a pater lint. U’ilh this he 



linn against any siirh failing in the future; 
and, to ! the next morning, from the spot 
where the sainted eye-lids had fallen, Lhere 
sprang *up a new plant --the tea plant -an 
infusion of the leaves of winch was a sovereign 
remedy for all sleepiness, 

] Curly in the afternoon Hokusai appeared 
at the head of his pupils. All were in cere¬ 
monial costume, but with garments girded up 
and legs and arms bare. The pupils passed 
the nrushes and materials, and two of them 
constantly followed Hokusai, hearing a large 
bronze vessel full of ink. The master, taking 
his first broom, and wetting it with ink, drew 


drmv tin 1 hair arid 4 the bristly beard. And 
then his pupils brought ljis largest brush -a 
bunch ol rice-sacks, soaked in ink, with a 
cord attached. The pupils placed the bunch 
on the spot pointed out by the master, and 
then, drugging it by the cord, he proc eeded to 
make the Folds of I kminia’s robe. The colour 
or the robe was to be red, and this colour 
was brought in buckets and swilled over the 
surface, the pupils mopping up the superJluity 
with large cloths 'as the completed picture 
was at last raised by the pulleys. The head 
of the figure, by the way, from the extreme 
crown to the lowest of the chins, measured 











3 2 ft. Hokusais m gnatujc ami the < I Lite: 
appeared at t lie left-hand side, and the whole 
thing remained suspended on the scaffold till 
the next day for the wontfer and admiration 
of the crowd, which was vast 

Our illustrations of f this feat are taken 
from the tl Katsushika Hokusai den,” the 
biography of Hokusai by J-ijima Hanjuro. 
They were drawn by Yeiko, a later and 
YoIh xv.— 71 . 


smaller artist, the figure of Munpna being 
done from a copy made at the time. In the 
drawing representing the* elevation of the 
picture in the midst of the crowd, the artist 
lias not made the picture nearly of a sufficient 
size in relation to the people in the crowd. 
This is one of those quaint carelessnesses 
that many Japanese artists regard as matter¬ 
ing nothing. To consider a picture merely 
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as an exact record of some event or 
correct in every proportion, never occurs lo 
them, for in old days in Japan pictures were 
never designed to serve any such utilitarian 
purpose. The inscription seen to the left of 
the figure is the date and signature already 
'mentioned. Tile dale is expressed in the 
vertical lino of characters next the figure, and 
it reads, Ihfnkwa, tin* fourteenth \var, the 
tenth month, and the lilih day/ 1 'The 
fourteen til year of Ihmkwa was our year 
1817. The other line contains the signature, 
“ (itvakiojin Hokusai Tniiu/- 

Hokusai performed other similar feats, 
though the figure of Hamma was his largest 
drawing. (Jure he painted, on the same day, 
a horse as large as an elephant, ompaper, and 
two sparrows in I light, 

<m a grain of rice. 

We reproduce a por¬ 
trait of Hokusai as In: 
was after*his eightieth 
year. It was drawn in 
colours by his daughter, 

C) Vei. * One of the 
most wonderful facts 
about this wonderful 
old man was his steady 
improvement in his art 
at an age when most 
men's faculties deterior¬ 
ate, I11 the preface to 
one of his most cele¬ 
brated hooks —that of 
the 1 Hundred Views of 
h'ujisan,’ published 
whdh his age was 
st 1 ve n ty - fi ve ■ j - lie ,sa y s 

this 

Cl Since the age of 
six I havuc had a mania 
for drawing. When 1 
reached fifty years of 
age I had published 
a vast number of pic¬ 
tures, but all that l drew before the age of 
seventy years is not worth Vpunting, At 
seventy-three I had to some extent compre¬ 
hended the structure of animals, plants, trees, 
birds, fishes, ami insects. Consequently., at 
the age of eighty I shall have made slid more 
progress; 'at ninety years I shall penetrate 
the mystery of things ; at too years I shall 
certainly achieve wonders; and when 1 am 
no everything I draw, be it but a point or 
a line, shall be alive. 1 call on those who 
shall live till that time to observe if I fail to 
keep my word. Written at Lthc age of 


seven tv five by me, formerly Hokusai, now 
(bvakiorojin/' 

i( (iwakiomjiumeans, ns wc have 
already explained, 11 old man mad with 
drawing/’ 

but the brave old fellow did not live to 
carry out his promise, though jji truth he died 
n very old man, and an artist worthy to rank 
with the highest. And he died thinking oi 
his work, as ever, and yearning still for 
improvement improvement at ninety I “ ll 
Heaven would give me ten more years — 
he said, and paused Then, presently, he 
resumed, " If Heaven would give me only 
five more years of life, I might become a 
truly'great painter!” Jlut In: was as great 
a [laiuter as Heaven allows already, mid he 
lived no longer, but at 
ninely '* penetrated the 
mystery of things, 1 ' as 
he had prophesied he 
would, t h o u g h in 
another sense to that 
he had intended. 1l 
must be understood 
that when one puts 
his age at ninety, it 
is according to Lhe 
Ja]Kineso computation, 
which counts a com¬ 
pleted yearat each New 
Year’s Hay, beginning 
with the first after birth. 
He felt a little short 
of ninety complete 
years of iife. I11 his 
last hour he made a 
Ihlle verse, winch is 
diflieull to traits bite 
precisely, but which 
means something like 
this: u '['here will be 
freedom, noble free 
dom, when one walks 
abroad in the fields of 
spring, the soul >ukme, untrammelled by the 
body 1' 

His tomb stands in the garden of lhe 
Sukioji Temple at Asakusa, with the inscrip¬ 
tion on its face: “(iwakiojin Manji no Haku v 
- the tomb of Ala fob the Old Man Mad 
with ] hawing. 

He was an eccentric old man, unfortunate 
in his worldly affairs, luit a man of great 
character, quite apart from his genius.. Many 
curious anecdotes ar<^ told of bis doings, and 
of his relations with those about bun, hut'for 
these we have no space in this particular article. 
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STUDKNTS* concert was just 
over Most of the orchestra 
bad left the * s Saal,” hut a* few 
still lingered behind, evidently 
wailing for something further 
to happen, for their violins 
were already replaced in their cases, and there 
seemed no reason why they should not hasten 
alter their companions. These students were 
of all ages, from the big man who played the 
3 eello, whose shaggy brown locks w ere already 
tinged with grey, to the little violinist of 
twelve, with sensitive pale face and massy 
yellow hair. They were talking together 
in little groups when the door opened 
and a lady entered dressed in dee]) black, 
escorted by a long-haired professor She 
was young and beautiful, and bowed 
amiably, though with dignity, to the 
young men as she moved to the seat w hich 
had been placed for her at the foot of the 
deserted orchestra. At her appearance the 
hum of voices ceased, and the students 
turned with one accord towards her. As 
soon as the slight stir attendant upon her 
entrance had subsided, she rose and said - 


lt I believe T see here all those who were 
lately pupils of my father. I have, then, a 
message for you which lie left with me to 
give you just before his death* lie bade 
me first recall to your minds bow earnestly 
lie used to urge you all to cultivate largely 
your individual powers, saying that if you 
w'uuld indeed become masters of your art 
you must face bravely the arduous ness ul 
composition. Mow, it was his wish that I 
should give this souvenir of himself to the 
one of you who should bring and play to me 
within a certain time the composition which 
l should consider the best/' * 

She held up a gold crucifix of exquisite 
workmanship. The jewel was familiar to 
all present. It had hung upon the old Pro¬ 
fessor's chain for many years, and had grown 
to be identified with his ]>ersonality. It was 
curiously worked and of value, and there 
were feu T in the town who did not know Pro* 
fessor HerHcheH’s crucifix. The eyes of 
every student lighted up with sudden interest 
and eagerness at even a possible prospect of 
winning such a trophy; of hanging it upon 
his own chain as it had hung qpoii tbe Pro¬ 
fessor's ; of being the envy of his fellow- 
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students ; perhaps of being pointed out in the 
street as the man who had competed for and 
won HerschelTs crucifix. If honour made 
fortunes, his fortune would be made who 
won the drucifix. 

The young lady saw the eagerness and was 
'pleased. She smiled as she named the day 
on which the competition was to take place, 
and seemed almost to regret that her message 
was given, and that she had now nothing to 
do but to go away again* The yellow-haired 
boy was standing near the door as she passed 
out. He was gat¬ 
ing reverently at 
her, the bearer 
of such a won¬ 
derful message, 
as if she had 
been an angel. 

She stooped to 
speak to him. 

“Youwillcom- 
pete, Hugo ? ” 
she said kindly, 
for shv: had 
noticed his eager 
look. 

“ I want to 
do so, but, oh! 
how shall 1 be 
able aga i nst 
Herr Schmidt 
and Herr Ritter 
and oh, so many 
others! I have 
he^rd Herr 
Ritter play 
wonderful Unrigs 
on his ’cello, 
which he has 
composed' him¬ 
self, hut 1 am 
only a child. 

and I have 'akk ™ wmi. 

never been able 
to write anything, though I have often tried/' 

“ Never mind, my child, lf^t won’t come 
with trying, perhaps it will come by inspira¬ 
tion. Indeed, ijugo, that is how all the best 
music comes.” 

" What js inspiration ? ” asked Hugo. 

Fniulein Herschcll smiled. “I mean,” 
she said, “perhaps an angel will whisper a 
melody into your heart. Iiut I must go now. 
You shall come and see me and talk to me 
some day,” and she passed on. 

The big man with the shaggy brown hair 
overtook little Hugo on his way tame, and 
he asked the same question : “Are you going 


to try for the prize, Hugo?" 1 hut Hugo said 
very little in reply, although Herr Ritter 
walked nil the rest of the way with him, foi 
they lived in the same house. It was eaM’ 
to open his heart to the beautiful lady with 
the smiling face and musical, tender voice, 
but Hugo stood rather in awe,of Herr Hitter. 
He was so big, and his lips were so stern and 
pouting. This was really because ^Ikn 
Kilter was nearly always tanking deeply, not 
because he was stern at heart, Imi Hugo did 
not know it. Then, too, Herr Kilter's 
instrument was so big in 
coni]iarison with his own 
little one, that lingo felt 
rather afraid of that, too, 
although he knew 1 !err 

Ritter could 4 make such 

lovely sounds with it. So 
Hugo only replied that he 
should try what 
he could do, 
and Herr Ritter 
laughed a big, 
bln HT laugh, and 
said he should 

do the same. 

II. 

Carl Rittkr 
was not a bluff 

man at heart ; 

his hluffhess was 
only an assumed 
exterior, hiding 
a tender, charil- 
a h 1 e nature. 
When he was a 
youth, his had 
been one of the 
most open, sen¬ 
sitive compi/ii" 
anees, but there 
had eomc to 
him one of those 
experiences which change mem He had 
lost - and very much through his own 
folly —- the girl he had* loved He had 
thrown himself heart and soul into his 
work to escape from his thoughts, and in 
his solitary student-life there had been no 
gentler influence to bring him l>ack again 
to the old trust and gentleness. His 
reserve had deepened, lew of' his fellow- 
students knew anything of his life. They 
all revered him as a man of talfrnt— partly 
because he worked so imkfutigably — 
but all liked him, and I think this 
was the reason—he was so eharihibk* He 
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knew what great folly he had been guilty of 
in the past; he saw his failure : he was 
hearing its punishment, and it made him 
so tender and charitable with the faults and 
failures of other people* His fellow-students 
had soon found this out, and liked him 
accordingly. ( 

Hugo Stein weg was a prott^ of Herr 
Hers*hell. 1 'Had it not been for the old Pro 
fes^or the child wquM have been condemned 
to a life I^hind a counter in* a dingy little 
shop in a by-way of the town. Hugoyvas an 
orphan, and it was here that lie was living 
with his great-aunt, when the Professor's 
attention was first drawn to him by hear 
ing him play self-taught airs on an old violin, 
in the garret. Hersehdl had great faith 
that the boy was a genius, and would onv 
day become famous. He made provision 
for him, and, as the great-aimt would have 
no more to do with him if he would not stay 
with her and work for his living, hired a 
room for Hugo in the house where thirl 
Ritter was living. It was a solitary life for 
tile child, but his life had always been 
solitary, and the Iiardy--furnished garret was 
home to him because he saw in it the warmth 
of his good master’s generosity, and he forgot 
to feel lonely in the company of his beloved 
violin. 

It was thought by many of the students 
that Cad Ritter would be the one to carry olf 
the Professor's crucifix. He bad scored so 
many victories in a quiet way of bis which 
useiF to take them by surprise, that they were 
prepared for this also* 

The days w ent by, and most of those w ho 
intended competing had already begun, el¬ 
even finished, their compositions. *F.itlle 
Hugo had not begun his* ■ He was very 
anxjous about it, and bis little soul fluttered 
so much at the thought oF possibly winning 
the prize that the calm frame of mind needed 
to entice the music fled away, and his very 
anxiety only delayed the fulfilment of his 
desire. ■ m 

Still lime went on, until at last the evening 
be Fore the great t\$. y came round, and found 
Hugo’s composition still unwritten. He had 
made many impatient attempts from time 
to time, but Feeling thetu to be worthless, 
had cast them on one side. Now, as lie sat 
before the window in his liplc room, looking 
out on the sunset with his chin in his hands, 
Ins violin lying idly bc&idc him on the table, 
he realized that it was t(jo late, the time was 
gone by, and his name must come on the list 
of those who were “not competing. 11 Well, 
perhaps it was better so. What chance 
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would fmv been his against all the rest, 
against Herr Ritter for example? Still, he 
would like to have made an attempt to 
have produced ! And he had been 

so ho|>dul at first, too. He reeall^l the joy 
and eagerness he had felt when the Ehmlein 
had paused to speak to him at the door of the- 
“Saul," after she had given them the Profes¬ 
sor's message* Then her words tame bark 
to his mind: “If it wont come with trying, 
perhaps it will conic by inspiration. Indeed, 
that is how all the best mflsir comes. Perhaps 
an angel w ill whisper a melody into your heart. fT 
Well, no inspiration, no angel had come vet, 
and it seemed loo latelo hope anymore now. 
The little yellow head fell forward on his 
hands, and*Hugo sighed* 

Hut there was another who w as iinprcjiared 
for the morrow, and that was ('url Ritter, ft 
was not excitement that had kept him from 
writing, like Hugo. Other work hajl claimed 
his attention, and perhaps he had trusted too 
much io inspiration at the last* Carl was 
rather given to catching up work m haste at 
the eleventh hour, and now he sal down to 
think seriously about his composition. He 
drew from his pocket book little scraps of 
melody which he had jolted down from time 
to time, and prepared to begin. Hut the 
ideas did not seem to lit one another. He 
tried o ue re fr i i n j i fie r a 11 ol her, but t he y 
proved unsatisfactory, and would not lend 
themselves to be worked out. And, since the 
music would not come, Carl fell to thinking 
upon other things. He thought of the child 
upstairs, and wondered how he had jirrs 
grossed, and whether his inni|>osiliun was 
already done; the crowd of students and 
professors who would be present on the 
morrow to hear the contest; IViiulcin. 
Mersehel!, herself, how graceful sire would 
look, and how easily she would take* the 
dignity and responsibility of awarding the 
prize, 

S h e wa s a gra refu) t ■ reu 11 ire, bra ul e i n 
Herschell. Her dignity and gentleness re¬ 
minded Carl somewhat of his old love, I bit 
Eraulein Herschdl's face was of a distinctly 
Clermmi type, so different from Margaret/s 
English one* Then, with llie name “Mar¬ 
garet” came a host of memories--recollec¬ 
tions or a summer spent in ail English home, 
wandering through sunny orc hards and leafy 
lanes, with Margaret. All, those were 
happier days than now, for they were full 
of sweet intercourse with friends, and home 
life, and this was but a lonely life at best. 
Yes, very lomly. " There came into Carl’s 
mind the recollection of how one day, when 
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he had been telling Margaret of his passionate 
love for his art and his desire to become a 
musician, she, with her English way of think¬ 
ing, had not been quite so enthusiastic 
about itj as he had wished, and had even 
replied that perhaps a musician's career was 
a selfish one. “ What a pity one could not 
become a musician without devoting oneself 
body and sotd to the art,” she had said, Carl 
half felt she had been right* Mis had been 
a selfish life, inasmuch as he had, now he 
came to think of J U, lived just for himself 
alone, perhaps because he hail had no one 
else to live for. And it had been a lonely 
life, too, he was forced to own lo himself, in 
spite of the attractiveness of pursuing his 
beloved art, * 

These arc some of the thoughts which 
passed through Carl's mind. But there were 
so many more besides which f have not time 
to tell, that, when lie at length awoke from 
his reverie, the room was in shadow and the 
moon was shining in the dusky sky. He 
must have seen that the moon was rising all 
tjiis timtf, for he had been sitting gazing out 
of the window, but he had not noticed 
it until'this moment, nor seen how lienutiful 
was th e peacefuI n igh 11 before h i m. Cn rl st t iod 
up that he might see its beauty the better, 
and as he looked, the calm of the night 
seemed to enter into bis soul. Berhaps his 
long reverie of past things 
had lifted him out of his 
present self; perhaps the self- 
dissatisfaction that bis review 
had brought lo him had 
touched a more divine chord 
in his heart* than his usual 
thoughts could reach : I can-' 
not account for the thousand 
subtle influences which corn- 
bint! to thrust the human 
soul into the solemn ami 
glorious moods of which it is 
capable - hut certainly that 
minute in which Carl gazed 
out into the calm night after t 
his troubled thoughts was o L nc 
of the greatest in his life. 

Such moments are laden 
with divine possibilities. I 
fancy that*if little Hugo could 
have seen the big* man's face 
then, the pouting expression 
of the lips relaxed humbly 
into a peaceful serenity; the 
shaggy, self - assertive head 
bent forward in an attitude of ; 
rest, he would have lost all his 


fear, and would henceforth have known Carl 
Kitter a great deal better. But Hugo was fast 
asleep in his little bed in the garret, dreaming 
that the angel of which Fraulein Hersehell 
had spoken had really cotne and was standing 
by his side* So Carl lived through his 
inspired mood alone. Yet not quite aldhe. 
With sudden yet calm impulse he drew Ins 
'cello towards him, and his ha 11 d» caressed it 
gently in the dusk. It was years since* he 
had played thus to hlnlsdf at midnight. Ami 
now Carl was too full of his own thoughts to 
express those of another, so his fingers 
strayed up and down in snatches' of impro¬ 
vised melody, until at last, without seeking, 
ramie forth the most wonderful air from his 
bow--sweet, plaintive, sustained* So easily 
it came, so liaturallyMid his fingers find just 
the notes that the melody needed, that the 
refrain sounded almost familiar to his ears. 
Again and again, with gentle, controlled 
variations, he repeated the air, and then he 
began to realize that he was giving utterance 
to a divine theme—a perfect, soul-thrilling 
Andante. Not until now did Carl remember 
the contest of the morrow. The recollection 
came upon him with a wild thrill of exultation. 
Let him hut write the music he was playing, 
and he had won the crucifix ! With almost 
trembling eagerness ho retraced the melody, 
step by step, with the same slight variation in 
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-.hn minor key. He repeated it until he was 
aue of retaining it in his memory. Then, 
die calm mood which hail inspired him 
having passed into one of excited exultation, 
Carl hastily lit his lamp and sat down with 
pencil and paper to write his Andante, 

Meantime, as little Hugo lay asleep np^ 
^airs, his dream of the angel of the Trim lends 
w f >rd* beg* n to take n i < ire dr tin i te for m* 
Hi;thought that the white robed figure carried 
a violin anjl. bow in*his hand, with which 
lie began to make the m.ost beautiful music. 
Then, rpiite suddenly, the angel vanished. but 
dm music went on playing just the same. 
Then Hugo thought that lie awoke, or, at 
least, that he was awake enough to know 
that he was only dreaming, but the music 
was so beautiluI that he did not want ti] 
wake—he only wanted to listen. And so, 
half sleeping, half waking, he drank in the 
phantom strains. Slow, sweet, sustained, 


they seemed to bear him upon unseen wings 
Into an atmosphere of entrancing’joy, until he 
seemed at last to lose his identity, and to be 
one with the beautiful Andante to which lie 
was listening. It seemed to Hugo as if he 
lay for hours under the spell of tile dream- 
music;, but at lflst it Mied away, and Fie 
seemed to wake U; reality again. Then he 
sat up in lied and peered, still half asleep, 
into the darkness. He listened intently for 
a long lime, then day dpwn and lisLenetl 
again. Hut he could hear nothing. No 
sound broke the stillness ^of the night. A 
dream, then ! Hut what a dream ! His 
wa king seeme d like the d rea m a ft er it. 
I Vrh a ps h e was d rea rpi ng still? A fe w 
more confused thoughts, a sigh or two, and 
little Hugo fell asleep again- as soundly 
as ever. 
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Tuft first thing Hugo remembered when he 
awoke tbe next morning was bis dream of the 
previous night ; the next thing lie renumbered 
was the contest, for which he was unprepared. 
Uli, if he could hut recall the Audanie of his 
dream ! f or a moment he clutched his little 1 
yellow head with both hands and thought 
hard, then he began to whistle* die ail* and 
at last it came Ihicntly into lus memory, 
strain upon strain, ns he had heard it 
repeated so often in tlru stillness nf ibe 
night. It seemed so strange that his dream 
should actually come to life again in broad 
daylight that Hugo felt almost afraid. Ihit 
his tear soon gave plan? to thankfulness and 
joy. 'bln' vispiration had come at last. The 
angel had really been to visit him. With 
a sense of awe upon him* as if he were 
in ihe presence of some unseen being, Hugo 
sei/cdj>enril and paper, and hegat\ lo write. 

hirst, there was the air— though 
he was not likely to forget that 
- then tin' a< eoni|Miiimcnt, 
which anoiher would Jiuve to 
play for him, so that he must 
w rife it i. a re I u 11 y. (. 'c rl a i n ly, 

there had been no accompani¬ 
ment to tin: dream-runsic, but 
there had been chords in that 
which Hugo da ret t not trust 
himself to product'. So he 
wrote, and reeolleeLed, and re¬ 
vised, and it was almost time to 
start for the Hall by the lime 
his score was finished. He had 
wanted to get it written* in 
time to have a* run in the 
sunshine before starting. He 
had seen Herr Kilter go out 
half an hour since. Hut then, Hugo re¬ 
flected, no doubt Herr Ritter's composition 
w F ns wriLlen days ago and he had not to 
trouble about it at the last minute as he him¬ 
self had to do* So, with a sigh, he took his 
violin, and then forgot his lost walk and 
everything el.y in the enc hantment of repro¬ 
ducing the mysterious Amlautc* It was all 
so novel, so roman lie, so weird, and the 
weirdness and the romance sceim.il to affect 
his fingers, for he played like one awed and 
entranced. Ht? played the Andante once 
through. As he laid dowp his bow be saw 
Carl Ritter crossing the street, and presently'' 
the big man entered the house for his ’cello, 
and called to little Hugo to come and walk 
with him to the Hall. 

The room was‘crowded with students and 
others who were interested in the contest* 
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At one end, on a platform, sat 'Fraulein 
Herschell, dignified and beautiful as ever, 
perhaps a little more queenly even than usual, 
feeling the honour of her father’s having 
trusted the award of the crucifix to herself 
She, herself, was a musician and would take 
her part well. 

The performance began. One by one the 
competitors •came forward and played, and 
were received with more or less applause from 
the listeners, while Frau loin Herschell made 
notes on a paper before her. Carl Ritter and 
little Hugo, having been the last to enter, 
would be the last to perform. At last, how¬ 
ever, it came to Hugo's turn. He was so 
much the youngest competitor, that all eyes 
were turned upon him with interest as he 
took his violin and handed his score to 
the professor who was ir> accompany him. 
Carl thought he looked pie, but noticed the 
calm precision with which he raised his bow 
and paused. Me leaned forward frith a 
kindly interest in hearing what the child 
poult! do* Hugo drew the upraised bow, 
and th^next moment the sweet strains of a 


to wonder at it j the next, they forgot to 
wonder, and only enjoyed. 

At the first strains, Carl Ritter bad started 
suddenly, his lips parted with astonishment, 
and a frown darkening his face. He in¬ 
stinctively moved forward ( a step, then 
halted. Was he dreaming ? What was 
this? His mvn Andante— the^htld ttf his 
inspired mood of the previous night; ahe 
lovely thing 'which hid cost him a night's 
rest to capture; the melody which was to 
have wrought his victory ! Vet Hugo was 
playing it with all the tenderness and in¬ 
spiration with which he himself could have 
rendered it—playing it truly, as if it had 
been his own ! 

. How had the chfld become possessed of 
the music? A deeper frown gathered on 
Carl’s brow as he recollected how he had 
taken his morning walk leaving the score 
open on the table. Was it possible that 
Hugo had found and copied it? Surely the 
child would not be guilty of such a thing! 
besides, there was the certainty of being 
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glorious Andante filled the room. Hugo 
himself was possessed with the dream-music 
' that had filled his soul in the night, and now 
. he gave it forth again as it had been given to 
him, with sweet impassioned simplicity. The 
first moment the listeners held their breath 


found out. Still* the thing was done. Carl 
never knew till this moment how, his heart 
had been set upon tjiis victory. ■ ♦; 

Hut his thoughts were interrupted. ' The 
music had drawn to a close, and for one 
moment there was intense silence. The 
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listeners forgot to applaud \ Fraulein 
Herschdl forgot to make notes on the paper 
before her. Then, amid the burst of almost 
deafening applause which followed this silence, 
Carl was struck to see Hugo's little white 
hrrtid upheld as if to ask quietness. Wonder¬ 
ing intensely, the people obeyed, and Hugo 
begam to speak. His face was very pale, but 
filled with excitement and emotion. With 
trembling \pice he b&dc theifl not applaud 
until they had heard what he had to tel! 
them, for he could not call the music his own* 
And then, in awed tones, the child told them 
the story of his midnight dream, how the 
angel had whispered the melody into* his 
heart, and how, when the daylight came, the 
dream-music had still rdnained, ■ 

Carl listened eagerly, conflicting emotions 
struggling within him as the child's talc pro¬ 
ceeded. Once he made a movement as if he 
would have spoken, but drew back with com¬ 
pressed lips* After that he fixed his eyes on 
the ground, hut he heard the note of con¬ 
scious triumph which the child could not 
keep out of his voice, and he knew that it was 
in his power to crush it. Yet he did not 
stir. 

He knew now that he had but to step 
forward and tell his story of the previous 
night, and he could claim the Andante for his 
own, and the victory with it, Fur had he 
not the music he had written there with him 
to prove his truth ? 

Carl thought of all these things. He knew 
the boy would have finished speaking in a 
moment, and then he himself would he called 
upon to take his turn, and all would be 
revealed, .The decision must be made now*; 
there could no time be given'him to think it 
i) ve;. For one mo me n t Carl faced tl i e 
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thought of his own failure should his name 
he called and he not be there, then he raised 
his eyes and saw Hugo’s little pale face, lit 
with the joy of conscious victory; radiant 
with the unalloyed happiness of success, such 
as only a child can know. In that look Cad 
found his decision. The next moment the 
child's voice censed, and, unncfticed in the 
applause which followed, Carl turned and 
made his way to the door. Opening it as 
silently as possible, he hftrried out, nor did 
he pause until he had reached the house 
where lie lived. 

Carl went straight to his own room. A 
bright fire was burning there. For a while 
he gazed into it, his shaggy head bent forward, 
his lips more pouting than ever. He opened 
the manuscript of his Andante, which he had 
carried in his hand. One hasty glance 
througji it, and then, with steady band, he 
laid it, open, across the flame. A pause, 
while the corners of the paper gradually 
curled up, brownerl with smoke, and then 
the flame leapt up and took possession !* 
'Then, when nothing remained of his 
Andante but a charred, shrivelled wafer, 
Carl turned on his heel and went out 

The crucifix was given to little Hugo. He 
shared in the general surprise created by Carl 
Ritter’s strange behaviour on the day of the 
contest, but, with the rest, he soon grew to 
regard it as having been one of the big 
'cellist's well-known freaks, and wore his 
crucifix and was happy. And though Hugo 
is a man now and wears the crucifix to this 
day, he has never been troubled by any 
doubts on the subject, nor found out the 
origin of the Dream Andante which brought 
him his success. 
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GEORGE AITfJHJSON, R.A. 



R. GEORGE AITCH 1 SON, one 
of the newly-made R.A.’h, is the 
soil of George Aitcliison, who 
himself was ail archil cot of souk; 
rqnito. EclucaicfI at Merr11 a n 1 


decorated the apartments of Her Royal 
lghncss the Princess I .ouise, Kensington 
Palace, and has met with great approval. 
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tVuiti rt I’iirttn. hy rrrttflll hrtift. 


Taylors’ School until his sixteenth year, and t 

completing his education at University Me became an Associate of the Royal 
Gollegc, London, he became architect to the Academy in tS8i* Mr. Aitchison is a 

St. Katharine Docks Company in iftfri, after- keen athlete, being tpiito ;m adept at 

wards becoming joint architect to the 1 ,tmdon fencing, rowing, and swimming, 
and St, Katharine J )ocks Coiiijxiny,' 
and architect to the Founders' 

Company. Among his principal 
and most -noteworthy achievements 
in architecture we may mention 


tile house of the late Lord 
I ^eigf 1 ton f P. R. A. ; ho under.*’ \ 1 al 1 , 
and the offices of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance, j 29, Pall 
Ma l L M r. Ai tchi so n has a 1 so 
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JKOKGK HENRY Sl’MXEK 

the ytiun^fsl stm of [ hark? 
Henry Sumner, liishop of Win 
rhesli r, mu I nephew <>1 Arch¬ 
bishop Sumner, of Canterbury, 


l .. . hi/ fsnw ,r irfcrf^o, #:.h. m : sr^i. 

went 1i> Eton in It is ihlerostiu^ to 

note that '>tir lie'st picture is from a portrait 
by G. Richmond, JOY, dune fur the boy's 


tutor, Mr* Coleridge, on lbs leaving Eton in 
i ^4’, having been Cnpluin of tin-1 )ppidmis lor 
six months. Entering Jjulliol College, Oxford, 
in hr took his I LA. in 1S45, being 

ordained mi 1^47, appointed Krrtor of OKI 
.Ai - [t"sfi j] - <I, Ihmls, in 1X50, Erorlor in (’oh 
vomtiun Hon. Canon of Winchester in 

1873, Anhdeaeon of Winehesh ;n in vS&p 


iL. 


mj 


1 1 <t t'hnhi, Ti:/ jSnfj'Nj^. ,>-vh ^'T*., ■, n h. 


and Rrsii htiai-y ('anon in ittUq. He was. 
Tin Jivoi l. 1 1. h J In I I ’rohirutor ul the I r i uvrr 
I Iou>r o| 1 invocation of ( anlfi'hnrv in 1 Htto, 

whieh iM!'-- lie continues in liuM m the 
present 1 ■!'!’, bring grunted {hr degree ol 
I hi h bv ' i [lie nf ( oiimratloii, Oxford, in 
1 tittn. t i N member 40til, 1SSS, lie was 
( unsecml' * \ 1 Jishop Sullmgan of t Uuh (lord. 



lnrSES'T UAtf. 

Fwttm l tyufc. bj Lighten Sawucr, Re&tni SlratJ. 











Battlefields. 


V the aid of photography, stay 
at-ho i no people may now 
jealize what in okleii times 
they could hut imagine, more 
or loss cloudily, according as 
they: faculties helped them. 
Also, wo hgtve in photography* a process of 
historical record, such as.older methods have 
never in the weakest degree approached. 

And battles being, perhaps, the most sink¬ 
ing and immediately effectful of historical 
( vents, photographs of battles and battle 
fields will be among the most important of 
historical documents. Perhaps more of this 
work lias already been accomplished than 
most people suspect, Who, for instance, 
would expect to find a battlefield photograph 
forty-three years old ? Yet lure we have one, 
of that age less a few months, representing the 
interior of the lircat Redan at Sebastopol, It 
h, we believe, the first haUlHivld photograph 
ever taken. Artillery in 1M55 was not what 
it is to day, by a great deal, but hen: we get 
a vivid notion of what even the smooth bore 
artillery of hall a century back was capable of, 
even when active and deh:r'mined ivpiirs 
were made almost as last as damage was done. 
For the Russian delenders of Sebastopol, 


under the great engineer Todlehm, ijere am 
thing but idle during tilt t lcveii mouths tor 
which they succeeded in keeping the Kn-Jbh 
and French armies out o( l lie low u. I hr final 
allack, which left the Redan HmdouUedly 
the strongest of tile “keys" tn Setulslnjinl) 
as we see it in the photograph, was begun by 
a general bombardment (>n September s;il>, 
1S55. Tlie bombardment ■persisted till tlu- 
morning of the Nth, when the allies formed 
for the assault. It was a cold and dull morn¬ 
ing. A low, black (di it id of smoke hung < >vi 1 
I In - c ity, frum many parts of ivhieli Names 
were rising* At the signal of the hoisting of 
tlu 1 Trench tlag on the Malakhoff attacks 
were made on the I attic Redan hv th 
French and on the (beat Redan by Mu- 
I Mighsn. i In the I .ittin Redan not much 
impression was made. Al the (mm Redan 
a hundred Mriiish rijlemeti, earning ladders, 
made for the ditch surrounding ihc forR 
followed by the stunners, with tin 1 Russian 
shot tearing long furrows through them, and 
leaving heaps of dead and wounded in 
their trail. The ditch was 15ft. deep in 
many places, and llie ladders were I. mi id 
loo short, but l lie slum lets m Tumbled 
up ns best tliev might, and struggled 
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on to the parapet The Russians, however, 
were reinforced by large numbers from the 
MalakhofT, and by the sheer weight of their 
solid masses the few attackers were forced 
back over the parapet. 15 ut they returned to 
the struggle again and again, and, lying in the 
outer ditch, continued firing as long as their 
ammunition*held out. So the light went on 
for two hours, and then the gabions on the 
parapet gave way and fell into the ditch below 
with all who were on them, many being 
buried in the falling earth, whereupon those 
regained the trenches who could. The 
British loss in killed and wounded in this 


and dehrh of all descriptions lie in confusion 
everywhere. It is a fact that on the outside 
of the fort many dead Englishmen were found 
actually still clinging to the face of the wall, 
shot through and through, but with arms and 
hooked fingers rigid in death., * 

Our next picture was taken five years later 
than the one we have been considering. It 
represents the interior of ( the angle of one 
of the Taku 4 forts (tRe nqjthfprt, in fact) 
immediately afLcr its capture by the British 
on August 3Tst, 18G0. Our third and last 
war with t 'hiua arose, as will l>e retfiembercd, 
in consequence of these forts at Taku, at 



INTERIOR OK T&R NORTH TAKL: HUiT t M >1 fc l>J AT ILI/T A [-TKK THIi TAt'JI'UK 
Frtpfpi it /'AihfutimjA, 


attack was 3,500, but the Russians lost far 
more heavily still* 

The attacks on the two Redans were to 
have been renewed in die dusk of the early 
morning, but the Russians abandoned their 
positions and fed during the night. And 
so Sebastopol was taken. Our photograph 
shows the aspect of one comer of the deserted 
Redan as seen on September^ 9th, Gabions, 
and the earth they inclosed, arc seen strewn 
in every direction ; planks, sand-bags, guns, 


the mouth of the Beilin, opening fre on 
tlu: vessels carrying the'English and French 
envoys, who were proceeding, by arrange¬ 
ment, to ratify q treaty at Rekin. Eighty- 
one Europeans were killed, ami nenrly 400 
wounded, and the ships were* obliged to 
retire. Speedy megs tires wer^ taken, t how¬ 
ever, aiid nn adequate force was sent to punish 
the Chinese for their treachery. The Taku 
forts were taken, and after them Tientsin, 
whence a march was made on Pekin, and 
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that sacred city ilsclf was ornipied* It will 
be observed that far less damage was done 
. here than in the Redan, no such great 
force of artillery being brought into play* 
liut there is damage, as the dismounted guns 
and the dead bodies of Chinamen testify. 
The heads *of the ladders used for sealing 
are visible above the jmajiet. 

N'Cxt we have views of h'ort Sumter. This 
was a structure built mainly of brick. 

It was five sided, and the walls 
were 38ft. high. It stood <m a 
shoal in Charleston Harbour, %y £ miles 1 
from Charleston. At the beginning 
of the American Civil War, in 1860, 
the Tort, with the others defend frig the 
harbour, was occupied by United States 
troops. South Carolina was the first 
State to secede, and Major Anderson, 
in command of the troops, abandoned 
the ot^er forts Tmd Betook himself 
to tins, with a gryrison of eighty men 
and sixty-two guns. Ceneral Beaure¬ 
gard, of the Southern Army, attacked 
it on April 1 ath* 18^1, and of 
necessity it surrendered two days later 
— this being the first 1 Kittle of the 
war* The first of our two photographs 
shows us the fort after this surrender. 

Thu Confederate party strengthened 
the place considerably, and added 
more guns and mortars. The Federal 
fleet attacked it in April, but 

were beaten off, and one monitor 


was sunk* Ihit in July of that year, 
the Northern forces built batteries 
on Morris Island, two miles off or 
so, and from these hatteijcs shot 
and shell were showered for a week 
—some 5,000 altogether, each of 
weight from roolb, to 300! b« This 
terrific smashing silenced the guns 
and demolished a great deal of the 
fort. Hut the garrison .stuck to the 
ruins still, and two-months afterwards 
they even beat off another attack 
from the sea. More, they stood a 
six weeks’ borfibardment, from the 
end of October to the early part of 
DetvndxT, and would not budge. 
Still more, they held on through 
an even longer bombardment in 
tlu? following year, and it was not 
mini Charleston iiself was abandoned 
by tile Confederate Army that the 
heroic garrison at last, evacuated 
the fort, in April, 1865, almost at 
the end of the war. The segond of. 
ihe photographs shows the aspect 
of a piece of flic fort wall- or rather of the 
place where there /tad been a wall -at this 
last period. It will be seen that shot and 
shell, round and conical, lie very nearly as 
thick as stones and bricks* 

Wo come now lu the doings of the 
Commune in Baris in 1871. In Ihe day of 
France's national humiliation, when her 
armies were .scattered and her capital at the 



prom a i'kuto. by <$ Co., A>is Jor*. 
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mercy of the Prussians, yet one more terror 
was added. When the Hermans entered 
Paris a mysterious body, calling itself 
the ^ Central Committee," began extensive 
organization, and, under pretext of secur¬ 
ing them from the Prussians, got posses¬ 
sion of a Large number of cannon and 
mitrailleuses?* These they placed in positions 
chosen by themselves, and notably at Mont¬ 
martre, where a formidable array of guns 
were directed towards Paris* Simultaneously, 
restlessness and ‘insubordination broke out 
among the National Guard, a force apper¬ 
taining strictly to Municipal Paris, and not 
under orders of the Central Government. 
An attempt was made by Generate Yinoy and 
i^e Comte to seize the guns at Montmartre, 
hut the greater part of the soldiers mutinied 
and made common cause with the “Com¬ 
mittee ” £iid the National Guard, a large part 
of which openly joined with the Red Republi¬ 
cans, General Le Comte was murdered, 
together with General Clement Thomas, an 
old commandant of the National (luard. 
The weak Government at Paris, distracted 
by a thousand perplexities, retired to Ver¬ 
sailles, and the revolutionaries look command 
of Paris and superintended the election of 
the Communal Council. They announced a 
new form of government. Kaeh “commune/’ 
or municipality, was to be a supreme govern¬ 
ment in itself; and France was but to consist 
of a loosely-federated mass of such communes. 
It was much as 


Barricades were thrown up in the streets* am! 
the reign of terror and civil war began* In 
ten days alone, ido,ooo persons left the city. 
A great sortie of the Communal party was 
broken up and driven back by the army of 
Versailles* The Germans gave permission for 
the organization of 150,000 trench soldiers 
(many returned prisoners) to hegifrthc second 
siege of Paris—a siege of Pfuris by Frenchman. 

Point after'point in the outer-defences was 
taken, and the Communists saw themselves 
defeated. Whereupon they took to wanton 
murder and arson* Public buildings were 
scion fire, and petroleum was pumped on 
the'fires* People were shot in batches— 
often tortured by hopes of rescue first* Priests 
were dragged forth and shouas they stood, 
and in particular the venerable Archbishop 
of Paris was taken from the place where 
he had been confined ns a hostage, and 
murdered. The in coming troops on their 
part spared no Communards and gave no 
quarter, in many places equalling the 
atrocities of the revolutionaries themselves* 
And so the second siege of Paris came to ail 
end in a deluge of blood. 

Through all the troubles in France, Mr. 
Stone, now Sir benjamin Stone, and a 
member of Parliament, had been conducting 
most valuable observations by means of 
photography, ami by his courtesy we are 
enabled to print facsimiles of six of the 
photographs taken under hts direelioji in 


though the Lnn- 
d o n 0 o 11 m t y 
Council wrtc to 
proclaim itself 
supreme in Lon¬ 
don, superior to 
Parliament, and 
with its own army, 
and entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the 
Government of 
the country* Thu 
plan of govern¬ 
ment was to fl bc 
forced on Paris, 
willing qr not* A 
peaceful demon¬ 
stration of un¬ 
armed citizens 
which met to pro¬ 
test was fired upon 
by the National 
Guard, and fled, 
leaving thirty dea<l 
and wounded. 
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l>r^Hn.iTiMS r nr i ii j-: ci>n>sM( vi-.nijUjim-!. 
l^oi t ii J'hpftt. fH aij bv Sir liYwjn&uJi £tonr 

baris, lit? li:ul in the beginning arranged 
with an eminent photographer to take 
pictures of all the more important incidents 
of the siege, and in addition to these records 
Sir benjamin has a number of other interest' 
ing-relics of the time. The first of the six 
photographs shows us the first of the lim¬ 
eades, set up in the Rue dc la bnlx. This is 
constructed of iKiving-stones tom up from 
the street and piled into a solid wall a dozen 
stones thtek or more. Most of the lim¬ 
eades were made in this fashion, Lhougli 


csting. The Communists, 
while they held Paris, were 
very short of money. They 
seized it here, and Sorrowed 
it there, and took supplies 
where they found them, 

but the National Cuard 

ESSHHHH had to lie paid, and there 
3 was little to do it with. So 
JPm|HHN| it was determined to pull 

jjh[ 7 jjf|Jj|j down the t'olonne Yendome 

ant ^ Ke ^ *he materials. by 
iBSjUhilkfeU l hi^ means they expected to 
get some money, and at the 
B Tj| 1 same time b> score a sent!- 

mental Republican triumph 

HjJQBMh by oversetting the great 

I T memorial to the IhsL Kmperor 

Napoleon, whose statue stood 
* at the lop of llie *roliiiii», 

: and whose deeds were com- 
memorated on the column 
-»**«■*itself A huge bed of straw 
' J W' r . r '" and manure was laitFa little 
away from the pillar's base 
lo prevent too great damage, 
poles were fixed to guide the 
fall, and ropes were fastened at the top, 
on which a crowd of people pulled. The 
column fell with a crash, and broke, not¬ 
withstanding the precautions taken. loiter, 
when the troubles were over, it was repaired 
anti replaced, with another figure at the Lop, 
The photograph was taken while tile crowd 
in the Rue de la hlix awaited the signnL to 
pulL dire men on horsclxiek Jn the fore¬ 
ground were leading members of the Com¬ 
mune. The succeeding photograph shows 
tile staluc of Napoleon after its fall. 




lhc*Co m m unists 
were never par¬ 
ticular, and made 
others of various 
materials, include 
ing overturned* 
omnibuses, hiring 
was actually gotn^ 
on when this pho¬ 
tograph was taken, 
and a Communist 
can be seen 
perched on the 
barricade near 
where the street 
lamp is visible, 
taking aim. 

The next photo¬ 
graph is, perhaps, 
even more inter- 
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From (t rhata. Tt*nE?^l or Till': I'Ai.Ais hr justtck ( BvnvrTi ami wizrrvFr. [Sir Jte*tJ'tnttrL Finn*. 


Next we have a vu 
l’alais tie Justice afti 
visited it, burning ^ 

example of what oc¬ 
curred in most of the 
public buiklm^s in 
Paws. Another e\ 
-o.mle is seen m the 
next picture, showing 
the Arsenal, Reser¬ 
voir du (i r lmi i u r 
tl J Ao 11 iTanee, the 
crumpled shifts of 
lead from the roof 
producing a very 
striking effect. The 
last of this group of 
photographs shows 
us the barricade in 
the Rug Castigtionc, 
where the ordinary 
rampart *of paving 
stones was capjted by 
a parapet of srfbcL 
bags. 

We skip eight 
years, or nearly eight, 
and come to troubles 
of our own* It will 
be long ere the name 
of the field of Isand- 


■w of the interior of the lhana is forgotten in this country. The 
i i r the Communists had memory of the sad disaster there sustained is 
.nd wrecking. It is an so fresh in ovir minds now' that it is difficult 



THIS ARSENAL, RESERVOIR DU GKKNJEk oVlJQN DANCE, WITH CRUMl'LEP SI1KKT5 OF LEAD. 
*"rom a Dkat#. Mnt &v) * Roofing. [#r S*mil 
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to believe that the event occurred nineteen 
years back, The story may be told in a few 
words : a march out in force, a successful 
encounter with an unimportant body of the 
enemy, and a leisurely return; meanwhile, 
an inadequately guarded camp, a stealthy 
apivmach by the main body of the enemy in 
overwhelming numbers, and the extinction of 
the camp. hour companies of the 24th 
Regiment were 
wiped out — that is 
to say, the whole of 
the JJritish force 
present, the rest 
eouflisting of native 
levies, many of 
whom escaped. Our 
total loss in killed, 

British and native 
together, was S37 or 
thereabout, but tlTht 
none died tamely is 
testified by the fact 
that more than 2,000 
perished of the 
swarm of 20,000 
which surrounded 
the little hand. Lieu¬ 
tenants Melville and 
Coglnll, badly hurt, 
esca^ted to the River 
Tugela, with the ^ 
colours of their regi¬ 


ment, hut died 
there, Thu whole 
of the sLores of 
the camp fell into 
the hands of the 
Zulus, hut dis-' 
pirited by their 
losses, they aban¬ 
doned the place 
on the approach 
' of the main body 
bf die British - 
some i,hoo Bri¬ 
tish and the rest 
natives —- in the 
evening. Wo give 

a photograph of 
tile site of the 
ramp; whole 
many of lire camp 
waggons, deprived 
of their oxen by 
the Zulus, may 
be seen st a tiered 
on the sloping 
ground where the 
men of the 2 ph made their lasL siand. 

But that night saw another light, when 
a handful of the 24th Regiment again en¬ 
countered a swarm of die enemy, but this 
Lime successfully. Singularly enough, too, a 
pair of young lieutenants especially distin¬ 
guished themselves here* Kmtu the field of 
Isandlhana tile nearest road into the Colony 
of Natal lay through the pass of Rome’s 
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Drift. This post, with the hospital for Lord 
Chelmsford’s force, was held by Lieultfoanls 
('hard and Bromheud with eighty men only. 
Some native fugitives from Isandlhaua 
brought the news of the disaster, and to the 
two youlig officers the meaning was this — 
that the victorious host of Mushed Zulus 
would make for the pass, and, if they could, 
would 'pour through into the Colony, and 
murder and lay waste among its peaceful 
farms. They had but their eighty men, 
but they never hesitated for a moment. 
They Jlimg up defences of anything that 
lay handy bags and biscuit-tins, principally. 
They had Ixirrly finished this curious and 
frail barricade when the enemy, to tile mimhrr 
of ^ooo, began to pour in their fire. The 
4 jOoo rushed time alter time, and the attack 
lasted ail night, but the eighty never wavered. 
Six times j Kilties of the Zulus got within the 
barricade, but each lime they were driven back 
by the bayonet. Thu hospital was fired, but 
at dawn the enemy 
withdrew, and 
soon afterward the 
little band was re¬ 
lieved by the main 
British force from 
Isnndlhana, About 
the barricade J5 1 
Zulus lay dead, 
but mnnyfoad been 
earned away by the 
retreating force. 

On July nth, 

1S82, the bom¬ 
bardment of Alex¬ 
andria began, at 
seven in the morn¬ 
ing. The first dis¬ 
tinct impression 


was made at 8,30, 
when the fort of 
Marsa-el-Kanal 
was blown up ; and 
at eleven o’elqgk 
the ■ Mex Kurt was 
c o m j> l^c L el jr si - 
leneed. Fort Ada 
held out till 1.30, 
succumbing at Inst 
when the great 
Jnjhxihk joined in 
the firing with her 
8o-ton guns. Fort 
Tharos was stop¬ 
ped at 4 p.m., but 
firing did not cease 
till 5.30. 1 ,ord 

Charles Bercsford, in command of the little 
i'ondor gunboat, performed the most dis¬ 
tinguished service of the day* steaming boldly 
in under the guns of the Marabout Fort, 
and doing nmadng damage, the little ship 
be ing handled with such astonishing dexterity 
and quirk ness as to escape altogether without 
damage. J he bombardment was resumed 
next morning, hut soon afterward a flag of 
truce was diown, and then it was discovered 
by a landing party tinder Captain Morrison 
that die reb>-Is had abandoned the place. We 
give a photograph of the interior of Fort 
Mex after the fight, with an enormous Krupp 
gun in the foreground dismounted by*the 
British lire. 

British land forces under Lord Wolseley 
(then Sir Garnet) followed up the retreating 
Kgyplinns, and after various minor suc¬ 
cesses Finally defeated and overthrew Arabi 
hisha at Tel ef-Kebir. The position was a 
good one, anti the KgypUans had fortified it 














battlefield 





were swept away 
at the point of the 
bayonet,* ami the 
positing which 
Arabj bad been 

fortil'yint;lor weeks, 
was iiti pos>ession 
of the Ihitish. P l'lu: 
attack was made 
from two sides* 
p ilie ie!L I villi' in 
command of Sir 
Kdward I kimley, 
whose troops were 
e h i e fl y [ I in¬ 
landers* Thus, the 
K^vplian army was 
completely broken 
up and scatter d. 


* (Jur photo^i 11 >Ll 

well with excellent earthworks, and lay be- shows a portion of the field afte r the IvtUle, 


hint! it to the number of sfpooo or more. withthe first and less formidable earthwork in 


Sir (iamet Wolseleys skilful lii^Iu march the background. A dead horse lies amonft 
on this jiosition with ail army of 1 3,000 the general litter* near an am munition wui^'nii. 
is a matter of (juite recent memory, 't he Our last two pictures do not precisely 
K^yptinns were taken by surprise at daybreak represent battlefields, though they illustrate 
on September 13th, and in twenty minutes the ( fleets of artillery, and at the same time 
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the, ways of South American Republics, a hundred of the Civic Guard to defend 
Early in 1892 the Governor of Ccara, a it* But all to no purpose, for the Govern* 
Brazilian province, became obnoxious to the ment troops brought some old-fashioned 
Central Government, and defied it to remove cannon and knocked fresh windows all 
him. It was no uncommon state of things over the premises, thereby persuading thy 
in Brazil, and this Governor his name was inmates at last to surrender. * One of the 
General Clarirtdo de Qiieiroz—wa.s supported photographs gives a view of the late Cover- 
by sonic troops and some of the people in nor*s office after the attacking party bad 
his province. He had got the police and finished their alterations There is a certain 
local forces under .his command, and his air of disorganization about thEtt office, 
fingers booked wellon to the public money- noticeable even to the most unbusinesslike 
boxes, nnd he would not have been a South observer. 

American Republican* official if he had Outside ihe house stood a statue of some 



J-rurtfll *ruu status iv 11 jot vv c.r. uv its pftt. IMtaM'ffiib- 


not helcfr on tef them with all his might, former president of this Fraternal republic. 

Bnt the Central Government was as amorpus Early in the scrimmage a shot hit this 

of the money-boxes as General Queiroz, and statue and knocked it oyer; but it fell on 

they sent Senator Bczerra and Colonel its feet, and, stranger still, stood so, without 

Bczerri] to knock the rebellious Governor off toppling over. Plainly, this was an omen of 

the coffers in question* These officers took success for the Central Government, and the 

a battalion of soldiers with them, and gathered attacking party, invigorated thereby, renewed 

up as they went the cadets of the Military the bombardment wtlh fresh enrage, and 

School and tin: marine apprentices stationed ruined a deal of furniture. Our-last photo- 

at Ccara. The Governor barricaded his graph exhibits the statue standing where it 

bouse, and got a hundred of the police and foil. 
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paper called a “unique exhibit,” consisting 
of heaps of Welsh shawls, in front of 
which yas a young person, attired as 
“ blind justice,” holding the scales and 
■ declaring the superiority of the Welsh manu¬ 
facture. JJetwcen three and five in the after¬ 
noon, the cognation and maypole dance took 
place in the Pier Pavilion, The big building 
was packed with an interested and excited 
crowd of spectators. 'Hie Queen herself was 
tastefully attired Jn white silk, embroidered 
with gold and trimmed with the choicest 
flowers* Her Majesty's 

train was two and a ]—'— -1—r- 

half yards long, and | - , 

little powdered [nuges, 

honour, dressed alHu j^ME^ 

flowers. The moment . 

she turned to the .' 

maids, who at once | 4jC|yE£ 1 

bowed low, and then 

the Queen seated her- 

self with august and . ! Si 

smiling mien* A | jrl 

ceremony of crown- 1 S'! 

ingt was then grat e- i ft ft 

Master Maurice tEw 

Mostyn, and then the |^Hn£ 

Queen was presented |ll| 

quet by 1 «ndy Augusta 

Our next plioto^ ■ „ itr- 1 

grapli is a portrait of 
Miss Kflfic Cooper, [.*, 
who was Llandudno's 0 

May Queen in 18^3* 

14 Of one tiling," wrote the reporter of that 
excellent paper, The Llandudno Advertiser^ 
to whom we are greatly indebted for 
our details, “we are now assured — that 
May Hay and' its attendant festivities 
has been firmly established as an annual 
carnival in Llandudno.” The procession 
started from the usual rendezvous in Cdod- 
daeth Street soon after two o'clock* The 
unfavourable weather, unfortunately, prevented 
a large number of exhibitors from sending 
round contributions to the procession, there¬ 


t3E*J 


5p 
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fore the committee very properly decided 
to dispense with prizes in the various 
classes, and to award, in lieu thereof, 
a certificate of merit to all those who had 
contributed towards the success of the pro¬ 
cession* Wc read that tht* Saint Tudno 
brass band was there, playing a lively air. 
The commissioners' contribution was 1 very 
excellent in itself, but \ts connection with the 
fik was not obvious* To quote from the 
local newspaper again, it 11 comprised a load 
of coke, a water-cart, and a street-sweeper” 
There were prize 

-«— : — W. -H horses and ponies in 

v . ; V the procession ; also 

ti&'A&A ■ : ■** t,in ^ v< -‘ r y fi>t 'joys on 

a. f a cart, Who wore “ fi ll 

iJCJV- 5 fS]i on J. H. Kd wards’s 

m- 8 V bread.” Truly it was 

I J j a great day* Une of 

"i the most imposing 

rrgb*# ; i-xliibih in tin; May 

1 I fay procession was 

that contributed by 
. Mr. James Haworth, 

^HflE the non monger, who 

1 ^Kj^E sent along a special 

^ wire mattress, a 

\ J mangle, a garden- 

] roller, and other un- 

t . lovely things* He 

J could have sent along 

a lot more tl\^>gs, 
} only he was afraid the 

] ^^HESr 1 rain would .s[joil them, 

i “'Hie drizzling rain," 

\ * wrote the local man, 

\ u greatly marred the 

| glory of the proccs- 

\ # sion,” but it int^nsi- 

j||K fled the success ctf tile 

gala in the Pavilion, 
i where was presented 

! a unique spectacle of 

• _ 1. lonely and idyllic 

ue'i-w (ii'y.0- \i'ittA'i'jmitk, beauty, witnessed by 

th till sands of sight¬ 
seers. Scaled on the platform were about 120 
boys and girls in pretty costumes, forming the 
court of the May Queen/The Queen’s maidens 
wore Kate Hrccnaway dresses of ethereal 
blue* Miss Cooper bore her regal honours 
witl^wcct grace, being dressed in white brochc 
silk trimmed w T ith Brussels lat e, her long 
white satin train being carried by.two pages. 
The crown was of silver, decked with choice 
artificial flowers. Little T*ady Viola Talbot 
presented the Queen with a handsome 
banner, after the orchestra had played the 
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After the coronation, the Queen held 
a reception of her subjects, who were 
dressed in costumes representing cvefy 
nationality over which Her Hritannic 
Majesty holds sway. The May* Queen's 
dress on this occasion is described as 
A white Empire robe with lace and 
jewelled trimmings, and a white satin 
train 4yds, long,” The train was lined 
with pink silk and trimmed with pink 
genista, roses, and maidenhair fern. 
Her Majesty had'a most dignified 
appearaiue, and she Constantly bowed 
her .acknowledgments 
to her people and her 
courtiers. It is interesting 
to note that the receipts in 
the Pavilion on the occasion 
of this coronation exceeded 
sixty seven jKJunds, In the 
evening, there wa:i a grand 
n u st pi era do and fail cy-dress 
} ball, as to which you have 
only to learn that Mr. T, 
ISibbey appeared *as Sir 
Walter Raleigh to get an 
adequate idea of its im¬ 
posing magnificence. 

It is no wonder that the 


HIM I.AUflA HAWORTH [xB&Jl 
£Vaui a f'habh bst muter, Xfomfaffth 

grand “ Coronation March,” Then followed 
son.fc pretty rustic dances, and, finally, Her 
Majesty was presented with five shillings. In 
the evening, some of the processionists 
240 in number—were entertained to a 
capital dinner by the May Day Committee, 

Next comes Miss l.aura^ Haworth, the 
May Queen of 1894. The day was oh 
served as a complete holiday coming, as 
it did, before the heavy work of the summer 
season commenced. There was the usual 
crowd in the Pavilion to witness the 
coronation and to ga/,e on the Queen, 
with her gathering of attendants, 
courtiers, and dancers. The 
plairing of the ribbons of the 
maypole, a stately gavotte, and 
the graceful fan dapee received 
the applause they deserved", while 
Queen Taura sat gracefully in 
state and smilingly surveyed the 
gay revelling. Various exhibits 
numbered 125. They were con¬ 
trolled by marshals on hbrseback, 
who were all dressed in costume 
-- a field - marshal, a brigand 
chief, a bushranger, and so on, mm*] 

Yoh xv.—74. , 
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scene of tlie 
o r o n at i o n. 
\fter the nur- 
hnls, heralds, 
and courtiers 
■ aiie the rrovvn- 
hearer. \ ast of* 
ill c$me jdie 
Mtieen herself, 
M iss (iuoreiu 
\\ .ither. 'I he 
beauty of the 
little maiden 
was enhnrn ed 
hy her r i r h 
mhos of thick 
whi to sn 11 n H( 
Kvoryone wn s 
charmed with 
l h e m u d e s t 
■irare of tile 
little M a y 
Oneen. 11 rr 
Majesty's train 
was held hy two 
il i in i n il L i v e 
I>:11 >y hiivs, also 
,in white satin, 
their eyes wide 
open with won¬ 
der. There were 
eidit maids of 
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iiifeVdii 


rt.?r 


Vl4« liK'-Milf! MVlIlliri 

I ft t ‘U< i f 11 fj •! tffft fr/\ wttfti 


honour* jrorge- 
ously attired* 
The sta^e, as 
Usual, was a per 
1 eet ho wer of 
c vi tuisite, Iraj* 
rant flowers, 
t >nr*ne\l photo 

^raph slvms the 
u mi, sur- 
rounded hy the 
• whole of her 
court. Tl lis M.y 
May had really 
three tjueens, 
tor in addition 
hi the liewly- 
crowned moil’ 
arch Mn re was 
t t h]ivn Virioi i.i 
of i 7 a lid 
Ulicrii V ictoria 
ol itt^y, who 
was alluded 
hv a 1 beldam 
iJer. The etim- 
nalion was per¬ 
formed hy the 
Srnieli laddie, 
who afterwards 
kissed the 
Uucen's hand 
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He was assisted 
in the ceremony 
by a most lovable 
and accural e 
archbishop, dad 
iiif .stately robes, 
and with a most 
imposing mitre. 

Our next photo¬ 
graph fihoivs this 
group* Lying at 
tilt? feet of the 
1837 1 S p 7 

tpieens is the 
comt jester. The 
children were 
really very well 
drilled. The 
twenty-four Man- 
eors who went 
through tile may- 
pole dance held 
brightly-coloured 
ribbons in their 
hands, as they 
daintily trod their 



1 mazy steps. Now 
and again there 
were unforeseen 
incidents,* Lor 
exam [ile, on this 
oceasion thr 
e row n -bea r e 1 
f[ r f j p p e d t h e 
crown off the 
cushion, and it 
rolled over to the 
Queen's feet. The 
unfortunate offi 
cial was very 
much confused, 
but the Queen 
reassured him 
with a gentle 
smile, 

lastly, we give 
the portrait ol 
Miss Katie 
Hooson, who ha 1 ' 
been elected the 
May Queen Ibr 
the present year. 


MISS KAT7B HOnRlN, ELECTRO 1IAV quRFJ* FOR 1 898 . 
From a Ptata, Ijr AfaHffcrj; /jfaiiqtaditdL 










NC'K upon a lime there was 
a great depression hi the 
thieving trade of a certain 
town in India. People had 
suddenly grown* cautious and 
taken to Chubb*'s lucks, sled 
safes, man-traps, anil other species of mferua] 
machines calculated to throw the thieving 
Tratern^y out of employment, Keally, the 
business was in* a l>ad way. The maMcr 
thieves put their heads together and deter¬ 
mined to cut dtfwn the wages (jT their men 
in proportion to <he falling off in the 
profits. The men began to complain, and a 
few advanced thinkers ’among diem wen 
hinted openly at a great big strike ; 
they protested that it »wns all a bogus 
affair, got up by a ring among the masters, 
1 o d efra ud the la bo u re rs of t he i r wa ges. 
Angry conferences vverb held between select 
committees of tin: masters and men, but no 
settlement could be arrived at. In the 
meantime the business went from bad to 


worse ; then ill sheer desperation some of 
the masters withdrew from the trade mid 
went into some other honest prulessiou ; 1 
have bn n privately informed that the mure 
enterprising out s among them entered the 
police force, and became, in Lime, iii*|)ccturs * 
and superintendents. 

Soon tame the crash, and then all the 
minor thieves melted away one by one, 
leaving a solitary representative of their 
ancient and honourable profession, ifc was 
not going to desert the sinking ship, lie 
was none of your sliannsaihpli: swindle sort 
iff a thief, none of your milk and water area 
sneak, none of your “tarry your bag, sir?" 

“ I etch a keb, sir?*’ £t !*hveep your steps, mhn?" 
sort of a loafer -but-a real, 1 thorough, straight¬ 
forward out and'Oiit outer. He look a pride 
in his profession, that thief did, and loved 
his art for art's sake ; in fact, had the outlook 
been a little less gloomy, he might have risen 
some day to be a——but Pm digressing. To 
return to our thieving. 
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Notwithstanding his enthusiasm, however, 
hi^ integrity, his heroic determination to 
stick to the sinking ship, from which ah 
but he had fled like so many rats, the busi¬ 
ness went? downright bad that had, that one 
day he undertook a forlorn hope to stem the 
■tide of adversity. He fetched a largo earthen 
jar, filled it with day, and paired a layer of 
treacle over the top; then, plat ing the jar 
on bis head, he went alxmt the town, crying, 
“Hood treacle to jsell who will buy good 
treacle ? ” 

Meanwhile, lliings were as Kid in the 
Country; the thieves-there were having as 
hard a time of it as any ryot in the whole 
province. 'Hu: fad was, the monsoons had 
failed that year, and the harvests were milled ; 
consequently, there was a great scarcity 
throughout the land. After a severe struggle 
with their conscience, the country thieves 
went into fclicf works for a li\ ing all Imf one. 
He, too, like our friend the town thief, was 
no mere idler in the profession, but a regular 
hard-working and intelligent artist, HesUiek 
on.nll alone in the business, till at last things 
went so hopelessly bad that he came to 
town to improve his prospects, lint, alas 1 
it was even worse there than in the country. 
Really, the honest fellow was in a sad plight ; 
he was quite willing to work in his profession 
for a living, but there was no work to be 
done at all, at all. (hie day, tlw-n, when he 
was about dead-beat and stony broke, lie 
fetched a large earthen jar, fillet! it with day, 
placed a thin layer of butler on the top, and 
went about the town with the jar on his 
head, crying,, “flood butter to sell who 
will v good butter? 1 ’ 

Now, it happened that these two honest 
sellers passed anti repassed each nther^everal 
time* in the streets, the town thief extolling 
the hidden virtues of his jar of treacle, aud the 
Country thief praising the wonderful qualities 
of his butler. Kill, alas! no luck attended 
their righteous endeavours ; the perspiration 
rolled down in beads from their healed 
brows, their damp turbans sunV luwvr ami 
lower under tile weight of the jars, their bare 
' feet scorClied anfl blistered from the terrible 
heat of the roadway. They met each other 
again aftcT six hours of fruitless wandering 
under a tropical sun. Then the country 
thief thought within himself, “ I shall get 
that town fellow’s treacle for my day; that 
will lie some compensation”; and the town 
thief argued within himself that lie should 
get that country chap’s butter for his day 

“Brother," said the country thief, “the 
gods are unprnpitious because we are selling 


the wrong articles; therefore let us ex¬ 
change.” 

Right, brother,” exclaimed the town thief, 
“thy words are the words of wisdom ; let us 
exchange.” 

So they exchanged, and each went lunrite 
rejoicing that,be had over-reached his brother. 
Kacb hurriedly opened his jar am>l foinyl— 
clay I , 

They deternvined tosteklme another out, 
and went alxmt the streets thc^next day. 
'[’hey met in one long, silent embrace. 

“ brother,’’ spoke the country thief, “ with 
our united talents we ought to do well in our 
profession ; but the town is bad at present - 
therefore, let us go into tile country." 

# t[ Right again, brother ; let ug go at once.” 
Having no luggage to carry, they .set off 
forthwith, ami trudged along many a mile 
into the country. No work for them there; 
on every side was hunger and misery, and 
not so much as a banana to steal. At last, 
weary and fb-Hsore, they came upon a fat and 
pros jx.ro us httntmh (money lender), who alone 
seemed to he happy on his hoarded extortions. 

" KMrtbitvd! " {l feavcivfavoured) begged 
the country thief, with a profound salaam, 

“ w ill the Elector of the Poor be graciously 
pleased to guv some work to two honest 
labourers?” 

“Honest i.iboureis ! 11 laughed the frunnitih 
with the abnormal abdominal development : 

'■ confirmed vagabonds, you mean, (io ! 1 

have no work for such as you ” * 

“Master/' prayed the thief, “be merciful, 
for we slant. Hive us it/ty work you please 

.just for a nmal. We pray for no more," 

“ 11a ha ! zJttv work ! 1 have half a mind 
to take this fellow at his word”*; and he 
laughed till his nimrhcrbtmd bobbed up and 
down on the «: i a of flesh Ixiieath. ** 

“ iajok hen? ! ” he exclaimed, sC to morrow J 
you begin : water that mango tree of mine at 
the end of the compound—just enough water 
to wet the ground with, neither more i>or lese 
'lake a fiatt key* frorti the 1 store-room and 
draw’ the water from the ppnd. As for the 
other fellow (I see he is from the town, Ins 
tongue betrays it), let Mm take out my cow 
in the morning Lo t graze. in the fields, and 
bring her Kick at night. Then each of you 
will get a handful of rice. Are my words 
understood ? ” 

“To hear Is to obey, Khodahuttd; it shall 
be done as the Protector of the Boor 
commands.” \ 

'Hie next morning the town thief ledlhe 

1 Two little jflr* jJuuff ni ratli enj of u Iouk J f h* P^le 

b carried on the shoulder about mid-way from tlw two cuds 
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cow out, thinking to liinisirlf that lie was 
more lucky than liis comrade; for assuredly 
it was 1 letter to lie out in the fields than 
cooped up in the house. but he did not 
know that cow. No sooner did the beast 
snilT'thc country air, than with a toss of her 
head she wrenched the ro|>c out of his hand 
and went scampering along, kicking, plung¬ 
ing, hutting, jumping, rearing, as if suddenly 
possessed ,hy ten thousand demons. "The 
honest fellow, fearing to lose the cow 
altogether, stuck to her manfully all day, 
through hedges and ditches, thickets and 
brambles, till, bruised and battered, bleeding 
and torn, he came home in the evening in a 
dilapidated condition and a ferocious temper. 

In the ■meantime the country thief fared no 
better. ( lie had thought that one jar of water 
would lie about su^ieient for the day's work ; 
but he did noL know that mango-tree. No 
sooner was the water* poured out than the 
ground was as dry as .ever. He went down 
to the pond with the hathkiy and fetched two 
jarfuls--with the same result. Two more; 
still it was no better. Thai mango-tree had 
developed an insatiable thirst. He might 
have turned the great (lunges on it, aftd still 
the water would have disappeared as if into 
that bottomless pit with the bare mention of 
which we are sometimes coaxed into good 
behaviour. The poor man went to and fro 


with his heavy weight between the pond and 
the tree from morning till night, and still the 
foot of that mango-tree was as dry as a 
cabby's throat on boxing Day. 

The two thieves met that evening, when 
each had managed 1o remove ihc obvious 
traces of the day s hardship. 

“ What hick had you, brother ? 31 asked the 
country thief. * 

"Uh, nothing particular. I just let the 
cow loose when I readied the field, spread 
my turban under a free, and slept without a 
break till sunset. When I woke up, \ foifnd 
tin 1 coiv grazing quietly a few feet away; i 
whistled to her,and she came trotting behind 
all the way, gentle as a little kid. Truly, she 
is the very incarnation of Lnk-khi (the 
goddess of Irtyiignity), and I shall offer a 
garland of flowers to her Lt>-morrow,” and 
the honest thief puffed away at his hookah 
with the utmost equanimity. 

“ Indeed, brother,’ 1 replied the country 
thief, l£ J am glad you fared well, for I was 
equally fortunate. H was not even necessary 
to use the inm-foy ; one jar of water was 
enough to do my work, and I slept in the 
veranda till just before you came.” 

'['here was a long pause,, and the village 
curs howled merrily in the evening air. The 
country thief glanced furtively at his comrade 
as he reached for the hookah. 



THE , 


^Brother/' said be, at last, hesitatingly, 
Vyou come from the town, and it is not fair 
Jo make you work in the fields;.but 1 am 
more ujedto the country* What say you 
then,, brother? Let us exchange*" 

tf Right you are, brother, p replied the other, 
struggling to disguise his eagerness* “ Let us 
exchange* 'And it is indeed kind of you to 
think of me so. I feet that I can hardly 
repay your kindness without a little advice* 
1 round the ground jathcr hard to sleep on, 
but you might do better tomorrow by carry¬ 
ing a charpoy* with you," 

- So next morning the country thief, led the 
cow out with a charpoy balanced on his head 
—but I shall draw a veil over the sufferings 
he underwent that terrible day. That cow 
kicked and plunged more viciously than ever 


sat oh it ((he charts not the .rope); but 
with a furious onslaught the wfeked beast 
went careering like a demon, and landed him 
in a filthy ditch with the i&trpcyon top—but 
really, 1 am forgetting my premise; you can 
well imagine the rest * 

As for the town thief, he bad never been 
used to drawing water in all his \jfe b^bre— 
well, well, you can Imagine that, too 1 . ■ 

In the evening th<t t#o thieves clasped 
each other in one long, franfic embrace. 
Each felt that he had met a kindred spirit, a 
sympathetic soul* There was no need for 
words* 

At last the country thief gave tongue to his 
thoughts. 

“ Brother, what can be thejmatter with that 
mango-tree ? Let us dig to see*" 



before- * Perhaps the beast was frightened by 
that huge charpoy looming behind like 'an 
overhanging cloud; at .all events, the poor 
psati had to. tapper hedges had ditches 
't«th that th&foytfL his head,' because he 
TjspUld noneafe it behind for fear of its bteing 
^ to ya|-y^ tUi5 mopotom; of jdmp 
tofK to 

. *4 ”*****^ WO¥M itrinp til 


, * * 

“ Right, brother, right! Let us dig.” 

So that nighty when alf were asleep, they 
fetched spades and mattocks, and began to 
dig round that mango-tree at the end of the 
fat bttnntah's comppund. They worked by 
tufris* When the pit was abodf^ft 
the town thief was below, While his 
comrade stood with the ban-key on the 
to^ ready to' raise up the / two baskets 
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of earth dug up by the former. The me draw up the two jar* while he was still in 

ban-key had been lowered and raised several the pit! Ha, ha 1 " * 

times in this manner when a sharp metallic “Softly, softly, brother," replied the town 
ring in the pit greeted the .ear of the thief from behind, “there was oniyW jar, 
country thief above. and it is T who am sitting behind." 

<r What is it, brother? he asked, eagerly. The country thief nearly dropped the hun- 
“ Hush! brother, hush! THw jars oF key in fright when he heard that voice, 
gold !* Ijftvfrr the iuut-key, and 1 shall place Yes! sitting behind, in place olf the other 

one^at each end." • * . jar, was the town thief, grinning most ami- 



IT I Si I U r im AM MTNNC IH-JUNU." 


The ban-key was lowered ; the thief above ably. Fool that ho was lie had been carry- 
felt the two weights, one at each end of the ing him all the way ’ * • 

pole; drew up the load, slung the pole over There was no use in quarrelling over the 
his shoulder, and ran off frith the monuy, matter, and thieves as a rule show more tact 

leaving his comrade behind in the pit—as he in dealing with one another than the diplo- 

thought. » . matists of first-class Powers. ■ So the country 

That thief ran for all he was \ygrfch; He thief put on a good countenance over the 

fled across the fields, pantmgHiftdbrh& : heavy affair, and invited his comrade to spend the 

burden, till just on the;‘break of dawn he day at his house. 

arrived at his native village. - Then ho could 1 At nightfall, when free from all chances 
not help chuckling to himfielf at having 'out- of detection, they fetched out the jar of gold 
witted the other so easily. ^ - L / and began dividing the contents. That jar 

“ What a fool Iiomvus,” he laughed, ** to let was ' filled with the brightest aixl reddest 
Vol. jcv — 73 * 
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mokurs they had ever feasted their eyes upon 
Before* They were overcome with visible 
emotion, which was quite pardonable after 
the grtJat privations they had lately under¬ 
gone, and it was some few minutes before 
they could begin the work of division* 
Piece after piece was taken out and laid 
alternately In two little heaps; cries of joy, 
exultation, and happiness broke forth as the 
heaps piled up higher and higher. At last 
the jar was empty, leaving a single goM- 
mokur undivided. The question was : Who 
should have it? Each urged his prior claim 
to it—the one by right of discovery, the 
-other by the right of occupation. Assuredly 
you would have thought them to be two 
leading discussing some great eause 

ceiebre before the Lord Chief Justice himself, 
so startling the forensic acumen, so profound 
the legal subtlety those two thieves brought 
to bear upon that solitary piece of stolen 
gold* 

“Let us go halves, brother,” exclaimed at 
'last the country thief; “ let us hide it in 
some place of safety to might, and change it 
for rupees in the bazaar tomorrow.” 

“Right, brother; let us hide it to-night” 

So they wrapped up the mohnr in a piece 
of rag and put it in some place of security 
for the night. Then they went to sleep* 

The town thief happened to wake up after 
a couple of hours, and feeling suspicious 
of his friend, went to look for the piece 
of gold. It was gone! Rut he made no 
fqss over the loss; rather, he went quietly 
where his friend was asleep and began feeling 
lib, hands, L Yes! his right arm was white 
quite up to his elbow ! 

“The rascal has hidden it in the sack 
of t flout* ! u and he chuckled softly. He was 
correct; for, plunging his arm into the sack, 
he drew out the coin wrapjied up as before. 
He then did something with it, and went 
to sleep again. 

A little later the country thief woke up* 
and wishing to make quite sure of the coin 
he had hidden in the sack, went to look for 
it It had vanished ! Now, he too was as 
clever as his friend, and made no fuss over 
the double theft. Instead, lie went over to 
his sleeping comrade, and began feeling 
bis limbs* Both legs were cold and damp 
up to the knees, and the right arm to the 
elbow! 

“The villain has taken it to the pond,” he 
muttered, between his teeth, and set out in 
the dark towards the pond* ^Wsoon as he 
approached it on one side, the frogs on that 
bank leapt out in fright into the water; the 


same thing happened on the second and third 
sides, but not on the fourth, which seemed 
quiet and deserted. 

“The rascal has been here, I see, and* 
frightened away the frogs*” Then, chuckling 
at his own cleverness, he .went down “the 
steps to his knees, and plunging his right 
arm in, fished up the wet nrg* Hastily 
opening it, he found—thp coin gone! The 
cunning rascal had bidden itu cwhere and 
then gone to the pond with the rag to 
mislead him! Where was the coin? He 
fdt powerless to discover it, now that the 
scent was destroyed. Hut he resolved to be 
avenged* Running home, he awoke his wife 
and told her to fetch some stout rope and a 
'piece of matting* With thest he bound the 
town thief hand ami foot like a corpse, and 
began dragging him by a rope along the 
ground towards the field. His wife followed 
behind, tearing her hair and beating her 
breast, to make believe that her brother was 
dea^V 

When they reached the burying-ground 
about a couple of miles from the village, he 
scut his wife back, anti slinging the rope over 
the bough of a tree, hauled up the supposed 
corpse in the air. Scarcely had he done this* 
when he heard the tramp of many feet, and, 
looking through the forest glade, espied a 
hand of robbers coming towards him, 
leaving his late comrade mid way between 
heaven and earth, like Mahomet's coftjn, he 
hastily climbed up a neighbouring tree in 
great fright and hid himself among the 
leaves. 

The robbers came along merrily, laughing 
and joking, and soon caught sight of the 
corpse in that 4 fantastic position. 

Qhe Corpse!” cried the captain, ,“we 
have seen your face; let us see what luck you 
bring us in this expedition*” And they dis¬ 
appeared in the opi>osite direction. 

But the country thief was so frightened 
that he dared nof descend from his safe 
retreat; for verily they might return at any 
moment and slay him for their own security. 
Nor was lie wrong. Soon the robbers 
returned, laughing and joking more merrily 
tlvm before, foi» they" were laden with the 
loot of a rich zemindar of the neighbour¬ 
hood. The thief devoured the spoils 
with gluttonous eyes as the robbers passed 
beneath his tree. Gold and silver plates 
there were, ami jewellery of nuqiy/precious 
stones. He felt quite sick with enVy* Sud¬ 
denly he heard a robber speak, 

“Captain, that corpse has brought us good 
luck. fxt us, therefore, carry away his head 
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with us, to look at every morning, to bring 
us the same good luck,” * 

‘‘True, true, my friend ; I shall cut off the 
head with my sword,” And the gallant 
captain climbed up the tree till the corpse 
tufhg just over his head. Then, drawing 
his sword, he looked up to deal the blow. 
At that instant the countenance of the corpse 
assumed a most hideous contortion, and a 
terrific, demoniacal }QN thundUed out into 
the very face of the robber. 

With a shriek of terror, the robber fell 
from the tree. 

“ HhfftV Shaifan!^ (ghost! devil!}; and 
the robbers, dropping their plunder, fled ns if 
all the demons of hell were behind them, 
“Ha-ha! *my friehd,” chuckled tha 
town thief, addressing his comrade, “yon 


left me in the lurch and fled up that 
tree when they came ; but I, alone, have 
robbed the robbers of their spoils. Now, 
who has the best right to that j>icce of 
gpte'im*kur ? ’’ 

“ You, brother, you ! and much good 
may it do you 3 ” and the country thief, 
climbing down from his plaoe of safety 
in great joy at his narrow escape, released 
his comrade from his uncomfortable posi¬ 
tion, Then, collecting *thc plunder the 
robbers had dropped, they went home 
amicably together, anti lived happily ever 
afterwards begetting 'many sons, who in 
time brought great joy to their fathers by 
the honomtiblo and successful practice of 
their ancestral profession. Hut that is 
another story. 




• Curiosities . 

[IVi shall be glad to rtetive Contributions to this seethe and to pay for mth as an aoreptod] 

- r - WONDERFUL COSTUME OF AN ESCAPED 

CONVTCT. 

Here is a very strange curiosity. 1-ast November 
a. prisoner escaped from Shrewsbury Haul in a clever 
wny t hut he w*is still handicapped on account of the 
prison clothes he wore, Thai nigh^ he l>roke 
into a large house 
by culling a hole \ 
in a slmller willfu 1 
pair of scissors. 

Nut finding men’s 
clothes Ihe convict 
took two cloth 
skirts Mousing {jyp 

lo ihfc ladies of the 
household tone 
green ami one 
brown), a gentle¬ 
man's cap, gloves, 
ami scuif. With 
these, and a ipian- 

A FANTASTIC PHOTOGRAPH. ijiy n f fi^l done k 

The firsl rpicslirm ihul naturally arises 1u one’s lips u ., \ n bundle, 
nn looking at ihe extraordinary photograph line re- ^ ^ KOt r j C!ir 
produced is, " What 3> il ? Is this the flat lop or a into a wood, 

house, with a mail looking out of I lie all in window ? J * n|1l | w jip :X | (L1 j r 

No ] it ft nothing so commonplace. fl is jusl a of scissors* anil 

curious lantastic photograph of a person looking out m edic ami cotton, 1 

oT nn upper window, the view being lakcn from converted I he 

U'low, dote lo Ihe house. It was sent in by Mr, A. sbirls into a coat 

Moore* of i;ion Gilti-ge. \ mi \ ]Kl j r „f |nni , 

A ITNMjrF'. SET <il' CHESSMEN. W™, n* ** ii: 

They are reputed to po-sew an historical interest, ihe photograph 

and they are of ihe Jim's! sculptured ivory, ihe here shown. It 

leading figures being j;in. in heighi. The set is is in>l Ihe burglar 

emblematical of Napoleon's campaign in IxgypL, the himself ul w-hutn 

white king bring an exipiisile model uf (he greal we aio looking 

leader lumself, ilia consort, Josephine, is considered in this picture, as, 

by connoisseurs In lie ihe lines] piece of the set. Her unfortunately, no 

rull^s are carved mil of lire ivory in a most calm- photograph of 

ordinary manner* The red sultan and snllana are lum was lakrn by 

(iIsli very striking. The while bishop, Talleyrand, llm police, and 

we 1 a singular expression, whilst his red ftvtfrin' is lie is only showing off his suit by deputy, iT we may 

rather funny. The white pawns arc likenesses of so express it. The ingenuity displayed, however, 

Na] ml con's marshalls, and possess striking facial is altogether Ids dun, and is rpiile wonderful, enn- 

eharFieLcristies. They are much prized by llieir owner, side ring ihe circumstances* In an boar or soothe 

Ihe Kcv. RoheU TalUirsull, 1U>., of Merton Vicarage, man cmerged from Ihe wood, and was soon re- 

Ibcon* Idle phoLtJ, was kindly sent in by Mis. Ada. captured, Photo. senl in by Miss II, M, Cop£, of 

MnyvLI^ cif 6, Arthur St reel, Hrnmphm Kurd, S.W* Shawliury, Shrewsbury. 




fAum d nuta. hg RUIt if Sounder*. Oxford. 
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A WflCULIAR JUBILEE RELIC 
This is a piece of turned box, the cuds of which 
when sliced ufi" are amazingly accurate head portraits 
of the (Jncen as she appeared in I he early 
days of her reign. This cm rinsily was sen) 
lt> this office hy Mr, Daniel Kllftick, of Lillie 
Ehulhnm, 1 Icrls. It was given to Mr, Ellenck early 
in the sixties by Ids brother, who was working in 
Lond«m, Jl walnut, liowcfrer, turned by Idm. It, 
is supposed that this curiosity first came lo light on 
the IJueen’s accession, ami that slices from the ends 
were sold at a shilling each on the streets hy the 
ingenious man who luil originally turned the wood. 



remarkable freak of lightning. “ 

This is a photograph of a half-crown which 
hart a piece burnt out of it 1 yy lightning on 
August 5th Inst, It belonged to a young man 

named Joseph_ 

Putnam, who 
had two half- 
crowns in his 
pocket when 
he was struck 
liy lightning, 
and, strange 
to say, both 
of them were 
bund in the same 
manner, whilst 
the other money 
i n P u t 11 a m’s 
pocket was not 
marked in miy way. At llie lime of the storm, 
Wh Putnam and Ids fianuv were standing under 
a lime Iree in Tring Lark, lie was struck dead, 
aud I lie young lady died soon afterwards. Photo, 
sent hi hy Mr. W. Uushell, of New Mill, near 
Tring, JEerls. * 

A ROSE TKKK A THOUSAND YEARS CfLD. 

One of (he most interesting curiosities in (iermany 
is the famous rose tree of lliUleslu-im, whose CMfct- 
ouiv can lie (raced Lvck to the lime oT Charremagnc/ 
It was mentioned as a curiosity ill old chronicles of 
die ninth century. It twines round n large pari of 
the ancient calhednd of f [jldeslieim, near Brunswick, 
and with ils comilii-ss blossoms presents in the season 
a delightful speclacle. Ijitcly, however, it has been 
allacked by some insect aud threatened wilh deslruc- 
limi. The plmtn. w r as forwarded hy Mr, Thetulore 
Milford, of Voc-klelmi Ehill, Shrewsbury. 


A CURIOUS l'KT, 

This is a portrait of Nurse McCnlly, of Ward 9, 
Royal Infirmary, Liverpool. .She js clasping in her 
arms her pet rmnfldilla. This little animal, whiclf is 
a native bf South America, was given to the nurse by 
a sailor when it was ifliitc a Ixdiy, weighing only 31b, 
It was 1110s l advantageously reared on peptonized 
milk, ordinary row’s milk’lving too strong, rtud the 
little creature now weighs nib. Its present diet is 
peculiar, consisting of bread anihimlk, Uicuu, apples, 
and sardines. Also, it supports its adopted eomilry by 
eating English tomatoes, but rejecting American ones. 
It sleeps all day, rising at six o'clock p.m. and running 
all over Ihc ward. Its chief amusement seems 
to be 1 earing to pieces the patients’ slippers. 
It knows its mistress, and will readily come to her, 
as we see in the portrait. The little armadillo sleeps 
in a warm barrel, furnished with lipin and flannel. 
It has now lieen at the Koyal Inlirmafy for abend four 
years. We are indebted for the. portrait to Mr. 
Morris Davidson, of 2, (larubier Terrace, Liverj^ioL, 
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strutted stile which is 
known as ** the tumble¬ 
down stile,” situated 
opposite the entrance to 
(Jhnrlccotc Park, atunt 
ft in r m 1 les fn Jin St rat - 
ford-on-Avon. It will*be 
seen tlfat the three Ixini 
of this curious stile act 
like levers, the left-hand 
end nf each being heavily 
weighted. This is a 
very useful Vile to those 
who understand its ways, 
for by ]ireusing one end 
down i he difficulty of 
getting over is consider¬ 
ably reduced. On ihe 
other hand, many a 
stranger, unaware of the 
stile's fricks, comes to 
grief, like ihe gentleman 
seen in the photo., which 
was sent in by Mr. i\. 
AY. fjLLLil remain, of rg, 
1 Ail on Si reel, Strut ford- 
oH’Avoji. 


A I'nST-CAKI) THIRTEEN YEARS IX TRANSIT. 

■ U is ft prodneed in facsimile from the original, 
and was sad in by Mr. William Ashworth, of 12, 
Piccadilly, Manchester* Air. Ashworth writes: 
“Inclosed I Ijegtn hand yon post card dated Carlisle, 
March 27fli, 1^4, which only enme to band on 
AVedriesday, November loth, it having U'en in 
transit thirteen years and seven and a-lialf month*. 
A'uu “1 see that the post-card hai lieen to Konsdorf, 
near Klljcrfdd, (h rmany. [e was ielivered exactly in 
Ihe jiresenl condition, with an e Ira rharge if one 
peiiny, owing to the stamp hnviig been cut tiffin 
iransit.’ 1 .Many nf us could tell cpicer slorii* about 
the wanderings of |uim-1s, Idlers, and post cards, but 
we are of the opinion that this one will lake a good 
deahof licaiing. _ r 

a*vi;rv ciJKmus sink. 

T' photo, shows an unsuspecting person who 
came to grief whilst negotiating the curiously con- 




NEST OF MICE IN 
A CAKE. • 

Here we see aVake 
in a grocer's shop 
burrowed out, and 
with a nest of newly- 
lmrn mice ^deposited 
en ihe hole* It is 
Mr. A. J. Thresher, 
*>f 2j, High St reel, 
Kiiigsland, N. lb, 
who sends us the 
photo. It seems that 
this discovery was 
made when overhaul¬ 
ing u stock df cakes 
left over from Kalur- 
d ay n ig li l. The 
whole of the cake 
was ented lout la. 1 ' 
tween nruliilght and 
7. jo on the Monday 
morning, purely a 
1 record place for a 
nest 1 
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A CANDLE THAT " GUTTERED.*' 

Hero we have a. curious pliologrupJi sent hi 
liy Mr* Frank Turkinson, nf 3, Havelock Street, 
Spalding, Lines. Mr. I lL arkinsoif\ writes: "I send 
you herewith a photograph of a cjindle llmt burnt 
in n very extraordinary manner. It was placed in 
a \evy rustic, h^me-made candlestick, such as is 
generally used on buildings in cnm$o of erection 
l>y w^Fkmcip It was lighted ami then placed in 




a corner, where it was supposed to lie out of the 
draught. On looking at it some lime afterwards, 
however, it was found In l>e in the startling con- 
dilfofc iif likeable in (he photo. The cnnrt If slick 
is only a jacre 1 1 f wtm< 1 , wiIh a sf *eke{ ma 1 te of 
a few French nails. It is very curious to observe 
how tile grease has Ijccii blown right from the 
candle itself, ami has curled right round and then 
returned in.the candlestick." 



A ST.AkTUNCi hlKTRAlT, 

If this photo, were copied in oils, ami hang in one 
of ihe big galleria, labelled, in ihe most approved 
style, “ Puri rail of 11 Man,” it could not Tail to attract 
n great ileal of atlchlmn. OT course, it is only a 
photographic beak, the camera 1 icing held loo close 
up to the reclining gentleman. The photographer 
hinds it, *‘An Incident a I llm Recent Trip oT the 
1 Happy Hays Fishing ("‘lull* (o the North Shore of 
Like Su]ht[ot. The victim usually prides himself on 
his small feel, 1 * Certainly, there never was a photo* 
graph yet shown which illustrated in a mote striking 
manner the vagaries and of the camera. 

t 

A (Jl'EFR EASTKK ft SI’OM. 

TJiis interesting photo, was taken Ami scut in liy 
Mrs. Wall, of The lirove, Manchester Ruud, South- 
porl* It was taken in 1 'reston (Avenham Park), and 
it represents thousands uf children w r ho have assembled 
to roll their hard boiled Faster eggs. IL'seems,that 
this is a ihnc-hnnourcd cast mu, winch is. however, fast 
falling into disuctude, and is now only olserved in 
I Vest 011 and a few other 
towns. On Master Mon* 
day, Avenham F'urk 
presents a very aniinaled 
spectacle, when the 
children foregather In 
play with t lit ir coloured 
cggsA "J'bi j buys throw 
them high into the air 
and catch them nmdn, 
and the girls roll them 
m:ulty along the gnum. 
Tlferc is also a game 
ljctwccii the linys, which 
consists in knocking two 
eggs togeiher until one 
breaks and is forfeited 
to Ihe owner of the 
_winning j:gg. The con- 
ditiun’or Ihe isn't next 
day may lie left to the 
imagination. 
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Chinese sword made of coins, 

# This extraordinary weapon wax photo- 
(graphed and sent in Isy Dr* 1?, C. Fincham, 
of iy* Aide Hill, Shrewsbury, The Made 
consisjK of a central stem tin which the 
overlapping “cash** or Chinese coins are 
fastened* The length of the sword * is 
iQin*, and altogether it ii made up of 120 
coins. This weapon is supposed to act us 
a charm in certain diseases. n * 


QUEER FREAK OF A HURRICANE. 

Here is a remarkably curious photo., for which we arc indebted 
to Mr. Jfc T* Hay wart! Tint I, of 2r* Lwisdownc Terrace* 

Cheltenham* 4< 1 am sending you,” writes Mr* Hayward Butt, 

“ a photograph which I have taken of a big tree, lorn up from 
the roots, and left fairly it [wide down in this extraordinary position 
by a storm which [Kissed over this country some Lime ago. I think 
if may be^eunsidcred worthy uf a place among your curiosities,” 

■ CUKIOUH VIEW OK BLACK* 

WALL, TUNNEL. 

Sent in by Mr* Charles Eden, 
of 2 i, Woodlands iVk Road, 

East <Greenwich. This is a view 
of the interior of lilack wall 
Tunnel — the section directly 
under the river, Soft. Ixdow 
high-water level. The length 
of the tunnel* seen to the end 
of the rows of lights, is i,222fl. 

During the exposure of the 
photographic plate, which occupied tw r cnty minutes, Iwenty-six vehicles and 
sixty-five foot passengers passed the camera ; but the only indication of 
anything passing is the white streaks of light seen along thf roadway* 
These were caused by the lamps carried l>y the various vehicles. 




DRINKING CUP MADE OUT 
OF*A SPANISH DOLLAR. 

It was made from the coin 
by simply hammering out the 
centre unlit it formed the 
lint lorn of the cup. The outer 
„edge of the coin is the rim of 
the lil lie vessel* It was sold 
to its present owner about half 
a century ago by a Spanish 
silversmith These^lollars were 
virtually one ounce in weight, 
and were of lwautifully bright 
and pure Mexican silver* These 
coins, however, are now ex¬ 
tremely scarce, and jmdy exist 
as curiosities. Formerly, the}' 
used to fetch from 7s, 6d, toSs. 
each for shipment to the East* 
They cm 1 Lain no hardening 
alloy. The wreath round the 
outer edge of the cup—where 
our coins are “ milled "■ of 
course, the edge of Ihe dollar 
ilsdf* 
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I. THE STOKV OK THE KEKTEE-HUNTKR. 
Hv A* Conan Doym-;* 


curIous experience ? Slid 

the Doctor. Vos, my friends, 
I have had one very curious 
experience* 1 never expect 
lo have another, for it is 
against all doctrines of chances 
that two such events \vould befall any one 
man in a sihgle 
lifetime* You 
may believe me 
or not, but lire 
thing hapjfcmed 
exactly as 1 tell 
it: 

I had just be¬ 
come a medical 
man, but I had 
not started in 
practice, and I 
lived in rooms in 
(lower Street. 

Thu street has 
been renumbered 
sirr*e then, but 
it was in the 
only house which 
has a bow-win¬ 
dow, upon the 
left-hand side as 
you go down 
fnnn the Metro¬ 
politan Station. 

A widow named 
Murchison kept 
the hoijsc at that 
time, and sh» 
had three medical 
students and one 1 
engineer as lodgers.* f occupied the lop 
room, which was the cheapest, hut cheap as 
it was it was more tEian 1 'could afford. * My 
small resources were dwindling away, and 
every week it became more necessary that I 
should find something to do. Vet I was 
very unwilling to go into general practice, 
for my tastes were alf in the direction of 
science, and especially of zoology, towards 

Y»l. iv.- 70* 


which 1 had always a strong leaning. 1 had 
almost given the light up and resigned my¬ 
self to being a medical dnidge for life, when 
the turning-point of n\y struggles came in a 
very extraordinary way* 

One morning 1 had picked up the Standard 
and was glancing over its contents. There 
was a complete 
absence of new's, 
and I w a s 
about to toss die 
paper daw n again, 
when my eyes 
were caught by 
an advertisement 
at the head of the 
pci's 01 lal column. 
It was worded in 
this way : 

Wanted fur fjnc or 
more iLiys lUc sur- 
vires of mrdir.il 
]ii:io. “Aunlifil 

lliitl lie sIhpuM i>c a 
mini of Miuiijt |>hysi- 
1 1 Ur, ofslL’iuly IKTVtlS, 
and of n restitute 
lulmr. Must Ik; All 
rn[u])]o3ujH>j| volc- 

o|d [■ rist inferred. 
Apply, in |KTv>n, at 
7711 * Lirnukc Su-d. 
AppliraliLiii nntft ho 
limit: before twelve 
o'clock to-day* 

Now, 1 have 
already said that 
1 was devoted 
to /oology* Of 
all branches of 
zoology, the study of- inseeft was the most 
attractive to me, and of all inserts the beetles 
were the species with width I was most 
familiar. Hutlerfly collectors are numerous, 
but the hectics are far More varied, and 
more accessible in these islands than are the 
butterflies. It was this fact which had 
attracted my attention to them, and I had 
myself made a collection which numbered 
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some hundred varieties. As to the other 
requisites of the advertisement, I knew that 
my nerves could be depended upon, and I 
hatl won the weight-throwing competition at 
the inter-hospital sports. Clearly, 1 was the 
very mai for the vacancy. Within five 
minutes of my having read the advertisement 
I was in a cab and on my way to Hrooke 
Street* 

As I drove* I kept turning the matter over 
in my head and trying to make a guess as to 
what sort of employment it could be which 
needed such curiouk qualifications, A strong 
physique, a resolirtu naLurc, a medical train¬ 
ing, and a knowledge of beetles what con¬ 
nection could there be between these various 
requisites? And then there was the dis¬ 
heartening fact that the situation*was not a 
permanent one, but terminable from day to 
day, according to the terms of the advertise¬ 
ment. The more 1 pondered over it the 
more unintelligible did it become ; but£t the 
end of my meditations I 
always came back to the 
ground fact that, come what 
might, 1 had no tiling to 
lose, that T was completely 
at the end of my resources, 
and that-I was ready for any 
adventure, however des¬ 
perate, which would put a 
few honest sovereigns into 
my pocket. The man fears 
to fail who has to ]>ay for 
his failure, but there was no 
penalty which Fortune could 
exa*'t from me. I was like 
the gamhler # with empty 
pockets, who is still allowed 
to try his luck with the 
others* 

Kn. 77 V Brooke Street, 
was one of those dingy ami 
yet imposing houses, dun- 
coloured and Hat-faced, with 
the intensely respectable 
and solid air which marks 
the Georgian builder. As 
I alighted from the cab, a 
young man can*; out of the’ 
door and walked sw i ftly 
down tho street. Til passing 
me, 1 noticed that he east 
an inquisitive and* somewhat 
malevolent glance at me, 
and I took the incident as 
a good omen, for his ap¬ 
pearance was that of a 
rejected candidate, and if 


he resented my application it meant that the 
vacancy was not yet filled up. Full of hope, 
I ascended the broad steps and rapped with 
the heavy*k 1 locker, 

A footman powder and livery opened 
the door, Hqnrly I was in touch with people 
of wealth and fashion. 

44 Yes, sir?’’ said the footmap. 

“ I came in answer to-- ,T 

“Quite so, sir / 1 said the footmaiw “ Lord 
Unchmere will see you at ogee in the library ” 
Lord Linctfmere! f had vagyely heard 
the name, but could not for the instant recall 
anything about him. Following the footman, 
l was shown into a large, book-Lined‘room in 
which there was seated belling a writing-desk 
a small man with a pleasant, clean-shaven* 
mobile face, and long hair shot with grey 
mid brushed back from his forehead. Ho 
looked me up and down with a very shrewd, 
penetrating glance, holding the card which 
the footman had given him in his right liand* 



tf HB LOOKED MB UP AKp JJtWIff WITH A BHPBWp, FEltpTPATING CJ,ANC^" 
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Then he smiled pleasantly, and I felt that 
externally at any rate 1 possessed the qualifi¬ 
cations which he desired* 

“You have come in answer to pjy adver¬ 
tisement, Dr. Hamilton ? ” he .asked, 

“Yes, sir*” 

“ Do you fulfil the conditions which are 
thSrc laid down ? " 

“I believe that I do.” * 

" You a(C a powerful man, or so I should 
jut^e from your apjiearanee.” 

" 1 think that Him fairly strong,” 

"And resolute?” 

“] believe so,” 

“ Have* you ever known what it was to be 
exposed to imminent danger?” 

“ No, I don’t know that I ever have.” ■ 
“Hut you think you would be prompt and 
cool aL such ajime?” ' * 

“ 1 hope so.” 

“ Well, I hdievo tliat you would. I have 
the more confidence in you because you do 
not pretend to be certain as to what you 
would do in a position that was new to you* 
My impression is that, as far as personal 
qualities go, you are the very man of whom 1 
am in search. That being settled, we may 
pass on to the next point,” 

“ Which is?" 

“ 'To talk to me about beetles.” 

I looked across lu see if he was joking, but, 
on the contrary, he was leaning eagerly 
forward across liis desk, and there was an 
expression of something like anxiety in his 
eyes. 

“1 am afraid that you do not know about 
beetles,” he cried* 

“ On the contrary, sir, it is the one scientific 
subject about which I feel that I really do 
know southing.” 

II I am overjoyed to hear k. 1*1 case talk 

to me about beetles*” 

f talked. I do not profess lo have said 
anything original upon the subject, but I gave 
a short sketch of the characteristics of the 
beetle, and rail over the more common 
species, with some allusions to the specimens 
in my own little collection and to the article 
upon “ Hu tying ^beetles ” which I had 
contributed to the Journal of Enfomohgkal 
Science. 

“What! not a collector?” cried Lord 
Linchmere. “ You don’t mean that you are 
yourself a collector?” His^eyes danced with 
pleasure at the thought. 

“ You are certainly the very man in 
Ixmdon for my purpose. I thought that 
among five millions of people there must tie 
speh a man, but the difficulty* is to lay one’s 
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hands u]>on him* I have been extraordinarily 
fortunate in finding you.” 

He rang a gong upon the table, and tfle 
footman entered. w 

“Ask l*ady Rossiter to have the goodness 
to step this iva)V’ said his lordship, and a few 
moments later the lady was usheivifmto the 
room* She was a small middle-aged woman, 
very like l*ord Linchuierc in appearance, 
with the same quick, alert features and grey- 
black hair. The expression of anxiety, how¬ 
ever, which I had observed upon his face 
was very much more marked upon hers* 
Some great grief seemed to have cast its 
shadow over her features. As Lord Linch- 
mere presented me shc J turned her face full 
upon me, and I was shocked to observe a 
half-healed scar extending for two inches over 
her right eyebrow. It was partly concealed 
by plaster, but none the less L could see that 
it had been a serious wound, and not long 
indicted* + 

“ Dr* Hamilton is the very man for our 
purpose, Kvdyn,” said l*ord Lifiehmere* 
“ He is actually a collector of beetles, and he 
has written articles upon the subject.”, 

“Really!” said lady Rossi tor. “Then 
you must have heard of my husband. Every¬ 
one who knows anything about beetles must 
have heard of Sir Thomas Rossiter," 

Lor the first time a thin little ray of light 
begun to break into this obscure business. 
Here, at last, was a connection between these 
people and beetles. .Sir Thomas Rossiter— 
he was the greatest authority upon the subject 
in the world. He had made it his life-long 
study, and had written a most exhaustive 
work upon it. I hastened to assure her tfiat 
1 had read and appreciated it * 

“ Have you met niy husband ? " she asked. 
“ No, I have not.” 

“ Hut’ you shall,” said Lord Lmchmere, 
with decision. 

The lady was standing beside the desk, 
and she put her hand upon his shoulder. It 
was obvious to me- as I saw their faces 
together that they were brother and sister. 

" Are you r^illy prepared for this, Diaries ? 
It is noble of you, but you fill me with fears/ 1 
Her voice quavered with apprehensipn, and 
he appeared to me to be equally moved, 
though he was making strong efforts tq conceal 
his agitation, 

“Yes, yes, dear;’ll is all settled, it is all 
decided ; in fact, there is no other possible 
way, that I can see.” 

“There is one obvious way/’ 

“ Noj no, Evelyn, 1 sliall never abandon 
you—never- It will come right—depend upon 
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it ; it will come right, and surely it looks like 
the interference of Providence that no |>erfeet 
an instrument should he put into our hands.” 
■ My position was embarrassing, for I felt 
that for the instant they had forgotten my 
presence. Uut 
JvOrd 1 .inch mere 
came hack sud¬ 
denly to me ami 
to my ejt^nge- 
ment, 

“Thu business 
for will cl 1 I want 
you, Dr. Hnmik 
ton, is that you 
should pul your¬ 
self absolutely at 
my disposal 1 
wish you to come 
f o r a short 
journey with me, 
to remain always 
at my side, and 
to promise to do 
without question 
■whatever I may 
ask you, however 
unreasonable it 
may appear to 
you to be.” 

“ That is a 
good deal to ask,” 
said I. 

“ Unfortunately I cannot put it more 
plainly, fori do not myself know what turn 
matters may take. Vou may he sure, how- 
e'.^r, that you will not he asked to do any- 
lliwhich your conscience does not approve; 
and I promise j'ou that, when ail is over, you 
will be proud lu have been concerned in so 
good a work.” 

" If it ends happily/' said the lady. 

“ Exactly ; if it ends happily,” his lord- 
ship repented. 

“ And terms ? ” I asked. 

“Twenty pounds a day.” 

I was amazed at the sum, and must have 
showed my surprise upon my features. 

“Jt is a rare combination of qualities, as 
must have struck you when you first read the 
advertisement,” said Uml Linehmere ; “ such 
varied gifts may well command a high return, 
and I do not conceal from you that your 
duties might bcarduous or even dangerous. 
Besides, it is possible that one or two days 
may bring the matter to an end.” 

4t Please God ! ” sighed his sister. 

41 So now, Dr. Hamilton, may I rely upon 
your aid ? ” 


“ Most undoubtedly,” said I. 11 Vou have 
only to tell me what my duties are.” 

tl Your first duty will be to return to your 
home. ■ Vou will pack up whatever you may 
need for a short visit to the country. We 
start together 
from Paddington 
Station at 3.^0 
this afternoon.” 
“IXnvegi^far?” 
“ As far r as 
Putxgbourne. 
Meet me at the 
bookstall at 3.30. 
I shall have the 
tickets, (food- 
bye, Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton ! And, by 
the way, there 
are two things 
which I should 
be very glad if 
you would bring 
with you, in case 
you have them. 
One is your case 
for collecting 
beetles, and the 
other is a stick, 
and the thicker 
and heavier the 
bitter.” 

You may imagine that 1 had plenty 1o 
think of from the time that I left bjpoke 
Street until I set out to meet Tx>rd l.inch- 
mere at 1’addingto 11. 'I'he whole fantastic 
business kept arranging and rearranging 
itself in kaleidoscopic forms inside my brain, 
until I had thought out a dozen explanations, 
each of them* more grotesquely improbable 
than the last. And yet I felt that the tfluth 
must be something grotesquely improbable 
also. At last I gave up all attempts at 
finding a solution, and contented myself with 
exactly carrying out the instructions which I 
had received. ’Wilb a haijd valise, specimen- 
case, and a loaded cane I was waiting at the 
Paddington bookstall whi 5 i Lord Liuchmcie 
arrived. Me was an tven smaller man than 
T hud thought—frail and peaky, with a 
m;ymer w hich was mor£ nervous than it had 
been in the morning. He wore a long, 
thick travelling u^ter, and T observed that he 
carried a heavy blackthorn cudgel in his 
hand, 

“I have the tickets,” said he,-leading the 
way up the platform. “This is our'train, I 
have engaged a carriage, for I am particularly 
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anxious to impress rmo or two things upon 
you while* we travel down.” 

Ami yet all that he had to impress upon 
me might have been said in a sentence, for it 
was that T was to remem tier that I was there 
as a protection to himself, and that I was not 
on any consideration to leave him for an 
instant. '1’his he repeated again and again as 
our journey drew' to a close, with an insistence 
wl»ch showed that his nerves vrqru thoroughly 
shaken. 

“Yes," he said at last, in answer to my 
looks rather than to my words, “I am 
nervous^ Dr. Hamilton. I have always been 
a timid man, ami.my timidity depends upon 
my frail physical health. Hut my soul is firm, 
nod l can bring ftiyselT up to face a danger 
which a less nervous man might shrink from. 
What I am doing now is done from no com-' 
pulsion, hut entirely fro nr a sense of duty, 
and yet it is, beyond doubt, a desperate risk. 
If things should go wrong*! will have some 
claims to the title of martyr.” 

This eternal reading of riddles was too 
much for me. I felt tfiat I must put a term 
to it 

“I think it would be veT^ much better, 


sir, if you were to trust me entirely,” 
said I. 14 It is impossible for me to apt 
effectively, when l do not know what 
are the objects which we have in view, 
or even where we arc going.’’ 

“Oh, as to where we are going, there 
need he no mystery about that,” said 
he; “ we arc going to Delmncre Court, 
the residence of Sir Thomas kossiter, 
with whose work you are sd conversant. 
As to the exact object of onr visit, I do 
not know that at this stage of the pro¬ 
ceedings anything woflld lie gained, Ur. 
Hamilton, by my takifig you into my 
complete confidence. 1 may tell you 
that we are acting I say t we,’ because 
my sister, I^idy Kossiter, takes the same' 
view asf myself —with the one object of 
preventing anything in the nature of a 
family scandal. That being so, you can 
understand that I am loth to give any 
explanations which are not absolutely 
necessary. It would be a different matter, 
Hr* Hamilton, if I were asking your 
advice. As matters stand, it is only 
your active help which I need, and I wiH 
indicate to you from time to time how 
you can best give il.” 

There was nothing more to be said, 
and a poor man can pul up with a 
good deal for twenty |mnds a day, 
but I fell none the less that Lord 
Mnchmere was acting rather scurvily towards 
me. He wished to convert me into a 
jussive tool, like the blackthorn in his 
hand. With his sensitive disposition I could 
imagine, however, that scandal would „be 
abhorrent to him, and I realj/cd that he 
would not take me into his confidence until 
no other course was open to him. I must 
trust to my own eyes and ears to solve the 
mystery, but I had every confidence th^t I 
should not trust them in vain. 

Delamere Court lies a good five miles 
from Pangboumc Station, .nd we drove for 
that distance In an open fly. 1 ,ord lanchmcre 
sat in deep thought during the time, and he 
never opened 0 his mouth until we were dose 
to our destination. When he did speak it 
was to give me a piece of inftirmnliryn which 
surprised me. 

“Perhaps you arc not aware,” ^said he^ 
“that I am a medical man like yourself?” 

“No, sir, I did not know 7 it/ 1 

“Yes, I qualified in my younger days, 
when there were several lives between me 
and the peerage. I have not had occasion 
to practise, bur I have found it a useful 
education, all the same- I never regretted 
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the years which I devoted to medical study. 
These arc the gates of Helumere Court.' 1 

We had come to two high pillars crowned 
vdth heraldic monsters which flanked the 
opening of a winding avenue. Over the 
laurel bushes and rhododendrons 1 could see 
a long, many-gabled mansion, girdled with 
ivy, and toned In the warm, cheery, mellow 
glow of old brick work. My eyes were still 
fixed in admiration upon Lliis delightful house 
when my companion plucked nervously at 
my sleeve, 

“ 1 lure's Sir Thomas/' he whispered. 
“ Please talk heede all yon can," 

A tall, thin figure, c uriously i.ngular and 
bony, bad emerged Through a gap in the 
'hedge of laurels. In his hand he held a 
spud, and he wore ga mulcted gardeners 
gloves. A broad- 
brimmed, grey hat 
cast his face into 
shadow* hut it 
Struck me as ex¬ 
ceedingly austere, 
with an ill - nour¬ 
ished b^ird and 
harsh, irregular 
feature* The fly 
pulled u]? and 1 -ord 
lanchmere sprang 
out. 

“My dear 
Thomas, how are 
you ? ” said he, 
heartily. 

Hut the hearti¬ 
ness was by no 
means reciprocal. 

The owner 'of the 
grounds glared at 
me over h i s 
brother * in - law’s 
shoulder, and l 
caught broken 
scraps of sentences 
— “well - known 
wishes . . . hatred 
of strangers . . . 
unjustifiable intru¬ 
sion . ,,, perfiydly 
inexcusable.’’ Then 
there wjs a mut¬ 
tered explanation, 
and the two of them came over together tti 
the side of the fly. 

“ I,er me present you to Sir Thomas 
Ross iter, Ur. Hamilton,” said l.ord Pinch- 
mere. “ You will find that you have a strong 
community of tastes. 1 ’ 


I bowed. Sir Thomas stood very stiffly, 
looking at me severely from under the broad 
brim of his hat. 

“Lord Linchmere tells me that you know 
souk thing about beetles,” said he. “What do 
you know about beetles?” 

“I know what I have learned from your 
work upon the coleoptera, Sir Thomas,” 1 
answered. • 

“(live me the names of the brdter-kiiown 
species of the Uridsh scainbcoi,” said he. 

I had iH)Ke\|K i cted' an examipation, but 
fortunately I was ready for one. My answers 
seemed lo please him, for his stern features 
relaxed. 

14 You appear lo have read my book with 
some prulii, sir,” said he. 11 It is a rare thing 
lor me to meet anyone who takes an in¬ 
telligent interest in 
such matters. 
Peuplo can find 
l i m e for nu c h 
trivialities as sport 
or society, and yet 
the heel Its are 
overlooked. I can 
assure you that the 
gri'ati r part of the 
idiots in this part 
or the country are 
unaware that I have 
ever written a book 
at all I, the first 
man who ever de¬ 
scribed the true 
function of the 
elvtra. 1 am glad 
to sec j'ou, sir, 
and I have no 
doubt that 1 can 
si low you some 
specimens wly_ch 
will interest yjpu,” 
He slepjxal inlo 
the My and drove 
up with us Lo the 
house, exjfliunding 
to me as we went 
»>>me recent re¬ 
searches which lie 
had made into the 
anatomy of the 
lady bird, 

1 have said that Sir Thomas Kussitcr wore 
a large hat drawn down oxer his brows. As 
he entered the hall he uncovered himself, and 
1 was at once aware of a singular characteristic 
which the hat had concealed. His forehead, 
which was naturally high, and higher still on 




account of receding hair, was in a r continual 
stale, of movement* Some nervous weakness 
Jcepr the muscles in a constant spawn, which 
sometimes produced a mere twitching and 
sometimes a curious rotary movement unlike 
any tiling which 1 had ever $gen before* It 
was strikingly visible as he turned towards us 
filter entering the study, and seemed the more 
sini^dur from the contrast with the hard, 
sh ady grey eyes which looked out from 
underneath, those palpitating brows. 

“ I am sorry," said he, “that Lady Rossiter 
is not here to help me to, welcome you. By 
the way, Charles, did Kvdyn say anything 
about the date of her return ?" 

11 She wished to stay in town for a* few 
more days," said Lord Linchmcre, “You 
know how ladies* social' duties accumulate tf 
they have been some time in the country. 
My sisLer hns many old friends in i/union at 
present." 

“ Well, she is her own mistress, and I 
should not wish to alter her plans, btft I shall 
be glad when I see her again. It is very 
lonely here without her company." 

“I was afraid that you might find it so, and 
that was partly why I ran down. My young 
friend, Ur. Hamilton, is so much interested 
in the subject which you have made your 
own, that 1 thought you would not mind his 
acconi|yanying me." 

u 1 lead a retired life, Or. Hamilton, and 
my aversion to strangers grows upon me," 
said our host. “ I have sometimes thought 
thai my nerves are not so good as they were. 
My travels in search of beetles in my younger 
days took me into many malarious and 
unhealthy places. But a brother coleoplerist 
like yourself is always a welcome gueft, and 
I shall be delighted if you will look over my 
collection, which I think that I^may widiout 
e&ggeraiion describe as the best in Kurope." 

And so no doubt it was. He had a huge 
oaken cabinet arranged in shallow drawers, 
and here, neatly ticketed and classified, were 
heetles'irom every eornqj: ol-the earth, bWk, 
brown, blue, greet!, and mottled. Kvery now 
and then as he sw* l pt his hand over the lines 
and lines of impaled insects he would catch 
up some rare specimen, and, handling it with 
as much delicacy an*l reverence as if it were 
a precious relic, he would hold forth upon its 
peculiarities and the circumstances under 
which it came into his p&ssession, It was 
evidently an unusual thing for him to meet 
with a sympathetic listener, and he talked 
and talked until the spring evening had 
deepened into night, and the gftng announced 
that it was lime to dress for dinner* Ait the 
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time Lord I.inch mere said nothing, but^he 
stood at his brother-in-laws elbow, and -I 
caught him continually shooting curious little, 
questioning glances into his face. And his 
own features expressed some strong emotion, 
apprehension, sympathy, cxjseetatign: I 
seemed to read them all. I was sure that' 
Lord lunch me re was fearing something and 
awaiting something, but what tflat something 
might be I could not imagine. 

The evening passed quielly but pleasantly, 
and I should have been unlirclyut my ease if 
it bad not been for that fohlimial sense of 
tension upon the part of Lord Lincbmere. As 
to our host, 1 found that lie improved upon 
acquaintance. lie spoke constantly with 
afTeclion tjf his absent wile, and also of his 
Irule son, who had recently been sent to 
school. The house, he said, was nof the 
same without them. If it were not for his 
scientific studies, he did not know how he 1 
could get tlirough the days. After dinner we 
smoked lor some time in the billiard-room, 
and finally went early to bed. 

And then it was that, for the first lime, the 
suspicion that Lord Lmchrucro was a lunatic 
crossed my mind. He followed me into my 
IkMrooin, when our host had retired. 

“ Doctor,” said lie, speaking in a low, 
hurried voice, “you must come with me. 
You must spend the night in my bedroom*" 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I prefer not to explain. But thfc i* part 
of your duties. My room is close by, and 
you can return to your own before ^tbe 
servant cads you in the morning.” ' ^ > 

“ Hut why ? " I asked. 

“.Because I am nervous of being alone," 
said lie. “ That's the reason, since you must 
have a reason.” 

It seemed rank lunacy, but theVgutpent 
oF those twenty pounds would overcome 
many objections. 1 followed him to his 
room. 

“ Well," said I, “ there's only room for one 
in that bed.” 

' st Only one*shall occupy it,” said he. 

“Ami the other?" 

“ Must remain, on watch."* * 

“Why?” said I. “One would think yoi 
expected to be attacked.” * 

“Perhaps I.do."' 

r “ In that case, why not .lack your door ? ^ / 
“Perilaps I want to be attacked.” 

It looked more and more like lunacy. . 
However, there was nothing for it but to 
submit. I shrugged my shoulders and sat 
down in the arm chair beside the empty fire¬ 
place. 
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I am Lo remain on watch, then?' 1 said 1, 
ruefully. 

^ We will divide die night* If you will 
watch until two, 1 will watch tilt: remainder." 

“ Yery^ood* 1 

, “Call me at two o'clock, then." 

M 1 will do so. 1 

“ Keep yoyr ears open, and if you hear 
any .sounds wake me instantly— instantly, 
you hear?" 

“ You cun rely upon it.’* [ tried to look 

ass solemn as lu- did*. 

“ And lor tiod.s sake don’t go to sice]),' 1 
said he, and so. taking off only Ids coat, In: 
.threw the coverlet over him and settled down 
for the night. 

Jl was a melancholy vigil, and made more 
so by my own sense of its folly. Supposing 
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that hv any chance Cord I .inchmens had 
cause to snsperf that he was subject to 
danger in the house of Sir Thomas Rossi ter, 
why on earth could he not lock his door and 
so protect himself? His own answer that 
lie might wish lo be attacked was absurd. 
Why should lie possibly wish to'be attacked? 
And wlio would wish to attack him ? (dearly, 


Lord I-inchmere was suffering from some 
singular delusion, and the result was that 
on an 1 lmkcile pretext 1 was to lit y 
deprived of my" night's rest. Still, however 
absurd, I was determined to carry out 
Ins injunctions to the letter as long as I 
was in his employment, h sat therefoVe 
beside the empty fireplace, and listened to a 
sonorous chiming clock somewhere dowte the 
passage, which gurgled and struck every 
quarter of aii'iionr. If was an endless vigil. 
Save for that single clock, an absolute silence 
reigned throughout the great house. A small 
Limp stood on the table at my elbow, throw¬ 
ing a circle of light round my chair, but 
leaving the comm of the room draped in 
shadow. On the bed Lord Linclnnere was 
breathing peacefully. I envied him his quiet 
sleep, and again and again 
my own eyelids drooped, 
hut every time my sense 
of duty came to mv help, 
and 1 sat up, rubbing my 
eyes and pinching myself 
with a determination to 
see my irrational watch to 
an end. 

And I did so. Krom 
down the passage came 
the chimes of two o'clock, 
and I laid my hand upon 
the shoulder of the sleeper, 
instantly he was silting up, 
with an expression of the 
keenest interest upon Ids 
fare. 

“ Yon have heard some' 
thing ? ’’ 

* l Xo, sir. Jl is two 
o'clock." 

Ll Very good. I will 
watch. You can go to 
sleep.” 

I lay clown under the 
coverlet as he had done, 
and was soon unconscious. 
My last recollection was 
of that circle of lamp¬ 
light, and of the small, 
hunched - up figure, atid 
1 '.strained, anxious face ot 

Lord Linchmcre in the centre of it. 

How long 1 slept I do not know; but 1 
was suddenly aroused by a sharp tug at my 
sleeve. The room was in darkness, but a 
hot smell of oil told me that the,Vamp had 
only that instant been extinguished. J 
“ Quick ! Quick 1 ” said Lord Lmchrnere’s 
voice in my ear. 
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I sprang out of bed, he still dragging at 
my arm. 

“Over here!*' lie whirred, and pulled 
me into a comer of tile .room* “ l tush! 
Listen ! ” 

tn the silence of the night I could 
(distinctly heiy* that someone was coming 
down the corridor. It was a ■stealthy step, 
fain* aiidViniermittcnt, as of a man who 
paused cautiously after every stride. Some¬ 
times fur balf a niiniftc there Iras no sound, 
and then came the shuffle and creak which 
told of a flesh advance. .My com [union was 
trembling with excitement. His hand which 
still held my sleeve twitched like a branch in 
the wind. 

II What is it ? ” 1 whispered. 

“ Ids he ! ’* 

1 ‘ Sir Thomas ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

^ What does he want ?*' 
li Hush ! Ho nothing until I tell you 
I was conscious now that someone 
trying the door. There was rhv faintest 
little rattle from the handle, and then 1 dimly 
saw a thin slit of subdued light. There was 
a In nip burning somewhere far down the 
passage, and it just sufficed to make the 
outside visible from 
the darkness of our 
room* The greyish 
slit grew broader mid 
broader, very grn- 
dually, very gently, 
and then outlined 
against it J saw the 
dark figure or a man* 

1 To was squat and 
(Touching, with Lhc 
silhouette of a bulky 
and misshapen dwarf. 

Sb) wly the door 
swung open with this 
om j n o u s shape 
framed in the centre 
of it. *And then, in 
an instant the crouch¬ 
ing figure shot *up, 
there was a tiger 
spring across the 
room, and thud, thud, 
thud, came three 
tremendous blows 
from some heavy 
object upon the bed, 

I was so paralyzed 
with amazement that 
I stood motionless 
and staring until I was 
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amused by a yell for help from my com|>anjoii. 
The open door shed enough light for me to 
see the outline of tilings, and ti*TC 
was little Lord 1 .inchmere with his arms 
round the neck of his broker in-law, 
holding bravely on to him like a game bull 
terrier with its teeth into a gaunt deerhound. 1 
'The tali, bony man dashed himself about, 
writhing round and round to gjtt a grip upon 
his assailant ; but the other, clutching on from 
behind, still kept his hold, though his shrill, 
frightened cries showed bow unequal he felt 
the contest to be, l spiling to the rescue, 
and Lhc two of us managed to throw Sir 
Thomas to lhc ground, diough lie made his 
teeth meet in my shoulder. Until all my 
youth niul weight and strength, it was a 
desperate struggle before we could master his 
frcii/icd struggles ; but at last we secured his 
arms with the waisl--cord of lhc dressing- 
gown which he was wearing, 1 holding 
his legs while I r ord I .mehmere was endeavour¬ 
ing lo relight the lamp, when there came 
the paltering of many feel in the passage, 
and the butler and two footn*cn, who 
had been alarmed by the cries, rushed into 
Lhr room. Will) ihcir aid we had no 
further difficulty in securing our prisoner, 
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who lay foaming and glaring upon the 
ground. One g la nee at his face was 
enough to prove that he was a dangerous 
maniac, while the short, heavy hammer which 
lay hesid£ the bed showed how murderous 
,hntl been his intentions, 

“Ho not use any violence ! * T said land 
Linrlnnere, ajwe raised the struggling man 
to his Teet. “ He will have a period of stupor 
after this excitement. [ believe.that it is 
coming on already." As he spoke the con¬ 
vulsions became lefcs violent, and tin: mad 
man's head fell forward upon his breast, as 
if he were overcome by sleep. Wu led him 
down the passage and stretched him Upon Ids 
own bed, where he lay unconscious, breathing 
heavily* 

"Two of you will walcli 1dm/ 1 said Lord 
J.inchmere. “And now, Ur, Hamilton, if 
you will return with me to my room, ] will 
give you the explanation which my hor*or of 
scandal has perhaps caused me 10 delay too 
long. Come what may, you will never have 
cause to regret your share in this night’s work. 

“TheVuse may be made clear in a very 
few words,” he continued, when wc were 
alone. “My poor bmlherinlaw is one of 
the best fellows upon earth, :i loving husband 
and an estimable father, but be mines from 
a stork which is deeply tainted with insanity. 
He has more than oner had homicidal out 
breaks, which are the more painful because 
his inclination is always to attack the very 
person to whom lie is most attached Hi> 
sou was sent away to school to uvimI this 
danger, and then eaiue an attempt upon my 
sistu. his wifir, from which she escaped with 
injur: p that you may have observed when 
you met her in T/union. You understand 
that he kjjows nothing of the matter when 1m 
IS ji» his sou mb senses, and would ridicule the 
suggestion that he could under any circum 
stances injure Lhose whom he loves so dearly. 
It is often, as you know, a characteristic of 
such maladies that it is absolutely impossible 
to convince ihe man who suffers from them 
of their existence. • 

“Our great object was, of course, to gel him 
under rtslraiut* before he could slain his 
hands with blood, but the matter was full of 
difficulty: He is a recluse in his habits, and 
would not see any medical man. besides, 
it was necessary‘for our purfwse that the 
medical man should convince himself of 
his insanity : and he is sane as you or 1, save 


on these very rare occasions. Hut, fortunately, 
before he has these attacks he always shows 
certain premonitory symptoms which are 
providential danger signals, warning us to be 
upon our guard. I he chief of these is that 
nervous contortion of the forehead which 
you must have observed. I bis is a phe¬ 
nomenon which always appears from three to 
four days before his attacks of friM/y. 1 I he 
moment it showed itself l;ls wife t ame into 
town on sonn f pretext, and took lofnge in my 
house in llruoke Street, 

" It remained for me to convince a medical 
man of Sir Thomas's insanity, without whirl) 
it was impossible to put him where he rouM 
do no harm. The fust problem was how to 
get a medical man intp his house. I bethought 
hie o! lus interest in beetles, ami Elis love for 
anyone who shared his tastes, I advertised, 
therefore, and was fortunate enough to find 
in ymi the very mail I wauled. A stout 
companion was necessary, for 1 knew that the 
lunaey could only be proved by a murderous 
assault, and I had every reason to believe 
that that assault would be made upon myself, 
since he had ihe warmest regard fur me in his 
moments nl -.in iLy, I think your intelligence 
will supply ail the rest. I did not know' that 
the attack would come by night, but 1 
thought it M-ry probable, for the crises of 
such cases usually do occur in the early hours 
of ihe morning. 1 am :t very nervous man 
myself, lint E saw no other wav in which I 
could reliant- bus Terrible danger from my 
sister's life. I need not ask you whether you 
are willing to sign the lunaey papers. 11 

“ Lndouhndly. lint fu*o signatures are 
mci-s^iry. J 

1 ‘ Yon forget that l am myself a holder of 
a medical degree, i have the papers on a 
side-table he^', so if you will be good enough 
to sign them now, wc can have the palknil 
removed in the morning.’ 1 

So dial was my visit to Sir Thomas Kossher, 
tin* famous hectle-himlci, and that was also 
mv first step upen the ladder of success, fur 
1 ady Kossiter and I />rd "! .inchmere haw 
proved to be staunch friends, and they have 
never forgotten my association with them in 
the dme of their need. Sir Thomas is out 
and said to he cured, but I still think that if 
I spent another night at Delamcre C ourt. J 
should lx- inclined to lock my door upon the 
inside. 



The Queen as a Mountaineer. 

Hv Alex. Inksom McGjxnuciiii;, 



\10N( i tin many accomplish 
incuts of Her Maj< sly, and the 
almost imHimi-r;il>li b inten 
circumstances of her long life, 
which thi.: I hamnnd | ul alee 
lias broughL to iighl, one cit llu 
small importance has been overlooked.. The 
public seem !o have forgotten that in her 
younger days llu: Queen was* an cutFiusfasiic 
mountaineer- -that almost liflj' yea is ago 
the» highest and most noted i noun La ins of 
Scotland were ascended during I he annual 
visits of the ( ourt to I!a]moral 1 living 
Four months of the war under the shadow 
of I .oefuiagar, it f is not to'be wondered* ni 
that the Queen, as well as other members of 
the Royal Kaniilf^ became imbued with that 
low for mountains wjiieb, from the middle of 
the present century, has developed as rapidly 
as have ihe most popular sports of the dav. 

While f .oehnagar faces her Majesty's High¬ 
land home, and so bulk^ largely tn public 
estimation, Myron had previously sung: 

Knghmd ! Tliy hen li tics eitlt Isliiil 1 and doiiur*lic 
Tit (me who !i;is ruvwi uVf die mountains afar. 

Nil, for thu crags tluil art 1 wild and majeKlm 1 
['lie sleep, frowning git tries of da A I^ichmgar ! 

and paved tho way for the world-wide popu¬ 


larity which tin: monarch of the [preside 
mountains has now illumed. It must be 
remembered that, apart from such adventi¬ 
tious fame, Loelmagar is an imposing moun¬ 
tain, o| no small allitude, with an exceedingly 
graceful outline, and an extension and varied 
view [nun Lhe summit* 

Her Majesty's fust ascent of l,oelm:igar> 
as well as her lirst lull ( limb, was made on 
September frith, i ?S-|-S T eight Jays *;ller p the 

< lourt s lirst arrival at fkdmora! ( a title*. The 
iiMvnl of a St oitisli mountain is, generally! u 
simple mailer wlu n the sun shines; ill 
mist, however, it may be quite another affair. 
Mountains are no respecters of persons, and 
the (hum's *fhM experience of Lot huagar 
mighL well have damped her ardour for bill- 
climbing. An early slart (ijJjoJ w;w; made, 
the route being through the lamed woods of 
the [iulloehbuie. iVincc Albeit haJ a pass 
iug shot at a slag, but failed to bring him 

< lown, though i non: .5ue<*essful with ptar- 
migan. Mist had gradually enveloped the 
upper jxirt of the mountain, and when dm 
top was reached fog drifted in thick clouds, 
so that nothing could be seen beyond a few 
yards. In the Queen's words, “ It was cold, 
wet, and cheerless ’’; then the wind developed 
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Spectre Stag of Loch* 
nagar,” and his stalker 
I /m\ Ian, “ huntsmair 
keen," simultaneously 
foil ml a grave in Du bit 
Lodi, but it is more 
famous from the cir¬ 
cumstance r that the 
I hike of ■ Kdiuburgu 
shot stag on lxA:h 
nagar which, wounded, 
swam for safety into 
this inch. The Duke, 
being the only swimmer 
of the jxirty, followed 
Liu 1 chase, and ad¬ 
ministered the emtp dt 
&nu\' in fhe water. 

In September, 1850, 
the f^uecn ascended 
Rcinn \i* Rhuird, one 


into a hurricane, and the mist was like rain, 
A downward start w:is made ; but, alas, the 
guides failed to recognise corlain landmarks, 
and the Royal party was literally lost on the 
mountain. As hour alter hour pissed ihr 
anxiety at the ( aslle increased, the appointed 
time for return had long elapsed, and the 
change in the weal her had been viewed from 
below with considerable apprehension, f ap 
tain (lorduii set out at tin head 0! a search 
party ; but, by and by, the situation appeared 
so serious, that the Prime Ministei himself, 
Lord John Russell, started to find his Ro\al 


of the giants of 
the Cainigunn Mountains. Her Majest}^ 
route to ! inn a Minimi lay ihrnugh the 
forest of Invereaukl a time-ini memorial 
possession oE rile Fanjiiharsons. The 
chronicles if tin' I'anfuliarsons form the 
history of ppet 1’reside fur many centuries; 
but then:, that family has an an 11 ten tic 
genealogy m over 500 years, tradition must 
needs go tiler back. It attributes the 
acquisition of 1 m clean It I to a clever ru.-a?. 
Snow was eipuSly melting in the eorrics of 
Meinn a’ Mini ml, when a wily shepherd /rnm 
kothiriumelius T known as l-Ympthnv of the 


metres,?; Loriu- 


nately tlier mist 
liftt _i. and so, after 
some aimless 
wanderings, the 
descent was safely 
aeeoin plished, 
Malmoral being 
readied more than 
four hours late. 
The following 
year Her Majesty 
improved her 
knowledge of Mie 
more picturesque 
portions of Loch- 
nagar, in particular 
visiting Dubh 
Loch, 11 Black 
Lake,’’ a tarn 
situated at a 
height of over 
a.ooofL above the 






film Mule* umji, fhom ccxn lvipbg. 
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Red Hair, asked permis¬ 
sion to pasture his sheep 
on the hanks of the Dee 
:it rnverould till tile snow 
should disappear. \ -cave 
wys readily granted, st> 
I'arquhur and* his flork 
became permanent resi 
itenlV- onuhe ground that 
snftvv was ahvin$ to he 
found in t+fe recesses of 
the conies of Reinn a* 
Rluiird ! . A few years ago* 
the head of the elan was 
the Queen's neighbour and 
landlord, a (’riiaidsman 
known about town ;ls 
* h Wccndtlly Jim" rather 
a. contrast to lhs tradi¬ 
tional ancestor. 

lien Muieh Dhui, of 




i'tmtu. f*n I . iju ir kkiiaLh.'Nl I ?'■ )!'. iiinmr- 


Rife, At tin* latter lodge 1 ponies, with 
guides, were in waiting, and the (ilen 
I Jerry path was selected. This* nofr 
known as the Royal route, is longer than 
that by (lien Luibcg, but is more easily 
traversed- A halt was made at bodi 
Ltchaehau, at a height of over ^ooofL, 
to enable the parly to “ scramble/’ as 
Her Majesty well expresses it, 10 a 
point where a view is obtained of Loch 
Avon, the grandest and most desolate 
scene among the mountains. The Queen 
was nRo impressed wiUi the peculiar 
ap| earnucc of Reinn Mheadhoiiif a 
mountain nearly .gooeft. vi height, on 


which an illustration is 
given on the previous page, 
lhe*highest summit of the 
Cairngorm M uuniains, 
and long believed to be 
the hi idlest mountain in 
the Ifritish [sjo.s, 
climbed by the Queen on 
7lh October, ltt^t;. It is 
a long road from linlpioral 
to lieu Muieh Ulmi, and 
the excursion can (Ally \nv 
accomplished in one day 
when weather ami oLher s 
circumstances are favour¬ 
able. The route is through 
Castletown of BraeiAar 
and past Mur Lodge and 
Derry Ixidge both be¬ 
longing to the Duke of 
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nun muicii L>nui p iiir, si^iMi r. 


: whose shoulder a stand was made. The sum- 
lint of this “ Hen” is remarkable for m igu 
FOCky protuberances, the highest of which is 
represented in an.accompanying illustration. 
“Queen's weather” awaited tile climbers on 
the top of Hen Muich Ohui, with the result 
that they were enchanted with the magnifi¬ 
cence of the prospect. The Queen writes 
that “It had a sublime and solemn effect, so 


wild, so solitary—no orife 
but ourselves and our little 
party there. , * \ l had a 
, little whisky and water, as 
the people declared pure 
water would be too chilling.” 

Her Majesty was so de¬ 
lighted with the view of 
1 jOcli Avon, as' r seen ,fronfv 
the neighbourhood of Ixjch 
Etehadiaif, that she made a 
special l£ exjiedition *' to it 
t^vo years later. The weather 
was not a little rough, but 
the Queen enjoyed the 
excursion, writing of the 
loch, which is at an alti¬ 
tude of ahouJt 2,500ft., that 
“nothing could lie grander 
and wilder -the rocks arc 
so grand and precipitous/' 
an opinion with which all 
who have seen Loch Avon will readily agree. 
The head of the loch Is particularly remark¬ 
able for its cliffs, its waterfalls, and especially 
for the famous Shelter Stone. The latter is 
a huge block of granite, weighing about 1,500 
tons, which at some remote period fell from 
a neighbouring crag. The Ixmlder so lies 
that, creeping under it, protection is afforded 
to mountaineers --■-in past times to poachers 


I iv r s. Oanuvi< frit 
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the accommodation U mg rough, but 
Murm proiif. 

Among the Queen's mounlain excursions 
may be included two “expeditions* 1 through 
film Lcshie. The height or this giro, where 
it was entered, is quite equal to that oJ an 
ordinary Jfritisli mountain, and in eel tain 
juris advantage cannot be taken of even lull 
•ponies, 'Hu: route is westward from 
1 ami of Dee, and 
here an incident 
may be referred lo 
which, if kodaks 
hud ^tlieu been in 
existence and pro¬ 
priety liad permitted 
the use of one, 
would have afforded 
an exceedingly in¬ 
teresting picture. 

Th^ Linn of Dee is 
still *beyond reach 
of tourist four in¬ 
bands, and a quarter 
of a century ago had 
not trvcif a tithe i^f 
its present popu¬ 
larity, as may bfc 
judged from the 
'little incident jtsdf. 

As we crossed tiro 
bridge here we 
looked over its 
eastern parapet to 
admire the wonder¬ 
ful “ Linn,’ f when, 
to our surprise, we 

Saw on the left Kink w ukw ( 

Vul. w. 78 , 



the QueeivKmpress seated * 
on a rug, which JoKjj 
lliow n was adjusting. Her 
Majesty, who was ueeojn* 
panied by Prince Iieopokl 
and Princess Ilea trice, 
with a lady in-waiting, was 
sketching the beautiful 
scene. Two of the notable 
qiiarMU: named are now 
no more, and the Princess 
is also a widow. 

The 'great interest of 
(lien Kesltie, apart from 
its Highland beauties, lies 
in the fact that here Land’ 
seer was the honoured 
guest of the Duchess of 

bedfnrd, the then lessee 

( , ,, . . tiI t lie deer forest, 

and thus acquired his 
extra ordinary knowledge of deer tmd of 
1 Jighland set iw rv so faithfully Reproduced 
in bis famous paintings. Part of a fresco by 
Landseer is preserved in a ruined hut, now 
inclosed by a wooden building,* near ■ 

tilenfeshie Lodge. Il is interesting to read 
the Querns drlighi in visiting “tile scene of 
all I .andscer’s gloi y, ’ and her frequently 
expressed appreciation of mountain scenery. 

_The last moun¬ 
tain ex c it rs i o n 
undertaken by the 
Queen ill die com 
pany of the Prince 
(Mnsot l was tm 
i Ci li ( Moling i H6j p 
wlnii the great 
< leva table land 
was \ isiti:<L 'I bis 

plateau, which lies 
at a height df abqut 
oooftis on the 
“ march >J between 
the counties of 
Aberdeen and 
I-or far, and is so 
extensive and uni 
fonnly Hat that a 
coatdi-and fou r 
might be driven 
there for .miles. 
The dilficulty, how 
.eve* is the getting 
there; the steepness 
of the ascent, com¬ 
bined with other 
causes, occasioned 
imw Lift A. Utiti.lL several falls to the 
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Royal party. The route selected was vt\i Hlen 
Callater, ponies being Ln waiting at llie Inch 
of that name The principal summits visited 
were Cairn na Tuire and Cairn nu UL.ihn. 
Human nature is, apparently, much the same 
in all classes and conditions; the desire 
to leave one's name behind is generally 
irresistible. On this occasion Prince Albert 
wrote p on a scrap of paper a note of 
the Royal lunch on the mountain-top, 
depositing* it in a seltzer- water bottle, 
which was then stuck in the ground, 

A rare find awaits someone there ! 

The Itmchgon itself was commcnio* 
rated in a well known drawing by 
Carl Haag. 

Mount Keen is the most easterly 
mountain in the U nited K ingdom 
over 3,000ft. in height, and has been 
crossed three times by He* Majesty. 

It is described in "Leaves" as a 
curious, conical-shaped hill, w T ilh a 
deep corrie in it. We descended by 
a very steep but winding path, called 
the ladder, very grand and wild/’ 

The Royal party were then on a 
visit to the Earl of Dalhousie at 
Invermark. The Queen repeated 
the visit in September, 1865, and 
this was the last of Her Majesty's 
mountain excursions. Neap the foot 


of the Ladder, in I^ord Dalhousie's forest, 
the Queen, on her second visit, found 
the well, from which she drank in 1861, 
surmounted by an elegant gothic crown in 
granite, on which had been cut the following 
lines 


Itesi, triiYL’Ili-r, on this Ninety grren. 
Am I ili'inl; ;iml jiiMy fur .Seollinul's 



rHoto Up] ift gi.kx callater. lit. 
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HE REVEREND EUSTACE 
HEWITT sat in the doorway 
of his iron shanty, smoking 
and thinking. The prospect 
before his eyes was as beautiful 
a one as Nature had to offer; 


but in spite of the soft radiancy cast by the 


sun*as it slowly neared the western hills, bis 


meditations were not of the pleasantest. For 


Bv A. Williams. 


■iron church of unprepossessing 
exterior was erected in the camp. 
Then a minister was sought to 
officiate at the proper services, 
* and give attention to the spiritual 
welfare of the miners. 

Eustace Hewitt, twenty-seven 
years old .and a priest of two 
years' standing, had oflefed hint- 
self for the post. He had not 
entered his new sphere of life 
with his eyes shut. He knew 
; that gold-miners in general were 

extremely careless of religious 
matters, and that a mining-camp 
was likely to prove but barren soil 
for the seed of the Gospel. Yet, 
being young and sanguine, he had 
derided to undertake the task in the hqpe 
that steady perseverance might at length 
break down the callous indifference which he 
would have to face. 

Before Eustace had been at Bird Birri a full 
3'ear he discovered that his labours were even 
less fruitful than he had expect^. Xhe 
miners just tolerated him as a parson, and 
were rather inclined to slap him on the back 


the fact was thrusting itself upon him that the as “A good sort of cove bar the preachinV’ 
task wljich he had undertaken was beyond A Sunday spent in the drinking-saloons or 
his lowers. Th*; churoh at Birri Birri, gambling-dens appeared to them much more 
painfully reflected* was in a bad way. Perhaps ' profitable—to* the proprietors at least—than 
it had asserted itself too late in the formation attendance at the “tin tabernacle," as it 


of the community. *For though the Gospel 
often leads the way for civilization into an 
unopened country, *the clerical element is 
often the last to enter a mining-camp. 

Such had been the ciyse at Him Hirri. 
There were plenty of drinking-saloons, stores, 
and places of more or less doubtful amuse¬ 
ment in full swing and doing a roaring trade 
before a Society had decided that it was high 
time for the spiritual needs of the miners to 
be taken into consideration. A corrugated 


was scoffingly called- Cards were much more 
popular than prayer-books, and if there were 
need of exhortations, “Why,” as»a miner 
declared, “theft; were half-a-dozen men in 
camp as could spin quite a* good a yarn and 
a sight more amusin’ than the parson . 19 

Eustace found that to address practically 
empty benches Sunday after Sunday was at 
the best very depressing work. But what 
caused him more sorrow than anything else 
was the reflection that, of the many little 
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Willies and Harries and Pollies who ran loose 
about the camp, but few had any Christian 
nSmes in the full acceptance of the term. 

The miners would come willingly enough 
to the thurch lo be married ; and their 
friends came with them as spectalors. To 
be married in church was considered more 
convenient and more respectable than the 
formal ceremony before the registrar—-who 
lived several miles away* But to the 
necessity of having their babies christened 
the miners seemed absolutely indifferent, 
sometimes even hostile* “ Cos,” as a leading 
light among them had argued, “if a bloke is 
_ married in church everything is on the 
square; but, lor! what odds does it make 
who names the kids ? Does a cove have to 
lug his horse or dog up yonder before lie 
can give it a name ? ” 

He only expressed the sentiments of his 
comrades in general; wherefore one man 
would promise that “ his missis should bring 
the bairn next Sunday, 1 ' but neither “ missis " 
nor baby as a rule turned up; others would 
simply 4augh at the parson, and give no 
promise or refusal; while some went so far 
as to threaten him with bodily harm* “ ef he 
came foolin' around about the kids.” 

Against this indifference Eustace had 
firmly set his face from the first, and had 
endeavoured to explain to the miners that 
the trouble involved for them was but slight, 
and their neglect an injury to their children. 
But to little purpose, and at the end of his 
first year of office his registry book contained 
legs thay a dozen names of infants brought to 
the font during that period. 

On the evening in question his position 
seemed more hopeless than ever* For that 
very afternoon he had come off second best 
in fin attack on Josh Waters, a great black- 
bearded ruffian of six foot three. This Waters 
was a kind of self-ckctcd ruler among the 
rougher characters of the camp. He owed 
his position more to a powerful pair of arms 
and a readiness with an accurate six-shooter 
than to any intrinsic virtues of his own. 
Many feared him, some even attributed to 
him wisdom in connection with "the pro¬ 
fession,” for his takings had been large during 
the past year; nearly everyone found it best 
to be on good terms with him. 

He had a little daughter, Mary, who, 
though five years old, and bom in camp, had 
not been baptized* This was an unusually 
flagrant case, and one calling for severe 
reproof* So Eustace, armed with righteous 
wrath and resolution, had swooped down 
upon Josh as he sat drinking with his boon 


companions outside a store* Perhaps the 
moment was an ill-chosen one, as Josh had 
his reputation to keep up in front of so many " 
onlooker Wherefore his answer had been 
brief, decisive, and to the point* 

“lx>ok ye here, parson, I don't want Jpr 
quarrel with ycr. But ef yer want ter baptize 
that ere kid'there’s only one way of managing 
it, that’s by licking her dad first*” * * r 

Even now there rang in JEustace’s ears <hc 
derisive shoirts which had followed the bully's 
speech. 

“Now then, parson, hurry up and lick J im 
while yerve got the chance,” remarked one. 

“ Your dart’s to go for him at once, 
parSon, or the cap'n ’ll be backing out," 
shouted another* 

' Another, more kindly disposed, said, 

“ Don't yer go barneying with Josh, sir; 
lie's a devil to rile,” 

H Then had come mocking invitations lo 
shout for Iris drink and show himself a man ; 
and some in profane pantomime had imitated 
the rite of baptism, Eustace had left utterly 
discomfited by the conduct of the irate 
parent and his comrades This open repulse 
showed clearly enough on which side lay the 
sympathies of the community, and the weak¬ 
ness, if not entire absence, of all religious 
convictions* 

Yes I Eustace Hewitt confided to himself 
that he was heartily sick of it all. Much 
better to let the miners go their own 
godless way and return to England, whery his 
endeavours would be better appreciated. 
The nearness of gold seemed to set God at a 
greater distance from their thoughts, and 
amid The continual hunting for the precious 
metal men found little spare time iif which to 
think of their stalls* Or if they did they filled 
it up in theij own way. * 

I Jut yet—was this the perseverance that he 
had set before himself a year ago? Was he 
in twelve months to own himself beaten? 
Was it thus that Napoleon, Hannibal, 
Howard, and othtyrs had overcome their 
difficulties? After nil, an eqhally stern fight 
was being waged in manf parts of the Old 
Country* 

So Eustace shook fiimself together, and 
sct t to work to seek a way out of his troubles* 
One thing was certain—Josh Waters meant 
resistance. Another fact obtruded itself 
equally insistently--none of Waters’ follow¬ 
ing would consent to do what their leader 
had openly opposed* Until hb.'^as con¬ 
quered in some manner a large part of the 
camp would turn a deaf ear to Eustace's' 
remonstrances* The real key of the posi- 
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tion was Waters 1 resistance. Verbal argu¬ 
ment of any kind was obviously worse than 
useless. Eustace pondered gloonfily over 
the problem that he had set himself. 

At last light came into his darkness. There 
seamed to be only one way out of the diffi¬ 
culty* The price to be paid for the privilege 
of baptising Mary was a victory "by force of 
arms* over her father. When Josh had chal¬ 
lenged, should harefpse? Would it not be 
best to accept the terms offered t 
The day of fighting-priests was over, cer¬ 
tainly, and violence does not form part of the 
modern Christian's creed. But, then, every¬ 
thing depends on circumstances. What is an 
argument with one person is wasted br&ith 
with another. Where *one method fails, 
another inust'be employed. Evidently at’ 
Birri Birri camp there was only one argu¬ 
ment of any weight—that of physical supe¬ 
riority, To this Eustace told himself he 
would have to resort. 

With considerable satisfaction and thank¬ 
fulness* he called to mind the time when lie 
represented his school in the Public Schools 
Boxing Competition* After several stubborn 
fights* he had carried off the cup. Nor at the 
’Varsity had his talent been wasted, for even 
if he had not personally upheld the honour of 
his college in a “town and gown / 1 his name 
was still remembered at Oxford as that of a 


was a young man fresh from the University, 
inexperienced in discipline. On the other 
a large class of unruly boys, whose ofte 
desire was to see how much 14 chaff” the new 
hand could tolerate* They had fiot long 
to wait. Before the week was out the bulkiest 
member had atoned for his misbehaviour with 
a very severe thrashing, heartily administered* 
The positions were then reversed; the boys 
were the ruled and the master quickly estab¬ 
lished himself as a successful ruler. After 
all, were not these miners Duly big,overgrown 
boys ; careless, happy-go-lucky, rough in 
speech, ready to be led B away by anyone who 
would lead? Very likely beneath that thick 
outer crust there was some latent resj>ect for 
a religion that they affected to despise* If 
he followed the example of his old master 
and took the bull by the horns, would not the 
end justify the means ? 

Afttf long meditation Eustace determined 
that his duty was plain enough' He would 
approach Josh Waters again on the subject 
of his daughter, and, if necessary, take up the 
challenge* He trusted to his superior science 
to carry him through ; and in the meantime 
would neglect no measure necessary for 
getting himself into the best possible con¬ 
ditio.1. 


nasty person to “take on," and the winner 
of the "South Country Middle-weights. In 
wliqj good stead might that hard apprentice 
ship of blows stand him in his hour of new I 

There was no lack of pluck about Eustace 
Hewitt. If it had been his plain duty 
to “ take on ” the whole camp at once „ 
he would not have shrunk from it. 

He was ready enough to tackle the 
big miner in the cause of his rqjigion, 
but*doubtcd whether by so doing he 
might not lower its prestige. What 
effect would his messages of peace 
and good-will have upon men who had 
seen him brawlijjg witE one of their 
number? Supposing, too, he got a 1 
bad “smashing, J, *would not the goal 
be farther off than £ver then? The 
only thing to justify him was success. 

On the other hand, It could be argued 
that success in the future could under 
any circumstances scarcely be less 
than in the past 

Then, too, a scene of his school¬ 
days rose before his eyel It was when 
he was in the Upper Fifth that the 
‘ form master was in a positlbn very 
similar to his own. On the one side 
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r For a month or so the miners noticed that 
tfceir “ sky-pilot ” was much less among them 
than usual. He was often to be seen re¬ 
turning from the hills, where, to judge by his 
appearance, he had been engaged in severe 
exercise. The Chinese servant up at the 
parsonage talked a great deal about 14 puncher, 
punchee,” and went through strange con* 
tortious, which were meant to represent an 
attitude of defence. Eustace was in training, 
and rubbing up some of the old tricks that 
had proved so useful in bygone days. His 
muscles hardened beneath the severe tasks 
imposed on them. At the end of four weeks 
he judged himself ready for the encounter. 

One morning, at the hour when the miners 
knocked off fora spell, Eustace changed his 
braces for a belt, and set off in the direction 
of Josh Waters’ dwelling. He was not at 
home, bpt his wife, a poor, crushed-looking 
creature, said that he was sure to be fSimd at 
the “ Miner's Joy.” 

“ Humph 1” thought Eustace, 11 a very 
awkwar^ place to tackle him in, but the men 
are sure to give fair play. At any rale, a 
victory in their midst would be all the more 
telling \'and if 1 get whipped it doesn't much 
matter where.” 

With a beating heart he stepped into the 
store. 

There, sure enough, was Josh, talking loud 
and angrily. 44 lx>ok here, ’Possum Jim, 
there's no man in this camp who's going to 
argify with me. If you start crowing on your 
own account, HI fire ycr durned carcass out 
of this* spot pretty lively. Fm skipper in 
these parts / ain't that so, parris ? ” 

** Durn my old buckskins if yer ain’t right, 
mate," said one miner, and many others 
growled* assent. Evidently at the present 
moment Josh was in a majority, whatever 
was going forward. Eustace fell that things 
were likely to he awkward, but he walked 
boldly up to Josh. 

“Mr, Waters, 11 said he (Eustace was always 
careful to “Mister ” the men until he knew 
them well), “ IVe come to ask you to bring 
Mary to church next Sunday. It's a month 
now since I last asked you, and I hope that 
this time you will take my request in better 
part and do your duty by the child,” 

Waters fairly gasped with surprise, and 
some of the onlookers whistled When he 
had recovered himself sufficiently, he grasped 
Eustace's shoulder as in a vice, and said 

“ Ijook you here, Mr. Parson, after what I 
told yer last time you cornered : mc about the 
kid, you may reckon yourself durned lucky 
that I haven't slung you out neck and crop 


without so much as a word. Blessed if l 
wouldnj a-done it but that I thought you a 
good plucked 'un to tackle me in here. What 
do you say, mates?” continued he, with rising 
anger. “ What's to be done with a bloke that 
will come palavering about things as ammo 
concern of t his ? We're all fit matron sick of 
his poking his nose in where it ain't w^ntejL 
There's not a durned place where we're safe 
from his preachments# That's .not the card 
for Ilirri Kirn.; 

Some of his followers echoed his words. 
“Fire him out; give him tokey; wipe the 
floor with him,” they shouted. Others, who 
bad ^ sneaking affection for their pastor, and 
also a dread of the bully, held their peace. 
Only one, John Mather, an ex-captain of 
Hussars, broken for misconduct, stood out 
and championed Eustace. 

“Now then, mates,” said he, 41 Josh has bad 
his say, and I'm going to have mine* Parson 
Hewitt is only doing what he considers bis 
duty, and who can blame him for that? If 
you don’t fmd gold all at once, you keep 
on digging till you tfo. He keeps on digging 
at us till he finds what he wants. Thai’s 
reasonable enough, isn't it? ” 

44 Yes, pard,” answered otic, 44 there’s the 
right kind o' hang about your argi Tying.” 

Mather's short but pithy speech was evi¬ 
dently turning popular opinion about a bit. 
Josh Waters, white with passion at seeing this 
opposition to his hitherto unquestioned 
authority, lifted up his hand with the inten¬ 
tion of finishing the matter off then and there. 
Hut the blow never fell, for Eustace, without 
flinching an inch, looked him steadily in the 
face. ■ 

41 Josh Wntqvs,” he said—this was no time 
for titles-you said a month ago that on 
one condition I might baptize your daughter. 
It was that I should give you a drubbing 
First, fiod helping me, I'm going to do it 
now." 

A roar of incredulous laughter greeted his 
s/ieceh, Thu whole thin#was so ridiculous! 
A parson who looked a qaere lad promising 
to thrash a man six inches taller and four 
stone heavier than himself—one, too, whose, 
strength was a proverb in a camp of strong 
men. Such a 'challenge had never been 
heard of in those parts. The absurdity of 
the position caused the listeners to whistle, 
shout, and shriek. 

44 Waal, I'm blowed!” spluttered one 
miner, 44 'Falk about a sparrer squaring up to 
a hawk! Strike me lucky if I ever saw so 
funny a go as this.” 

l4 I.or! Don't he crow loud?” exclaimed 
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was quickly forbcd. 
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blows showered at random in the direction 
of an ever-dodging enemy, combined with 
■the work done during the morning, caused 
him to draw his breath in great gulps* 

Not that Eustace escaped damage alto¬ 
gether, A tremendous contusion on the 
forehead and a bleeding ear testified to the 
force of the slq^gc-hammer blows which the 
bully was delivering. More than once ho 
felt as if the brute strength and weight of his 
opponent would sweep away all his scientific 
manoeuvres* To leC Josh get his desired 
grip meant destruction, for in the arms of the 
gigantic and now furioi^ miner he would be 
a.mere plaything. His only chance lay in 
eluding his savage blows, and endeavouring 
to wear his opponent down by superior stay¬ 
ing powers. Then he could go in and hit 
out freely with the remainder of his strength. 

“Well hit, parson*" 11 Now then, Josh, 
finish him ftfT." “ Slip into him, man, Waal, 
you air a regular crawler, (Jap’n, to fool 


down their picks and spades in the claims 
and ran* In a few minutes the space outside 
die store was crowded with would-be spectators 
of the unusual sight within* Those inside 
soon experienced the greatest difficulty in 
giving the combatants fighting room* Bets 
began to he freely exchanged. “Two to one 
on the little J un,” was the cry* Then Eustace 
tired a bit, and the belting was in favom of 
his opponent, “Now then^ mates,” roareJ 
the store keeper, “six to one on the Cap’n. 
No! I'm darned if it’s moreen three to one,” 
as a left-hander from the clergyman caused 
the bully to gasp out a deep oath* 

Then prices ruled even for a hit* In 
about ten minutes both Waters’s eyes were 
black and swollen j his nose, too, emitted a 
red stream which liberally sprinkled the 
boards of the store* Eustace, on his port, 
would have given worlds for a moment in 
which to place his hand to his cur—now 
swollen into a blue-black mass and causing 
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around all this time : knock him off his pins, 1 ' 
resounded on all sides. 

The news that a fight was in, progress 
between the arch-bully of the camp and the 
parson spread like wild-fire. Men flung 


acute agony* More than once the great, iron* 
soled boot of the mir>er crushed life scarcely 
protected foot, and nearly wrung from him a 
cry of anguish*' His arms were mere strings 
of huge bruises where they had intercepted 
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the blows aimed by the horny hand of the 
bully at the more delicate parts of his body* 
Most of the skin was gone from his knuckles ; 
altogether he presented a sorrv appearance. 

The excitement grew fierce. At the sight 
of blood the fighting spirit of the miners 
began to rise. The hackers of the two com¬ 
batants exchanged challenges freejv ; and one 
fight yearned ready at any moment to resolve 
itself into Iialf a score. Fortunately for the 
peace of th^ muflnuiaity, the combat which 
they were witnessing soon came to a conclu¬ 
sion. 

Eustace saw that the thite had now arrived 
for a decisive effort. Mis opponent was in a 
bad way, with very little more fight lef} in 
him. The breath whistled through his teeth 
as he sucked Jt in, and tin: struggle was 
evidently nowlmt the matter of a minute or 
so. Wailing until the miner had lifted his 
arm for a crushing blow, Eustace ducked 
aside and replied with n sharp upper-cut on 
the jaw. Then, while the miner was recover¬ 
ing his balance,,ho put his whole strength 
into a tremendous slog at that ]mt of the 
body which is called the “wind," guarded 
hitherto by tile miner. 

The effect was instantaneous. The miner 
fell like a log. This was Eustace's last effort, 
A bloody mist passed before bis eves, and 
then all was darkness, When he recovered 
consciousness ho found Mather forcing some 
brandy between bis teeth, 

“Thank (hid! he's coining round,” said 
the captain, and a sigh of relief passed 
through the ring of bystanders. Alter the 
game fight which their parson had made, 
those rough fellows would have given half 
their earnings to prevent any ill consequences 
resulting. t 

“Til tell you what it is, mates," said an 
uifehavcn and muddy-booted Yankee. “ I 
reckon he’s a regular nuPand outer, is our 
parson. If he asked me to pass him all the 
dust that pans out in my claim for the next 
formighj, Fd do it without a kick.” 

iCf I hadn't ^:cn Josh whipped with ftiy 
own pbepers, Fti never have swallered It," 
quoth another, “that last blow was a reg’lar 
downer, and it'll be Millie time before Josh’ll 
be trapesing round agin." 

“Yes: that wor parson V fight," chimed in 
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a third, “He had the last word that’s dear 
enough." * 

About the truth of this last remark there 
could be no doubt whatever. When the 
miner fell In a lump the si ream proceeding 
from his nose was supplemented by a deeper 
and fuller flood from his month. The unusual 
strain of the last ten minutes had resulted in 
the bursting of a blood-vessel, which put him 
most effectually “hors do eomliat." 

On learning this Eustace whs much per¬ 
turbed. The feeling of triumph at his success 
soon turned into anxiety. \Vhat if his victory 
should have been purchased at too great a 
price alter all ? But it-soou went round that 
Josh was out of all danger, and doing well. 
In fact, before Eustace was fairly recovered 
from his bruises the miner was at work in 
his claim. 

Congratulatory remarks fnllow-cd the clergy¬ 
man as he weiiL aboul Ins duties- lujt die 
most (ratifying words of all came from Jush 
Waters himself. As he was passing the store 
-■■■the scene of die conflict--one morning, a 
heavy hand was laid on his shoulder. He 
turned round, and found that tfic hand 
belonged to his vanquished foe. 

“ Mister,” said the miner, with feeling, 
“give me ycr fist, and make me a prouder 
man than I’ve ever been in my life, I 
thought 1 held the trump cards In that little 
bout, but you won the tricks by sheer dogged 
pluck. If ever yer want a friend asll stand 
by you till the last farthing, there’s one in 
Josh Waters,” A firm grip and they parted. 

The cause of lilt: dhurrh in Uiiri Bird 
was won. l’eople flocked to hear what tMfc 
man had to say who could spitik so kindly 
with his tongue and smite so grimly with 
his arm and brought their babies with them. 

• 

Even now a favourite store over the ctmp 
fire is that of the fight between the parson 
and his giant antagonist. That the former is 
now held in universal respect Is evident from 
the rapidity with which a brawl ceases or an 
indecent word dies on the lips of the speaker 
when the worrfgoes round, “ FarsoiYs coming,” 
Furthermoie, in the little mission church 
stands a new font with brass* letters* bearing 
the simple Inscription. “From the miners of 
Birri lllrri," 


Vol, xv,—79. 



Glimpses of Nature. 

XI.—A VKRY INTliT.I.KJliNT "iM.ANT. 

JH r CiKANT AlLKW. 


[CO.VIhK who have never had 
occasion to observe plants 
closely soften fall into the error 
of regarding them as practi¬ 
cally dead- dead, that is to 
say, in the sense of never doing 
or contriving anything active. They know, 
of course, that herbs and trees grow and 
increase; that they flower and fruit; that 
they put forth green leaves in spring arid lose 
them again in autumn. Hut they [nature all 
this as taking place without the knowledge 
or co-operation of the plant Itself —- they 
think oi it as done /hr the tree or shrub 
rather than by it. Those, however, who 
have kejft a dose watch upon living green 
things in their native condition have 
generally learned by slow degrees to take 
quite a different view of plant morals and 
plant economy. They begin to find out 
in the course of their observations that the 
life of a herb is pretty much as the life of an 
animal in almost everything save one small 
particular. The plant, as a rule, is rooted to 
dtarngle «put; the animal, as a rule, is free 
and ocomottoe. 

\ct even this difference itself is not quite 
absolute : for there are on the one hand 
locomotive plants, such as that quaint micro¬ 
scopic vegetable tumbler, the floating green 
volvox, which whirls about quickly through 
the water like a living wheel, by means of its 
rapid vibratory hairs; and there are, on the 
other hand, fixed animals, such as the oyster 
and the sea-anemone, which are far more 
rigidly attached to one spot *for life than, 
say, the common field-orchid or the yellow 
crocus. ' For ffdd-orchids and crocuses do 
travel very slightly from place to place each 
season, fey putting out fresh bulbs or tubers at 
the .sides of the old ones, and springing up 
next year in a spot a few inches away from 
their last year’s foothold ; whereas the oyster 
and the sea-anemone settle down early in life 
on a particular rock, and never stir one step 
from it during their whole existence. Thus 
the distinction which seems to most people 


most fundamental as marking off plants from 
animals -■■the distinction of movement- turns 
out on examination to be purely fallacious. 
There are sedentary animals and moving 
plants; there are herbs that catch ami cat 
insects, and there are insects that live a life 
Vinre uneventful and more ‘stagnant than 
that of any herb in a summer meadow. 

Again, everybody who has studied plants 
in a broad spirit is well aware that each act 
of the plant's is just as truly purposive, as 
full of practical import, as any act of an 
animal's. If a child sees a cat lying in wait 
at a mouse's hole, it asks you why she does 
so; it js told, in reply, and truly told, 
“ Because she wants to catch her prey for 
dinner,’ 1 Hut even imaginative children 
seldom or no\er ask of a rose or a narcissus, 

Why does it produce this notch on its 
petals? Why does it make this curious 
crown inside the cup of its flower? ** Those 
things are thought of as purely ornamental: 
as parts of the plant, not as organs macV^ by 
it. Yet the rose and the narcissus have just 
as much a reason of their own for everything 
they do and everything they make as the cat 
or the bird ; they are just as much governed 
by ancesiral wisdom, though the wisdom 
may in one case be conscious, in the other 
hereditary. * 

The rose, for example, produces prickles 
for its own defence, and scented blossoms to 
attract the fertilizing insects for its own 
propagation. It does everything in, life for 
sotnu good and‘sufficient season .of its own, 
and takes as little heed of other people’s 
convenience as the tiger or the snake does. 
“ Each species for it^lf,” is the rule of 
nalure; no species ever undertakes anything 
for*the sake of >ny other, except in the ex¬ 
pectation of a corresponding advantage. If 
the wild thyme lays by in its throat abundant 
honey for the bumble-bee, that is because it 
counts upon the bumble-bee tq .carry its 
pollen from blossomTo blossom ; if ihc holly 
puts forth brijght red berries for the robin 
to cat, that is not because it cares for the 
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robin’s distress, but because it looks upon the 
bird as a paid disperser of its stony seeds, 
and gives him in return a pittance or pulp 
for his pains, as stingy payment - for the 
service rendered. The holly and the thyme 
are confirmed sweaters. Indeed, you will 
fipd that no plant ever wastes one drop more 
of nectar on it« flowers, or one atom more of 
sweet pulp, on its fruit, than fs absolutely 
necessary *tt> secure its own purely seliish 
object. It offers*the bird or the insect the 
minimum wage for which bird br insect will 
consent to do the work it contracts for ■ and 
it never wastes one farthing's worth of useful 
material on tips or generosities. The rose, 
for all that poets have said of it, is 
strictly utilitarian. li You help me 'and 
I will help you,” it says to the butterfly ; ami 
it keeps the sternest pos¬ 
sible debtorand-rreditor 
account with all its bene¬ 
factors. 

As a familiar example 
of this purposive character 
in all plant life, I am 
going, in the present 
article, to take one of our 
most utilitarian English 
shrubs — the common 
gorse—and try to show 
you why it behaves as it 
does in the conduct of 
its affairs] who help it in 
life and’ who hinder it, 

wh^jf friends it strives to 
buy or conciliate, what 
enemies it repels by what 
violent acts of armed 

hostility. 3 P*. 

Everybody knows 
gorse; and everybody * 

af$o knows that it is almost /lever out of 
flower. This last peculiarity, however, is due 
to a cause that not everybody has noticed. 
We have in England two distinct kinds 

of gorse at least—the larger and the smaller 
It is tilt larger sort thaj one observes most 
when it ts not in blossom, though it is the 
smaller kind whoAc golden bloom contrasts 
so beautifully in autumn with the rich purple 
of the upland heatlier. Now, the larger 
gorse begins to flower.' in October, or 
November; it goes on opening its buds 
spasmodically in every fine spell throughout 
the winter, reaching its fullest glory of 
blossom in April and May; while the 
smaller kind begins to flower in summer, as 
soon as its larger cousin has fixed its atten- 
h tion on setting seed; and it gbes on yellow¬ 


ing our heaths with its wealth of gold till 
October or November, when the bigger 
sort once more replaces it and takes up 
the running. In this way there is no bright 
day throughout the year—that is to say, no 
day fit for insects to gather honey-ion which 
one kind of gorse or the other does not seek , 
to cater for the friendly allies which help it* 
to set its precious seeds, as wp shall see in 
the sequel. It is the larger and better-known 
gorse with which I shall deal chiefly here, 
though I may occasionally refer by way of 
illustration or contrast tb its smaller neigh¬ 
bour 

If we begin at the .beginning in the life- 
history of the gorse, it may surprise you to 
find that each plant sets out oil its way 
through lifc, not as a prickly gorse-bush, 
but as a sort of quiet and 
unarmed little flat trefoil. 
No. t shows you the 
young fur/c-ditish in its 
earliest infantine stage, 
when it is still essentially 
a two - leaved seedling. 
This seedling git>ws from 
a small bean scattered by 
the parent plant in a very 
curious way, which I will 
explain later. Thousands 
or the beans lie on the 
ground on every common, 
and only a Tew germinate, 
under favourable eircum- 
stances, into two-leaved 
seedlings, like those repre¬ 
sented in tUw*p 
tions* Tl^e leaves of 
the first pair spread out 
flat on the surface of 
the unoccupied soil and 
drink in the sunlight. They-ulso'drink in, 
what is equally inqK>rtant to them, the carbonic 
add or the air, and manufacture from it the 
living material of* fresh leaves by the aid of 
the sunlight. Eor the first few days of its 
life, the young gorse plant lives mainly 011 the 
food laid up ior it in the bean by the jjarent 
bush ; but ns soon-as this is exhausted, and it 
has accumulated a little stoA of its own by 
its private exertions, it begins 10 manufacture 
new leaves ami branches that it jnay rise 
above the tangled mass of competitors by 
which its birthplace is surrounded. 

No. 2 shows us this second stage in the 
young shrub's development. At first sight 
you would hardly suppose it was a gorse at all j 
you might take it for the young of some 
such allied species as a broom or a genista. 
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2d—THE UOtUK PLANT AT ONE WEEK m.tfc 


You will 'observe that at this point *;n its 
history the young gorse has trefoil leaves, 
not very unlike those of some kinds of clover. 
Why is this? Well, we have many good 
rdasons for supposing that tile ancestors of 
gorse were originally soft-leaved and unarmed 
shrubs, like the ornamental genistas which 
we grow in pots for drawing-room decoration ; 
but as they were much exposed on open moors 
and commons, where they 


To some such attacks the ancestral gorses 
must always have been exposed on the ot>en 
moors and hillsides of primitive Europe, at 
first, no doubt, from deer and wild oxen and 
beavers, but later on from the sheep and cows 
and goals and donkeys which followed m the 
wake of aggrt^sive civilization. Under thase 
circumstances, most of the Soft-leaved and 
improtectiAf plants get eaten down and killed 
off; but any shrubs which showeti a nascent 
tendency to develop stout'spines or prickles 
on their branches must have hdfcn favoured 
by nature in the struggle for existence. The 
consequence was that in the end our upland 
slo]>es and open spaces all over Western 
Eurpjx; came to be occupied by nothing but 
strongly^armed plants — brambles, thistles, 
blackthorns, may-bushes, nettles, butchcr's- 
hroom, and the various kinds of furze, all of 
which can hold their own with ease against 
the attacks of quadrupeds. Indeed, we have 
one not uncommon English herb, the Little 
purple-dowered rest-harrow, which very well 
illustrates this curious connection between 
the production of thorns and the habit of 
growing in nmeh-browsed-over spots; for 
when it settles in inclosed and protected 
fields, it produces smooth and unarmed 
creeping branches, but when it happens to 
find its lot east in places where donkeys and 
rabbits abound, it defends 


were liable to be grazed 
down and browsed upon 
by rabbits, sheep, and 
other herbivorous animals, 
the, tenderer and more 
lV^ir,ufr-«ftmong them 
stood little chance of sur¬ 
viving. Indeed, so hard 
is it for plants to grow in 
such situations, that one 
not uncommonly finds tiny 
trees of Scotch fir, close 
cropped to the ground, yet 
with many years' growth 
exhibited by the annual 
rings of wood in their 
underground root - stock. 
These poor persistent little 
trees have beeft nibbled 
down, year after year, as 
soon as they appeared, by 
rabbits or donkeys; yet 
year after year they have 
gone on sprouting afresh, 
as well as they could, and 
laying by an annual ring 
of woody tissue in their 
buried root-stock. 
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itself against the dreaded 
enemy by covering its 
shoots with stout woody 
prickles. 

Still, to the end of its 
days, the developed gorse 
plant never entirely forgets 
that it is the remote de¬ 
scendant of trefoil-bearing 
ancestors : for not only 
does every young gone 
begin life with trefoil foli¬ 
age, but if frost happens to 
check the growth of the 
budding branches, in the 
full-grown bush, or if fire 
singes them, the shrub at 
once puts forth a short 
sprout of trefoil leaves at 
the injured point, as 
'though reverting in its 
trouble to its infantile 
nature. 

In No. 3 we see the 
third stage in tUg‘upward 
evtilution of the baby gorse. 
Here, the seedling begins 
to outgrow its childish 
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trefoil stage, and to prepare itself for the 
repellent "prickliness of its armed manhood. 
You^will observe in this ease that the outer 
and lower leaves have still three leaflets 
apiece, hut that the upper and inner ones ■ 
that is to say, the youngest and latest pro¬ 
duced—have the form of single long blades, 
like those of the broom-bush. As yet, these 
-solitary leaves are also unarmed: they do 
nctf end in sharp points liky the later 
foliage, and they cannot pierce or wound 
the tender noses of sheep or rabbits. But 
if the gorse were to continue long in 
this unarmed condition, it would stand 
a poor chance in life outlie open hillside#; 
so it soon proceeds to the stage exhibited 
in No. 4. This*illustration shows you a 
plant about a fortnight or three weeks old, 

1 with trefoil leaves below, passing gradually 
into silky and hairy 1 single,*blades, whidi in 
turn grow sharper and thinner as they push 
upward towards the unoccupied space above 
their native thicket. Interspersed among 
these sharp little leaves you will also note a 
few grooved branches, each ending in a stout 
prickly point; these prickles are the chief 
* defence of the bush against 1 its watchful 
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enemies. But the leaves and the branches 
are often so much alike that only a skilled 
botanist can distinguish the one from the 
other. Both are sharp and intended fcr 
defence ; and as the branches of gorse are 
green like the leaves, both perform ilie same 
feeding function. 

In No, 5 I have chosen for illustration 
and comparison a full-grown shoot of the 
common scented yellow genista, so often 
grown in pots as a table decoration. This 
pretty shrub begins in life so much like a 
gorse-bush, that if I wero to show you very 
youthful seedlings of both, ybu could hardly 
discriminate them. That is to say, in all 
probability, both are* descendants of a 
common ancestor which had trefoil leaves 
and bright* yellow peaflowers, But the 
scented genistas happened to find their lot 
cast in inaccessible places, on cliffs or crags, 
where defence against browsing animals 
was practically unnecessary ; while our 
ruder northern gorse had its "lines laid 
on rough upland moors, where every pass¬ 
ing beast could take a casual bite at it. 
The gorse was, therefore, driven ^jerforce 
into producing thorny branches which would 
repel its foes, while the genista retained the 
old soft silky shoots and broad trefoil foliage* 
Broom, which is a close relation of both 
these plants, with much the same yellow 
penllowers and hairy pods, occupies to some 
extent an intermediate position between the 
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two types. The young 
shoots have leaves of three 
leaflets, as shown in No, 6 ; 
buf the older branches are 
covered with leaves of a 
single leaflet apiece, like 
,the second form produced 
by the gorse plant The 
trefoil leaves pf the broom 
also closely resemble those 
of the laburnum, which is 
another and more tree like 
descendant of the same 
ancient ancestor, with 
similar yellow blossoms, 
pnd pods and beans of 
much the same character. 

It is interesting to observe 
in a family of this sort how 
the young seedlings arc in 
every case almost identical, 
and how, 4 as they approach 
maturity, they begin to 
assume the adult differ- 
. ences which mark off each 
later developed kind from 
the primitive and central form of its ancestors. 

But isf gorse really exposed to the attacks 
of animals? Would any herbivore care to 
eat such hard fond? If you doubt it, you 
have never lived near a gorse-clad common. 
From the moment the seedling shows itself 
above the ground, it is ceaselessly nibbled at 
by rabbits and other rodents ; and even after 
it has acquired its prickly armour, it makes 
exfljcllent fodder, if only the sharp tops can be 
hwufcredL harmless to the sensitive noses of 
cat:'** or dickeys, (lipsies know this fact 
wed; and you may often see them on our 
Surrey hills cutting the succulent young 
branches and chopping them up fine in a 
woqdcn (rough till the prickles are destroyed. 
Their horses then eat the good green food 
most greedily. 

The gorse knows the same thing, too; and it 
takes particular care to preserve its leaves and 
flowers against the aggressive quadrupeds. 
When November comes it begins to blossom. 
No 7 shows you how cleverly and cautiously 
it makes its preparations for this important 
function* The flower-buds, I need hardly 
say, ara particularly rich and juicy, and, 
therefore, particularly liable to the assaults of 
the enemy. Hwce, you will observe, they 
are doubly protected. To guard against 
' large animals, each little knot of buds is care¬ 
fully placed, for safety, m the angle formed 
by the main stem with one of its^short, stout 
branches* Stem and branch alike end in a 


forbidding prickle, and the 
buds are so set in the axil 
that it is simply impossible 
for any browsing creature 
to get at them without 
encountering both these 
serious weapons, indeed, 
no illustration can fully 
bring out the beautiful 
variety amt complexity of 
arrangement by which es-ch 
separate group*of buds is 
completely defended; in 
order to understand it fully, 
I advise you, after reading 
this essay, to go out to 
the nearest common, and 
examine a flowering gorse- 
bush for yourself, when you 
will see how w ond e rfu 11 y 
and how intelligently the 
plant provides for the equal 
security of all its blossoms* 
I do not wish to be 
personal, but if for 
one moment you can 
imagine yourself a donkey, and try to help 
yourself with your teeth to some of the juicy 
buds, you will find that it is practically im¬ 
possible to do so without receiving a whole 
array of serried lance-thrusts from several 
serrate prickles. 

Hut largo animals are not the only foes 
against which the gorse has to defend its 
blossoms. It is almost equally exposed to 
the unfriendly attentions of flying insects, 
which riesiru to lay their eggs near its rich 
store of pollen and its soft yellow petals* 
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To ward off these winged assailants, mere 
prickles are insufficient. The insect can 
wriggle in sideways, and so deposit^its egg, 
‘which would develop in time into a* hungry 
. grub ; the grub would proceed to eat up 
the flower, and thus defeat the object which 
tha plant has in view in producing its 
blossoms. No.^S shows you how the gorse 
meets this second difficulty. It* covers up 
the buds ftith its stout calyx, which, for 
greafter security, iswedijccd to a pair of sepals 
only, though*in allied types there are five, and 
traces of the five still exist in the lobed top 
of the existing calyx. Thi^ outer coverlet, or 
great-coat, is thickly sprinkled with a sort of 
fur, composed of dark brown hairs, which 
Itaffle the insects, and prevent them from 
laying their eggs upon the surface. Indeed, ^ 
nothing keeps off insects 
so well as hairs; they 
form to these little 
creeping creatures an 
i m p e n e t ra h 1 e thicket, 
like tropical jungle to 
an invading British 
army. Ants, you will 
remember, cannot creep 
up stems which are 
thickly set with hairs; 

“and in warm climates 
people take advantage 
of this peculiarity by 
wrappingjur round the 
legs of meat-safes, so 
as tf> keep off those 
indefatigable pests 
of the equatorial house¬ 
keeper. 

Nor is this the only 
use of the short brown 
* hairs. I spoke of the calyx afiove as a great- 
coi»t, for warmth is really one iof its chief 
objects. It keeps off the cold as well as the 
insects. You must remember that the greater 
gorse is a winter-flowering plant: it lays itself 
out to attract the few stray liees which flit 
out in search of fpod on* sunny mornings in 
December and January. A bush with this 
habit needs protection for its buds from 
the cold: just as you see the crocus does, 
'when it wraps up its flowers in a papery 
spathe, and as the* willofr does when* it 
incloses its catkins in soft silky cover¬ 
ings, The hairy coat qf the' gorse-bud 
has just the same function: it is there for 
warmth as well as for protection against egg- 
laying insects. That, I iihink, is the reason 
why the hairs are coloured brown; because 
‘blown is a good absorber of heat; the fur 
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collects and retains whatever warmth it can 
get from the winter sun in his friendlfcr 
moments. # 

You will further observe in the illustrations, 
and still better on the living gorse-bush, that 
all the buds are not at the same'stage of 
development together. The plant does that 
intentionally. It is a slow and gradual 
flowerer. The reason is plain.. Our winter 
and spring are proverbially uncertain. The 
bnsh does not want to put all its eggs into one 
basket. Sometimes, in doubtful weather, a few 
of the buds develop up to*thp stage shown in 
No. 8,andare just ready toopen. Then comes 
a frost, a killing frost, and nips them in the 
bud, more literally than we often mean when ■ 
we use that familiar metaphor. In such 
cases, you‘will sometimes find the more 
advanced flowers are 
killed off and never 
develop further. But 
look behind* them, in 
No, 8, and you will see 
that the bush holds in 
reserve a number of 
younger buds, * againsf 
this very contingency. 
They are wrapped up 
tight in their warm 
brown overcoats, and 
they keep one another 
warm as they nestle 
against the stem; so 
that, however sharp the 
frost, they seldom suffer, 
in England at any rsrtfc 
Beyond tbt « 4 UlflSif 
where the Vinters are 
severer, both buds 
and foliage would be 
nipped by the east wind ; and so the smaller 
gorse is confined to the portion of Europe 
west of the Rhineland, while even the 
greater kind cannot live in Russia. To east¬ 
ward its place is‘taken by hardier shrubs, 
which have still more special methods of 
protection against the severe weather. In 
Western Europe, on the other hand, the buds 
are so arranged that in spite of frost we get 
a constant succession of gors^blossortts from 
November to May or June, when the running 
is taken up by the smaller summer'species. 
Thus the bees are never deprived of gone- 
blossom, and kissing, as-the'old saw says, its 
never out of fashion. 

I have said above that gorse protects 
itself against flying insects. But not indis¬ 
criminately. It is a respecter of persons. 
While it wishes to keep off' the egg-laying 
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and flower-gnawing types, it wishes to attract 
and allure the honey-suckers and fertilizers. 
Fo* this object alone it produces its bright 
yellow petals and its delicious nutty perfume, 
which haggs so sweetly on the air in warm 
April weather. And I know few things in 
-plant life more instructive and interesting to 
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observe than the way of a bee with this 
common English flower. (So out and writ eh. it, 
and verify my statements. When the blossom 
first opens, it looks somewhat as in No. i), only 
that the keel, as we call the lower |mrt of the 
flower, is not half open, as there, hut firmly 
locked together above the stamens on its 
upper edges. This keel, as you may note in 
No. io, consists of two petals slightly joined 
;*&gttther at the margin. On cither side of it 
her petals, which ive call the 
win’ i. and wf/ich are fitted with a funny little 
protuberance at their base so arranged that 
it locks the whole lower |wtt of the blossom 
together* This mechanism cannot be seen 
in the illustrations, nor indeed can it be 
properly understood except in action ; but 
gorse is so universal a plant in Hritain, 
that most of my readers can observe 
it and examine it for themselves at 
leisure. 'I'he upper petal of all, known as 
the standard, has no social drily to perform 
save that of advertisement." It attracts the 
insects, dud shrtws them in which direction 
to approach the flower 

Now comes the strangest part of the whole 
process of flowering. When the bee settles 
on the blossom, she alights on the keel and 
wings, to which she clings by her fore legs, 
and so weighs down the entire lower portion 
of the mechanism with her weight As she 
does so, the dasps or knobs pn.'the wings 
Come undone, and the whole flower springs 


open elastically, as you see it in No. 10, ex¬ 
posing the stamens and the young pod which 
form its central organs. At the same moment, 
the pollen, which is specially arranged for this 
contingency, bursts forth in a little explosive 
cloud, covering the body ami legs of the 
\isiting insert. She takes no notice of this 
queer manoeuvre on the part of the plant, 
being quite familiar with it, hut goes on Jiclp* 
ing herself to the store of honey. As soon 
as she has rilled it a!J, she fiiqs away, and 
visits a second flower of the samt kind In 
the act of doing so, she rubs off on its 
sensitive surface tfie pollen with which the 
last blossom dusted her, each part being so 
contrived that what she takes from one flower 
she hands on to another. You can see the 
little tufted stigma standing up in the centre 
of No. io, and can undcrsLan/i how it must 
catch on its tip the fertilizing yellow grains 
which the bee collected in a previous 
explosion. 

Hut now notice a curious thing that next 
happens. When once the flower is “ sprung,” 
as wc call ii that is to say, thus elastically 
opened—the keel and wings never go back 
again into iheir original position. They 
remain permanently open. You will thus 
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comprehend that there is a great difference 
lietween the virgin flower, in which the keel 
and wings are locked over the stamens, and 
the “sprung” one, in which thp + k'eel and 
wings have descended from their first position 
so that the entire centre of the blossom 
is exposed to‘ view. Moreover, after the 
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flower is once fertilized, it produces no 
more bribes for the bee; it has got all 
it wants out of her, and it is •certainly 
not going to find her in food and pay her 
wages for nothing. The consequence is, 
that a sprung n flower becomes, as it were, an 
advertisement tp the bee of 14 Nothing to eat 
here.’* If you watch a bee paying her visits 
to a gorse-bush, you will find that she passes 
by the tl sprung" powers without the slightest 
notice—seeyis, in faht, oblivious of their 
existence ; blit site fastens at once on each 
virgin flower, and pron^ptly -- though, of 
course, unconsciously—fertilizes it, Such a de¬ 
vice for showing the visiting insects automati¬ 
cally which flowers are fertilized ami which 
are not is, naturally, a great saving of time; and 
plants which develop such devices gain such 
an advantage thereby as neither they nor the 
bees are slow to appreciate. In some cases, 
indeed, as soon as the blossom has begun 
to set its seeds, it changes 
colour as a sign to the 
bees and butterflies that 
it is no longer open to 
receive their visits ; in 
others, the petals fall the 
moment fertilization is 
effected, and so the flower 
ceases to be at all con¬ 
spicuous. 

In the gorsc-bush, how¬ 
ever, till: petals do not 
fall at all. They remain 
to lficlose the young pod 
as it swells and develops, 

'I 1 he reason for this 
divergence from the usual 
habit of* plants is, I think, because the 
gorse-bush flowers and ripens its fruit in 
sijdi very cold weather, that the young 
and. tender pods need all the cover thc7 
can get at the moment when they begin 
to swell and to go through the important 
process of fructification. The calyx and the 
petals help to keep things-warm for, thipn, 
and so they persfet till the pods are ready to 
open and discharge their beans. 

Each pod contains as a rule four beans, and 
these are fat and well stored with nutriment 
for the baby seedling. Ttye young plant sub¬ 
sists for its first few days on the nourishment 
thus laid by for it; for gorsc is not one 
of those improvident plarfts which turn their 
young ones loose upon a cold and unsympa¬ 
thetic world without n penny in their pockets, 
so to speak, to fall back upon. Plants in 
this respect differ, like human'beings. Some 
send their offspring out, mere street Arabs of 
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the vegetable world, without any capital to 
live upon ; others provide them with a good 
stock or reserve of food stud, which suffices 
them till they are of an age to earn their own 
living. You can judge by the fatness and 
distention of the pod in No. 11 that 
the young beans of the gorge are fairly 
provided for in this respect. Indeed, so rich 
are they in food, that they' would suffer 
seriously from two sets of enemies, were they 
not protected against bnih exactly as the 
buds are. Tlur stout prickles at the ends of 
the brandies efficieruly/x'|>tl the assaults of 
browsing animals; the close hairs on the pods 
(not seen in the skoofli) just as efficiently 
repel the insects which would fain lay their' 
eggs in tlui beans, as one knows they do in 
the similar case of the edible peas in our 
garden. 

Nothing is more beautiful about the gorse, 
iudee^, than the soft, close covering of fur in 
die young pods, which 
gives them almost the 
appearance of miniature 
ducklings. No iosect can 
penetrate it; and if only 
the first few days pass by 
without serious mishap, 
die gorse may count upon 
maturing its seeds in peace 
and quietness. 

They ripen in the first 
basking warmth of Jqly, 
or often earlier As soon 
as they are ready for djsJ 
persal, the 

device for scTttenng tfltS 
and sowing tffcm in proper 
places for their due germination, which is 
quite in accordance with its other proceed¬ 
ings. (iorse, indeed, is a very explosive species. 
It knows the full value of the propulsive 
habit The valves of the pods remain straight 
and rigid after the beans have ripened; but 
the sides contract, only the ribs or thickened 
edges keeping them extended in their 
places. At last, on some very sunny morning, 
the baking heat dries them up to such a 
point that they can no longer hold together. 
They curl up suddenly and violently, as you 
see in No. 12, and expel the beans, shooting 
them out like ■ little bullets all over the 
common. If you happen to sun yourself on 
a gorse-clad moor on such a warm summer 
morning, you will hear, from time to time^ 
little abrupt discharges as if a succession of 
toy pistols were being continually fired off in 
the thicket alt round you. These noises are 
due to the bursting pods of gorse^ which go 
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off one ofter another, and shed their seeds 
piecemeal over a considerable area. Should 
yofi look in early spring on the Iwe spots 
around a moor or common, you will find 
gorse seedlings by the thousand, all fighting 
it out among themselves, and all trying their 
best to occupy the 
uncovered spaces in 
the neigh bur flood of 
their parents. 

And he re the 
wonder oF their life 
begins all over agtyin,^ 

For while the gorse* 
was old and woody, 
it grew like gorsc, 
all stern and prickly, 

Eut as soon as the 
young seedlings start 
afresh in life, they 
seem to forget their 
parents: they revert 
once more to the old 
trefoil condition. All 
young plants and 
animals, at least m 
their embryonic stages, show this strange 
tendency to throw hack at first to the 
ancestral form ; and it is fortunate for 
us that they do so, for it often enables 
us to perceive underlying relationships 
which in the adult form escape our notice. 
Npbody who looked at a furze-hush m its 
stiff and priekly old age would ever suspect it 
sight of a cousinship with clover, 
consider the trefoil leaves of 
the seedltngland the shape of the separate 
peafiowers in the adult form, we ran see for 
ourselves that the two plants are far closer 
together than we might be tempted to 
imagine, * Indeed, between the little creep¬ 
ing yellow clovers and the aggressive furze or 


the tall and beautiful laburnum, we can find 
even now a regular series of connecting links 
which show clearly that all alike are slightly * 
divergent descendants of a single common 
ancestor. 

We may conclude, then, that gorse in 
every* particular days 
itself out in life to 
fight its Vnvn battle, 
anjl to meet .the 
■ *' pcculinrilies of its 

special situation by 
its own exertions, 
Horn a trefoil-bear¬ 
ing plant, unarmed 
and undefended, it 
produces spines 
instead of leaves as 
soon as its growth 
exposes it to the 
attacks of enemies, 
It defends its buds 
alike from the attacks 
of cattle and the 
assaults of insects : it 
wraps them up from 
the cold in efficient overcoats. It cures for its 
y oung and lays up food in its beans on their 
account; it scatters its seed upon unoccupied 
spots where they may stand the best chance 
of picking up a living. All these acts are 
analogous to those produced by intelligence 
in animals : and though the intelligence is 
here no doubt unconscious and inherited, 1 
think wc are justified in applying the same 
word in both cases to operations whose 
effects are so closely similar, dorse, in 
short, may fairly lie called a clever and 
successful plant, just as the bee may be 
called a clever and successful insect, because 
it works out its own way through life with 
such conspicuous wisdom. 
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T is not in the least expected 
that the general public will 
believe the statements which 
wall l>e made in this paper. 
They are written to catch the 
eye of Mr. Wilfred Cecil (!ord^ 
ing (or Cordy) if he still lives, or in the event 
of his death to carry some news of Xrts last 
movements to any of his still existing friends 
and relations. Further details may be had 
fAm me (by any of these interested people) at 
Poste Rcstante, Kutllewell, Wharfedalc, York¬ 
shire. My name is Chesncy, and I am sufh: 
cicntly welt known there for letters to I>e for- 
warded*to wherever T may be at the moment, 
Thq matters in question hapj*ene*d two 
years ago on the jfist day of August. X had 
a small, high-ground shoot near Kettlewelh 
but that morning aH the upper parts of the 
hill were thick withjdense^mist, and shooting 
was out of the question.' 1 However, I J had 
been going it pretty hard since the Twelfth, 
and was not sorry for an off-day, the more so 
as there was a newly-found cave in the 
neighbourhood which I was anxious to 
explore thoroughly. Incidentally I may 
mention that cave-hunting and shooting were 
my only two amusements. 
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It was my keeper who brought me news to 
the inn about the impossibility of shooting, 
and I suggested to him that he should coifi^ 
with me to inspect the cave. He made some', 
sort of excuse—1 forget what—aruJldid^qf 
press the matter further. H e wrf^KcuIewffi 
native, and the dalesmen up thtfe look upon 
the local caves with more awe than respect 
They will not own up to believing in bogles* 
but I fancy their creed runs that wujfc I used 
to have a contempt for their qualms* "but 
latterly 1 have somehow or other learned to 
resjK'Ct them. 

I had taken unwilling helpers cave-hunting 
with me before, and found them such a 
* nuisance that^l had made up my mind not to 
be bothered with them again; so, as 1 say, I 
did not press for the keejier^ society, Jjut took 
candles* matches in a bottle, some magnesium 
wire, a small coil of rope, and a large flask of 
whisky, and set off alone. 

The clouds above were wet, and a fine 
rain felt persistently. T tramps! off along 
one of the three main -roads that lead from 
the village, but which road it was had 
better remain hidden for the present And 
in time I got'off this road and cut over the 
moor. 
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JVhat 1 was looking for was a fresh scar 
on the hillside, caused by a roof-fall in one of 
the* countless caves which honeycomb this 
limestone district; and, although I had goL 
my bearings pretty accurately, the Tog was so 
thick up there that 1 liatl to Lake a good 
dozen casts before l hit upon the place, 

I had not seen it since the loth of August, 
when I first gambled across it by accident 
whilst 1 was going river the hill to sec how 
the birds promised for the following Twelfth; 
and I was a good'^'al annoyed to find by 
the hoot-marks thht mute a lot of people had 
visited it in the intervd- However, 1 hoped 
that the larger part oY these were made by 
shepherds, and perhaps by my own kcejRws, 
and, remcmljering their qualms, trutiled that I 
might find the interior still untampered with* 

The cave was easy enough to enter. There 
was a fLimid-sha|K.sl slide of peat-earth and 
mud and*t lay to start with, well pitted, with 
boot-marks; and then there was a tumbled 
wall of boulders, slanting inwards, down 
which I crawled fare uppermost till the light 
behind nfc. h dwindled. The way was gelling 
pretty murky, so I lit up a candle to avoid 
accidents; stepped knee-deep into a lively 
stream of water, and went briskly alu-ad. It 
was an ordinary enough limestone cave so 
far, with inferior stalactites, and a good deal 
of wet everywhere. It did nut appear to 
have been disturbed, and I stepped along 
cheerfully. 

v. Presently T got a bit of a shock. The 
above began to droop downwards, 
j^L-ceten11esslv. It seemed as though 
m\ L vav wn* soon going to be blocked. 
Hmwver, tlur water beneath deepened, and 
so I waded along to inspect as far on as 
passible. It was a cold job, Tor the water 
was jey, Iftit ihgn 1 am a bit of an enthusiast 
about cave-bun ting, and it takes more than a 
trifle of discomfort to stop me. 

The roof came down and downhill I was 
forced into the water up to my chin, and the 
air, too, was none of the best. 1 was begin 
ning to get disappointed : it locked as if T 
had got wet through to the bone with freezing 
cold cav«-water (or no adequate result. 

However, there is no accounting for the 
freaks of^caves. Just when l fancied I was 
at the end of my tether, up went the roof 
again ; I was able.tr> stand erect once more ; 
and a (loan yards farther on I came out on 
to dry rock, and was able to have a rest and 
3 a drop of wlusky + The roof had quite 
disappeared to candle-light overhead, so I 
.burned a foot of magnesium wire for a better 
inspection. It was really a magnificent cave. 


Hut I did not stop to make any accurate 
measurements or drawings then, and, for 
reasons which will appear, I have not been 
near Lodo so since* I was too cold to care 
for prolonged admiration, and I wanted to 
(so to speak) annex the whole of the cavils 
main contours before I took*my departure, 

I was first man in, and wished to by able to 
describe the whole of my find. There"is a 
certain keen emulation about these matters 
amongst cave hunters. 

So I walked on over the flat floor of reck, 
stepping over and through pools, and round 
boulders, and dodging round stalactites, 
which hung from the unseen roof above, 
and flipping between slimy filings of stalag¬ 
mite which sprouted from the floor* And 
then I came to a regular tug* subterranean 
tarn, which stretched right across the t avern. 

Spaces were big here, and the candle did 
little to show* them* It burned brightly 
enough, ami that pleased me : otic has to he 
very careful in cave-hunting about foul air. 
because once overcome by that, it means 
certain death. The air in this cave, however, 
did not allegether pass muster; there was 
something new about it, and anything new 1 in 
cave smells is always suspicious* It wasn’t 
the smell of peal, or iron, or sandstone, or 
limestone, oi fungus, though all these are 
common enough in caves; it was a sort of 
faint musky smell; and I had got an idea 
lhat ir was in flavour rather sickly. It is 
hard Lo define these things, hut that snjclJ, 
allhungh it might very possibly lend lo a new* 
discovery, somehow' did not cheer me* In 
fad, at times, when 1 inhaled a deeper breath 
of it lhan usual, it came very near to making 
my flesh creep. 

However, hesitations of this kind are not 
business. I nipped off another foot of mag¬ 
nesium wire, lit it at the candle, and held .the 
flaming end high above my head, Before 
me ihe water of the tarn lay motionless as a 
mirror of black glass ; the sides vignetted 
aw’ay into alleys bays; the roof was a 
groined and fretted dome, far overhead ; and 
at the farther side was rF beach of w-hite 
tumbled limestone, 

1 pitched a stone into the black water, and 
tin 1 lpirror broke (J, was pleased to think) for 
the first lime during a million years into 
ripples. Yes, it's worth even Tf year of hard 
cave-hunting to do h tiling like that. 

The stone sank with a luscious php> The 
‘water was very deep. * Hut I was wet to the 
neck already, and didn’t mind a swim* So 
with a lump of'day I stuck one candle in my 1 
cap, set up a couple more on the dry rock as 
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a lighthouse to guide my return, lowered 
myself into the black water, and struck out. 
/1'hu smell of musk oppressed me* and I 
fancied it was growing moce pronounced, 
' So ( didn't dawdle. Roughly, I guessed ihe 
pool to be some live-mukhiny yards across, 

I landed amgngst the white broken lime¬ 
stone on Vie further side, with a.shiver ami 
■ a ser*Mnl>le ; fand there was no doubt about 
the pSmell of musk now ; it was strong enough 
h to make me qough* Blit w hen I Ivd stood up, 
got the candle in my 
hand aga in, and 
1 leered about through 
tlie dark, a thrill came 
through me as 1 
thought [ guessed at 
the cause. A# dozen 
va rds far tiler on 
amongst the tumbled 
sione was a broken 
f£ cast/ 1 where some 
monstrous uncouth 
animal bad been 
entombed in the for¬ 
gotten ages of the 
past, anti mouldered 
away anti left only die 
p outer shell of its form 
and shape, bur ages 
this, too, hail endured j 
indeed, it had only 
been violated by the 
eroding touch of the 
wait# and some earth 
tremor w ithin the last 
few days; perhaps at 
the same time that 
the “sMi^ was made 
in the moor far above, 
wljieh gave an en¬ 
trance to the caves. 

The “ east 1 ’ was half full of splintered 
rubbish, but even as it was 1 could See the 
contour of its sides in many places, and with 
care llucVr/Wv could be scowjxui out, arnica 
workman could wTtb plaster of Baris malic an 
exact model of this beast, which had been 
lost to the world's knowledge for so many 
weary millions of yeifrs. It had been some 
sort of a lizard or atcroer^le, and, in fancy, 

1 was beginning to picture its restored shape 
posed in the National Museum, with my 
name underneath as discoverer, when my eye 
fell on something amongst the rubble w hich 
brought me to earth witli & J ar - I stooped 
and picked it up. It was a common w-hite- 
. handled penknife, of the variety sold by 
\tationers ?br a shilling. On one side of it 
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was the name of Wilfred Cecil Cording (or 
CordyJ, scratched apparently with a nail* 
The vvork was neat enough to start with, lait 
the engraver had wearied with his job; and 
the “(’ceil" was slipshod, anti the ^surname 
too scratchy to be certain about. 

On the hot impulse of the moment, I 
threw the knife far fit mi me into the black 1 
water, and swore. It is more than a bit 
unpleasant for an explorer who has made a 
big discovery to find that he has been fore- 
MhUtad. But since 
tlj^n * l have more 
tiim once regretted 
tne hard things 1 said 
against Cording (if 
that is his name) in 
the heat of my first 
passion. If the mail 
is alive t a|rtdogi/c to 
him. [I, as Lximngly 
suspect, he- came to a 
horrible end there in 
the cave, 1 tender my 
regrets to his [(datives, 

I looked upon the 
east of the saurian 
now r with the warmth 
of discovery ^nite 
gone, l was conscious 
of cold, and, more¬ 
over, the musky smell 
of tlie place Wjis 
vast ty unpleasant 
And I think I should 
s t ra ig h t w:i 

I wick to *mlgfuafrfl 
a change* of clothes 
down in Kettlewdl, 
hut for one thing, 
l seemed somehow 
or other to trace \>n 
the rock beneath me Liu: outline of another 
cast. It ife hazy, as a thing of the kind 
would be if seen through the medium of^ 
sparsely transient limestone, and by the 
light of a so^tnry paraffin wax candle* l 
kicked at it petulantly. 

Some Hakes of stone shelled offhand I 
distinctly heard a more extensive crack, 

I kicked again, harder— with alt my might, 
in fact* More Hakes shelled away, and there 
w T as a little volley, of cracks this time* It did 
not feel like kicking against stone. It wms 
like kicking against something that gave* And 
I could have sworn that the musky smell 
increased* I Felt a curious glow coming over 
me that was part fright, part excitement, jart, 

I fancy, nausea ; but plucked up my courage 
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and held my breath, and kicked again, and 
a$£iin, and again. The lamina of limestone 
flwv up in tinkling slmwtrs. There was no 
doubt about there Ijl- in34 something springy 
undcrnc^h now, and that it was the dead 
carcass of another lizard I hadn’t a doubt. 
Hero was luck, here was a find. I U re was 1 
the discoverer of the body of a prehistoric 
beast, presorted in the limestone down 
through all the ages, just as mammoths have 
been preserved in Siberian ice. 

The quarrying *vf m\ bunt heel was loo 
slow lor me. J ^liuV; my randlc by its t lay 
socket to a rock, ;Cid picked up a harnly 
boulder and beat away the shirts ofThe stone 
with that; and all the time 1 toiled, tile 
springiness of the carcass beneath distinctly 
helper! me. The smell of musk nearly made 
me sick, buL 1 stuck to the work. 'There 
was no doubt about it now'. More Ilian mice 
I barked my knuckles against the Juirsh, 
scaly skin of the boast itself against the 
skin of this anachronism, which ought 
to have perished body mid bones ten 
million .years ago. 1 remember wonder 
ing whether they would make me a baioneL 
for tile disc ovi ry + Thev do make srteulilic 
harom is nowadays for the bigger finds. 

Then of a sudden 
I got a start : I could 


tlie loneliness of that unknown cave oppressed 
me. Hut 1 told myself that 1 was an old 
hand; that this was childishness; and, in fact, 
pulled myself tpgether. 1 refused to accept 
the hint. I deliberately put the cat it Hi: so as 
to throw a better light, swallowed back my 
tremors, and hatLercd afresh the laminated 
rock. 1 

Twice limn- 1 was given warnings, and dis¬ 
regarded tin in in the name of what I ;vns 
pleased to rail cold coilimun reason ; but the 
third time I dropped the battering stone as 
though it iuinil inland darted buck with the 
mnsL lioinNc shock of terror which (l make 
bold to say) any man could endure and still 
lcl.'un Ins senses. 

There was no doubt about it the beast was 
♦actually moving. * t 

Yes, Miming and alive. It was writ!ling, 
and straining, and struggling to h ave its rocky 
bed where it had lain quid through all those 
countless moles of time, and 1 watched it in a 
very petrification of terror. Us efforts threw 
up whole o.LskvllLils of splintered stone at a 
lime. [ cordd set' the muscles of its back ripple 
at each elfon. [ could Sec the exposed part of 
its body grow in size every time it wrenched 
at the walls of that semi-eternal prison. 


have sworn the dead 
"flesh moved beneath 


me, 

lit 1 s lmu l ed 
aloud at mvsclf in 


Cqj^m^t. [ Tali ! '* 1 
S.T ''leifVmi II ion 
yea : the < ghost is 
rather stale by this ! ” 
And I set to work 


afresh, Uenlin^ away' 
the* stone which 


covered the beast 


from my sight. 

Hut again 1 got a 
start, and this time 


it was a more solid 


one. After 1 had 


delivered my ( blow, 
and whilst I was 


raising my wea]x>n for 
another*;* splinter of 
stone broke away as 
if pressed up man 
below, flipped up in 
the air, and tinkled 
back to a standstill. 


My blood chilled, 
and for a moment 
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Then, as I looked, it doubled up its hack 
like a bucking horse, and drew 0111 its skimpy 
.head and long feelers, giving out thu while a 
thin, small scream like a hurt child ; and then 
with another effort it pulled out its long tail 
and stood ujxm the dt'brh of the limestone, 
part tins with a rjewTound life, 

l ga/od ■ upon it with a sickly tfasci nation. 
Its body wa^j about the bigness of two horses. 
Its head was curiously short, but the mouth 
opened bac^ almost V> the forearm ; and 
sprouting from the nose were two enormous 
Teelers, or antenna 1 , each at least 6 ft. long, 
and tipped with fleshy tendrils like fingers, 
which opened and shut tremulously. Its 
four legs were jointless, and ended in mure 
club-feel, or callosities ; its tail was long, 
supple, Hand fringed on the top with a saw¬ 
like roiv of scales. In colour, it was a bright 
grass-green, nil except the feelers, which were 
of a livid blue, hut mere words go poorly 
for a description, and the beast was outside 
the vocabulary of to-day. It conveyed, some¬ 
how or other, a horrible sense of deformity, 
which made one physically ill to look upon it. 


me. Worse, it hobbled round clumsily wjfh 
its jointless legs, and waved its feelers in my 
direction. I could not make out that it lAd 
any eyes anyway, they did not show distinct 
from the rough skin of its head : its sensi¬ 
tiveness seemed to lie in Iho^e lathotn-long 
feelers and in the fleshy lingers which twitched 
and grappled at the end of them. 

Then it opened its great'jaws which 
hinged, as I said, down by the foivarm-- 
and yawned cavernousty, and eame towards 
me. It seemed to have l .o trace of fear or 
hesitation. It hobbled cj/ims'ily on, exhibiting 
its monstrous deformitv/iii every movement, 
and preceded always by those hateful feelers 
which seemed to be endued with an impish 
activity. ■ 

h’or a while I stayed in my place, too 
paralyzed by horror at tins awful thing ( had 
dragged up from the forgotten dead, to !ity\u 
or breathe. but ihcn one of its livid blue 
feelers- a hard, armoured thing like a Lobster’s 
—touched me, and ihe llesliy fingers at the 
end of it pawed my face and burned me like 
nettles. I leaped into movement agaiiu 
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Hut worst of all was the musky smell. 
That increased till it becatue well-nigh un¬ 
endurable, and though T half-strangled 
myself to suppress a sound, I had to yield 
at last and give my feelings vent, 
j The beast heard me, I could not see that 
V bad any cars, but anyway it distinctly heard 


The beast was hungry aftc;r its fast of ten 
million years; it was trying to make me its 

prey : those fearful jaws-- 

I turned and ran. 

Tt followed nje, In the feeble light of the 
one solitary candle I could sec it following 
accurately in my track, with the waving 
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filers and their twitching fingers preceding 
it It had pace, too. Its gait, with those 
cftmsy, jointless legs, reminded one of a 
barrel-bellied sofa suddenly endowed with 
life, andteareering over rough ground. Hut 
it distinctly had pace, and what was worse* 
the pace increased* At first it had the rust of 
those eternal ages to work out of its cankered 
joints; hut ftiis stiffness passed away, and 


fumbling got it out and opened the blade. 
The feelers with their fringe of fumbling 
fingers were close to me. I slashed at them’ 
viciously, and felt my knife grate against 
their armour. I might as well have hacked 
at an iron rail. 

Still, the attempt did me good. There is 
an animal dove for fighting stowed away in 
the bottom of all of us somewhere^ and mine 
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presently it was following me with a speed 
equal to my own. 

If this huge green beast had shown anger, 
or eagerness, or any of those things, it would 
have been less horrible; but it was absolutely 
unemotional in its hunt, and this helped 
to paralyze me; and in the end, when 
it dro\;e me into a cul-de-sac amongst 
the rocks, I was very near surrendering 
myself through sheer terror to what seemed 
the inevitable. I wondered dully whether 
there had been another beast entombed 
beside it, and whether that had eaten the 
man who owned the penknife: 

But the idea warmed me up. I had a 
stout knife in my own pocket, and after some 


woke then. I don J t know that I exacted to 
win; but I did intend to do the largest 
possible amount damage befoni I was 
caught. I made a rush, u stepped with one 
foot on the beast’s creeping back, and leaped 
astern of' him } and the beast gave its thin, 
small whistling scream, and turned quickly 
in chase after mij.- * 

The pace was getting terrific. We doubled, 
and turned, and sprawled, and leapt amongst 
the slimy bouldefs, and every time we came to 
close quarters I stabbed at the beast with my 
knife, but without e*er finding a'joint in its 
armour. The tough skin gave to the weight 
of the blows, it is true, but it was like stabbing 
with a stick upon leather* 
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It was dear, though* that this .could not go 
on. The beast grew in strength ami activity, 
and probably in dumb anger, though actually 
it was unemotional as ever * .but I was every 
moment growing more blown and more 
bruised and more exhausted. 

•At last 1 mjtped ami fell, Thu beast with 
its clumpy waddle shot past me before it 
coulcl pull yp, and in desperation I threw one 
arnj and my knees around its grass-green 
tail, and witji my spar§ hand drewe the knife 
with the full of my force into the underneath 
part of its body. , 

That wbke it at last It writhed, ami it 
plunged, and it bucked with a frenzy that I 
had never seen before, and its scream grew 
in piereingness till it was strong as the whistle 
of a .steam-engine. Hut still 1 hung doggedly* 
on to my place, and planted my vicious 
blows. The great beast doubled and tried 
to reach me; it Hung its livid blue feelers 
backwards in vain efforts : l was beyond its 
clutch. And thou, with my weight still on 
its hack* h gave over dancing about the lluor 
of the cavern, and set (iff at its hobbling gait 
directly for the water. 

Not till it reached the brink did I slip off; 
but 1 saw it plunge in ; l saw it swim strongly 
with its tail; and then I saw it dive and 
disappear for good. 

And what next? I took to the water too, 
and swam as I had never swum before— 
swam for dear life to the opposite side. I 
knew r that if I waited to cool iny thoughts I 
shoifld never pluck up courage for the atLempt. 
It was then or not at all. Tt was risk the 
horrors of that passage* or slay where I was 
and starve —and be eaten. 

How 1 got across I do not know. How T 
landed I cannot tell. How I* got down the 


windings of the cave and through that walgr- 
alley is more than I can say. And whether 
the beast followed me I do not know eitlier. 

I got to daylight again somehow, staggering 
like a drunken man. 1 struggled Mown off 
the moor, and on to the village, and noted 
bow the people ran from me. At the inn the 
landlord cried out as though 1 had been the 
plague. It seemed that the musky smell that 
I brought with me was unendurable, though, 
by this time* the mere detail or a smell was 
far beneath my notice, but I was skipped 
from my slinking clothes, and washed, and 
put to bed, ami a di^lnr came and gave 
me an opiate; and when twelve hours later, 
wakefulness came to me again, I had the 
sense to bold my longue. All the village 
wanted to know from whence came that hate¬ 
ful odour of musk* but l said, stupidly, I did 
not know. I .said 1 must have fallen into 
something. 

And there the mailer ends for the present 
I go no more cave-hunting, and I offer no 
help to those who do. but if the man who 
owned that white handled penknife is alive, I 
should like to compare experiences with him ; 
anti if* as 1 strongly suspect, he is dead, these 
pages may be of interest to his relatives. He 
was not known in Kvttlcwell or any of the 
other villages where I inquired, but he could 
very well have come over the lulls from 
Patcley bridge way. ' £ (lording T> was the 
name scratched on the knife, or 11 L’ordy," 
I could not be sure which : and, as I havt' 
said, mine is Chesney, ami I can be heard 
of at the Kettle well Ifost-office^bfMf^T^ 
have given up the shooting on the moor 
near there. Somehow, the air of the 
district sickens me. There seems to be 
a taint in it. 


, VpL xv.-BI. 
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{VIT-WKTJ HV llhNKV W. UXV.J 


LOW 

SALISBURY'S 

SUCCESSOR. 


DURING Mr, Gladstones slay 
at Hon memo uth in tlu: early 
(toys of March conversation 
turned upon the prognostications 
about the next Unionist Premier published 
in the number oNTnn Ktranij just issued. 
Asked whom he thought would succeed Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone replied in that deep 
chest note he uses when strongly moved: 
* l The Duke of Devonshire." 


In reviewing probable candidates for 
the post, the authority whose opinion I 
was privileged to quote did not glance 
beyond the House of Commons. I fancy 
that, fascinated by run si deration of pqji.sihle 
rivalry in the running between Mr, Chamber¬ 
lain and Mr. Balfour, he forgot Devonshire/' 
as Lord Randolph Churchill on an historic 
occasion c “ forgot Cose hen." Mr. Gladstone, 
who forgot nothing, seems lo have hit the 
right nail on the head. The succession or 
the Duke of Devonshire to the post of the 
Marquis of Salisbury men of all parties and 
polities will hope the occasion may be far dis¬ 
tant—would, save from one aspect presenfly 
noted, be as popular as it would be meet. The 
Duke’s promotion, on whatever plane or to 
IfltHatever height it may reach, would never 
evoke the opposition 
instinctively ranged 
against the advance 
of a pushful man, 
Lveryone knows that, 
if the Duke followed 
his natural impulse and 
gratified his heart’s 
desire, he would stand 
aside altogether from 
the worry and respon¬ 
sibility of public life. 
As it i\ he compro¬ 
mises by strolling in 
late to meet its succes¬ 
sive engagements. 

It was under per- 
sonal persuasion of 
Mr, John 13 right that 
he first essayed public 
life.' In deference to 
party loyalty and a 
sense of .public duty 
he, on the retirement 
of Mr. Gladstone 



in 1874, undertook the thankless task of 
leading tht> disorganized and djinieartened 
Liberal Tarty. Having twelve 'pears Jater, 
for conscience sake, withdrawn from jhe 
Leadership of Mr. Gladstone, he 4gain caught 
a glimpse of the land where k is always 
afternoon. Mr. Qhamberlain at this crisis 
braced him up to meet the new calf of duty, 
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In a long and not \mvaried politjcal 
career no one has ever hinted at suspicion 
that the Duke of Devonshire was influenced 
In any step by self-seeking motive. He 
mqy Ijave been right, he may liaVe been 
wrong. He always did thd thing he believed 
to be right, irrespective oftpersonal prejudice 
or desire. Neither on the public platform nor 
In either House of Tarliiiment lias he met with 
the success that;,,marks the effort of some 
others. But it would be impossible to exagge¬ 
rate the width and the depth of the esteem with 
which this shy, befred man, who would chiefly 
like to be let alone, is held in the* hearts of 
the people. A Ministry formed-' under his 
Premiership would start with an enormous 
and sustaining* access of popular confidence. 

Apart from that, the arrangement would 
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recommend itself by shelving-off that other¬ 
wise inevitable conflict for final pre-eminence 
between Mir. Balfour anti Mr. Chamberlain 
the prophetic soul of my Mentor dis¬ 
co veretl, and disclosed in his conversation 
recorded in the March number. Whatever 
muy be the views of those statesmen with 
respect to placing second fiddly the one to 
the pther, there would be no jiossiMe ob¬ 
jection to either serving under the Duke of 
Devonshire*as Bfrinii# - . 

"The '[darter from which opposi 
a tokv lion to the Duke of Devonshire’s 
I'MO'I'ksTp advancement to the Premiership 
will come is the Tory wing of the 
Unionist ramp, fust before Master, a story 
with circumstance was circulated, indicating 
the immediate retirement of Dud Salisbury 
from the Premiership and the succession til 
the Duke of Devonshire. That was certainly 
not a bitffou d'essai from Downing Street. It 
equally well served tile purpose. It drew forth 
unmistakable testi¬ 
mony that proposal 
of Mich arrange¬ 
ment would occa¬ 
sion unpleasant 
protect. 

Objection was 
not taken on the 
ground of personal 
disqualification on 
the pact of the 
Duke. What was 

bluntly said in pri¬ 
vate conversation 
was that, in the 
division of the 
spoils of, office, the 
Liberal Unionists 
had secured some¬ 
thing more than 
their full share. To 
confer upon a member of their body, however 
distinguished and, on personal grounds, how¬ 
ever acceptable, was too great a sacrifice to 
be claimed for the altar*of Unionism.' 'Hm 
demonstration »<pi. doubtless, have due 
influence in directing the final arrangement 
whenever circumstances call for its settle¬ 
ment. 

Mr. UoschetY' has, I believe, 

‘ made considerable progress with 
s a labour of lui^c, his solace in the 
LnhKARY leisure of the recess. 

'aokk. j t j s preparation of the life and 
correspondence of his grandfather, a publisher 
in Berlin a century ago. . He lived through 
the time-of the First Empire, his literary 
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connections bringing him in contact with 
some of the principal men of the age. Thfese 
letters he preserved, together with copies of 
his own correspondence. 

No hotly wishes the First l.ortl of the 
Admiralty that prolonged leisure wlfich would 
result from dismissal of Her Majesty's Minis¬ 
ters from office. Still, it would be a loss to 
the country, nipt; ie nonjmmpUlion of 

n new irondad, if he failed to find time 
to finish Ins book. 1 never read ihe First 
Lord’s “Theory of the l-’jMvign Exchange," 
and am not in a position In judge of his 
literary Myle. But he is a man of keen 
literary taste, who eeildnly has to his hand 
the materials lor a memorable book. 

(hie of the tables about Mr. 

' 1 Kl , * Ballbur that endear him to the 
* l in N1 public mind is that which 
pictures him as never reading st 
iuwfu R. n( ^ VS p : pj L , r j s only partially 

true, find like mosl true things, ij is not new. 

The peculiarity 
finds parallel in so 
distinct a personage 
as Edmund Burfce. 
In the interesting 
and curious auto¬ 
biography ol Arthur 
Vou ng (Smi til 
Elder), edited by M. 
Beihani Edwards, 
there is nole of an 
i 111 or v l e w with 
Burke. Under date 
May r st, i 7-96^ 
ArthupV^jr.i£T^- 
scri bys how he 
visited the great 
statesman, who 
**after breakfast* 
look - me a saunter¬ 
ing walk of five 
hours over his farm and to a cottage where 
a scrap of bud had been stolen from the 
waste. 1 ’ Speaking on public affairs, Young 
records, fl Burke said he never looked at a 
news[W|ier, * But if anything hap[>ens to occur 
which they think will please me, 1 am told of 
it. J ” Young observed that there was 'strength 
of mind in this resolution, “ (>h, no,” Burke 
replied, “it is mere weakness of mirvd, ?> 

With Mr. Arthur Balfour, the motive is 
probably philosophical indifference. 

Another proof supplied by this 
turlk 0 f t [ ie tnu ij 0 f t ^ e a X j om 

At kks a J nothing being new under 

a cow, sun - s personal to Mr. Jesse 
Collings. That eminent statesman first came 
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into prominent notice as a 
politician by Ins adoption 
of Hhe battle cry, u Three 
Acres and a Cow.” A fore¬ 
bear of the present l.ord 
Wmchilsea, whose interest in 
agriculture is hereditary, was 
’ first in this particular field. 

Writing in' June, 1817, 

Mr* Young notes: '* Lord 
Winehilsea called here and 
chatted with lire, upon 
cottagers 1 land -for cows, 
which he is well persuaded, 
and most justly, is tht only 
remedy for the evil of poor 
rates." 

That is not exactly the 
way Mr* Jesse Colling put 
it. It comes to the same 
thing in the end. 

The innate Conservatism of the 
“TUB THIN House of Commons is pi<Uur- 
Klili link.” esq tidy shown in the retention 
„ of the thin line of red that marks 
the malting on either side of the door, a short 
pace in- front of the rows of benches on 
cither side. Up to the present day it is a 
breach of order for any members addressing 
tht Speaker or Chairman of Committees to 
stand outside this mark. If by chance uiie 
strays he is startled by angry shout of 
44 Order! Order!” 

Prolmbly few members who thus vindicate 
order know Lhe origin of this particular insti- 
kttjfl^ . TJi e recl line is a relic of duelling days* 
If^heTHSeml the custom fur every Lnglish 
gemleman tS wear a sword, he took the 
weapon down with him to the House, with 
as easy assurance as today 
he may *carry his tooth¬ 
pick* In the heat of 
debate it was the most 
natural thing in the world 
to draw a sword anti drive 
home an argument hy 
pinking in the ribs the 
controversialist on the ■ 
other sijlc* T£ie House, 
in its wisdom, therefore 
ordered that no member 
taking 'fiart in debate 
should cross a line to be 
drawn on the floor* This 
was judiciously spaced so 
that members standing 
within the line were far 
beyond reach of each 
other’s sword-point. 


In spite of this 
swokds, grandmotherly 
-precaution, . 
duels arising out of quarrels 
picked in the House, and 
forthwith settled in its imme¬ 
diate precincts, became so 
frequent that a fresh order 
was promulgate^forbidding 
members ( to rarry arms 
during attendance on their 
Parliamentary duties. This 
ryle is so effectively insisted 
upon, that at this day, 
when, as sometimes 
happens, the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, or other peaceful 
city, attends Westminster 
accompanied by his sword- 
bearer, tile latter func¬ 
tionary, guiltless of blood¬ 
letting through a long life, is compelled to 
leave his weapon in charge of the doorkeeper. 
'Hie only armed man in attendance on debate 
is the Serialnt-at'Anns, who carries a pretty 
sword. (hue a year exception is further 
made in the ease of the mover and seconder 
of the A Idress, who may wear the sword 
pertaining to their naval or military uniform* 
lhe way it persistently gets between their 
legs as they walk up the Hour, or try to sit 
down, consoles less distinguished members 
for general abrogation of the privilege* 

One other nice distinction in the 
sl uks. matter of steel implements eiists 
to the disadvantage (or advan¬ 
tage according as the ease in regarded) 
of the borough mender. A Knight of the 
Shire may, if he thinks fit, enter the House 
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of Commons and take part in debate with 
spurs on. This luxury is forbidden to 
.the borough member. Sir Herbert ^Maxwell 
tells me he once saw a borough member who 
had ridden down to the House innocently 
attempt to enter the Chamber with armed 
hAl. He was immediately stopped—whether 
by the doorkeeper or the lynx-eyed Serjeaiit-at- 
Arm^ watchful in his chair, deponent sayeth 
not ; - and compelled to remove his spurs. 

Tver ^ ne^-fangled Jiolioij the House 
' of Commons cannot away with 

VKT.TIOSS. j s tha ‘ f typewriting It is 
true that m recent years 
accommodation lias been made for private 
members to use ty]>ewriting , 

machines. That is a private 
affair, strictly guarded tb the 
extent that members availing 
themselves of the machines 
must pay the typewriter 
It is quite another thing 
when, as sometimes hapjxms, 
people ignorant of some uf the 
more delicate of tile founda¬ 
tions on which die safely and 
prosperity of the Empire rest 
forward typewritten petitions 
to the House. More than a 
century ago it was ordered 
that all petitions presented to 
the honourable House should 
be written in legible, clerkly 
hand. Neither lithograph nor 
printed type was permitted. 

Editors of newspapers and 
magazines, publishers, press 
readers, and the like, welcome 
the sight-of typewritten manuscript in /Uniter 
submitted to their judgment, Thu House 
of Commons is above pclty considerations 
of the kind that inline nee this opinion. 
When it was established, there was no such 
device as lithography, typewriting, or, for the 
matter of that, a printing press. Petitions 
were th^n written by hand* and they must 
be so written now. 

The Committee on Petitions, accordingly, 
make a point of returning every petition 
other than those written by hand, and in 
this decision it fas the support of the 
Speaker, to whom the ijuestion has been 
solemnly submitted. 

Our Cap'en Tommy Bowles is not 
the first of his clan in the House 
of Commons. There was one 
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'* there more than fifty years 
ago, though {happy augury) he 
ranked as admiral Ip The Mirror of 


Parliament of the Session 1845 I find 
the following ctury : " Admiral Bowfcs 

alluded to the l)uke of Portland having 
built tile I\wttihmn to improve naval 
architecture. Hut ihe Navy could jiot boast 
of a pair of pantaloons. (A laugh.) He 
(Admiral Bowles) had himself commanded 
the armament in the Shannon, which had 
distinguished itself in the collection of the 
Irish poor rates. 7 ' 

This last remark further shows how apt 
is history to refloat itself. Then: is no recent 
case of the British Navy in Irish waters being 
commissioned for the collection of rents or 
rates. But during Coercion days, between 
1880 and iSpo, detachments 
of the British Army were nof 
infrequently invoked for 
assistance in the collection of 
aaits. 

At the time of the 
COROXA- Queue's Jubilee 
TioNs. there was pub¬ 
lished a List of 
people who, living t at that 
happy time, had l>een present 
at the coronation of the 
Queen. One omission from 
the primed list was the name 
of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
at the time a smalt boy of 
seven summers, absolutely 
indifferent to the bearings of 
the Concert of Europe. In 
the matter of experience at 
coronations, Sir John Mowbray 
Stands alone. ?Te sftvTlie 
Quern's Curonatiui Broeesslon 
as it passed along the street. lie was 
actually present at the ('oronation of William 
I V. The Wc.sLniilister boys had lhe*.privilege m 
of being sea Led in West mi ns ter Abbey just 
above the benches allotted to the Beers, Sir 
John, then at Westminster School, availed 
himself ot the opportunity, and to this day 
declares that he and his school chums had 
a much better view of the scene than had 
the Peers. 

Sir John, older by fifteen H years than the 
Prime Minister, was at Oxford when the 
Queen came to the throne. On the occasion 
of Her Majesty's marriage, the University 
drew up a loyal address and sent a deputation 
oi their members to present it. Young Mow¬ 
bray (still young) was one of those intrusted 
with this pleasant and honourable dutyv His 
keenest and still abiding recollection of 
the scene i§ (he Duke of Wellington standing 
in close attendance on the girl Queen. 
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th^ ln rough-and - 
- * tumble of dectionecr- 

•tRUTH contest, Sir E, 

Ash mead - Bartlett is 
more successful than . he proves 
in the inner fence of the House 
of Commons. But he sometimes 
meets his match in Yorkshire. 

At one (if the gatherings in an 
electoral campaign, he was fre¬ 
quently interrupted by a man in 
the body of tin; hall, who re¬ 
sented his iiQ com promising 
attacks upon political opponents. 

The Knight bore this trial with 
admirable good humour, till, 
seeing an owning for scoring a 
point, ho said - 

“Now I am going to tell you 
something about tin: late Liberal 
Government that will make my 
friend’s hair stand on end,'* indi¬ 
cating, with smiling nod, the 
vigorous critic in the body of the hall. 

“ Wrung again ! ” shouted the irrepressible 
one, removing his cap rmd displaying a head 
smooth, as a billiard-halt, 41 It caift be 
done,” 

The other day, a member of Her 
Pimr.ic Majesty's Government, one of 
AUJJJJiNCLS. the oldest living statesmen, whose 
acquaintance with public meet¬ 
ings is equal to that of any of his contem¬ 
poraries left in the House of Commons, was 
talking to me about 
the varying quality 
olJTpttbfe lien ces. 

A: any01104 accus¬ 
tomed to speak from 
the platform knows, 
audiences differ 
widely and inscruta¬ 
bly. 

“ Broadly speak¬ 
ing/’ said the right 
hon. gentleman, 

“ the further north 
the political orator 
travels the better— 

I mead the 'more 
inspiriting -— will he 
find 1 h$ audience. 

Going into particu¬ 
lars, I should \say 
that Ixmdon, for 
this purpose, is the 
worst of all. The 
best audiences are 

Scotch, and 1 have ^ whokc akain i m 


y^( 



found in my personal experience 
the pick of them at Glasgow. 
Newcastle - on - Tyne is excellent; 
Liverpool is second-rate; Birming¬ 
ham, so-so/’ 

'It would be interesting to have 
these experiences c o m p a r tfd * 

1 {tut btless a s pealter’s j Ltd g m e 111 
would lie biased by the practical 
result of his visit to particular 
towns. If, /or Lsample, lie were 
eluded at the head of the poll in 
Glasgow’ and left at the holUmi 
in J .ondoii, he could hardly be 
expected to retain through life 
fornl recollections of the ([im¬ 
munity that had dissembled its 
low. 'I’he Minister to whom I 
allude never <011 tested Glasgow, 
and for many years was returned 
at the head of tire poll for a 
great London constilucncy. His 
teslimony may therefore be re¬ 
garded as unbiased by personal predilection. 

'Ihe Terraco of Westminster 
\ J Palme Hanking the river is so 
juu sj', n> . intimately connected with the 
iommoss [| oUS0 0 |- Gommons, that it ex- 
[KUR.ur. r [ lls j Vl .|y 1,^1 'h its name. “ The 
I louse or < ominous 1 Terrace," it is called, as 
it looms large through the London season. 
But members of the House ol Lords have an 
fqual share in its privileges. They might, if 
they pleased, oil fine summer afternoons 
bring down levies 
of fair dames and 
regale them with lea, 
sira wherries, and 
cream. 

By way of assert¬ 
ing their rights, the 
Peers some time ago 
caused to be *set 
forth on the Terrace 
a few belated 
benches specially 
assigned to and re¬ 
served for their use. 
They are deposited at 
4 hc further, bleaker , 
end of the Terrace, 
whence the afternoon 
sun earliest flees. 
On very rare occa¬ 
sions a .peer may 
be seen . ; haughtily 
seated in .solitary 
state on one of these 
benches. Somehow 
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the thing doesn’t work, and noble lords dispatch, carriage paid, to the Speaker of 
strolling on the Terrace are humbly grateful the House of Commons was and remains 
if invited to sit at -the table of a friend among obscure. The incident was long anterior to 
the Commoners. . the date at which Mr. William (VHrieivs 
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appendages figured hugely in 
the political history of the daw 
It serves to show how inti- 
tnately, if hi this ease obscurely, 
Irish politics Lire, flu [n speak, 
wrapped up in trousers, 

J|JS The member for a 

nn/irArirn COLlsti- 

j>i uec ted , , n 

tuerccy tells me ot 

a melancholy acci¬ 
dent that recently befell him. 
He happens to represent a 1 
^borough in which party [spirit 
runs high, and finds outlet in 
physical demonstrations. On 
the occasion of his annual visit 
news reached his committee 
that the other side were plan¬ 
ning, if not to pack the hall, at 
least to insert some formidable 
wedges of hostility* ,It wast 
agreed that these tadtics must 
hi: met on their own lines. 
The member accordingly re¬ 
cruited in London a score of 


stout fellows who had served 


Tire ^ suppose that, next to the Queen 
, and the Archbishop of f’anter- 
ieti j u bury, the Speaker of the House 
' ' J of (Commons is the recipient of 
H * ' tlie oddest correspondence in the 
world. Some time ago I cited one or two 
samples of the letters Mr. (iully is in the 
liahit of receiving. The late Lord Hampden, 
presiding over the House of Cummons'at a 
B time of extreme excitement consequent on 
the opening of the campaign of Trisli obstruc¬ 
tion^ was specially enriched, Amongst his 
oddest experiences was the receipt by railway 
parcel of a box whose way-bill showed that it 
came from Ireland. Mr, brand found it 
a waiting* him on returning, to Speaker's 
House ;ifter an Uninterrupted sitting m the 
Commons of some forty-eight hours. He 
was piqued at the appearance of the 
* box, and before seeking much-neetied rest 
had it opened—discreetly, {js became such 
undertakings in those troublesome times. * 

The uplifted lid disclosed a pair of tom. 
and toil-worn trousers, the odour filling 
the room with pained sense of the absence 
of primroses. On the garment was pinned a 
piece of paper on which was written the text, 

“ God’s will be done I M • 

Its application to the trousers and their* 


lusTy apprenticeship as chuckcrs - out at 
music halls, public-houses, and ot 3 ter popular 
resorts. They were discreetly conveyed* in 
groups of two or throe to tile borough, lodged 
out with iustniciions to gather in the body 
of the hall within touch of each other jfljd 
unite their forces in the event oF a Hostile 
demonstration. * 

The member got through his speech pretty 
well, attempts at criticism or interruption 
being drowned in the applause of < 4 us sup¬ 
porters. When he resumed his seat a m£ek- 
looking gentleman rose in the middle of the 
hall and said, “Mr. Chairman!” He was 
greeted with cheers and counter-cheers, 
through the roar of which he feebly tried to 
Continue his # remarks, The lambs, dis¬ 
appointed at the tameness of the business, 
began to warm up in* prospect of wofk. As 
t he mi It l-loo ki ng gen t lein a 11 persisted in 
endeavour to speak, they, at a given signal 
fro m t he ir ca plain, sw ooped do wr! upon 
him, lifted him shoulder-high, and made a 
rush for the door with intent to fling him 
out The townsmen in the body of the 
hall rallied to the rescue. A fight of fearsome 
ferocity followed. In the end the police 
were called in, and the hall cleared. 

“This will be a nasty business for us at the 
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next election,” gloomily said the chairman of 
tile meeting to the member, as they made 
their way out from the hack of the platform, 
M That was Mr K , one of your most 
influential supporters. He had risen to 
propose a vote of thanks to you when he was 
set upon in that infamous manner, it’s not 
only him that was attacked. 1 saw scores of 
our best mcn'going out with bleeding noses 
and blackened eyes. It’ll tell some hundreds 
of votes against you at the next election,” 

Jt is ;t peculiarity of Parliamentary 
J " debate that whenever a certain 
journal is alluded to it is always 
AiUMihs. u j'imts ncws|xiper.” 

'Ally other paper mentioned is alluded to 
simply by its name. 

In private conversation 
or in correspondence, 
the very same members 
who mouth a reference 
to *' The Times news¬ 
paper ” would, as a 
matter of course, sjxvik 
qf “ Tht Times," It 
is one of those little 
things which show how 
much there is among 
mankind, even iu the 
House of Commons, 
of the character of the 
sheep. In a field yon 
shak see one of a flock 
jumping over an ima¬ 
ginary obstacle, the rest 
‘■foljkwjng, doing exactly 
IV same, though there 
is plainly nothing in 
the way* In the dim 
past some pompous 
person, ‘.stretching out 
his verbiage, talked of “ The Times news¬ 
paper.” Others followed suit. To-day the 
custom is as firmly rooted as are the founda¬ 
tions of Victoria Tower, 

A kindred fatuity of Parliamentary fi[>cech 
is to talk of an hon. member prising in his 
place,” as if it were usual for him to rise in 
somebody elsa’&i and, therefore, necessary 
for a variation in the habit to be noted* 
Funnier is the fashion amongst Ministers, 
especially Undersecretaries, to talk about 
fi laying a paper,” What they mean is 
laying, a paper on the- table of the 
House* Tradition has grown up in the 


Foreign Office and elsewhere that a Par¬ 
liamentary paper, whether Report, Despatch, 
or blue Rook, should be regarded as 
if it were an egg. The Minister accord¬ 
ingly always talks tout courts either of “ laying 
it ” or “ having laid it” or of undertaking to 
‘May it in a very few days,” the latter‘'an 
assurance of prevision tar beyond the scope 
of the average hencoop. , ^ 

A member of the Pjvss CjaMcry 

' ' ' y.if tile Hotjse of Commons, who 

to iAt, lon * l0t, k Hst M turn ” 
ami handed in his final copy, 
lives tenderly in my memory by reason of a 
pssage in his report of a speech deli vend in 
the. country by a great statesman, I dare¬ 
say it is not true ; it 
is at Jeast well in¬ 
vented. 

The particular pas¬ 
sage ran as follows; 
“The right horn gentle¬ 
man concluded by 
expressing the opinion 
that the quality of 
mercy is not unduly 
strained. It dropped, 
lie said, as the gentle 
rnin horn heaven upon 
the place beneath. In 
fart, lie did not hesitate 
to assert that it was 
twice blessed, con¬ 
ferring blessing alike 
upon the donor * ; nnd 
the recipient, (la;ud 
cheers, amid which the 
right hon. gentleman 
resumed his s-caL)” 

It was another of 
the confraternity, a 
painstaking, conscientious colleague of fin- 
own, long since joined the majority, who, 
reporting a speech, happed upon the flawless 
couplet 

( Only llur actions uf the just 

Siudl sivtul juuJ lj]oft&>iw in the dust. 

Whether he did not catch the last word, 
or, having iL on his notes, thought it would 
be kind to save tbe sj>eaker from the con¬ 
sequences of a slip of the tongue— for how 
coufd a rose blossom in the dust ?— he wrote 
the lines thus: — 

Only the niTiinis nf die just 
Smell sweet am] bloswm like a ruse. 






The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings. 

By L. T. Meade and Robert Eustace. 

VI.—THE STAR-SHAPED MARKS, 


N a certain Sunday in the 
spring of 1897, as Dufrayer 
*and 1 were waiting in the 
Park, we came across one of his 
friends, a man of the name of 
lAftus* Durham* Durham was 
a rising artist, whose portrait paintings had 
lately attracted notice. He invited us both 
to his studio on the following Sunday, where 
he was to receive a party of friends to see 
his latest work, an historical picture for the 
coming Academy, 

“The picture is an order from a lady, why 
has herself sal for the principal figure,” said 
Durham, “ I hope you 
may meet her also on 
Sunday. My impression 
is that the picture will 
do well 1 but if so, it 
will be on account of 
the remarkable beauty 
of my model. But I 
must not add more— 
you will see what I mean 
for yourselves.” 

He walked briskly 
away. 

“ Poor Durham," said 
Dufrayer, when he had 
lefUus, “ I am glad that 
he is beginning to get 
over the dreadful catas¬ 
trophe which threatened 
to ruin . him body and 
soul a year back.” 

“What do you 
rflean ? ” I asked. 

I allude to the tragic 
death of his young wire," 
said Dufrayer. “They 
were *nly married two 
years,, She was Hhrowif 
from her horse *m the 
hunting-field, broke her 
back, and died a *few 
hours afterwards. 'Inhere 
was a child, a boy of 
about four months old 
at the time of the 
mother's death, Dur¬ 
ham was so frightfully 
prostrated from the 
shock, that some of his 
friends feared for his 
reason; but I now see 

J Yol.icr.-A2 


that he is regaining his usual calibre. I 
trust his new picture will he a success; hut, 
notwithstanding his remarkable talent, I own 
I have my doubts. It takes a man in ten 
thousand to do a good historical picture.” 

On th c fol 1 o w ing Su uday, a bout four 
o’clock, Dufrayer and l found ourselves at 
Durham’s house. In Lanchrater Dardens. A 
number of well-known artists and their wives 
had already assembled in his studio. We 
found the visitors all gazing at a life-sized 
picture in a heavy frame which stood on an 
easel facing the window. 

Dufrayer and I took our places in the 
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background, and looked at the group repre- 
seized on the canvas in silence. Any doubt 
of Durham** ultimate success must have 
immediately vanished from Dufrayer's mind* 
The picture was a magnificent work of art, 
and the subject was worthy of an artist’s best 
efforts. It was taken from “ The I *ady of the 
I,ake,”'and represented Ellen Doughs in the 
guard-room of Stirling Castle, surrounded by 
the rough soldiers oF James the Fifth of Scot¬ 
land. It was named H Soldiers, Attend !”— 
Ellen's first word** as she flung off her plaid, 
and revealed herself in all her dark proud 
beauty to the wonder of the soldiers* The 
.pose and attitude were superb, and did credit 
both to Durham and the rare beauty of his 
model* 

I was just turning round to congratulate 
him warmly on his splendid production, when 
I saw standing beside him Ellen Douglas 
herself, not in the rough garb of a Heoteh 
lassie, hut in the simple and yet picturesque 
dress of a well-bred English girl Her largo 
black velvet hat, with its plume of ostrich 
f&Uhcrs, Wuirasted well with a face of dark 
and striking homily, but I noticed even in 
that first glance a peculiar expression linger¬ 
ing round the curves of her beautiful lips, 
and filling the big brown eyes* A.setaet care, 
an anxiety artfully concealed, and yet all too 
apparent to a real judge of character, spoke 
to me from her face. All the same, that very 
look of reserve and sorrow but strengthened 
her beauty, and gave that final touch of 
genius to the lovely figure on the canvas* 

^list* then Durham touched me on the 
shoulder. 

14 What do you think of it?” he asked, 
pointing to the picture, 

“ I congratulate you most heartily,” I 
resided. 

"I owe any success which l may have 
achieved to this lady,” he continued. il She 
has done me the honour to sit as Ellen 
Douglas* Mr* Head, may I introduee 
Lady FaulkneF?” 

I bowed an acknowledgment, to which 
I-a dy Fa ul k n er gravel y res [ >ow led. She 
stepped'a liLtle* aside, and seemed to invite 
me to follow her* 

"X am also glad you like the picture, 1 * 
she said, eagerly* w For years I have longed 
to hove that special subject painted* I 
asked Mr. Durham to do it for me on condi¬ 
tion that 1 should be the model for Ellen 
Douglas* The picture is meant as a present 
for my husband*” i 1 

“ Has he seen it yet? ” I asked. 

“No, he is in India.; it is to greet him as 


a surprise on his return. It has always been 
one of his longings to have a really great 
picture painted on that magnificent subject, 
and it was also’one of his fancies that I 
should take the part of Ellen Douglas. 
Thanks to Mr* Durham’s genius, I have 
*succecdcd, and am much pleased*” 

A new arrival came up to speak to her, I 
turned aside, but her face continued to 
attract me, and X glanced aUher porn timcTo 
time. Suddenly, i noticed that she held up 
her hand as if to arrest attention, and then 
flew to the door of the studio. Outside was 
distinctly audible the patter of small feet, 
and also the sound of a woman's voice raised 
in expostulation. This was followed by the 
satisfied half coo, half cry, of a young child, 
and the next instant Lady '"Faulkner re¬ 
appeared, carrying Durham's baby hoy in her 
arms* 

He was a splendid little fellow, and hand¬ 
some enough in himself to evoke unlimited 
admiration. A mass of thick, golden curls 
shadowed his brow ; his eyes were large, and 
of a deep and heavenly blue. He had the 
round ’limbs and perfect proportions of a 
happy, healthy 1>aby. ‘['he child had clasped 
his arms round Lady Faulkner's neck. Seeing 
a great many visitors in the room, he started 
in some slight trepidation, but, turning again 
to Duly Faulkner, smiled in her face. 

“ Ah! there yon are, Robin,” said Durham, 
glancing at the child with a lighting-up of his 
own somewhat sombre face* 11 but, Lady 
Faulkner, please don’t let the little chap 
worry you - you are too good to him. The 
fact is, you spoil him dreadfully.” 

‘‘That is a libel, for no one could spoil 
you, could they, ( Robin?” said Lady Faulkner, 
kissing the boy on his brow* She seated 
herself on <he window-sill* 1 went up 
and took a place beside her. She was' so 
altogether al>sorbed by the lx>y that she did 
not at first see me* She bent over him and 
allowed him to^ clasp and unclasp a heavy 
goltl chain of antique 1 pattern which she wore 
round her neck. From (ime to Lime she 
kissed him. Suddenly glancing up, her eyes 
met mine. 

“Is he not a sclent! id + little fellow ? ” she 
said:- “ I don't know how I could have lived 
through the last few months but for this little 
one* 1 have been kept in London on 
necessary business, and consequently away 
from my own child f but little *Rpbin has 
comforted me. We are great friends,, are we 
not, Robin?” 

“The child certainly seems to take to 
you/' I said. 
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“Take to me?” she cried “Ho adores 
me ; don’t you, baby? *' 

The boy looked up as she addressed him, 
opened his lips, as if to utter some baby 
word, then, with a coy, sweet smile, hid his 
faje against her breast, 

“ You have a. child of your own ? ” I said, 

“ Y^js, Mr. Head, a boy. Now", I am going 
to colifide in you* My boy is the image of 
this little tie is the same age as Robin, 
and Robin,"and he are so alike in every 
feature that the resemblance is both un¬ 
common and extraordinary* lint, stay, you 
shall see for yourself,” 

She produced a locket, touched a spring, 
and showed me a 
painted photo¬ 
graph of a y<Jung 
child. It might 
have been taken 
from little Robin 
Durham. Tlu: 
likeness was ccr 
tainly beyond 
dispute. 

Dufrayer came 
near, and I pointed 
it out to him, 

“ Is it not re¬ 
markable? ]5 1 said. 

“ This locket con¬ 
tains a picture of 
Lady Faulkner’s 
owy little boy. 

You would not 
know it from little 
Robin Durham, 
would you?” 

I> u f f a y c r 
glanced from the 
picture to the 
chiJd, then to the 
face of Lady 
Faulkner, To my 
surprise she 
coloured iindtgr 
his gaze, which 
was so fixed antf 
staring as to seem 
almost rude. 

Remarking that 
the picture might 
assuredly be taken from Durham’s boy, he 
gravely handed back the locket to Lady 
Faulkner, and immediately afterwards, with¬ 
out waiting for me, tool! his leave. 

Lady Faulkner looked after his retreating 
form, and T noticed that a hew expression 
came into her eyes—a defiant, hard, even 


t desperate, look. It came and tpiickly wept. 
She clasped her amis more tightly round the 
boy, kissing him again. I took my ofrn 
leave soon afterwards, but during the days 
which immediately followed, I often thought 
with some perplexity oF Lady Faulkner, and 
also of Durham’s hoy. 

I had received a eard for the private view 
of the Academy, and remembering Durham's 
picture, determined to go there on the after¬ 
noon of the gn^it day. 1 strolled through 
the rooms, which were crowded, so much so 
indeed that it was almost impossible to get a 
good view of the pictures; but by-and-by I 
caught a sight of Durham’s masterpiece. It 
occupied a place 
of honour on the 
line, lieyond 
doubt, therefore, 
his success was 
assured- * I had 
taken a fancy to 
him, iind was glad 
of tins, and now 
pushed, *ny way 
into the midst of a 
knot of admirers, 
who, arrested by 
the striking f scene 
which the picture 
portrayed, and the 
rare grace and 
beauty of the ten- 
tral figure, were 
making audijale 
and battering- re¬ 
marks. Presently, 
just *!>ehind me, 
two voices, which 
1 could not fail to < 
recognise* fel^ on 
my ears. I started, 
and then remained 
motionless. The 
voices belonged to 
Lady Faulkner 
and U> Mine. Ro- 
luchy* They were 
together, and were 
talking eagerly. 
They could not 
have seen me, for 
I heard Lady Faulkner's * voice, high and 
eager. The following words fell on my 
ears 

“ I shall do it to-morrow or next day. My 
husband returns sooner than I thought, and 
there is no time to lose. You have arranged 
about the nurse, have you not?” 
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^ Yes; you can confidently leave the matter 
in jny hands,” was Mada trie’s reply. 

“And 1 am safe ? There is not the slightest 
danger of-” 

They were pushed on by the increasing 
crowd, and I could not catch the end of the 
last sentence, hut I had heard enough. The 
pictures no lopger attracted me. 1 made my 
way hurriedly from the room. As t descended 
the stairs my heart heat fast. What had liKiy 
Faulkner to do wij.li Mine. Kuluchy ? Were 
the words which, unwittingly had fallen on 
my ears full of sinister meaning? Madame 
seldom attached herself to anyone without a 
‘Strong reason. Beyond doubt, the beautiful 
young Scotch woman was an acquaintance of 
more than ordinary standing. She was in 
trouble, and Madame was helping her. Once 
more 1 was certain that in a new and startling 
manner Madame was about to make a fresh 
move in her extraordinary game, 1 

I went straight off to Dufrayeris office, 
found him in, and told him what had 
occurred. 

“ Beyond doubt, Lady Faulkner's manner 
was that of a woman in trouble, 1 ' l continued. 
“From'her tone she knows Madame well. 
There was that in her voice which might 
dare anything, however desperate. What do 
you think of it, E>ufrayer? Is Durham, by 
any possible chance, in danger?” 

“That is more than 1 can tell you,” re¬ 
plied Du fray er* “ Mme. Koluchy’s machina¬ 
tions are beyond my powers to cope with. 
But as you ask me, I should say that it is 
qivTe possible that there is some new witchery 
brewing in ^her cauldron. liy the way, 
Head, I saw that you were attracted by Lady 
Faulkner when you met her at Durham's 
studio.”. 

* fc Were not you?” I asked. 

“ To a certain extent, yes, but I was also 
repelled. T did not like her expression as 
she sat with the child in her arms.” 

“ What do you mean ? '* 

“I can scarcely explain myself, but my 
belief is, that she has been*subjected by 
Madame to a^pieer temptation. What, of 
course, it is impossible to guess. When you 
noticed the likeness between Durham's child 
and hd own, I saw a look in her eyes which 
told me that she was capable of almost any 
crime to achieve her object,” 

“I hope you are mistaken,” I answered, 
rising as I spoke. “At least, Durham has 
made a great success with that picture, and 
he largely owes it to Lady faulknch 1 must 
call round to see him, in order to con¬ 
gratulate him.” 


I did so a few days later. I found the 
artist busy in his studio working at a portrait 
of a City magnate. 

“Here you are, Head I am delighted to 
welcome you,” he said, when I arrived. 
11 Pray, take that chair. You will forgive me 
if 1 go on working? My big^picture having 
sold so weir, I am overpowered .with orders, 
it has taken on ; yon have seen the reviews, 
liave you not?” 4 *.i */' <r 

“ 1 have, fmd I also witnessed *the crowds 
who collected round it on the opening 
day,” E replied. * It is a magnificent work 
of art, Durham. You will be one of our 
foremost historical painters from this day 
out'” 

He smiled, and, brush in hand, continued 
to paint in rapidly the background of his 
picture. 

“fly the way,” I said, abruptly, “I am 
much in ten stud in that beautiful Scotch 
model who sat for your Ellen Douglas. I 
have seldom seen a more lovely face.” 

Durham glanced tip at me, and then 
resumed his work. 

“Itisa curious story altogether," he sard. 
“I^dy Faulkner came to see me in the 
November of last year. She said that she 
had met my little boy in Regent's Dark, was 
struck by the likeness between her child and 
mine ; on account of this asked the name of 
the child, discovered that I was his father 
(it seems that my fame as a portrait painter 
had already reached her ears), and she .ven¬ 
tured to visit uic to know if I would care to 
undertake an historical picture. 1 had done 
nothing so ambitious before, and I hesitated. 
She pressed the matter, volunteered to sit for 
the central figure, and offered me ^'2,000 
for the picture when completed. 

“ I am no*too well off, and could not afford 
to refuse such a sum. 1 begged of he! to 
employ other and better-known men, but 
she would not hear of it—she wanted my 
work, and mine alone. She was convinced 
thifl the picture wunld be. a great success* 
In the end her enthusi^m prevailed. J 
consented to paint the picture, and set to 
work at once. For such a large canvas the 
time was short, and Duly Faulkner came to 
sit to me three br four times a week. She 
made one proviso—the child was to be 
allowed to come r freely in and out of the 
room. She attracted little Robin* from the 
first, and was more than good tobim. The 
boy became fond if her, and ‘she. never 
looked better, nor more at her ease, than 
.when she helJl him in her arms. She has 
certainly done me a good service, and for her 
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sake alone 1 cannot be too pleased that the 
picture is appreciated.” 

41 Is Lady Faulkner still in town ? ” I 
asked. 

“ No, she left for Scotland only this 
morning. Her husband’s place, Dram Castle, 
in Inverness, i> n splendid old historical estate 
dating from the Middle Ages.” * 

“ How |s your boy ? ” 1 asked. 14 You 


'* 1 IHHV Is VOL'It in NV V ' I ASK nil. 11 

keep him in town, I see; but you have good 
air in this part of Lund on.” 

“ Yes, capital; h£ spend* most of his # time 
in Regent’s Park, The little chap is <piite 
well, thank you. By the way, he ouglit to 
be in now* He generally joins me at tea* 
Would it worry you ir he came in as usual, 
Head ? " > 

“ Not at all; on the contrary, I should 
like to set: him,’ 1 I said. • 

Durham rang the bell* A servant entered! 
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“You ran pet tea, ('ollirr/' slid his master. 

44 By the way, is baby homo yet ? ” 

4 *No, sir," was the refily. 4t I carthot 
understand it/ 1 added the man; 44 jane is 
generally back long before now/’ • 

Durham made no answer, lie returned 
to his interrupted work. The servant with¬ 
drew. Tea was brought in, but there was no 
sign of the child. 1 hirhum Imiuled me a 
cup, then stood ab¬ 
stracted for a moment, 
lot ik i Jig h tra igh t I iefo re 
him. Suddenly he went 
to the bell and rang it. 

41 Tell nurse to bring 
Master Robin in,” he 
said* 

“ But nurse and baby 
have not returned home 
yJl, sir.” 

I hirhiim glanced at 
tile clock* 

14 It is just six," he 
exclaimed. 41 Van any¬ 
thing be w’royif? I hod 
belter go out and look 
for them.” 

<[ Let me go with 
you/’ 1 said* 44 If you 
are going into Regent’s 
Bark* it is on rny way 
home.” 

<l Nurse gcnci^illy 
takes tile child to the 
Broad Walk,” said Dur- 
ham ; Li we will g® in 
that direction*” * 

We entered the park* 
No sign of nurse or 
rhitd could we see,* 
though \ye mafle seyeral 
inquiries of the park- 
knepers, who could tell 
us nothing. 

44 1 have no right to 
worry you with all this,” 
said Durham, suddenly. 

I glanced at him* 
lie had expressed no alarnviu words, but I 
saw now that he was troubled ami anxious, 
and his face wore n stern express^pn. A 
nameless .suspicion suddenly visited my heart. 
Try as I would, I could nof shake it off* 

41 We bad better go back,” I said; l£ in all 
probability you will lind the little fellow safe 
at home*” 

1 used cheerful words w-liieh I did not feel. 

1 hirham looked at mu again. 

“The child is not to me as an ordinary 
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chjjd," he said, dropping his voice. “ You 
know the tragedy through which I have 
livSd?” 

“Dufrayer has told me,” I replied 

“My whole life is wrapped up in the little 
fellow/' he continued. “Well, 1 hope we 
shall find him all right on our return. Are 
you realty coming liaek with me?” 

“Certainly/if you will have me. 1 shall 
not Test easy myself until 1 know that the 
boy is safe.” 

We turned in the direction of Durham's 
house. We ran tip the steps. 

“Have you seen them, sir?" askeil the 
butler, as he opened the door. 

“No. Are they not back yet?" asked 
Durham, * 

“No, sir; we have heard nor seen no tiling 
of either of them.” 

u 'Ihis is quite unprecedented/’ said the 
artist. /'Jane knows well that I never*allow 
the boy to be out after live o'clock. It is 
nearly seven now. You are quite certain/' he 
added, turning to the man, “that no message 
has coma account for the child's delay ?" 

41 No, sir, nothing," 

“ What do you think of it, Head?" He 
looked at me inquiringly. 

' “ It is impossible to tell you,” I replied ; 
“a thousand things may keep the nurse oijr. 
Let us wait for another hour. If the child has 
not returned by then, we ought certainly to 
takd some action," 

I avoided looking at Durham as I spoke, 
for^Mme. Koluchy’s words to Dady Faulkner 
returned unpleasantly to my memory. 

hl I shall do it to-morrow or next day - -you 
have arranged about the nurse? " 

We went into the studio, and Durham 
f offered me a cigarette. As he did so I 
suddenly heard a commotion in a distant 
part of the house ; Lhere was the sound of 
hurrying feet and the noise of more than 
one voice raised in agitation and alarm. 
Durham's face turned ghastly. 

“There has been an accident/* he said. “ I 
felt that there was something *wrong. God 
help me! ” 

He rflshed Hi‘the door. T followed him. 
Just as he reached it, it was flung open, and 
the nu*se, a comely - locking woman, of 
between thirty and forty years of age, ran 
in and flung herself at Durham’s feet. 

“ You'll never forgive me/ sir,” she gasped, 
“I fed fit to kill myself." 

“Get up, Jane, at once, and tell me what 
has happened, SpcaK T Is anything wrong 
with the child ? ” 

h “ Oh, sir, he is gone -he is tost! I don't 


know where he is. Oh, I know you'll never 
forgive me, T could scarcely bring myself 
to come home to tell you.” ■ 

“That was folly. Speak now. Tell the 
whole story af once." 

Durham's manner had changed. N<jjv 
that the blow had really fallen, he was him¬ 
self once again—a man of keen ^ction, 
resolute, resolved, r * 

The woman stared at ^ hiirv then she 
staggered toiler feet, a'good deal.of her own 
self-control restored by his manner. 

1: It was this waft sir,” she began. “ Baby 
and I went out as usual early this afternoon. 
You know how fond baby has always been 
of l^ady Faulkner?” 

“ I^idy Faulkner Jias nothing to do with 
this matter," interrupted Durham. “ Proceed 
with your story." 

“Her l.ulyship is m Scotland; at least, it 
is supposed so, sir/' continued the woman. 
“She came here Lite ’ast night, and bade us 
nil guoiUiye. I wa:, undressing baby when 
she entered the nursery. She took him in 
her arms and kissed hni many times. Baby 
loves hfjr very much. He always called her 
‘ Bitty lady. 1 He began to cry when she left 
the room/ 1 t 

“ Go on ! go on ! " said Durham. 

“ Well, sir, baby and l went into the park. 
You know' how active the child is, as merry 
as a lark, and always anxious to be down on 
his legs. It was a beautiful day, and 1 sat on 
one of the seats and baby ran about, ^He 
was very fond of playing hide - and - seek 
round the shrubs, and I used to humour him. 
He asked for his usual game. Suddenly 
I heard him cry out 1 Bitty lady! Bitty 
lady,’ and mu as fast as ever he could round 
to the other sidti of a big clump of rhododen¬ 
drons, He \yas within a few feet of me, aty] 

I was just about to follow' him -for half 
the game, sir, was for me to peep round 
the opposite side of the trees and try to catch * 
him -when a gentleman whose acquaintance 
1 Iwid made during the last two days came up 
and began to speak to me. He was ■a Mr. 

I van hoe, and a very gentletnanly person, sir. 
We talked for a minute or two, and HI own 
I forgot baby. The moment J remembered 
him / ran round *the rhododendrons to look 
for lum, but from that hour to now, sir, I 
have seen nothing of the child, I don't 
know where he is—I don't know what has 
happened to him. Someone must have stolen 
him, but who, the Lofdonly knows/ £le must 
have fancied that he saw a likeness to Lady 
Faulkner in sdmebody else in the park, for 
he did cry out 1 Pitly lady/ just as if his 
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whole heart was going out to someone, and 
away he trotted a.s fast as his feet could carry 
him. That is the whole story, sir. I J d 
have come back sooner, hut I have been 
searching the place, like otic distracted." 
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"He was a dark, handsome man," she 
said; then, slowly, “ bur with something 
peculiar about him, and lit spoke like a 
foreigner," 

I glanced at Durham. His eyes met mine 
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“You did very wrong nqt to return at 
*once. Did you hyany chance happen to see 
tilt person the child ran to ? ” * 

“T saw no one, sir; only the cry of the 
child still rings in my ears and the delight in 
his voice. ‘Htty lady,’ lie said, and off he 
went like a Hash." 

“You should have follbwed him.” * 

“ I know it, sir,imd l J m fit to kill myself; 
but the gentleman was that nice and civil, 

- and HI own 1 forgot everything else in the 
pleasure of having a.chat with him." 

“ The man who spoke td you called him¬ 
self Ivanhoe ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“I should like you to give me some 
particulars with regard ty this man's appear¬ 
ance/ 1 I said, interrupting .the conversation 
for the first time, , 

The woman stared at me. I doubt if she^ 
had ever seen me before. 


in the most hopeless perplexity. I looked 
away. A thousand wild fears were*rushing 
through my brain. * # 

“There is no good in wasting time over 
unimportant matters," said the jionr father, 
impatiently, “The thing to do is to find baby 
at once. Control yourself, please, Jane; 
you do not make matters any better by 
giving way to undue emotion. Did you 
mention the child’s loss to tht^police ?" 
“Yes, sir, two hours back." 

“Durham," I said, suddenly, “you and I 
had better go at btiee to Dufrayer, He will 
advise us exactly what is.to be done." 

Durham glanced at me/ then without a 
word went into the hall and put on his hat 
We both left the house. 

“What do you think of it, Head?” he 
said, presently, as we were bowling away in 
a hansom to Dufrayer's fiat 

“I cannot help telling you that I fear 
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tl^cre is grave danger ahead,” I replied ; “hut 
do not ask me any more until we have con¬ 
sulted Du fray or,” 

Tile- lawyer was in, and the whole story of 
the child's disappearance was told to him. 
Ho listened gravely. When 1 )urham had 
finished speaking, Dufrayer said, slowly: 

“There is little doubt what has happened.” 

“What do you mean?’’ cried Durham. 
“Is it possible that you haw- got a solution 
already ? M 

“ 1 have, rny poor fellow, and a grave one. 
[ fear that you are one of the many victims 
of the greatest criminal in London. I allude 
to Mine. Knluchy.” 

“Mine. Koluchy !" said Durham, glancing 
from one of us to the, other. “What ('an 
you mean ? Are you dreaming? Mine. 
Koluchy ! What can she have to do with 
my little boy? Is it possible that you allude 
to the great lady doctor ? ” & 

“'The same,” cried Dufrayer. “The fact 
is, Durham, Head and l have been watching 
this woman for months past. We have 
learned ‘s£me grave tilings about lur. I will 
not lake up your time now relating them, but 
you mnst take our word for it that she is not 
to be trusted that to know her is to he in 
danger -Ui be her friend is to be in touch 
with some monstrous and terrible crime. J l or 
some reason she has made a friend of Lady 
Faulkner. Head saw them standing together 
under your picture. Head, will you tell 
Durham the exact words you overheard 1 ady 
Faulkner say ?" 
repealed them, 

Durham, who had been listening atten¬ 
tively, now snook his head. 

“We are only wasting time following a 
due of that sort,” he said. “Nothing would 
induce me to doubt Lady Faulkner. Wlial 
object could she possibly have in stealing my 
child? She lias a child of her own exactly 
like Robin, ''Head, you are on a wrong 
track " you waste time by these conjectures. 
Someone has stolen the child hoping to reap 
a large reward. We must go* to the police 
immediately, and have wires sent to every 
station Vound London.” 

“I will accompany you, Durham, if you 
like, ludScnLland Yard,” said Dufrayer 

“And I will go back to Regent's Lark to 
find out iF the- keepers have learned any¬ 
thing," I said. 

We went our separate ways. 

'['ho next few' days were spent ill fruitless 
endeavours to recover the uniSsing child 
No stone was left unturned ; the police were 
active in the search - largo rewards were 


freely offered. Durham, accompanied by a 
private detective, spent his entire time rush’ 
ing frohi place to place. His fa<;e grew 
drawn and anxious, his work was altogether 
neglected. He slept badly, and morning 
after morning awoke feeling so ill that ( his 
friends became alarmed about him* 

“ If this* fearful strain continues, much 
longer l shall fear for his life,” s:vd Dulrayer, 
one evening, to me, Tim was* v' the end of 
the first week. 

On the next morning there was a fresh 
development in l-he unaccountable mystery. 
The nurse, Jane Cleaver, who had been 
unreignedly grieving for the child ever since 
his disappearance, had gone out and had not 
relumed, Inquiries were immediately set on 
Toot with regard to what had become of her, 
but not a clue could be obtained as to her 
whereabouts. 

On the evening of that day I called to see 
Durham, and found the poor fellow abso¬ 
lutely distracted. 

“If this suspense continues much longer, 
I believe 1 shall lose my reason," he said. 
“ 1 came 4 think what has come Lo me. It 
is not only the absence of the child. I feel 
as if l were under the weight of some 
terrible illness. I cannot explain to you 
what my nights are. 1 have horrible night¬ 
mares. 1 suffer from a sensation as if I 
wi iv being scorched by lire. In the morning 
1 awake more dead than alive. During tile 
day 1 get a little beLter, but the following 
night the same thing is repeated. The image 
of the child is always before my eyes. I see 
him everywhere. 1 hear his voice crying to 
me lo come and rescue him.' 1 

He turned aside, so overcome by emotion 
that he could scarcely speak* 

“ Durban^ 1 ’ I said, suddenly, “ I have 
come here this evening Lo tell you that I 
have made up my mind. 1 ’ 

11 Tu do what ? ” he asked* 

“ I am going to Scotland tn-morrow. I 
mcaiiutn visit Lady (Fanlkrvr at liram Castle. 
It is quite possible that she knows something 
of the fate of the child, bne thing, at least, 
is certain, that a person who had a strong 
likeness lo her beguiled the little fellow round 
lluvrhododendnJi; clump.” 

Durham smiled faintly* 

“l cannot agree with you,” he said. “I 
would stake my life on the honour, of l^ady 
Faulkner,” ■* .. 

“At least you rcVust allow ifife to riiake 
inquiries,” I replied. “I shall be away for a 
t lew days* 1 liiay return with tidings* Keep 
up your heart until you see me again." 
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On the following evening I founi] myself 
in Invents-shire. 1 put up at a.small village 
_ just outside the estate of Uram. Tl;e castle 
towering oil its beetling dill's hung over the 
rushing waters of the River Hramley. T slept 
at the little imi, ami early on the following 
miming made juy way to the castle, 1-ady 
Faulkner was at home, ami showed consider- 
ahle s*iTpriseuu seeing me, 1 noticed that her 
colour Hurtled, and a look of run*tern ltion 
Visited her large, beautiful eyes. 

4i Yuu .startled me, Mr. ilcad J ft she said; 

“ is anything wrung ? ” 

41 Wrong? Yes/' I answered. “ Is it pos¬ 
sible you have not heard the news? " 

*' What news?” she impure d. She imipe 
diak ly regained her self-control, sal down on 
the nearesL ch^ir, and lucked me full in the,, 
fate. 

“ [ have news which will cause you sorrow, 


Faulkner looked at me gravely, wilh just the 
right expression n| digress eoming and gniitg 
on her fare. \\ lu n 1 had finished my nar^r- 
tive there were h ats iti her c?es. 

‘'This will almost send Mr Durham to his 
grave, 1 she cried; "hut surely surt-ly the 
child will he found?" 

u The child mini he loimdd l said. As I 
spoke 1 looked at her steadily, dmmediali lv 
rnv suspicions were strengthened. Slie ga/eil 
at me with thal wonderful calm which [ do 
not believe any man could adopt. It occurred 
to me that slit' was overdoing it. The slight 
hardi uing which I had noticed bk fore round 
her lovely lips hcemiu again pt ret plible. In 
spile of all her elloris, an expression the 
reverse of beautiful filled her eyes. 

**l)h, this is terrible ; s1h l said, suddenly, 
springing to her feel, h ‘ I run let I for Mr. 
Durham irorn my verv heart. My own bide 
Keidi is so like, Kobin. 
You would like ti> see my 
hoy, would you net, Mr, 
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l.ady Kaulkner You weie Imid of Duihams 
hoy, were you not ? ” 

Mr. Durham’s boy sifeet little Robin?” 
she cried. <l Of course, Has anything hap 
pened to him ? ” > 

41 Is it possible that you have not heard? 
The child is lost.” 1 

1 then relaLed all that had occurred. l.ady* 


Head?" 

" 1 shall lie ghuj to sir 
liinu" 1 answered. 14 You 
have spoken before of 
[lie extraordinary likeness 
helwren ihe child re n. 

11 It is marvellous," she 
eried ; " von would sea reel y 
know cue from the other.” 

She rang I he bcIL , A 
senanl a pj tea red, 

*' Tell iiursi' to bring 
bahv here,” said faijty 
Faulkner. ' 

A moment# later the 
dor ir was openerl - the 
iiinse lu isl H diil not 
appear, hut a little boy, 
dressed in while, rustled 
into ihe room. lie rail 
up (o Fady Faulkner, 
clasping his arms ivMaU- 
eallv round lu r knees, 

" Mot tier’s own little 
t cn\ 1 she sailI. She lilted 
him inLo h^r anus. I ler 
lingers were loaded with 
rings, and f noticed as she 
till child against lur heart Huh they 
weir tr( ml " Mas all this excessive 

emotion for Durham's miserable fate? 

* l Lady Faulkner,” I slid, jumping to my 
Ret, and speaking stcmlv, “1 will tell you 
tile truth. 1 have come lierejn a vain hope- 
Tile loss of the child is killing the pour father 
can you do anything for his relief?” 


held 
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“ 1 ?” she said 11 What do you menu?* 1 
*My words were unexpected, and they 
Startled her. 

“ Can you do*anything for his relief?” I 
repeated. “l^t me lexjk at that hoy. He 
is cxactljflike the child who is lost.” 

“I always told you there was an extra¬ 
ordinary likeness,” she answered* tL l*ook 
round, baby,. look at that gentleman -* tell 
him you are mother’s own, own little boy*” 
“Mummy’s boy,” lisped the baby. He 
looked full up intp my face* The blue eyes, 
the mass of golden hair, the slow, lovely 
smile—surely l had seen them before, 

1 A«]y Fa 11 Ikncr u 11 fa stenctl her lurket, 
■ opened it and gave it to me. 

“ Feature for feature,” she said. “ Feature 
for feature the same. Mr. Head, this is my 
child* Is it possible "she let the child 
dro[> from her arms mid stood up confronting 
me. H^r attitude reminded me of KUen 
Douglas, “ Is it possible that you sloped 
nie?” she cried. 

“I will be frank with you, 1 ,ndy Faulkner,” 
I answered* “ I do suspect you,” 

She suited herself with a perceptible 
effort* 

“This is too grave a matter to be merely 
angry about,” she said ; “ but do you realize 
what you arc saying ? You suspect me me 
of having stolen Robin Durham from his 
father ? ” 

“(Jod help me, I do,” I answered. 
u Your reasons ? " 

She took the child again on her knee 
He turned towards her and caught hold of 
hor heavy gold chain. As he did so f 
iememhered^that 1 had seen Durham’s boy 
playing with that chain in the studio at 
I Manchester Dardens. 

1 briefly repeated the reasons for my fears. 
1 tflld Lady Faulkner what I had overheard 
at the Academy. I said a few strong words 
with regard to ft fine, Kolurhy. 

“To be the friend or that woman is to 
condemn yon,” l said, at last. “Do you 
know what she really is ? ” 

],ady Faulkner made 110. answer. During 
the entjre narrative, she had not uttered a 
syllable. 

“When my husband returns home,” she 
said attest, faintly, “lie will protect me from 
this cruel charge.” 

“Are you prepared to swear that the boy 
sitting on your knee is your own boy?” I 
asked* 

She hesitated, then said, bol<ily s “I am*” 

“ Will you take an oath on the Bible that 
he is your child ? " 


Her face grew white. 

H Surely that is not necessary," she said 

“ But will you do it ? ” T repeated. 

vShe looked down again at the boy. I'he 
boy looked up at her. 

“ Fitly lady,” he said, all of a sudden* 

'The moment he uttered the words. 1 
noticed n ijueer change on her face. She 
got up and rang the bell. A grave-looking, 
middle-aged woman entered the rfjpm. 

“Take baby, nurse,” said !*idj Faulk 11 £r. 

The won ft n lifted the boy in her arms and 
conveyed him from the room. 

“I will swear, 1 Mr. Head," said Lady 
Faulkner. “'There is a Bible on that table- - 
1 will swear on the Bible,” 

She took the Book in her hands, repeated 
the usual words of the oath, and kissed the 
Book. * 

“ I declare that that boy is my own son, 

Imrii of my luxljy” she said, slowly and 
distinctly* 

“'Thank you,” 1 answered. T laid the 
Bible down on the table. 

“What else do you want me to do ?" she 
said. 

“ 'Then- is one test,” 1 replied, “ which, in 
my opinion, will settle the matter finally. 
'The test is this. If the boy I have just seen 
is indeed your son, he will not recognise 
Durham, for he kas never seen him. If, on 
the other hand, he is Durham’* boy, lie can- 
not fail to know his father, and to show that 
lie knows him when he is taken into his 
presence. Will you return with me to town 
to-morrow, bringing the child with you? If 
little Robin’s father appears as a stranger to 
the boy, J will believe that you have spoken 
the truth*" 

Before Lady r Faulkner could reply, n 
servant entered the room bearing a leLler 011 
a salver. She look it eagerly and tore ht 
open, glanced at the contents, and a I00E of 
relief crossed her face as her eyes met mine. 
'They were bright now and full of a curious 
defiance* 

* I \\m willing to s'ui nd the test,” she said. 
“ I will come with you to-morrow.” 

“With the boy?” 

“ Ves, I will bring dm boy." 

“ You must allow him to enter Durham’s 
prepuce w ithout'you.” 

“lie shall do so.” 

“(mod," 1 answered. “We can leave here 
by the earliest train in the morning.” 

1 left the castle a lew minuteS da ter, and 
wired to Dufrayer, 1 telling him that l^dy 
Faulkner and J would come lip to town early 
ejn the following day, bringing J,ady Faulkner’s 
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supposed'boy with us. I asked J hiftayer not 
to prepare Durham in any way. 

[Iite in the evening L received a re|)ly to 
my telegram* 

“Come by first possible train,” were its 
contents, “ Durham is seriously ill.” 

I drought it best to say nothing of the 
illness to l*ady Faulkner, apd at an early 
hour on the following day we started on our 
journey* No nurse accompanied the child, 
lie slept a good part of the day—J*udy 
Faulkner herself was almost silent* She 
scarcely addressed me* Now and then I 
saw hx eyes light upon t]ie child with a 
curious expression. Orfee, as I was Attend¬ 
ing to her comfor^ she looked me full in the 
face. 

II You doubt me,* Mr* Head,” she said* 
“It is impossible /or me, to feel friendly 
towards you until your doubts are remoVfcd*” 

Si X am more grieved than 1 can say,” I 
answered ; “ but I must, Ckxl helping me, at 
any cost see justice done.” 

She shivered. , 

At 7 p.m* we steamed into King's Cross. 
Du Tray cr was on the plat for 91, and at the 
carriage door in a second* From the grave* 


expression on his face I saw 
that there was bad news* Was 
it possible that the worst hgd 
happened to* Durham, and 
that now there would never 
be any means of * proving 
whether the child were I*ady 
Faulkner's child or not ? 

“ Ke quick,” he exclaimed, 
when he saw me. t£ Durham 
is striking fast; f am afraid we 
shall be too late as it is*” 

" What is the matter with 
him?” I asked. 

“That is what no 011c can 
make out* Dmgley (.'haston, 
the great nerve specialist, has 
been to see him this afternoon, 
('has ton is completely non¬ 
plussed, but he attributes the 
illness to the shock apd strain 
caused by the lofcs of the 
child*” 

Defrayer said these words 
eagerly, and as he imagined 
into my ear alone,* A hand 
touched me on the shoulder, 
i turned and confronted Lady 
Faulk ncr. 

“ What are you saving ? ” 
she exclaimed. “ Is it possible 
that Mr. Durham is in danger, 
in danger of bis life? ” t 

“He is dying,” said Dufrayer, brusquely? 
lady Faulkner step perl buck as though 
someone had shot her. She quivered \ill 
over. \ 

“'lake the child,” she said^fo me, in a 
faint voice. 

1 lifted the boy in my arms. A brougham 
awaited us, we got in. The child, weary* 
with the journey, lay fast asleep* • 

In another moment we were rattling along 
the Marylebone Raid towards I auehcsler 
Dardens. 

As we entered the house, Dr. Cur/ou, 
Durham's own physician, received us in the 
ball. * 

You art; too i.r.i\” In; sjid, (be poor 
fellow is unconscious. It is the beginning of 
the end* I doubt if be will live through the 
night.” ■' * 

The doctor's words were interrupted by a 
low cry. {.ookiug round, I saw that Lady 
Faulkner had flung off her cloak, had lifted 
her veil, and was staring at Dr Curzon as 
though she were about to take leave of her 
senses. 

“Say those words again,” she cried* 
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11 My dear madam, I am sorry to startle 
yflu, Durham isvery ill; quite unconscious:; 
sis king fash 71 

M I must sdfc him,” she said, eagerly; 
“which js his room?” 

"The bedroom facing you on the first 
landing, 11 was the doctor’s reply. 

She rushed upstairs, not waiting for anyone, 
Wc followed* her slowly. As we were about 
to enter the room, the child being still in 
my arms, lady Faulkner came out, aiul 
confronted me, . 

"I have seen him,” she said. "One 
glance at his face was sufficient- Mr* Head, 
I must sjjcak If j you, and alone, at once—at 
once! Take me where i can see you all 
alone.” 

I opened the door or another room on the 
same landing, and switched on the electric 

light. 

" Put the child down,” she said, 11 or take 
him away. This is too horrible; it is pst 
bearing. I never meant things to go as far 
as this*" 

“ Lady Faulkner, do you quite realize 
what you &re saying ? ” 

“ I realize everything* Oh, Mr. Head, you 
were right* Madame is the most terrible 
woman in all the world. She told me that I 
might bring the boy to London-in safety - 
that she had arranged matters so that his 
father should not recognise him so that he 
would not recognise his father* 1 was to 
bring him straight here, am! trust to her to 
put things light* I never knew she meant 
thij. I have just looked at his face, and he 
Lfuhanged ; lie is horrible to look at now. 
U : :, my (lod*! this will kill me ” 

“ You must tell me all, Daily Faulkner,” I 
said* "You have committed yourself now - 
you hawe as good as confessed the miLli- 
ThSn the chilli--this child—is indeed Dur¬ 
ham’s son ?” 

“That child is Loftus Durham’s son* Yes, 
I am the most miserable woman in the uni¬ 
verse. Do what you will with me. Oh, yes, 
I could bring myself to steal tht^ boy, but not, 
not to go to this last extreme step. This is 
murder. Mr. Hi i ad. If Mr. Durham dies, I 
am guilty of murder. Is there no chance of 
his life ? " 

"ThC only chance is for you to tell me 
everything as quickly as you can,” I 
answered. * * 

" I will/' she replied. She pulled herself 
together, and began to speak hurriedly. 

"I will tell you all hi as few words as pos¬ 
sible; but in order that you Should under 
stand why I committed the awful crime which 


I have committed, you must know something 
of my early history. My father and mother 
died frqpi shock after the. death of three 
baby brothers in succession* Kach of these 
children lived to be a year old, and then each 
succumbed tb the same dreadful malady, and 
sank into an early grave. I was brought tip 
by an uunt, f who treated me sternly, suppress¬ 
ing all affect ion for me, and doing her Utmost 
to get me married off her handr^i quickly 
as possible* Sir John* Faulkner fell in love 
with me when I was eighteen, and asked me 
to be his wife. I loved him, and eagerly con¬ 
sented. On the day when I gave my consent 
1 met our family doctor. I told him of my 
engagement and of the unlooked-for happi¬ 
ness which had suddenly dawned on my 
# patli. To my astonishment jtM Dr. Mac- 
pherson told me that I did wrong to marry* 

" ‘There is a terrible disease in your family/ 
he said ; 'you have no right to marry*’ 

"He then told me an extraordinary and 
terrible thing. He said that in my family 
on the mother’s side was a disease which 
is called pseudo - hypertrophic muscular 
paralysis. This strange disease is hereditary, 
but ohly attacks the male members of a 
house, all the females absolutely escaping. 
You have doubtless heard of it ? ” 

1 bowed. “ It is one of the most terrible 
hereditary diseases known,” I replied. 

Her eyes began to dilate, 

"Dr* Macphersnn told me about it that 
dreadful day,” she continued, " He said that 
my three brothers had died of it, that they 
had inherited it on the mother’s side—that 
my mother’s brothers had also died of it, and 
that she, although escaping herself, had com¬ 
municated it to her male children* He told 
me that if I married, any boys who were born 
to me would in all probability die of this 
disease. * 

11 1 listened to him shocked. I went back 
and told my aunt. She laughed at my fears, 
told me that the doctor was deceiving me, 
assured me that. I should do very w^ong to 
reluse such an excellent husband as Sir John, 
and warned me never to ^repeat a word of 
what 1 had heard with regard to my own 
family to him. In shoit, she forced on the 
marriage, ( , 

“1 cannot altogether blame her, for I also 
was only too anxious to escape from my 
miserable life, and but half - believed the 
doctor’s story. ' ' 

"i married to find, alas, that 1 : had*not 
e 11 tered i n to Paradi sc. M y h us ba i i d, al th oi igh 
he loved me, (told me frankly, a week after 
uur marriage, that Ids chief reason for 
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minting me was to have a healthy heir to 
his house. He said that I looked strong, 
and he believed my children would be 
healthy* He was quite morbid’ on this 
subject. Wc were married nearly three years 
before our child was born, 'My husband 
was almost beside himself with rejoicing 
when this todk place* It was not until the 
baby^gy in my arms that I suddenly remem¬ 
bered w1|g\l had almost forgotten—-old Hr* 
MStcphersoJsuwaming, 'Hie child, however, 
looked perfectly strong, and I trflsted that the 
dreadful disease would not appear in him. 

“ When the baby was four months old my 
husband was suddenly obliged to leave home 
in order to visit India. He was to be absent 
al>out a year. Until little Keith was a year 
old he remained perfectly healthy, then 
strange symptoms began. The disease com* 
monccd in the muscles of the calves of the 
legs, which became much enlarged. The 
child suffered from great weakness —lie could 
only walk by throwing his body from side to 
side at each step. 

“In terror I watched his symptoms. 1 took 
him then to see I)r. Macpherson, He told 
tnc that [ had neglected 
his warning, and that my 
punishment had begun, 
lie said there was not the 
slightest hope for the child 
—that he might live for a 
few months, but would in 
the end die. 

VI returned home, mad 
with misery. I dared not 
let my husKind know the 
truth* I knew that if I 
did he.would render my 
life a hell, for the fate 
which hail overtaken my 
first child would be the 
fate of every other boy 
born to me* My misery 
was beyond any words. 

Last winter, when baby's _ 
illness had just* beguif, I 
came up' to town, I 
brought the child with me 
—he grew worse* daily. 

When in town, I |jeard of 
the great fame of Mmc?. * 

Koluchy anil her wonder¬ 
ful cures. I went to see 
her, and told her my pitiful 
story. She shook her l^pad 
when I described the fea-. 
lures of the case, said that 
no medicine had ever yet 


been discovered for this form of muscular 
paralysis, hut said she would think over the 
case, and asked me to call upon her again. 

“The next day, when in#Regent's Parf, I 
saw Loftus Durham's little boy. I was 
startled at the likeness, and ran fofrard with 
a cry, thinking that 1 was about to embrace 
my own little Keith. The child had the 
same eyes, the same build, ^’he child tvas 
Keith to all intents and purposes, only he 
was healthy—a splendid little lad. I made 
friends with him on the spot, I went straight 
then to Mine, Koluchy, and told her that I 
had seen a child the very same as my own 
child. She then thought out the scheme 
which has end ill so disastrously. She. 
assured me it only needed courage on my 
part to carty it through* We discovered that 
the child was the only son of a widower, a 
rising artist of the name of Durham. Mr. 
Head, you know the rest. I determined to 
get Jbtpiamted with Mr. Durham, and in 
order to do so gave him a commission to 
paint the picture called 1 Soldiers, Attend !' 

“You can scarcely understand how I lived 
through the past winter. # Madflme had 
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persuaded mo to send my dying child to her. 
Adnonth ago I saw my hoy breathe his last. 
I smothered my agony ami devoted every 
energy to the kidnapping of little Robin. I 
took him away as planned, the nurse's 
attention * being completely engrossed by 
a confederate of Mine. Kolurhy's, U 
was arranged that in a week s time 
the nurse wn£ also to be kidnaped, and 
removed from the country. She is now, 1 
believe, on her way to New Zealand. Mining 
removed the nurse, the one person wo had to 
dread in the recognising of the child was the 
father himself. With great pains 1 taught 
the boy to call me * Mummy,’ and I Ijclieved 
be had learned the name and had forgotten 
his old title of * Fitly lady. 7 Hut he said 
the words yesterday in your presence, and 1 
have not the slightest doubt by so doing con¬ 
firmed your suspicions. When I had taken 
the dreadful oath that the chili] was my own, 
and so perjured my soul, & letter from fdme. 
Koluuhy arrived. She had disevered that 
you had gone to Scotland, and guessed that 
your suspicions were aroused. She said 
that you* were her most terrible enemy, 
that more than once you had circumvented 
her in the moment of victory, but she believed 
that 011 this occasion we should win, and she 
further suggested that Lhe very test which you 
demanded should be acceded to by me. She 
said that she had arranged matters in such a 
way that the father would mt recognise Ihe 
clfili), nor would the c hild know him ; that 
1 was to trust to her, and boldly go up 
to d/mdon, and bring the hoy into his 
fmjfbr’s presenc e. Hie butler, F oilier, who 
of ourse also knew the child, had, owing to 
Madame’s secret intervention, been sent on a 
fruitless errand into the country, and so gut 
out of tlju way. I now r see what Ah da me 
really meant. 'She would kill Mr. Durham 
and so insure his silence Tor ever; but, oh t 
Mr. Hoad, hul as 1 am, 1 cannot commit 
murder. Mr. Head, yon must save Mr. 
Durham's life/’ 

“ I will do what 1 1 answered. 

“There is no doubt, from yoiff confession, 
that Durham is being subjected to some slow 
poison. *What, we have to discover. 1 must 
leave you now, I-idy Faulkner.” 

I went into the next room, where Dufrayer 
and Dr. Curzou were waiting for me. It was 
darkened. At the further # cnd, in a bed 
against the wall, lay Durham, bidding the 
nurse bring the lamp, I went across, and bent 
over him. ! started back at his strange 
appearance. [ scarcely recognised'him. He 
was lying quite still, breathing so lightly that 


at first I thought he must be already dead 
'Dio skin of the face and neck had a very 
strange appearance. It was inflamed and 
much retfdened I called the poor fellow by 
name very gently. Ha made no sign of 
recognition. - 

14 What is all this curious inflammation 
due to?" 1 asked of Dr. CuDon, who was 
standing by my side. . * 

“ That is the mystery/’ he report; ^it is 
unlike anything 1 have jeen IvDl#. 1 * * 

1 took np'ny lens and examined it closely. 
It was certainly curious. Whatever the cause, 
the inflammation deemed to have started 
from ninny different centres of disturbance, 
I was at once struck by the curious shape of 
the'markings. They were star-shaped, and 
radiated as if from * various centres. As I 
still examined them, I could nbt help think¬ 
ing that I hail seen similar markings some¬ 
where else not long ago, hut when and 
connected with what I could not recall. 
This was, however, a detail of no importance. 
The terrible truth which confronted me 
absorbed every other consideration. Durham 
was dying before my eyes, and from l«ady 
Faulkner’s confession, Mine, kohiehy was 
doubtless killing him by humus unknown. It 
was, indeed, a weird situation. 

I beckoned to the doctor, and went out 
with him on in the landing, 

u I have no time to tell you all,” I said. 
“You noticed l.ady Faulkner’s agitation? 
She lias made a strange and terrible con¬ 
fession. 'Flic child who lias j\\A been brought 
back to the house is Durham’s own son. 
He was stolen by Daily Faulkner for reasons 
of her own. 'The woman who help'd her 
to kidnap the child was the quark, doctor, 
Mine. Koluchy.” r 

“Mine. koluchy? ” said Dr. Curzrm. 

“ The saint/ 1 I answered ; “the clevcreA 
and the most wicked woman in iamdon * a 
past master in every shade of crime. Heyond 
doubt, Madame is at the bottom of Durham’s 
illness. She is poisoning him- -we have got 
to f|isi.l>vcr how, 1 thought it necessary to 
tell yon as much, Dr Cnr/up. Now, will you 
come back wiih me again to the sick room ? 71 
The doctor followed iivj without a word. 
Once more I bent over Durham, and as I 
did *o the memory of where I had seen 
similar markings returned to me. I had seen 
them on photographic [flutes which hadbeen 
exposed to tlie induction action of a brush 
disc)targe of high electro-motive force from 
the positive terminal of a Flante Rheostatic 
machine. A11 yminent electrician had drawn 
ipy attention to these markings at the time. 
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hud shown me the plates, and remarked ujxm 
the stra nge e ffee ts. Con Id tli ere be a 1 ly 
relationship'of cause and effect hen^? 

“Has any kind or electrical treatment 
been tried ? ” 1 asked, turning to Hr, Cum>n. 

“ None,” he answered. “Why do you 
a*? ” 

u Because,” 1 said, “I have ^een similar 
effec^^iroducud on the skin by prolonged 
exposur 5 y\ powerful X-rays, and the 
appearance ffM*urha*n’s face suggests that 


“ Jiush !” I cried, “ slay quid a moment.” 

There was immediately a dead silence in 
tile room. 

The dying man hrcaiheiUmorc and more 
feebly. His hive beneath the dreadful star- 
like markings looked as if he were already 
dead. Was I a victim to my own fancies, or 
did I hear muffled, distant, and faint the 
sound I sum el low exacted to hear the 
sound of a low hum a long way off? All 
ungovernable excitement seized me. 



the skin might have Ire^n subjected to a 
powerful discharge from a focus tube,” 

11 There has been no,dectriuity employed, 
nor has any stranger been near the patient” 
He was about to proceed, when 1 suddenly 
raised my hand. ■ 


behind his head* 

“That room belongs to the next house, 
sir,” said the nurse. 

“Then, if that is so, we may have got the 
solution," 1 Niki. “Curzon, Dufruyor, come 
F with me at once.” 
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We hurried out of the room* 

Wc must gut into the next house without 
a moment's delay,” I said. 

4< Into the next house? You must bo 
triad*" said the doctor. 

"Iam not, I have already told you that 
there is foul play in this extraordinary case, 
and a fearful explanation of Durham's illness 
has suddenly Incurred to me. I have given 
a great deal of Lime lately to the study of the 
effect of powerful cathode and X-rays. The 
appearance of the-markings on Durham's fare 
are suspicious. Will you send a messenger 
at once to my house for my fluorescent 
screen ? " 

14 1 will fetch it/' said Dufrayer. He hurried 
oJT. t 

“The next thing to he done is to move die 
'bed on which the sick man lies to tin: 
opposite side of the room,” 1 said. 

Cursor! watched me as 1 spoke, v^uh a 
queer expression on his face. 

“ It shall be done,” he said, hr idly. We 
returned to the sick room* 

* In less* than an hour my fluorescent screen 
was in my hand. 1 held it up to the wall just 
where Durham's bed had hern. It mime 
diately became liuvwestx.nt, but we could make 
nothing out* This fact, however, converted 
my suspicions into certainties. 

“I thong l it so,” I said. “Who owns the 
next house ? ” 

•J* rushed downstairs to question die 
servants. They could only tell me that it 
had been unoccupied for some time, but that 
till* hoard “To let " had a month ago heed 
ref 1 loved. They did not believe that the new 
Ok ^pants haul yet taken possession. 

Dufrayer and I went into the street and 
L looked at the windows* The house was to all 
apf^aruilcc thg counterpart of the one in which 
Durham liVed. Dufrayer, who was now as 
much excited as I was, rushed off to the 
nearest fire - engine station, and quickly 
returned with an escape ladder. This was 
put Up to one of the upper windows, and we 
managed to get in* The next instant we were 
inside the house, and the low hum of a 
"make 1 and I freak ” fell on our ears* We 
entered a room answering to the one where 
Durham's bedroom was situated, and there 


immediately discovered the key to the 
diabolical mystery. 

Close against the wall, within a few feet of 
where the sick man's bed had been, was an 
enormous focus tube, the platinum electrode 
turned so as' to direct the rays through the 
Avail The machine was damped in a hold ft, 
and stood op a square deal table* upon which 
also stood the most enormous induetMi* coil 
I had ever seen. This was suppj^irom jhe 
main through wires conrJng fl'om dhe electric 
light supplied to the house. This induction 
coil gave a spar^ of at least twenty-four 
inches. Insulated wires from it ran across 
die room, to a hole in the further wall into 
the,next room, where the “ make and break ” 
was whirring. This had evidently been done 
hi order that Lhe noise ul the lyun should be 
as far away as possible. 

“Constant p n;v e rfti 1 1 1 i sell a rg vs t >f < \it h ode 
and X rays, such as must have been playing 
upon Durham for days and nights con¬ 
tinuously, me now firmed to be so injurious 
to life, that he would in all probability 
have been dead before llu: morning," I cried. 
“As it # is, Avc may save him." Then I turned 
and grasped Dufrayer by the arm. 

“I believe that at last we have evidence 
lo cornier Mmc. Koluchy/* I exclaimed, 
tl What with 1 ,ady Faulkner's confession, 
and- — 

“Let us go 1 /aek at once and speak to 
Lady Faulkner,'* said Dufrayer. 

Wc returned at once to Lhe next house, 
but the woman whom we sought had already 
vanished How she had gone, and when, no 
one knew. 

l he next day we learned that Mme. 
Koluchy had also left Umdon, and that it 
was not certain when she would Teturn, 
Doubtless, l^idy Faulkner, having confessed, 
in a moment of terrible agitation, had tjien 
flown to Mme. Koluchy for protection. From 
that hour lo now we have heard nothing 
i n r >re of the u n h>rL u n a Lo y o u i ig worn a n * 
Hgr Ipishaiid is- moving Heaven and earth 
to find her, but in vain.. 

Removed from the fatht influence of the 
rays, Durham has recovered, and the joy of 
having his little son restored to him has 
doubtless been his best medicine. 



; Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times of thfir Lives*. 



five, however, hi* went to 
Antwerp, to renew his art 
studies, spending eighteen 
months drawing from the 
east After that he painted 
Linder Huron Leys Mr. 
Alma - Tadema's master 
and was ’twenty * eight be¬ 
fore he painted his first 
pit lure. Mr. 1 ferny is, 
of course* well known for 
his splendid marine pic-' 
lures, and his love for the 
sea Ivgan at an early age, 
when he made several long 
voyages. At Fa I mouth 
Mr. Huiny has built him- 


ai;k ^ ftarlJfcwfctt 


AIhK I*. 

t* JHtttnart'i ■jfaj*; t>if IP. iiourhtp. 

a short time he gave up drawing and 
studied* diard for the priest I totxL At twenty- 


self a delightful home, c rammed with 1 art 
treasures., and much of his |miming is dl*nc: 
aboard Jits yacht, which he h$s often been 
know'n to call his “ sea-going studio." 
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FftWCE CHRISTIAN 
OF DENMARK. 
rS;o. 

I^jnck Chkistian is 
the eldest son of the 
Crow t> l *ri i 1 tit of I )e r> 




England and Qenmnrk in iho 
parsons of somt of the iwosr 
pn/jidar members of our Royal 
■Fami/y tend to add consider 
able interest io the two sets <*f 
/xjriraits which We have plea¬ 
sure in reproducing hereof ( The 
l* 
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MR. J. R, MASON. 

UoiiN 1874. 

R. J. R. MASON was edm -\\v d at 
the Abbey School, lleclo nlirmu 
where ho showed early promise of 
exceptional ability as a cricketer. 

, m In 1 Sgi liis balling ha the 
WinchesterCollege was one of the principal 
events of [he year’s public school crick el. 
To him U-'longs the honour or compiling llm 
record score of *47 against IClon, and for 
many a day will the Winchester buys point 
with pride to the captain of 1893 who so ably 
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gave battle for the honour and reputation of 
the college. To come direct from school to 
county cricket was sufficiently trying to make 
even the most sanguine anxious, Mr, Mason 
* fully justified the confidence placed in him. 


His best performances in 1893 were the two 
fine innings of 4g and 50 against. Notts r the 
latter made upon a wet and trcadierous wicket. 
In 1896 he did much good work, his average 
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at thu (lose of that brilliant season Wng 
377 for iiS marches, with the total of M17 
runs. Mr. Mason was a member of Mr, 
Stud dart's last Australian team, his highest 
score-being 128 (not out) v. Victoria^ The 
Kent (.loin millet; have recognised Mr. 
Mason's excellent |XTfunuances by electing 
him captain df their team. 4 


F&BflflNT JJAY, 

From* Photo, I. MmiHrntand 0& t Brighton. 





Illustrated Interviews. 

LVIIL—JAN VAN BEERS. 


IJy Marie A. Bkli.oo. 


VEN Paris, the most sceptical 
arid dlasi of cities, freely 
yields a thrill of wonder 
■and admiration at the latest 
addition to her immy marvels. 
M. Jan Van Btfers has spent 

._ (l fe jn designing and tilling with 

countless artistic t&asurcs the exquisite 
dwelling where he has at last betaken him¬ 
self and his household gods. The whole 
universe, especially the medieval and the 
Eastern world of art, has been laid mirier 
contribution, and yet the result achieved js 
singularly harmonious, i\nd already, not only 



ransacked for old stained-glass and tapestries, 
bids you wait while her master comes down 
from, his studio to welcome you to his new 
home. 

As your host, with his tall, well knit figure, 
comes forward, it is easy to divine that 
some far-off strain of Spanish or 1 talian 
blood is responsible for the delicate, clear-cut 
pro file, married so strangely to the dark 
hi u e, spei :u la ti ve ey es of a fa i rer race. 
** Well, you sec, here T am at last!' 1 he 
exclaimed, smiling. * £ [ have said good bye 
to MonimuTlre fur ever; ami instead of the 
cemetery where Heine lies, 1 have as next- 


the owner's * fellow- 
craftsmen of the 
brush, but architects; 

Sculptors, and all 
those who delight in 
beauty, have made 
only partially success¬ 
ful efforts lo pene¬ 
trate into this House 
beautiful. 

The painter who has 
chosen to make hini- 
selT del inca tor-in-chief 
of the Eternal Kemh 
nine as seen through 
fin-de-sicc/c opera- 
glasses has not in¬ 
dulged himself in any 
of the architectural 
prettincsses in which 
the modern Krench- 
man delights. There 
is nothing about the 
uutside of the severely 
pl&ftn building giving 
the slightest indica¬ 
tion of the luxury 



JAN VMf DFEHS. 
a SkttrK by hituhJf. 


door ncighl our the 
Hois de Boulogne* 
Of rouTse, 1 do not 
consider uly houie 
nearly finished ; still, 
I confess il lias nearly 
earned its tide of 
' Van HeyjV Kollyd 
Tell you something 
oF what suggested all 
that you sec around 
you ? Cerl[iinly ; but 
J warn you that ti e 
enumeration may be 
too long for your 
taste. No, I < artist 
tell you to what 
period this building 
r an claim to belong, 

1 have tried to In¬ 
corporate something 
of every period within 
its walls. * 

" Perhaps‘the roost 
fantastic corner of my 
home," he added, 
drawing aside one of 


and wealth of detail 

within, and the ^sitor who ascends the stone 
steps passes without transition from the busy, 
sunlit Passy street into a dreamland of 
mystic Eastern beauty. As he walks with 
muffled footsteps across the ante-ehamber 
into the octagon Hall beyond, he littl^ by 
little becomes aware that he moves, as it 
were; in a nuuce of beauty, cunningly con¬ 
trived by one master hand, which, whether 
it takes the form of carving, painting, or 
drapery, seems to formal perfect whole, 

A demure, quick-footed Brittany bonne^ 
whose picturesque white dip recalls the 
provincial Fiance which M. Van Beers has 


the yellow velvet cur¬ 
tains which draped the archways of the 
octagon, l * if# this little ante chamber, and 
I need hardly tell you that all my child 
friends especially delight in it? 1 * 

The reason why was instantly apparent. 
Between and round the slender croiumgs, each 
exquisitely carved, from designs taken from 
the Infante’s Pajace at Saragossa, play thirty 
tiny kittens, sculptured by the well-known 
amnia l sculptor, Con rtier. Each little 
creature is a faithful portrait of some live 
kitten, and they all stand out in startling 
relief against a white background, as if only 
awaiting the wave of a magician’s wand to 
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brought, as it 
were, 'here into 
harmony. The 
balcony is sup¬ 
ported by Gothic 
figures taken from 
Finnish, Dutch, 
and F r#n c h 
sourcy^j As for 
tk : . ft six cathe- 
dml stalls occu¬ 
pying the middle 
of the hall, they 
were exactly 
copied by one of 
my sculptor 
friends from the 
chtiPch at Dord¬ 
recht.” 

Anti then M. 
Van beers ex- 
plained to me at 
some length the 
history of what is 
certainly one of 
tile most extraor- 
dinary candela¬ 
bra in the world- 
Springing from 
the centre of the 
en rved stalls 
seems to he a 
huge flowering 
fem, a kind* of 
magnified lily-of- 
Lhe - valley, with 
hanging red and 
white blossoms. 
The design was 
adapted from the 
famous cande¬ 
labrum in Milan 
Cathedral* but 
here each flower 


bring them all to life, below tins curious 
cattery a high dado forms the background to 
some fine engravings, drawings, and photo¬ 
graphs, ^ach signed, with the addition of a few 
words of friendly greeting, by M. Van Beers's 
French, English, American, and .Belgian 
friends,•including JSouguereau, Millais, Alma- 
Tadema, Winners, Cnran d’Ache, and so on* 
The ceiling, whk.ii belongs .to the German 
Renaissance period, is studded with red 
clectrie globes* 

** I confess to having taken more pains over 
the hall than I did anywhere elsii, JJ J observed 
my host, leading the wdjtfback there* u Each 
story—there are only two to this house—is 


conceals an electric globe- f . 

11 Ydu sec, ] have - in eveffy Sense utilized 
the extraordinary power $>f electric light 
Till quite lattiv it was practically impossible 
to produce certain effect^of light and shade 
without running great risks of fire. Thanks 
to D.lison and Ins' disciples, the lighting of 
the world has been completely altered, and 
every day new mechanical improvements are 
taking place,” 

u 1 have heard ^a very extraordinary 
description of your dining-room ! ' 

* f Well t here, again the electric light has 
enabled me to produce certain effects which 
are, I think, quite ori^pal. To begin with,” 
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tree holding in her left hand the fatTd 
fruit, while she leans against the branch 
round which is twined the Viekvd ser|*mt, 
who is whispering evil counsels. in her 
ear. In more or less relation to this, shall 
we say allegorical group, is a terrestrial 
globe upheld on the heaving shoulders 
of Atlas. Vou wi 11 pre>1 iaIrty recognise 
that the first conception of this was taken 
from a tier man sculpture of the seventeenth 
century, now in the South Kensington 
Museum/’ 

't he scheme of colour in the dining-room 
is violet and silver, every shade from deepest 
purple to palest mauve being represented/ 
even the widows, filled in with deep violet 
glass, are studded with round discs simulating 
amethysts. The dining-table was made after 
the artist's own carefully thought out design, 
of the finest plate glass and eoppu* Kioin 
the interior come shafts of light, and the 
table-cloth used at nighl is transparent, 
Ah Van beers prodm'od a considerable sen¬ 
sation some years ago in 1 .ondou^ Ijy giving 
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globe, and clouds together form a Jacob’s 
ladder for a flock of angels and Cupids. 
The blue, mauve, and while wings of the 
angels cany nut the general scheme of colour 
in this fantastic chamber* 

Close to the dining-room is the smoking' 
room, crimson in its general toue, draped with 
satin curtains, held up at the four corners by 
rabbits with golden heads, garlanded ^.ith red 
roses. The room is lighted br id luminous 
comet, fixed in the ceiling, which is m itself 
one of the marvels of the house, for it exactly 
reproduces the ulterior of the splendid 
Renaissance lomb containing the heart of 
Catherine de Medicis, 

Now, I think it is time we name upstairs,” 
observed M, Van livers. You sec, I have 
hidden away my staircase in lb corner. Still, 
were all iln curtains of the hall drawn back 
you would i e it tpiiU: clearly, even from the 
ante chain nor. One of my friends declares 
th;it tnv reuse is like one of those elabor¬ 
ately can-d Chinese pu^.ks, in which all 
llit' pa its lit one into another, Yo my 


I Hi-. lil.M VC-H<i, I',1 1,A il I'l 

* fit pUi r[ fj.V i’*l I bff. 

p inner on a table of the same 
kind, but ITb has now much im¬ 
proved the lighting apparatus. 

When every one of the twelve 
guests is served wiih the first course, 
the centiv of the table sinks down 
out of sight, the void being filled 
in the twinkling of an eye with 
two flaps mad*' of the finest ivory, 
embossed wiih metals and gems; 
and then, at an ekelric signal from 
the host, bih'K slide the Ivory leaves, 
and the table is once more seen to 
be complete, the centre laden with 
whatever may be the next course. 

Over the centre of the table is a 
silver bell studded with mauve and 
whik- discs, each containing an 
eltame lamp. The bell k sus- 
landed from a terrestrial globe, 
which is itself hung from a ;gnld 
sun, fastened to the ceiling amid 
clouds carved in high relief Bell, 
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thinking, there is no reason why the stair 
case, even "if hidden awny, should not he as 
beautiful as the resL of a house. I [ere, you 
see, aYe statues of Astfotiumy anil of 
Grammar, replugs of those in the C'luny 
Museum. This frie/e is very original, and is 
copied from" a little-known Ketinissanee 
desist of. dancing angels. Von see, our 
broad-ii. le-ed forefathers believed that every 


that is, in comparison with the rest of *the 
house: the large window filling up otic fide 
of the oeiagnn is i upied Mro\w one in die* 
relei tot \ of an old Uivimi enliven;. The 
walls of the studio ilscll are dia] m f'V it h green 
velvet, and the door hading through tn the 
painters little study is e\(|ubhelv carved. 
Fine shields, on which an + -m bussed the 
labours of Hercules, the Judgment of Parb, 
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style of amusement would he permitted in 
Heaven ! For a long time it was rather a 
puzzle to me bow I should light my staircase. 
At last T solved the problem by placing a 
number of conventional blossoms, uadi of 
which held an electric’globe, and these two 
Greek vases copied from some which took 
my fancy at South Kensington.” t 

The studio is a lofty, plain room -plain, 
VuL xif.-85- 


ami ether mythological subjects, tlw* cuirass 
of llit: Uuko of 'Alba, and the casque of 
Francis ], t are .the only decoration. 

f rom the top of the low, broad staircase 
stretches out what is certain])' the most 
important apartment in the bouse, namely, the 
picture gallery/ Here are collected a number 
of those cMiuisite miniature paintings which 
have caused your host to he known among 
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couch are coloured bas-reliefs. The 
room is lighted by a golden flower 
•attached by arabesques to the look¬ 
ing-glass which forms the veiling, 
and if more light were needed it 
could be obtained from two other 
blossoms held by. Hindu goSs 
sliding on each side of the Indian 
panoramic landscape whi^rfiils in 
one side of the nna^ient. r ljie 
w^lls are liifcd wmi ripple-green 
velvet, embroidered with metal 
(lowers arid emerald crystals. Above 
the velvet runs a narrow dado, on 
which dancing Dervishes are sculp¬ 
tured in relief. The lattice windows 
are filled in with orange stained- 
glass, and Wh the I**!-spread and 
carpel are of the same vivid tint* 
“Then I .have a Moorish room, 
which you have not yet seen. The 
floor of this room is of glass, and 
it is lighted from below. But I 
will not allow anyone to stfe any 
portion of this house which is not 
yet in perfect order* Already, not¬ 
withstanding the unceasing labours 
of my friend and architect, M. 

I ,estrille T I have found that house¬ 
building is a very absorbing ocou- 

* i'ftoto. Da i tup rici'UKE-GALLEitv. [jVttilar, JVuisi 


his ‘adopted countrymen as “I^c 
Meissnnier des Dames.” Here 
again if. Van Beers has chosen to 
be'nothing if not original. Him 
picture-gallery is only lighted by 
Uj .iJlcial light. Draped entirely 
with dark purple velvet, the carpet 
# bei ng of, the same colour, each 
pai^ting^ms its own hooded lamp, 
and the lriimi of ihe visitor is not 
distracted by anything. 

“Yes, .both here and in my 
studio/' said my host, meditatively, 
** I have had to curb my fancy* f 
wish, however, you could see#my 
state bedroom, when: the workmen 
are putting ii* finishing touches. 
3t is the reproduction of a room in 
the Palace of Aug-Kor-Wat, and l 
really think it would gladden the 
heart of a Babylonian. The general 
scheme of colouring is Grange, 
green, and gold. The bed, which 
is almost as large as the one at 
Ware, is composed of four gigantic 
carved leaves copied from a Hindu 
temple* Behind and above this 
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pillion, the more so that I am naturally .1 
ln/y individual* though no one can paint 
harder than I can when 1 am in the mood 
for it. 

1 ‘No, T cannot claim to ho in any sense 
a Parisian save hy adoption, 11 he continued, 
in answer to a question, “ On the contrary, 
my father was whaL 1 suppose yon would 
style the Poet laureate of lielgium, and 1 
spent my early youth in dear, qnainL old 
Antwerp. 1 wa£ destined for the Iiar,*and 1 
think my friends and relations were extremely 
surprised when L announced my intention 
ijf adopting Art as my profession. One of 
earliest recollections is of the terrible 
scrapes 1 used to get into Ibr covering my 
hooks with caricatures of my masters and 
schoolfellows. And so, in spite of the Hut 
that a poor pajnter k still considered in 
FI a utters so m e t lji u g of a va ga ho 11 d, I re¬ 
mained faithful to my intention, and when I 
was seventeen entered the Antwerp Art School 
as pupil of the famous Van Leivis. In those 
days my great ambftion was'to bean histprieal 
painter. You know we Flemish are intensely 
patriotic, and I wished to emulate on canvas 
some of my father's fine work in puelry. I 
studied very hard, and there is now in the 
Kyks Museum at Amsterdam the picture 
which won me the gold medal. It is a 
reconstitution of the funeral'of Charles the 


Hood. I introduced into the procession 
hundreds of figures, including my own. 
fjeavens ! how l worked in those days. 
This picture cost me in actual studio and 
model expenses nearly 15.000 francs, which 
was about tin; sum I received for it. Alvat 
that time 1 should have ben astonished if 
1 hud been told what much of my later 
work was to he. 1 

And yet, in the brilliant and fantastic 
painter of womankind is still to bo seen 
something of the original Van Ih’rrs, and in 
many of his later portraits- notably in thos* 
remarkable studies of some of his^well-krjown 
maseuline contemporaries it is easy to 
perceive the mJluence exercised on him and 
on his ait by the immortal purlmit-jximters 
of Holland and of Flanders. 

u Amt what first made you turn to your 
present tum^of art, and style of painting ? n 

** Chance brought me to Fniis. Can I say 
more? Ky way of iecreuiiun*rjllier than any¬ 
thing else, I painted M.a Siivne,’ a yachtsman 
helping a pretty girl into a boat. , It was, 
though I say it, a- charming picture, and on 
being exhibited in tin: lirusvls Salon attracted 
considerable attention ; indeed, far too much, 
for soon jointers and critics were after me in 
full cry, declaring that the fineness of the work 
could not have been produced by natural 
means, and that I had [minted over a photo- 
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graph. I at once took up the challenge, and 
offered to scratch out the dainty little head 
of 'my yachtswoman, or, for the matter of 
that, any other tuition of the picture. If 
any true® of photography were discovered 
I should, of course, he ruined in every sense. 
If the evidence were in my favour, my 


as they were, had their bright side. They 
made me understand who were my true 
friends. *1 have received not only kindness 
hut generous friendship from many,French 
and foreign artists, who were indignant at the 
way in which \ was treated,' 1 

"And now, dn'r tmt/fre, w^l you tell tne 



* 1 ah.” 


[■/if* IVll MW*r 


Ml WU ita 1‘ittHTC 7r]fl 

tmlucers were to pay j£i,ooo to any chanty 
selected, hy me. ( The offer was not accepted, 
but one fine morning the head of the 
principal figure was found to have been cut 
out, 'That is why,” concluded M. Van 
Beers, smiling, “I always cover my pictures 
with glass. 

14 However* perhaps I should add that I 
reconstituted my poor ^Sirime/ and that the 
picture now belongs to a wealthy South 
American lady. These experiences,*' added 
M, Van ifeers, seriously, “painful and odious 


something of your methods of work P I 
suppose you have [minted in your time every 
type of feminine loveliness. Is it true that 
each of these dainty Jitrle ladies has a 
counterpart in reft! life, or do you evolve 
your subjects out of your imagination ?” 

“ Unlike my fritaid Caran d’Ache, l am a 
great believer in the possibilities of the living 
model In fact,” he observed, with a smile, 
"I am always on .the look-ont for pretty and 
striking-looking sitters. If an artist is fortu¬ 
nate enough to have secured a really beautiful 
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woman as the foundation oF his picture, the 
accessories matter little, though I ajlmit that 
I take considerable ]>auis not only with the 
gowns,'hats, and so on nf my sitters, hut 
also with the chairs or sofas on which they 
tmy be sitting, anti the screen or landscape 
serving as the background. I always design 
the gJwi\5. of my models whether J am 
engaged on-a portrait or on a fancy subject. 

* hew pdojde reali/e how great a part 
clothes play in portrait-] vain ting." It should 
surely be the aim of every painter, especially 
when dealing with the fuiibr half of creation', 
to produce a portrait which will look as well 
ill five years as on the day it was painted. 
It is far more difficult to do this than might 
be imagined. Ton rliwe attention to tilt 1 
prevailing fashion of the day, for instance, 
will make an otherwise splendid bit of work 
look almost absurd after the lapse of a short 
number of years. No, the true portmit- 


** It ts not easy,” he answered, fotighifig, 
“ to evolve anything very artistic out <jf a 
chimney-pot hat or a shooftng-suit. As for 
dress clothes, they must surely be tjjc despair 
of every fainter. Still, like most people, I 
find a certain fascination in the conquest of 
difficulty; and I id ween ourselves, 1 am far 
prouder of my achievements in the way of 
masculine portraiture than I am of much 
of my other work. A pretty woman paints 
herself, as it were ; but. in ihe 'portrait 
of a gentleman" should be seen individuality 
and intellect- to say nothing whaicver of 
genius, should your sitter be happy enough 
to possess this gilt of the gods. It is almost 
impossible to give more than a glimpse of a 
woman’s trhe nature in her portrait, for even 
the most futile and frivolous of modern 
dames wenrs a m;tsk vvhich efled ua I)y 
conceals her inner sdf from the wpj-ld, That 
is ndl so with a man, and it is, after all, 
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painter must arrange, wi^h the help of his 
sitters dressmaker, a costume as dateless as 
it is beautiful and becoming . y 

“And what are yonr\iew.s as to the vexed 
question of masculine habiliments ? At one 
time, I fancy, you made a special study of tlit; 
Paris jpwiwettxy or dandy." 


always easier to,paint the Artificial than the 
real." 

“You are somewhat severe 011 your fair 
sitters, M. Van liters.” 

“No, indeed! I am devoted to every 
form of ft feme/ ftmirnn . But you must 
admit that there is a great charm in mystery 
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aiul in the unknown. T always feel that the 
lightest-hearted little grisette, hurrying to her 
, wefrk in the morning, is far more than a 
match for nu;.' 1 

(C Andflo you really pick up y<#.n models 
here, there, and everywhere?’’ 

“Yes, indeed ! I always have a consider¬ 
able number of fancy compositions floating 
about in my ifiind, and when J see a suitable 
mode), the scheme, as it were, takes definite 
shape. I do not by any means confine my- 
self to pretty Farisieiiiies! Some of my most 
successful studies have been done during my 
short visits to London, and I am a devoted 
admirer of tin: 

'American girl. 

Ily tin: way, I 
have painted a 
good number of 
notable ladies 
from the- other 
side, includ¬ 
ing Miss Ada 
Reban, Mrs. 

Ilrown Better, 
and a host of 
society, women. 

Americans have, 
in common with 
their Trench 
sisters, an extra* 
ordinary power 
oS -adapting 
themselves to 
the fashion of 
the moment, 
nifd giving every 
fold of their 
costume an in¬ 
dividual and 
artjstie* touch* 

They malfc de¬ 
lightful sitters, 
and thc t v are 
always pleased 
with the linal 
result. You 
cannot wonder, 
therefore, that* T hope to welcome a great 
many Nf/es AMt'rmuth's to my new home.” 

44 Un you ever paint groups, or do you 
confine yourself mainly to single portraits? ” 

"1 am fond of glinting a group in which 
only two people figure ; hut' 1 am still search 
mg for a pair of ideal lovers--a latter-day 
Romeo ami Juliet. All l ask is that they 
should both be young and benptiful, and truly 
in love tlv- one with the other. ■ fs it not strange 
that so conventional a pair should be so 


difficult to find in our modern life? As it 
is, when wishing to paint a lo,ve scene, I 
have to* firing together two people who, 
though they may be Venus and,Apollo, 
are absolutely indifferent the one to the 
other, and do what I may, 1 cannot coax 
Cupid to come to my assistance. * 

11 1 remember some years ago I hafl as a 
model an exceptionally beautiful'gjjlT ■ Very 
early in our acquaintance she c^r.iided to # me 
the fact th^t she had* a sweetheart, a fellow 
so extraordinarily handsome and distin¬ 
guished looking thjt all the leading artists in 
Laris were anxious to secure him as a model. 

Without losing 
any time, I sug¬ 
gested to her 
hpw charming it 
would lie lor us 
all if her finer 
would consent 
to pose with her 
in a pretty genre 
picture. 1 She 
was quite de¬ 
lighted, and pro 
mised to induce 
him to do me 
o this valuable 
service for love 
of her. Imagine 
my feeli ngs 
when, a day or 
two after, in trip¬ 
ped my Irtvcly 
little model, 
aeeompmied by 
a u uncouth 
h monster whose 
only claim to 

notice was his 

. * 

extreme am] re¬ 
pellent plain¬ 
ness ! You see, 
love is Mind. 
Rome* too 
often wastes his 
love on a plain 
and uninteresting young woman ; and Juliet, 
filled with the divine •charily which is so 
feminine an attribute, accepts as her counter- 
parf a, lover who has not a good feature in 
Jus face. 

“ As to the technical side of my work," he 
continued, in answer to a question,/ 4 * I must 
ilt once admit my indebtedness to 'my friend 
Jacques Hlokx, ■ a distinguished Flemish 
chemist, whore colour factory is famed aU 
•over the world. He has made a lifelong 
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study of the intricate subject of colour, and 
I am firmly convinced that lie has discovered 
much of the science which is supposed to 
have difd with the Old Masters, You sec, 
there is no doubt that Michael Angelo, 
Rubens, and Velasquez made their own 
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Rlokx, who, hi addition to preparing the most 
perfect and stable colours, has written a mist 
valuable little work dealing with the question, 
in which he warns beginner^ against certain 
colours. '* 

lt And may I ask what these art 



colours, mixing and creating various tints on 
the palette itself Nowadays, every shade 
can be T found ready mixdd, and too often the 
the most deleterious and fast-fading in¬ 
gredients are used. Consequently, many a 
priceless picture becomes comparatively 
worthless after it ha^ been painted twenty or 
thirty years, * ■ 

“ Of course, this problem has often occupied 
the m;nds of modern artists, 1 my sell gave 
a good deal of thought to it at one time of 
my life, and l early made up my mind that 
it was on the whole far better to paint without 
a medium. Still, even that precaution would 
not have saved my work had it not been fo& 


“Well, carmine extracted from cochineal 
should be avoided ; also what are generally 
called indiag yellow, Prussian blue, and 
ivory brmvn. Certain colours affect one 
another. Cobalt blue must n,vvur be allowed 
to go near iron in any shape ; vermilion— 
my favourite colour;- by tin: way — must not 
approach white' lead, Jhit i myself work 
with a very few colours, ami, as I said before, 
I always paint without a medium. During 
the last few years all my work has been 
done on mahogany panels; I think the 
effect produced,' especially for my kind 
of pa 1 n t in g, is pro fern 1 >1 e, w hen t carefull y 
seasoned wood is used, to that obtained on 
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canvas. By the way, I always varnish my 
pictures myself, and here, again, I am 
indebted to my* friend Blokx, who has, I 
believe, rediscovered the amber varnish which 
has preserved mediaeval paintings through 
centuries. 1 ' 

“You probably have very little time for 
ordinary recreations anti amusements?" 

“Well, like most people, 1 have fallen 
more or less a victim to the cycling craze. 
At one time t used to ride a great deal, and, 
following the example of those round me, I 
always spend the summer hi the country, it 
is there that 1 make studies for my back¬ 
grounds, 1 am very fond of landscape 
painting, and if I hail more time I would 
devote myself more to it. Some of my 
pleasantest holidays of late years have been 
spent in England, where I have many kind 


friends. I shall never forget a delightful 
visit which I paid to Blenheim, As you 
probably''know, the late Duke of Marlborough 
was a great connoisseur and an art critic of 
rare capacity. Some day I hojx; to visit 
America. A considerable number of ipy 
pictures find their way to tbtr States, and I 
confess to & special fondness Tor American 
sitters, One of the most sueces^fpt^oi'inuts 
1 ovist did was that of a milliumurffof Chicago 
tramway fame." 

“ One word mure: Have you ever {minted 
children? 1 * 

"Yes; one of my most charming sitters 
is the little daughter of my friend jean 
Worth; but children are mysterious little 
creatures. Who e^n tell what there is in 
die heart of a child ? I think, "on ihe whole, 
1 prefer ihe mamma as model. 1 ' 









IJTC young naval nllirer ciimc 
into this world with two eyes 
and two arms; he loft it with 
hut one of each — but the 
remaining eye was over quick 
to see, ami the remaining arm 
over strong to seize, Kven his blind eye 
became useful oil one historical occasion. 


country had not laid him by the heels. It is 
no violation of history to slate that the eiltix? 
British fleet was not engaged in subduing 
Nicaragua, and that Colonel Poison felt hjm- 
self amply provided for the necessities of the 
crisis by sailing into the harbour of Sail Jfuftn 
del Norte with one small ship. J There were 
numerous fortifications at Lhe mouth of the 



But the loss of eye or arm wafc as nothing to 
tlv continual loss of his heart*which often 
led »him far afield in the finding of it. 
Vanquished when he met the women; in¬ 
vincible when he met the men ; in truth, a 
most human hero, and so we all love Jack— 
lhe vve^in this instance, ?s the old joke'bas 
it, embracing the women. 

In the year 778$ Britain ordered Colonel 
Poison to invade Nicaragua. The task 
imposed on the gallant Colonel was not an 
onerous one, for the'Nicaraguans never eared 
to secure for themselves the military reputa¬ 
tion of Sparta. In fact, some years after 
this, a'single American, Walker, with a few 
Californian rifles under his command, con¬ 
quered the whole nation and made himself 
President of it, and perhaps would have been 
Dictator of Nicaragua to-day if his own 
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river, and in about an hour after landing the* 
Colonel was in possession of them afl. » 

The flight of time, brief as it was, could not 
be compared in celerity with the flight of the 
Nicaraguans, who betook themselves to the 
luck woods with an impetuosity seldom seen 
outside of a racecourse, Tie re was no loss 
of life so far »is the British were concerned, 
and the only casualties resulting to the 
Nicaraguans were colds caught through the 
overheating of themselves in their feverish 
destre to explore immediately the interior of 
their beloved country. “.He who bolts and 
runs away will live to bolt gnother day, 11 was 
the motto of the Nicaraguans. So far, so 
good, or so had, as the case may be. 

The victorious Colonel now got together 
a flotilla of some half a score of boats or 
more, and the flotilla was placed under the 
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command of the young naval officer, the 
htflro of this story. The expedition pro¬ 
ceeded cautiously up the River San Juan, 
which runs for eighty miles, or thereabouts, 
from Lal^e Nicaragua to the salt water- The 
voyage was a sort of marine picnic,'Luxurious 
vegetation on either side, and no opposition 
to speak of, even from the current of the 
river; for l^nke Nicaragua itself is but a 
hundred and twenty feet above the sea level, 
and a hundred and twenty feet gives little 
rapidity to a river eighty miles long. 

As the flotilla approached the entrance to 
the Sake caution increased, for it was not 
known how strong Fort San Carlos might 
* prove- This fort, perhaps the only one in 
the country strongly built, stood at once on 
the shore of the lake and hank of the stream. 
There was one chance in a thousand that the 
sj>eedy retreat of the Nicaraguans had been 
merely a.device to lure the British into the 
centre of the country, where the little ex¬ 
pedition of two hundred sailors and marines 
might be annihilated. In these circumstances 
Colonel Poison thought it well, before coining 
in sight flf the fort, to draw up his boats 
along the northern bank of the San Juan 
River, sending out scouts to bring in necessary 
in formation regarding the stronghold. 

The young naval officer all through his 
life was noted for his energetic and reckless 
courage, so it was not to be wondered al 
thaf the ago of twenty-two found him mi- 
jJatient with the delay, loth to lie inactive in 
his bout until the scouts returned ; so he 
resolved upon an action that would have 
jijftly brought a court-martial upon hrs 
i" id had a knowledge of it come to his 
superior officer. He plunged alone into the 
tropical thicket, armed only with two pistols 
•and a cyitlass, determined to force his way 
through the rank vegetation along the bank 
of the river, and reconnoitre Fort San Carlos 
for himself. If he hat] given any thought to 
the matt<fr, which it is more than likely he 
did not, he must have known that he ran 
every risk of capture and death, for the 
native of South America, theff as now, has 
rarely shown any hesitation about shooting 
prisoners of war. Our young friend, therefore, 
had slight chance for his life if cut off from 
his comrades, and, in the circumstances, even 
a civilized nation would have been perfectly 
within its right in executing .him as a spy. 
After leaving the lake the River San Juan 
bends south, and then north again. The 
scouts had taken the direct route to the fort 
across the land, but the young officer's theory 
was that,*if the Nicaraguans meant to fight, 


they would place an ambush in the dense 
jungle along the river, and from this place of 
conceahpent harass the flotilla before it got 
within gunshot of the fort. This ambuscade’ 
could easily fall' back upon the fort K directly 
attacked and defeated. This, the young man 
argued, was what he himself would Imve 
done had i he been in command of the 
Nicaraguan forces, so it naturally <jcctfrrud to 
him to discover whether the sartfe idea had 
suggested itself to tly; commandant at'San 
Carlos, * 

Expecting every moment to come upon 
this ambuscade, the boy proceeded, pistol in 
hand, with the utmost care, crouching undiu- 
the luxuriant tropical foliage, tunnelling his 
way, as one might say, along the dark alleys 
of vegetation, roofed in by the broad leaves 
overhead. Through cross-alfbys he caught 
glimpses now and then of the broad river, of 
which he was desirous to keep within touch, 
Stealthily crossing one of these riverward 
alleys the young fellow came upon his 
ambuscade, and was struck motionless with 
amazement at the form it took. Silhouetted 
against the sliming water beyond was a young 
girl. *Sh« knelt at the very verge of the low, 
crumbling cliff above the water; her left hand, 
outspread was on the ground, her right rested 
against tin- rough trunk of°a palm-tree, and 
counterbalanced the weight of her body, which 
leaned far for wan! over the brink. Her face 
was turned sideways towards him, and her 
lustrous eyes peered intently down the river 
at the British flotilla stranded along the Tver’s 
bank. So intent was her gaze, so confi¬ 
dent was she that she w T as alone, that the 
leopariMike approach of her enemy gave her 
no hint of attack. Her p^fect profile being 
towards him, t he saw her cherry - red lips 
move silently as if she were counting the" 
boats and impressing their number upon her 
memory, 

A woman in appearance, she was at this date 
but sixteen years old, and the breathless young 
man who stood like a statue regarding her 
th&ught Ik had nef’er seen a vision of such 
entrancing beauty, and, aSpT have before inti¬ 
mated, he was a judge of feminine loveli¬ 
ness. Pulling himself together, and drawing , 
a deep but silent tfteath, he went forward 
with soft tread," and the next mstnnt there 
was a grip of steel on the wrist of the young 
girl that rested oy the earth. With a cry of 
dismay she sprang to her feet and* confronted 
her assailant, nearly toppling ovi$r ; the brink 
as she did so; but he grasped her firmly, and 
drew her a step or two up the arcade. As 
,he held her left wrist there was in the air 
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<L 'L'llltKIS WAS THE FLASH OK A STILKTTO." 


the flash of a stiletto, and the naval officer’s 
distinguished career would have ended on 
that spot had he not been a little quicker 
than his fair opponent. His diseggngud 
hand gripped the descending wrist and held 
her powerless. 

“ Ruffian ! ” slje hissed, in Spanish. 

The young man had a workable knowledge 
of the language, and he thanked his stars 
now that it-was so. He smiled at her futile 
struggles to free herself, then said: — 

“When they gave me my commission, I 
had^io hope that I should meet so charming 
an enemy. Drop the knife, signoring and I 
will release your hand.” 

The giri did not comply at first, _ She 
tried to wrench berself free, pulling this way 
and that with more strength than one would 
hjve expected from one so slight. Rut find- 
ingiherself helpless in those rigid bunds, she 
slowly relaxed the fingers of her right hand, 
and let the dagger drop point downward imo 
the loose soil, where it stood and quivered. 

“ Ndw let me go,” she,said, panting. 
promised.” * 

The young mart relinquished his hold, and 
the girl, with the quick movement of a hum¬ 
ming-bird, dived into the foliage, and would 
have disappeared, bad he* not with equal 
celerity intercepted her, again imprisoning 
her wrist, 

11 You liar ! ” she cried 1 , her magnificent 
eyes ablaze with anger, “ Faithless minion of 
a faithless race, you promised to let me go. JI 

“ And I kept my promise,” said the young 
man, still with a smile. “I* said I would 


release your hand, and I did- 
so; but as for yourself, tliat 
is a differ cm matter. You 
see, signtvim, to speak ■ 
plainly, you are a spy, I 
have caught yod almost 
within our lines, counting 
our boats, nod, perhaps; our 
men. There i t s war between 
our countries, and l arrest 
you as a spy." 

“A brave country, yours,” 
she cried, “ to war u|>on 
women ! ” 

“ Well/' said the young 
man, with a laugh, “what are 
we to do? The men 
won't stay and fight 

IIS." 

She gave him a 
dark, indignant 
glance at this, 
which hut height¬ 
ened her swarthy beauty, 

“And what are you," she said, “but a 
spy >” . * 

* ( Not yet,” he replied. “ If you had found 
me peering at the fort, then, perhaps, I should 
he compelled to plead guilty. Rut as il is, 
3 t ou are the only spy here at present, 
.'Ugnorina, Do you know what Ihe fate of a 
spy is ? ” 

Thu girl stood there for a few moments, 
her face downcast, the living gyves 'fetill 
encircling her wrists. Ala n she looked up 
it was with a smile so radiant that the yoyng 
man gasped for breath, and his heart beat 
faster than ever it had done in warfare, * 

“ .Hut you will nut give me up ? ” she mur¬ 
mured, softly. 

“ Thun indeed would l be a faithless 
minion,” cried the young man, b ferveitfly ; 
“not, indeed, to my country, but to your 
fascinating sex, which l never adored so 
much as now.” • 

11 You mean that you would be faithless to 
yoiir country, but not to me ? ” 

lt Well," s;ad the young man, with some 
natural hesitation, “ I shouldn't care to have 
to choose between my allcgiflnee to’ one or 
the other. England can survive without 
warring upon womeni as 3'ou have s^iid j so 
I hope that if we talk ihe matter amicably 
over, we may find that my duty need not 
clash with my intrlinatiun.” 

«I am afraid that is impossible,” she 
answered, quickly, “ I hate your country.” 

“ Rut not the individual members of it, I 
hope.” • 
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** I know nothing of its individual menv 
befs, nor do I wish to r as you shall soon see, 
if ]|du will but let go my wrist.” 

1 “ Ah, signorifia,” exclaimed the young 

man, “3 T qp are using an argument now that 
will make me hold you for ever.” * 

“In that case,” said the girl, “I shall 
change my argument, and give instead a 
promise. If* you release me ! shall not 
endeavour to escape—I may even be so bold 
as to expect your escort to the fort, where, if 
I understand you aright, you were but just 
now going.” 

" t accept your promise, and shall be 
delighted if you will accept my escort. Mean¬ 
while, in the interest of imr heller aajuamt- 
anec, can I persuade you to sit down, and 
allow me to cast myself at your left ? ” 

I'lie girl, with a dear, mellow laugh, sat 
down, and the young man reclined in the 
position lie had indicated, gazing up at her 
with intense admiration in his eyes, * 

“ If tiiis he war,” he said to himself. “ long 
may I remain a soldier.” Infatuated as he 


certainly was, his natural alertness could nut 
hut notice that her glance , wandered to the 
stiletto, the perpendicular shining blade of 
which looked like the crest of a glittering, 
dangerous serpent, whose body was hidden 
in the leaves. She had seated herself as close 
to the wdapon as possible, and now, on one 


pretext or another, edged nearer and nearer 
to it. At last the young man laughed aloud, 
and, sweeping his foot round,.knocked down 
the weapon, then indolently stretching out his 
arm, he took it.' f 

“ Signorina,” he said, examining its keen 
edge, “will you give me this dagger as* a 
memento of our meeting?” 1 

“ It is unlucky,” she murmured,/ t^mnke 
presents of stilettos.” «/' 

“I think.” said th^.young irran, glantfing 
up at her with a smile on his lips, 11 it will be 
more lucky for me if I place it here in my 
belt than if I allorf iL to reach the possession 
ol another.” 

“ Do you intend to steal it, signor?” 
rt Oil, no. If you refuse to let me have it, 
I will give it back U> you when our interview 
ends; but I should be glad tt> possess it, if 
you allow me to keep it.” 

“ It is unlucky, as I have said, to 
make a present of it, but I will exchange. 
If you will give me one of your loaded 
pistols, you may have the stiletto.” 

“ A f a i r ex¬ 
change/ 1 he 
laughed, but lie 
made no motion 
to fulfil his part 
\m the barter. 
“ May I have the 
happiness of 
knowing your 
name, signorina? ” 
he asked. t 
** I am called 
Donna Kafaela 
Mora,” answered 
the girl, simply. 
^ 1 am daughter 
of the Command¬ 
ant of Fort Sen 
Carlos. I mil*- no 
Nicaraguan, hut a 
Spaniard. And, 
signor, what is 
jour name ? ” 

“ Horatio Nel¬ 
son, an humble 
captain in His 
Majesty’s naval 
, forces, to be 

heard from later, I hope, unless Donna 
Rafaela cuts short my thread of life with her 
stiletto.” ' . . 1 

“And docs a captain in Hfs .-Majesty's 
forces condescend Kfplay the part of spy ?” 
asked the girl, proudly. 

“ He is delighted to do so when it brings 
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him the acquaintance of another spy so 
charming as Donna Rafaela. My spying, 
and I imagine yours also, is hut amateurish, 
and will probably be of little value to our 
re&peetfve forces. Our real spies are now 
gathered round your fort, and will bring to 
\A all the information we need. Thus, I can 
recline at youf feet, 1 >onn:i Rafaela, with an 
easy ( 0onJicience, well aware that my failure as 
a spy will'M no way retard our expedition.” 

“ How many men dp you command, Signor 
Captain?' 1 asked the girl, with''ill-concealed 
eagerness. 

“ Oh, sometimes twedty * five, sometimes 
fifty, or a hundred or two hundred, or more, 
as the case may be,” answered the young 
man, carelessly. 

“ lint how many are there in your expedition 
now ? " * 

“Didn't you count them, Donna? To 
answer truly, I must not : to answer falsely, 
7 will not, Donna.” 

“ Why ? ” asked the girl, impetuously. 
“'There is no such secrecy about our forces; 
we do not care who knows the number in 
our garrison.” 

“ No ? Then how many arc there, I>mna ? ” 

“Three hundred and forty,” answered the 
tfirl. 

“ Men, or ^nung ladies like yourself, 
Donna? He careful how you answer, for if 
the latter, I warn you that nothing will keep 
the Ilritisli Ymt of Port San Carlos. We shall 
be with you, even if we have to go as 
pManners. In saying this, 1 feel that I am 
speaking for our entire company." 

The girl tossed her head scornfully. 
""“There are three hundred and forty men,” 
she said, “as ypu shall find to your cost, if 
you dare attack the fort.” 

“In that case,” replied kelson, “you are 
Nearly two to one, and I venture to think 
thftt we have not come up the river for 
nothing.” 

“ What braggarts you English arc ! ” 

“ 1st it bragging to welcome a stirring fight ? 
Are you well provided with cannon ? 1 

“ You will leajjn that for yourself when you 
come within sight of the fort. Have you 
any more questions to ask, Signor Sailor? ” 

“ Yes ; one. Ilfc number in the fort, 
winch you give, cofres[)oix]s with what X have 
already heard. 7 have beard also that you 
were well supplied with j;aniion, but I have 
been told that you have no cannon-balls in 
Tort San Carlos,” 

“That is not true; &c have plenty.” 

" Incredible as it may seem, I was told 
that the cannon-balls were* made of clay. 


When I said yon had none, I meant that you 
had none of iron.” f 

“That also Is quite true,” answered the 

S irl - * * - 

“ Do you mean to say that you are going 
to shoot “baked day at us? It \fll 1 belike 
heaving bricks,” and the young man threw 
back his head and laughed. 

“Oh, you may laugh, - ' eriet} the girl, “but 
I doubt if you will bo so merry when you 
come to attack the fort. The clay cun nun- 
kails were made under the superintendence 
of my father, and they arc filled with links 
of chain, spikes, and other scraps of Iron.” 

“Hy Jove!" cried young Nelson, “that's 
an original idea. I wonder how it will 
work ? ” 

“You if ill have every' opportunity of find¬ 
ing out, if you arc foolish enough to attack 
the fort.” 

“ You advise us then to retreat ? ” 

“ I most certainly do.” 

“ And why, Donna, if you hale our country, 
are you so anxious that w r e shall not be cut 
to pieces by your scrap-iron ? ” 

Tile girl shrugged her pretty sliofalders.' 

“ It doesn't matter in the least to me what 
you do,” sire said, rising to her feet “Am 
I your prisoner, Signor Nelson ? " 

“ No,” cried the young man, also springing 
nip ; “ I am yours, and have been ever siuec 
you looked at me.” 

Again the girl shrugged her shoulders. 
She seemed to be in no humour for "light 
compliments, and betrayed an eagerness to le 
gone. 

“ I have your permission, then, to depart? 
Do you intend to keep your word ? ” * 

“If you will keep yours, Dbrma.” 

“ I gave you no promise, except that I 
would not run away, and I have not done sp. 
I noxv ask your permission to depart.” * 

“ You said that 1 might accompany you to 
the fort,” 

“ Oh, if you have the courage, yes,” replied 
the girl, carelessly. 

'They walked on together through the 
dense alley# of vegetation, and finally came 
to ail opening which showed them a sandy 
plain, and across it the sifting wftite stone 
walls of the fort, facing the wide river, and 
behind it the blue background /)f Lake 
Nicaragua. 

Not a human form w*is visible either on 
the ivalls or on the plain. Fort San Carlos, 
in spite of the fact that it bristled with 
cannon, seemed like an abandoned castle. 
The two stood ’silent for a moment at the 
margin of the jungle, the ydung officer 
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running his eye rapidly over the landscape, 
alleys bringing bark his gaze to the seem- 
inglv deserted stronghold. 

* *^Your three hundred and forty men keep 
themselves well hidden/’ he said, at last. 

“ Yes,"* replied die girl, noifchalantly, 
“ they fear that if they show themselves you 
may hesitate to attack a fortress that is im¬ 
pregnable.” , 

11 Well, you may disabuse their minds of 
that error when you velum." 

14 Are yon going to keep my stiletto?” 
asked the girl, suddenly changing the subject. 

“Yes, with your permission.” 

“ Then keep your word, and give me your 
pistol in return." 

“ Did I actually promise it ? " 

“You promised, signor.” * 

“Then, in that case, the pistol is yours.” 

“ Please hand it to me.” 

Her eagerness to obtain the weapon was 


send the pistol half-way home for you," and 
with that, holding it still by the barrel, he 
flung it fflr out on the sandy-plain, where it 
fell, raising a little cloud of dust. The girl 
was about to speed to the fort, when* for the 
third time, the young man grasped her 
wrist. She looked at him with indignaht 
surprise. t 4 

“Pardon me," he said, “but in-Y- 1 ^ >' ou 
should wish to fire the weaponJ^ou must 
have some priming, bet me pour a quantity 
of this gunpowder into your I land." 

“Thank you," she said, veiling her eyes, to 
hide their hatred. * 

He raised the tiny hand to his lips, wiLhout 
opposition, and then into her satin palm, 
from his powder-horn, he poured a little heap 
of the black grains. 1 

“Good-bye, signor,” she said, hurrying 
away. She went directly to where the pistol 
had fallen, stooped and picked it up. He 
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but partially hfdden, and the young man 
laughed ns he weighed the fire-arm in his 
hand, holding it by the muzzle. 

“ It is too heavy for a slim girl like you to 
handle,” he said, ut Inst. “Jt can hardly bo 
# called a lady's toy.” 

“You ini end, then, to break your word,” 
said the girl, with quick intuition, guessing 
with unerring instinct his vulnerable point. 

“Oh, nft,” he cried, “but I am going to 


saw her pour the povvdeij from her hand on 
its broad, unshapely [Ian. .She knelt on the 
sand, studied the' clumsy* implement, resting 
her elbow on her knee. 'The young man 
stood there motionless, Karel leaded, his cap 
in his hand. There was a Hash and-a loud 
report; and the bullet cut the toli4gy behipd 
him, a little nearer ^han he expected: He 
bowed low to her, and she, rising with an 
{pigry gesture, flung the weapon from her* 
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Donna Rafacla,” he shouted, * f thank you 
for firing the pistol. Its report brings no 
one to the walls pf San Carlos. Your fortress 
is deserted, Donna. To-morrow may 1 have 
the picture of showing you how to shoot ? ” 
The girl made no answer, but- turning* ran 
jftnfnst as she could towards the fort. 

The young Tuan walked toward the fort, 
picked up .his despised weapon, \hrust it in 
his 1 'clt/ and returned to the camp. The 
sedhts were'retnming^and reported that, as 
far as they eould learn, the thft j e hundred 


crash of thunder, and Nelson s boat (and the 
one nearest to it) was wrecked, many of the 
men being killed, and himself severely 
wounded. m * 

11 [kick, back !" cried die commander. 
“ Row 01ft or range, for your lives !The 
second cannon spoke, and die whole line of 
boats was thrown into inextricable confusion. 
Cannon after cannon rang out,,and of the two 
hundred men who sailer] up the River Sail 
Juan only ten reached the ship alive. 

The Commandant of the fort lay ill in his 
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and forty Nicaraguans had, in a body, Aban¬ 
doned Fort San Carlos, 

“It is some trick,” said the Colonel 
“*tVe must approach the fortress cautiously, 
as ft the three hundred and forty were there.” 

The flotilla neared the fort in a long line. 
Kaeh boat was filled with men, and in each 
prow was levelled a small cannon -n man 
with ajighted match beside it--rftidy*totire 
the moment wordwvas given* Nelson himself 
stood up in his boat, and watched the silent 
fort. Suddenly "thifc^lyiirc was broken by a 


bed, unable to move, but his brave daughter 
fired the cannon Lhat destroyed the flotilla.^ 
Mere Nelson lost his eye, and thus ftn a cele¬ 
brated occasion was unable to see the signals. 
Thus victory ultimately rose out of disaster. 
The King of Spain decorated Donna 
Rafacia Mora, made her a colonel, and gave 
her a pension for life. So recently as 1857, 
her g rand son ^General Martino/, ivas appointed 
1 J resident of Nicaragua solely because he was 
a descendant of the girl who treated*HoraLio 
Nelson. 
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N the hegi lining of all writing 
men cm: han god ideas liy 
of rough pictures, and 
picture-writing was the first 
writing of all. Our own 
alphabet is derived, through 
many changes, from the picture-writing of 
the Egyptians. Thu process was this, Kirst, 
the early Egyptians cut or drew, in 4 woud or 
stone, pictorial representations of the e lumen- 
.tary lads which formed the subjects of the 
writing for which need was first fell, Next 
they l oh ml the need of represun id rig iifrstrtK- 
fivjts t ami adapted their drawings to that 
end. ' Joy, 15 for instance, was represented 
by a man dancing. Thus hkroghphic 
writing came into being. Hut this was'found 
slow by the priests and scribes who, when 
papyrus was invented, began writing long 
treatises and records- So the forms were 


simplifies, i and whul had been a fully drawn 
figure became a line of a similar contour, 
a ml so arose the hkmffc script form of 
Egyptian writing. Here the Phoenicians 
took up the running, and made a great 
revolution. Until this time the signs repre¬ 
sented ideas or words simply, or, at most, 
syllables. The Phoenicians went farther, and 
separated their speech into single sounds, 
each represented by a tetter^ of which 
they made twenty l w<>, dori vi < 1 from the 
( Egyniian hieratic script. This was the first 
alp' hut. Then the Greeks got their alphabet 
from the PhoLnicians, variously modifying it, 
and the Romans adopted the Greek lelLers, 


picture-writing we shall give n number oi 
examples in course of this article. 

Hut first, we begin with t m exceedingly 
primitive pictorial inscription, by way of intro¬ 
duction to some ethers less simjde. Our first 
illustration is a facsimile of a letter from a 
native of the Caroline Islands, sent by the 
captain of a trading vessel to a trader at 
Rotta, with certain sea-shells. These shells 
the native had agreed to collect and give in 
exchange for a few axes and other useful 
articles. The captain who conveyed the 
shells gave the native a piece of paper, on 
which the message was drawit The human 
figure at the top, like unto that of a turnip- 
beaded ghost, is to-represent the captain; 
and his arms arc outstretched at each side, 
to denote his office as go-between, or mes¬ 
senger, frum one of the jiarties to the other. 
The vine beneath him denotes friendship, 
and it separates the paper into two parts, 
one fer each side of llie transaction, just on 
the principle of the debtor and creditor sides 
in an account'book. On the left the number 
and sorts ot shells sunt are slmwn ; on the right 
it is made plain that in exchange the Caroline 
Islander expected to receive seven fish hooks, 
three large and four small, two axes, and two 
pieces of iron, Thu whole barter was faith¬ 
fully and accurately carried out to everybody’s 
satisfaction. 

To come now to the North American 
Indians, Perhaps the simplest form cf tl.-jir 
piiluie-writing is that on the grave-head 
memorials of their chiefs. These are boards, 


.with more modifications; 
and so bur alphabet took 
shape. dur letter A is 
now traced back through 
these various stages to the 
original Egyptian drawing 
of an eagle, and our letter 
L to that of a lion. The 
Chinese have retained 
their own ideographs to the 
present time, with many 
signs tjf hieroglyphic and 
picture-writing origin about 
them. And oilier nations 
of less civilization have 
used, and still use, picture- 
writing in our own day, 
Notably, the North Ameri¬ 
can Indians, of whose 
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or posts, set up and in¬ 
scribed, as the illustration 
shows* The two posts shown 
in No. 2 arc memorials of 
members of the Chippeway 
tribe, the first being that of 
a distinguished chief, the 
second that of a hunter. 
In r the*first the drawing is 
made upside down ■ a 
symbol of death and return 
to earth. This is the usual 
way, but in the second we 
see another,- in which the 
drawing is right side up, 
and death is indicated by a 
cross with two spaces filled 
in, leaving a figure some- 
^<*1-nt* the hour-glass shape. 
The reindeer at the top of 
the first post is* the totem 
mark of the deceased and 
hjs family—upside down, 
for. the reason 




animal of that sort, and the hatchet and ; 
pipe indicate great influence in peace fpid 
war* This post was set up rather more 
than a hundred years ago* The second* 
post shows simply that the departed hunter 
was of the Hear clan or family, ahd tlut he 
had attended thrt*e war parties 

The next example (No. 3) is an inscrip¬ 
tion on a buffalo’* shoulder-blade. This, 
though still very simple, carries us a little 
farther in the progress of pieiure-writing. 

It is an old inscription, dating back to the 
times when Spain made American com 
quest, and the bone, with drawing complete, 
was found on the plains in the Comanche 
country in Texas. It tells of the competi¬ 
tion between the white and red races for. 
> the bunting of the buffalo. 

--A mounted Indian kills 

^ with a spear a Spaniard 

■feu * armed with a gun, in pres- 

BfaL. -B euee of the disputed buffalo 

itself, who, iu a piebald or 
I semi - skinned crfnditioi), 

m “sees fair’ 1 from a lower 

|>ari of the picture. An 
jyjjM elegant curl or shaving by 

! jf the side of the doomed 

T Spaniard expresses the cir- 

/ euitous route by which the 

l / Indian followed Ids enemy. 

g' There is a deal of distance 

* .§ between the ends of the 

w horse, which would seem Jo 

have a strain of dachshund 
m blood, and the buffalo ts J 

■ elegantly adorned with 

I moths 1 antemue by way*ot 

RV horns. * 

Kjp Our next example {No. 4) 

is legible beyond all possi,- 
^7*”^— J bility of misecmstructiop. It 


explained* To 
the left of this 
figure are seven 
transverse marks, 
meaning that the 1 
dead chief had* 
led seven w&r^ 
parties. Three* 
^vertical marks 
belpWrii^anthree 
wounds /.received 
ia^ batlfe ’ ; The 
joJdpsfijS: ;head 

tdJftVtif;j:> de^ 
perttey struggle 

1 withanftduriated 
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is an Indian 11 Trespassers beware 1 nutire- 
hoard. ( On the right is the owner wiili his 
property anti his gun, and on die left is the 
unlucky trespasser, with hands full of some 
iridcfmite 1 articles which do not right I ally 
belong Ip him* Tile whole thing is a very 
strong hint to the passer-hy. 

We proceed to something a trifle more 
intricate* We give a copy nt a sketch (No. 5) 
recording an incident in exploration. School¬ 
craft, Ihe great historiographer of the Indians, 
accompanied hy a party and guided hy two 
Indians, made a journey in 1 ttjo. The 
pirly lost its way in a forest, and alter camp 
mg.for the night were about to start again, 
}\K 1 it was perceived that the Indian guides 
ha .Mile this sketch on a piece of t>irrh-b:irk 
and had fixed 1 
it at the top 
o f a p o t 1 e, 
which they 
had stuck in 
the ground 
with an itFcli- 
nation toward 
the direction 
the explorers 
were taking. 

It was a*mes¬ 
sage for any' 
h o d y ,iv h o 
might pass 
that way, tell¬ 
ing of the 
encampment 
and the nature 
of the party. 

The figiKcs 


have been numbered for 
convenience in explana¬ 
tion. Fig* r, at the right- 
hand end of the second 
► row, represents the subaltern 
officer in charge of the guard 
of United States troop 1 -’ 
The curly thing by his 
hand, like a 6 # tlie evrong 
way round, is,, his slvord, 
expressive of his rank. Fig. 
2 is f ‘the secretary of the 
uxjiedition, as shown by the 
thing'in his hand tt w hich is 
a book. Next, Fig. 3, is 
the geologist, and the 
weapon with which he 
appears to be attacking the 
secretary's head is his geo¬ 
logical hammer. Figs. 4 
and 5 are assistants, and 
f> is the interpreter. Just above is a row 
of infantry soldiers, marked 9, and each 
is shown m be provided with a gun and 
bayonet, 10. Figs. 13 and 15 arc fires, 
and they are placed to show that the soldiers 
had a Separate lire and mess. Figs. 11 and 
ia are a prairie lien and a green tortoise, the 
result of the preceding day’s chase, cooked 
(as indicated by another fin*, 14) and eaten. 
So Ian it will In 1 observed that all the human 
figures are provided will) hats. That denotes 
them to be white men. lint the figures 7 and 
S have none, which makes it plain that they 
arc Indians the guides, in fact, who have 
drawn themselves of an imposing magnitude 
corresponding with their impoitance. 


Two photographs follow, which fonn r* Ty\ir 
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the chief in-, 
vokcs to % aid 
him in his 

enterprise 

The other pic- 
tint* (No. 7), 
inscribed on a 
rock on the' 
north shore, ' 
shows that he 
crossed with 
Jive canoes of 
different si/cs, 
carrying alto¬ 
gether fifty- 
one men, the 
first canoe 
being com¬ 
manded by a 

7.—HiiCdRP nv an i\urA>. *m r At.it ok jhsojvi- \t\\ C Kief Ca U< d 

after the king- 

of great interest. They are records of the lisluy’ - the bird drawn just above its 
first crossing of Lake Superior by a very prow. The crossing occupied three days, 
famous chief of long ago. He was reported as shown by the three suns maW a shaky 
greatfy skilled in magic, and was of large sort of rainbow, representing the sky, 
influence in the tribes. In commemoration Hy this is drawn a land - tojtcise, indi- 
oFhis exploit, he set up these two inscriptions, eating triumph in the matter of reaching 
the first on the south shore of the lake, whence laud at last. To the left of this is a portrait 
he started, and the other on the north, where (unflattering again) of the chief on horseback 
lie landed. ‘ Tgjte the first (No, 6). Here the -another symbol of triumphant progress on 
sole human figure represents the chief himself Awi firma. The eagle means courage, and 
—one hopes without flattery. The arch at the Ik j Iow, the comic horned panther and the 
left at top represents his lodge, or house- snakeaie duly acknowledged to have extent led 
hold, and the odd creature it contains is his their patronages * 4 

totem. It is made to fill the whole spice, to lint picture-writing was also employed for 
dedote that the whole of the household bears the passing on of casual news of an unim-* 
the same mark. Just below is a wolf—the port ant character. Our nest specimen exem- 
pmonal name of the chief. The horned plifies this (No. tf). It was inscribed on«th*e 
thing in a violent check pattern is a side ofa blazed tree. At the*top right-hand 
fabulous hornet) panther, symbolizing power, side is the figure of a fabled animal, the 
The cross lines mean night,*and the similar copper-tailed bear. 'This is the totem of a 
feature without 
network denotes ' 
power by day. j 
Then there are | 
the lion, the black 
bear,* and the ! 
moose, m canii^ j 
foresight, strength 
and sagacity, mid 
wariness. Tht 1, , 
two 'horned, 
snakes, with cer¬ 
tain legs, symbo¬ 
lize swiftness and 
power to kill, and 
the whole menag¬ 
erie represents the 

VariOUS powers * 3,—as imjian nwiriiK. 
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hunter, and the thing beneath it* curved up 
at each end, denotes the canoe he travel lei l in. 
Under this again is the totem (cat-fish) of a 
companion hunter, with his eanoe. At the 
top, to the left, is a .common black hear, and 
ixdowit six rat-lish. The whole thing means 
simply that the two hunters in question, white 
encamped at that particular sjjot, killed a 
hear and caught six cnMi>h 
in the river. It was a piece 
of small*personal news left 
for the information of any¬ 
body passing. 

The next example ( No. q) 
is- very interesting. It is 
nothing more nor less titan a 
war-song* written pictori dly. 

Such songs are often ex¬ 
pressed by symlx>ls of a 
most intricate and abstract kind, but this has 
bi#i? selected for its simplicity nod clearness. 
First, we have a multi-coloured target sort nf 
thing with radiating lines at the top. 'This 
is the sun, though many who have seen the 
orig s d may fail to rec ognise the portrait. 
The warrior Kings* *' 1 am rising. 1 Then, 
after an oblique line ■ n sort of rest 
have the figure of the warrior himself 
one, hand extended to sky and one to 
earth, by * which 
is declared his 
vast audiwnrld- 
wide power and 
prowess-- 1 '1 take 
both earth and 
sky,” is what he 
sings. ■Next Jic 
appears (or at least 
his legs do) under 
the symto of the 
moon, as denoting 
night, the timt* ol 
secrecy and war¬ 
like enterprise, 
last, there is a 
figure symbolizing 


Venus, the evening 
star, which the 
Indians call the 
Eastern Woman, 
who is made witness 
to his valour and 
warlike cunning* 
sings, “The Eastern 
Woman calls.*” It 
is possible ‘to ''read 
the whole sonte- 
thing in these 
terms 

f am lining U* svek llu 1, war-jialh, 

F;irih siiid" sky Indore me and they sliiill he mine. 

I walk hoi h hy tkiy and hy night, 

An^l llu- m-nitig star is my guide. 

We follow this by a transcript in piclitre¬ 
writing of the 25th to the 32ml verses (inclu¬ 
sive) of the ^olh chapter of Froverbs (No. to). 


object mentioned is drawn, somewhat in the 
maimer of a mnemonic, by which the rest 
may be remnubered. The other verses are 
more fullv indicated. * 

About fifty years ago a delegation of the 
Chippcway tribe arrived at Washington witji 
a jH'iiliou drawn on birch bark, of whit'll w r e 
reproduce a ]khi (No* iij. Thu petition 
asked for the retrocession of a |>art of certain 
lands, which the Indians had handed over to 



J11 the first lour of these verses the prmcqm 
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the United States seven years before. The 
curious figures connected by lines represent 
the various totems of leading Indians among 
the delegation. In frun t one recogni?:es 
(or, perhaps, fails to recognise) the era tic, 
totem of the chief who headed the party. 
The lines dram from its- eye to the eyes of 
all the other ■totems signify unity nj virw 
among the deputation. Other lines connec t 
the eratus's heart with the hearts of the rest, 


denoting unity rf 
feeling and purpose 
As well us these 
lines, the crane 
chief has a line 
drawn from his eye 
forward^ ter indi¬ 
cate the course of 
his journey ; uiid 
another backward, 
to a sort of small 
map of a collection 
of rice - lakes, the 
grant of which is 
the 'k'sirc of the 
mission. 'Hie long 
ol*/^ "pon which 
the totems appear 
to be standing, 
i represents Lake 
Siyierior, with a 
path leading from 
its southern shore 



to the vicinity of 
the Lakes, a place 

where tile Indians prt^jose settling *do*vn 
to peaceful pursuits. Of the rest of the 
petition we re]irouuco one leaF (No. 12), 
wherein a chief* pf the eagle totem, with 
others of his clan, art vbpreseiitcd ns joining 
irPthe request to the President, represented 
standing in his official residence at Washing¬ 
ton, a place, apparently, of severe and pritnb 
live architecture. Some nfore puissant chief 
stayed at home, and he (or his head and 
shoulders, at least) is represented to the 
left at the bottom, with rays to denote bis 
rank, and an eye-line to pibve his con¬ 


currence in the petition. The eagles wear 
li dittoes" of an uncommonly loud pattern, 
and are associated with an unknown fish, of 
elderly and bearded aspect. Three little 
figures, like the outlines of hayricks, mean- 
houses, and express the desire of the Indians 
to become eiwli/ed, and live in them. 

The Iroquois were the tribe whose pictures 
showed the greatest finish, and frequently 
distinctly resembled the object intemled. We 



give four specimens of their work. In the first 
(No. 13), thevented figure, elegantly dressed 
in a collection of snakes, is the first over-chief 
of the Iroquois confederacy, ft man of great 
traditional fame, equally for military prowess 
and powers of magic. Hy his djgjms he 
was proof against the aitacks of all animals, 
and in token of this he Is drawn festooned 
with rattlesnakes*, which defend him on all 
sides, while he smokes his pipe with casual 
indifference. The two standing figures are 
Mohawk war-chiefs, handing the great chief 
the spear symbolizing authority ovifr all the 
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Iroquois* The r~-.■ 

document records : ir 

the confederacy of 

Next we havea*n jSL jm 

Iroquois dancing* I 

party {No. r4)- ' ~ /H 

r Fhc man on a f. ™ 

stool sings and L, \ 

drums mid * the VB ' , 

remaining four fV . J 

dance with the fl ^ 

vigour and cle- - 

g:mee the picture 

suggests. It is a 1 - 

war-dancc, as is 

evidenced by the feathers decorating 
heads and elbows, and the ^elubs 



prominently brandished. The drawing, gro¬ 
tesque as it is* really shows some primitive 
idea of pictorial grouping. 

The drawing following this (No. 15) records 
a siory of the traditional myth of the fairy flying 
There sterns to be no doubt that the 
stones told of this 


- ^ cookery, the flying 

I P os ' s the woman 
r 1 n to be a fire-eater, a 

creature as pow r er- 

'J)rJ ^ t0 ^ afu ^ e ^ irc 

l u^l®(All/fOT as whereat 

jMyi| he is naturally 

jjjlii])p 11 Ujii'/p Mjf astonished,' not to 

^Yv' 1 ^ ?[U * sa .Y jealous, The 

'Nfc dog’s opinionof tlie 

proceedings is not 

jriJMH,made plain, though 

€Z^nzafmiM> t ^ e t -p G f ^ ls ta u 

is in serious danger 
of conflagration* 

I*ast of the Iroquois drawings (No. 16) is a 
record of another legend of that nation - that 
of the ytoni-sli (.JianLs* It is not known from 
what precise circumstances the story arosb, but 
it tells of great men the Indians onccencoun- 
tered in some remote period of histo^v; rdgtfts 


creature arose from 
attempts toaccount 
"forjnetefirs. In the 
picture wtf see the 
flying head itself, 
prowling about the 
earth. The shaggy 
hair and the daws 
symbolize rays and 
tearing flashes of 
fire. 6ut the flying 
head is astonished, 
and no wonder, 
For he* has and- 
denly come upon 
a woman roaming 
chestnuts at a Are, 
and eating them. 
Unacquainted with 
the my juries of 
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whose clothing was impenetrable to spears Vikings, who are said to have discovered 
and arrows. The picture shows with a good America many centuries before Columbus? 
deal of vigour certain Indians executing a We print next a collection of the signs used 
hurried rearward moverrent, pursued by twd by Indians in inscriptions relating to hunting 
of the giants, regardless of a shower of arrows. {No. r 7). It is, ihdeed, a sort of ideographic 
Could these mailed men htfve been the alphabet. Magic was supposed to >e a most 
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useful accomplishment for a hunter, and 
si^eral of the signs relate to its practise. 
Others are more practical in their intent A 
waVy line, denoting air in motion, drawn 
from the ear, means listening or attention, 
and two^such lines, one from each ear, as 
is shown in t, means perfect attention 
and devotion. A chcle drawn at the 
stomach signifies opulence, abundant means 
of subsistence, as the well-fed 42 testifies- 
A sitting position means rest, as in 9. Such 
a line about the shoulders, as is shown in 
tS, is a pack or burden, and signifies the 
possession of goods. The three sides of n 
square which include tlie legs denote a 
F good provision of clothing- in 13 a dish of 
water is drawn over the figure's head, to 
symbolize the waters of the cloud* and jlower 
over them, A circle surrounding the head, 
as in 37, denotes miraculous influence. Ju 
45, a lodge and a kettle tell of preparations 
lord feast. A man's hand lifted to his mouth 
(40) speaks of eating. Tin; human hue 
crossetf over (14) means the power of 
killing; the serpent is an emblem of |H>wer 
and sublfluty, and so on through the list, the 
deciphering of the rest of which may afford a 
pleasant mental exercise to our readers. 


To finish, we give an example of a sort of 
picture-writing far more advanced and far 
more workmanlike than any of that of the Red 
Indians (No. iS), It is a document used in a. 
lawsuit among die Aztecs of Mexico^ It had 
always been, the practice for the litigants on 
each side to leave such documents with rh* 
king, after stating their cases, for his consider¬ 
ation. Wllfen the Spaniards conquered the 
country, lhc practice was continued™was, in¬ 
deed, doubly necessary, becausteof the differ¬ 
ing languages of conquerors and conquered. 
'The drawing hero reproduced tells of a suit 
between natives and Spaniards, A certain 
farm is in dispute, and a plan of this farm, 
admirably laid out, forms the chief part of 
the picture- Near the bottom of the plan a 
footway is indicated by marks of feftt. Three 
Spanish judges sit in chairs at the top of the 
picture, with the laws before them. The 
middle figure on the left-hand side is a native 
litigant, whose name is indicated by the how 
behind him. Atl the human figures are 
accompanied by representations of tongues, 
to signify speech, and the inferior ktate of 
the unhappy native is plain to sec, he being 
nllow&l only one tongue as against the many 
liberally m altered among the Spaniards. 
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Smoked Skipper. 


By W. W. Jacob* 





APPING Old Stairs^ 1 ' said the 
rough individual, shouldering 
the bran-new sea-chest, and 
starting off at a trot with it; 
“yus, I know the place, caplin. 
Fust v'y’ge, sir ? 


H Ay, ay,' my hearty/' replied the owner of 
th<j chest, aTsmall, ill looking lad of fourteen. 
“Not so fast with those timbejrs of yours. 
D'ye hear?” 

11 All right, sir,” said th<^ man, and, slacken¬ 
ing his pace, twisted his head round to take 
slock of his companion. 

“This ain't your fust v’y'gc, captin/\ he 
said, admiringly; “don’t tell me. I could 
twig that directly I sec you. Ho, what's the 
use o' trying to conic it over a poor ’ard- 
working man like that? 1 ’ 


“ I don't think there's much about the sea 
I don't know/' said the boy in a satisfied voice. 

“ Starboard, starboard your helium a bit.” 

The man obeying promptly, they went the 
remainder of the distance in this fashion, to 
the great inconvenience of people joining 
from th* other direction. 

“ And a cheap ’arberown’s worth, loo, 
capful/’ sak? man, as he thoughtfully put 
the chest down at the head of the stairs and 
sat on it ponding payment. 

“ I want.to go off to tile Sit Stiii ftim** said 
the boy, turning to a waterman who was silling 
in bis boat, holding on to the side of the 
step* with his hand, 

“All right,” said the man, “give us a hold 
Devour b,ON.” 

“ Put it aboard,” said the boy to the other 
man. 1 ■ 

“A’ right, caplin,” said tke man, with a 
cheerful smile, “but FJI ’avc my *arfcrown 
fus^if you don’t mind.” 

“Hut you said sixpence at the station/*, 
said the boy. 

“ Tffv* aid sixpence, caplin,” said the man, 
still smiling, “but I’m a bit *usky, au^p’rjqrs 
you didn’t ’ear the two ’arf a ctown's the 
regler price. \to: ain't allowed to do it 
Under/’ # 

“ Well, I won't u/J anybody/’ said the boy. 

• “Give the man ,'is ’arfgrown/’ said the 
waterman, with sudden hcaf; “ that's 'is price, 
an’ my fare's eighteen pence.” 

“All right/’ said the boy* readily ; “ cheap, 
too. I didn't know the price, that's nil. 
But I can't pay eithqr of you till I got 
aboard. I've only got sixpence. I’ll tell the 
captain to give you the rest." * 

VoJ. xv.-aa * 


“Tell *oo?" demanded the light porter* 

with some violence. * 

“The gaplain/' said the hoy, • 

“ ^ook k're, you give me that ’arf-crown/ 
said the other, “else I'll chuck your box 
overboard, an' you after it.” 

“Wait a minute, then," said the l>oy, dart' 
ing away up the narrow' alley which led to 
the stairs, “ I'll go ami get change/’ 

l< ’Ks goin* to change arf a suvrrn, or p'raps 
a suvren/’said the waterman ; “you'd better 
make it five bob, matey/’ 

“Ah, an’ you make yours more/' snid the 

ligh t por t c r, co r< l i a 1 ly. “ UV111’m-. VV e 11 j 

of all the 1 

“Gel off that bnx/ 1 said the big policeman 
who had come back wiih the boy. “'lake 
your sixpenc e an’ go. If I catch you down 
this ^ay again - —- f! 

He finished the sentence by taking the 
fellow by the scruff of the neck :mfi giving 
him a violent push as he passed him, 

“ Waterman’s fare is threepeiu^” he said 
to the hoy, as the man in the boat, with an 
utterly expressionless face, took ihe chest 
from him. “I ll stay here till he has put you 
aboard.” 

The boy took bis seal, ami the waterman, 
hfenthing hard, pulled nut towards the vessels 
in the tier. He looked nl the boy and then 
at the figure on the slops, and, apparontjy 
suppressing a strong inclination to speak, 
sjm violently over the side. 

“ lone big chap, ain't he? M snid the boy. 
The waterman, affec ting nol lo hear, lookietf 
over his shoulder, and pulled* strongly with 
his left towards a small schooner, from the 
deck of which a couple of men were watch¬ 
ing the small figure in the boat. * ^ 

“That's the boy 1 was going to tell you 
about/* saitl the skipper, “and remember this 
? ere ship's a pirate.” » 

“ It*s got a lot o’ pirates aboard of it/' said 
the mate, fiercely, as he turned and regarded 
the crew, “a^et o’ ta/.y, loafing, idle, worth¬ 
less-" 

“It's for the boy’s sake/’rinterrupled the 
skipper. 

41 Where'd you pick him up?” inquired the 
other. 

“ He's the son or a friend o' mine what 
I've brought aboard to oblige,” replied the 
skipper. “ He's got a fancy for being a 
pirate, so just to oblige his father T told him 
wc was a pirate.- He wouldn't have come if 
I hadn’t.” . 

» 
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P “I’ll pirate him’” said the mate, rubbing 
hifUiands* 

"He’s a dreadful kindful, by all ac- 
.potfftts,” continued the other; “got his 
T ed stuffed full o' these 'ere penny dreadfuls 
till they've turned his brain almost* He 
started by being an Indian, and gom’ 
off on 'is own with 
two other kids. 

When 'e wanted to 
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turn cannibal the other two objected, ayd 
gave 'ini in charge. After ih:u V did a bit 
o' burgling, and it cast is old min no end (/ 
motley to hush it up.” 

“Well, what did v:w want him for? 3 
grumbled the male* 

, “ Hm goin'to knock the nonsense out of 

!; n/’ said the skipper, softly, as the burnt 
gia/.ed the sick 1 . “Just step for’ard and let 
the hands know what's expected of 'em. 
^Vhen we get to sea it won’t matter'' 

The mate moved off grumbling, as the 
small fare stood on the thwarts and scrambled 
up over the side* The waterman passed up 
the chest And, dropping the coppers into his 
pocket, pushed off again without a word* 

“Well, you’ve got here all right, Ralph?” 
said the skipper* “What do ■you think of 
her?” 

w She% a rakt>h-tooking craft," said the boy, 
looking round the dingy old tub with much 
satisfaction ; “ but where’s your arms ?” 

“Hush!" said the skipper, and laid his 
finger on his nose* 

“Oh, all right,” said the youth, testily, 
“but you might tell 

“ You shall know all in good time,” said 
the skipper, patiently, turning tp the crew, who 
came shuffling up, masking broad grins with 


dirty paluw “ I lore’s a new shipmate for yon, 
my lads, Mrs small, but he's the right siuff.” 

TluV iirw■ comer drew himself up, and 
regarded lhi crew with some dissatisfaction, 
lor desperadoes they looked far too good 
tempered ami [none to levity* 

“ What's the matter with you, Jem 
Smithers? ’ inquired the skipper, scowling 
at a huge fur haired mao, who was laughing 
disco rdanlly. 

“ I was dunkin' o' the tost party I killed, 
sir," said Jem, with sudden gravity* “I 
allers laugh when I think 'ow be squealed.” 

“ You laugh too much,” said tlai■ ot.lv.r, 
sU rnjy, as lie laid a hand on Ralph's shoulder, 
“'lake a lesson from thiS line feller; he 
don’t laugh, "He acts. Take ’im down ■ 
below aid shyiv him ’is bunk. ,J „ 

“ Will you please to follow me, sir? "waul 
♦Smithers, leading the way below* “I dessay 
you'll find it a bit stuffy, but that’s owing to 
Hill Hobbs* A reglor old sea-dog js Hill, 
always sleeps in 'is clothes and never washes.” 

“ 1 don’t think the worse of him for that,” 
said Ralph, regarding the Tormenting Dobbs 
kindly. . * 

“ You’d best keqfStftfuvil tongue in your 
’ed, my lad,” snid.Dohb?, shortly. 1 * 

“Ne ver mind ’im,” said Smithers, cheer¬ 
fully ; “ nobody takes any notice o' old 
Dobbs. You erfh ’it 'im if ypq like. I 
won't let him hurt you.” - 

w “ I don't want to atart by quailing,” said 
Ralph, seriously.' 

“ You're afraid,” said Jem, tauntingly; 
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don't want. 
to go,” sjid 
Dobbs, grinning, 
f us Ralph dtmg 
to him. “ He 
knows«whn's kind 
to him/ 

11 Wait till I ' 
gut a chance at 
you," sobbed 
Ralph, ns Jem 
took him away 
from Dobbs. 

11 Lord lummc," 
said Jem, regard¬ 
ing him in astoin 
ishment. “Why, 
he's actopaly 
cryud. I’ve seen 
a good many 
pirates in my 
li 1 Hill, but 
this isa now sort ,r 
41 Leuvft the boy 
alone/ said the 
cook „ a* fat, good- 
natured man. 

14 Herr, come 
Vre, obi man. 
They don't moan 
no 'arm/' 

< ihul to escape, 
Ralph made his 


“you'll never make one of us. 'It ’Im ■ I 
won't lot him hurt you, 1 ' 

Thus aroused, the boy, first directing 
Dobbs’s attention to his stomach by a curious 
duck of his head, much admired as a feint in 
his neighbourhood, struck him in the face. 
The rfext moment the forecastle was 111 an 
uproar and Ralph prostrate oi> J hihbs's knees, 
frantically reminding Jem of his promise. 

'“Ail right, 1 won't lei him Vrt you,” said 
Jem, consolingly, 

“ Hut he is hurling me,” yelled the boy. 
“He's hurting me twuk' j 

“ Well, wait till 1 get *im ashore," said 
“ his qkl woman froift Tcuow him* when I've 
done with him. 7 ’ * 

The boy s reply to this was a torrent of 
shrill abuse, prittciyaby directed to Jem's 
fallal shortcomings. * 

“Now don’t get rude/'said the seaftian, 
grinning. 

" Stgdnt eyes," cried Ralph, fiercely. 

14 When you've done with that 'ere young 
gentleman, Dobbs,” said Jem, with exquisite 
politeness, “I should like to ’avc *im for a 
little bit to teach ’im manners/ 


way over to the cook, grinding his teeth frith 
shame as Unit worthy took him between his 
knees and mopped his eyes with something 
which lie called a handkerchief. t 

44 Vou'll be all right,” lie said, kiluHy. 
“Vou’ll be ns good a pirate *as any of us 
before you Vo finished." 

“ Wait till the first engagement, that’s all,* 
sobbed the boy. “If somebody Vlon% get 
shot in the back it won't be my fault/ 

"t he two seamen looked at each other. 
“ Thai's wot hurt my ’and then," said Dobbs, 
slowly. “ I thought it was ti jack-knife." 

'He reached over, and unceremoniously 
grabbing tin* boy by the collar, pulled him 
towards him, and drew a small, cheap 
revolver from his pocket. '* Look 'at that, 
Jem.” 

44 Take yaur fingers orf the blessetl trigger 
and then I will,” ;Jaid the other, somewhat 
sourly. 

44 I’ll pitch it Overboard," said Dobbs. 

14 Don't be a fool, Hill,” said S mi there, 
pocketing it, “that's worth a few pints o’ 
anybody's money. Stand out o' the way, 
Bill, the Pint King wants to go on deck.". 
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" What are you 
doing here, boy?” 
demanded the skip* 
per, as Ralph* lind 
ini* the wanuuds 
yams somewhat 
lacking in inlen*!^ 
strolkd afl with his 
!i a n <1 s. *i m his 
pockety * * 

11 Nothing/' said 
* the hoy, staring. 

“ Keep tile ether 
end n* the ship," 
said the skippe t* 
sharply, " an* go an 1 
\ 'dp the cook with 
/ die talers.” 

R;rfph hesitated, 
hut a grin un the 
mate's lace derided 
him, 

11 t didn't ci me 
here to peel pota¬ 
toes, v ]ie said, lodity, 

)h, indeed. * 
said the skipper* 
politely ; “"an’ nut 
might vou ave rome 
lnt>if it ain't being 
tun iinpiisilTVe ? 

Rill moved aside as the hoy wenl In the To li eneim. said Kali ill, 

ladder, and allowing him In get up lour cr 

Jive* steps, did the rest for him with his “ <kune '* re,’’ snid the skipper, 

shoulder* The hoy reached the deck on .ill The bo) enme slowly towards him. 

fours, and, regaining a more dignified position “Now look ere, ' said the skipper* ,l I'm 
soon as possible, wont and leaned over going to try and knock a little sense into that 
thf' adr* regarding with loJ'tv contempt iln_ >urphl ’ed o' yours. I've Van] all uImjljl ymn 

btisj drudges tin wharf and river. silly Jit tie games ashore. Your father said 

They sailed at midnight and brought up in lie couldn't manage you, so Vm goiid to ha\e 

the early (lawn in Longreach, when 1 a lighter a try, and you d Imd Tin a very different sort 

loaded will] barrels eatne. alongside, and the o 1 man to dunl with to writ V is* The idua 

boy smelt romance and mystery when he o' thinking this ship was a pirate. Why, a 

learnt that they contained powder. They took boy your age ought to know there ain't Mich 

in ten tons*the lighter drifted away, the hatches things nowadays*'’ 

Avert put on, and they stnricd once more. 14 You told me you was*” said the boy, 

It was his first voyage, and he regarded body* ■“ t l.se I wouldn't have come.” 
with eager interest the craft parsing up and "Thais just why f told you,” said the 

down* He had made his peace with the skipper “ Hut t didn’t think you'd he such 

seamen/and tlfey regaled him with blood- a fool as to believe it. firgtrs, indeed I Do 

curdling stories of their adventures in the we look like pirates ?' * 

vain hope of horrifying him. "You don't," .14 id the* boy, with a sneef; 

li ’L's a beastly little rascal* that’s wot ’e is," H you look more like ---” 
said the indignant Hill, who had surprised "Like wot?” asked the skipper, edging 
himself by his “powers of narration \ “fancy closer to him. “ Eh, like wot? ” . L 1 

larfin* when t told *im of pitdiin* the baby to "I forget the word,” said Ralph, with 

the sharks.” sJrong good sense. * * 

u TVs all right, lbll,” said the:C<fok, softly. ,c Don't tell any lies now, v said the ski pper, 

'* Wait tilKyotiVe got seven of flushing, as he heard a chuckle from the mate. 
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“Go on, out with it. HI give you just two 
minutes.” 

44 [ forget it,” persisted Ralph* 

“ Dustman ?'* suggested the mate, corning 
to his Assistance, " Coster, chimblcy-sweep, 
mudlark, pick - pocket, convict, washer¬ 
man— ’* 

**IF you'll look after your dooly, George, 
instead! o' interferin' in matted that don't 
concern' yujj, 1 ' said the skipper, in a 
clicking voice, 11 I shall he obliged. 


to the skipper* The latter listened nt first 
with scorn Hind then with impatience. ) 

£f I cant make head or tail out of what 
you rc reading, George,” hy said, snappishly 
* \\ ho was Rudolph ? Read straight ahead,” 
I hus urged, the mate, leaning forward 
so that his listener might hear he tier, nad 
steadily through a serial in the lirM duet 
numbers, The third iiistalmcpt lrfi Rudolph 



po t a t o e s, The 
master of die SifSriti 

f<inc watched hi ft blankly for some linu and 
then looked round at the math. 

Von won’t gel much change out of ’im, ” 
said the lallcr, with a nod : “ insultin' little 


TiiJd. eru«i:i ]-A--su-|-.ri\ wi t ms:." 

swimming in a race with dime sharks and a 
hoal load of cannibals, and the johil effort* 
of both men failed to discover the ythcr 
numbers. 


devil.” 

The other made no reply, hut as soon as 
the potatoes were finished set his young 
friend *lo clean brass work, and after \ha' f to 
tidy the caliin up*arid help the oo(!k clean his 
pots and pins. ^Meantime the mate went 
below and overhauled his chest. 

“This is where * he' gets all them ideas 
fffom,” lie said, coming aft,with a big bundle 
of ijenny papers. “ hook at the titles of 
'em- ‘The Hon of the Hicifie,’ 4 The One- 
armed H u era n ue r, > * ('a |Jtni n Kid d's 1 a si 
Voyage.* ” 

lie sat down on thfe cabin skylight aifli 
began turning them over, hand, picking out 
certain gems of phraseology, r£ad them aloud 


li just wot T should J ave expected of im, 3 
said tlie skipper, as the mate retained from 
a fruitless search in the boy's chcsi, *' I’ll 
make him a hit more orderly on this ship. 
Go an* lock' them other things up in your 
drawer, George. He's not to avc Vm again.” 

The schooner was get ling hitn open water 
now, and began to feel il. In front of them 
was the blue sort, dotted with white <vih and 
funnels belching smoke, speeding from 
Kngland to worlds of romance and adventure. 
Something of the kind the* cook said to 
Ralph, and urged him to get up and look for 
himself. He also, with the best intentions, 
discussed the restorative properties of fat 
pork from $ medical point of view.-* 
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The next few days the boy divided between 
seasickness and work, the latter being the 
skipper’s great remedy for piratical yearnings, 
iThifte or four ^imes he received a mild 
drubbing, and, what was worse than the 
drubbing,'had to give an answer in the 
affirmative to the skipper’s incpiiry as to 
whether he felt in a more wholesome frame 
of mind. On the fifth morning they stood in 
towards Fairhaven, and to his great joy he 
saw trees and houses again. 

They stayed at Fair haven just long enough 
to put out a small jjortion of their cargo, 
Ralph, stripped to his shirt and trousers, 
having to work in the hold with the rest, and 
proceeded to I/jwport, a little place some 
thirty miles distant, to put out their powder. 
It w;v« evening before they arrival) and, the 
tide being out, anchored in the month of the 
river on which the town stands. 

“ t lit in about four o'clock/’ said I ho 
skipper to the mate, as he looked rmtf the 
side towards the little cluster of houses on 
the slioTe* li Do you feel better now I've 
knocked some o’ that nonsense out o’ you, 
boy ? '* * t 

“Much better, sir/ 1 said Ralph, respect 
fully. 

“ He a good boy,” said the skipper, pausing 
on the companion-ladder, Ll and you can slay 
with us jf you like. Heller turn in now, as 
jam’ll have to make yourself useful again m 
the morning working out the cargo.' 1 

, lie wqtit below, leaving the boy on deck. 
The crew were in the forecastle smoking, 
with the exception of the cook, who was in the 
galley over a little private business of his own. 

Vn hour later the eook went below to 
prepare for sleep. Thu other.two men were 
already in bed, and he was about to get 
yito his when lie noticed that Ralph's bunk, 
wlii^i was under his own, was empty. He 
went up on deck and looked round, and, 
returning below, scratched his nose in thought. 

“Where's the boy?” he demanded, taking 
Jem by the arm and shaking him. 

“ Fh ? ” said Jem, rousing. “Whose boy? ” 

“Our boy, Ralph/' said the cook. “I 
can't sec ’ini nowhere, I ’ope ’e ain’t gone 
overhoatd, poo* little chap.” 

Jem refusing to discuss the matter, the 
cook awoke Dobbs. Dobbs swore at him 
peacefully, and resumed his slumbers. The 
cook went up again and prowled round the 
deck, looking in all sorts of unlikely places 
for the boy. He even climbed a little way 
into the rigging, and, finding no traces of 
him, was reluctantly forced to the.conclusion 
that he h*d gone overboard. 


“ Hare little chap," he said, solemnly, look¬ 
ing over the ship’s side at the still water. 

He walked slowly aft, shaking his head, 
and looking over the stern, brought up 
suddenly with a cry of dismay and*rubbed 
his eyes. The ship’s Ixrnt had also dis¬ 
appeared. 

“Wot?” said the two seajjien as he ran 
below and txHmmuucatod the news, jfWell, 
if it’s gom, it s gorn.” ' - * 

“ Hadn't. 1 better go an’ tell tile skipper? ” 
said the cook* * 

“Let J im find it out ’isself,” said Jem, 
purring contentedly in the blankets. “ It’s 
’is boat, ( lo’ night.” 

“'rime we ’ad a noo 7 un, too/’ said 
Dobbs, yawning. “Don't you worry your 
? ed, cook, .Lbout wh:\t don't consarn you.” 

The eook look the advice, atW, having made 
his few rumple preparations for the night, 
blew out the lamp ami sprang into his bunk. 
Then he uttered a sharp exclamation, and 
gelling out again fumbled for the matches 
and relit the lamp. A minute later he awoke 
his exasperated friends for the third lifne. 

“ S’dp me, cook/' began Jem, fiercely. 

“ If'^ou don't t will/ 1 said Dobbs, sitting 
up and living to reach the cook with, his 
clenched Ji^L 

“ ll's a li tter pinned to jny'pillow/'said 
the cook, in trembling tones, as he held it to 
the lamp. 

tl Well, we don’t want to ’ear it,” said Jem. 
“ Shut up, d ye hear ?” 

Hut there was that In the cook's manner 
which awed him, * 

" I >rar cook/' he read, feverishly, “ 1 have 
made an infernal machine with clqck-work, 
and hid it in the hold near the gunpowder 
wherfwc were at Fairhnveil. I think it will 
go off between ten and eleven lo-night, but 1 
am not iputenure about the lime. Don't tyU 
those other beasts, but jump overboard grid 
.swim ashore. I have taken the boat, I 
would have taken you too, but you told me 
you swam seven miles once, so you can 
eas,v r ” 

The reading came to ail dbrupt term‘nation 
as his listeners sprang otic of their bunks, 
and, bolting on deck, burst, wildly iuLo the 
cabin, and breathlessly reded off the heads 
or the leLter to its astonished occupants, 

“Stuck a wot in the hold?’’gasped the 
skipper, 

“ Infernal machine,” said the mate ; “ one 
of them tilings wot you blow up the ’Ouses 
of Parliament with.”* 

“ Wbt’s the time now ? " interrogated Jem, 
anxiously.' 
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-*w the inn were bright, and lights showed in 
tile tipper windows of two or three of tin* 
cottages- * 

Again they shouted in drtircning chorus, 
casting fearful looks behind thgn, and in the 
silence a faint answering hail ramc from the 
shore. They shouted again like madmen, 
and then listening intently heard a boat's 
keel grate on the beach, and then tile w elcome 
click of oars in the rowlocks, , t 

" Make haste,"“bawled Hobbs, vociferously, 
as the boat came'creeping out of the dark¬ 
ness. u W’y doi^'t you make Yiste ? 71 

"Wot’s the row?” cried a voice from the 
boat. 1 ■ 

" Gunpowder! M yelled the cook, frantically; 
11 therms ten tons of it aboard just going to 
explode. Hurry up." 

The sound of the oars ceased and a startled 
murmur was heard from the boat; then tfn 
oar was pulled jerkily. 

"They're putting back/’ said Jem, suddenly. 


ers on the schooner heard hint 
assisting Hobbs. Then the sounds of strffc, 
of thumps, and w icked words *broke on their 
delighted cars. 

" They re coming bail; for us,” said thg 
mate, taking a deep breath. " Well d<me,_L j m.” 

'Hu: boat came towards them, impelled by 
powerful strokes, and was soon alongside. 
The three men tumbled in hurriedly, their 
fall, being modified by the original crew, who 
were lying crouched up in the bottom of the 
boat, Jem jmd Hobbs gave way with hearty 
goodwill, and the doomed ship receded into 
the darkness. A little kiu« of pefiplc had 
gathered oil the shore, and, receiving the 
tidings, became anxious for the safety of their 
town. It was felt that the windows, at least, 
were 111 imminent peril, and messengers were 
hastily sent rouftd to have thorn opened. 

Still the deserted SttSfttt Jam made no sign. 
Twelve o'clock struck from the little church 
at the back of the town, and she was still 
intact. 


•t 
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“Somethings ^one wrong/* said an old 
fisherman with abaci way of putting things, 
“Nftnv’s the time for somebody to go and 
^owiher out to sea/’ 

There was no rl-sponse. 

“To save I.mvport/ 7 said the r speaker, 
feelingly, “If I was only twenty years 
younger- 

“ It’s old men’s work," said a voice. 

'[’he skipper/straining his eyes through the 
gloom in the direction of his craft, said 
nothing. He began to think that she had 
escaped after alb 

Two o'clock struck and the crowd began 
to disperse. Some of the bolder inhabitants 
who were fidgety about draughts closed their 
Windows, and children who had been routed 
out of their beds to take a nocturnal walk 
inland were led slowly back. * by three 
o'clock the danger was felt to be over, and 
(lav broke ami revealed the forlorn Stfwr/ 


first, but increasing in intensity as the search 
proceeded, gave them some sense of security. 
J,atcr still, they began to eye each other 
shamefacedly, 

“I don't believe there’s anything ( there/* 
said the policeman, sitting down and laughing 
boisterously ; “that hoy's been making a foot 
of you." ** 

“That’s about the size of it, groaned the 
mate, “Well be the laughing-stock ttf the 
town.’’ \ 

Thu skipper, who was standing with Ids 
hack towards him, said nothing ; but, peering 
about, stooped suddenly, and, with a sharp 
ex l la m a ti on, ] >i ck cd u [ > something fron i 
behind a damaged ease. 

“IVegol it/' he yelled, suddenly; “stand 
dear!” 

He scrambled hastily on deck, and, holding 
his find at arm’s length, with his head averted 
flung it fat into the water. A loud cheer 


JtTifc still riding at anchor. from a couple of boats wjiieh were watching 

“I’m going aboard/’ said the skipper, greeted his action, and a distant response 
suddenly; “ who’s coming with mu'* " came from die shore. 

Jem and the “ Was that a in¬ 


mate atjd the 
tow'll - policeman 
volunteered, and, 
borrowing the 
boat which had 
served them be¬ 
fore, pulled swiftly 
out to their vessel, 
and,, taking the 
hatches olT with 
1 unusual gentle¬ 
ness^ commenced 
filler search. It 
w T a> .ervous wfirk 
at first, but they 
became inured to 
if, and, irtnreover, 
a certain* sus 
l fie ion, slight at 



fcrnal machine?” 
whispered t h e 
bewildered. Jem to 
the mate. “Why,it 
looked to mu just 
like one o' them 
tins o’ corned 
beer*” 

T h e m a t e 
shook his head at 
him and glanced 
at the constable, 
who was t gaziiig 
longingly over 
tiro side. “Well, 
I Ye Yard of people 
being killed by 
fficjjt sometimes/ 1 
he said with a grin. 



A Submarine Boat. 


Hv liKMtv Hai a. 


HKN Jules Verne wrote his 
celebrated story, “ Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea/' the submarine boat was 
but the invention of ;i fernte 
inutgmutrnh. 'J'o day, the sub 
marine boat is an actual IneL 

Two such boats have been proved success¬ 
ful within the past six months, one railed the 
Argomatf j built by a Haiti mon inventor 
named Simon 1 ' Lake; and the other railed the 
Jloffatttf, eons true lei I by a New Vnrk i men lor 
of the same name. The Ar^waut is the 
result of j’o lie teen years' labour on l lie part 


against reason that a heat, \dth mm living 
and working in her, could run along the 
bottom or the sea. 

The launching, then fore, look place in 
tile presence of a cynical crowd, lbu, as 
soon as the machinery and equipment were' 
installed, and the trials wear held, then? was 
another tale In till. These trials showed 
conclusively that the boat cuiilil be profiled 
as well mu It t water as a ht ive water, ifiat ft 
can he submerged In tlu bultoin cl (he 
harbour and readily raised in a lew monk-nts; 
ami, in dmti, tli.it a iu u era in the history of 
warlike and navigation Ei.d begun. 




Mr. Lake, and on December iStli of lasL 
year her capabilities were practically demon 
siraled in the harbour of HalrhnoiV, * 

The appearance of the Arg*wiutf t as she 
rested on the ways in the yard of the Colum¬ 
bian Iron Works; juM .before launching, is 
.admirably show'll in^the accompanying illus¬ 
tration, She was not air hnposmgdooking 
craft. Her length gave her an extremely 
insignificant appearance, and she was dubbed 
lL a cigar with a knob on top,* just as, 
during the Civil War, the little Monitor was 
dubbed a *' dreuse-box on a raft/' Ami, if 
truth must be told, the pepple who saw 
her while she was being built were not at- 
all hopeful of her success. It seemed 
v<pI. eo. 


The 1 knob on top M of this strange looking 
craft Is tin: su-rahed ll ci inning-tower " f through 
which the irjnnlcs enter ami emerge. Thu 
Artfitinurf is ;^6ft. in length arid yft, in 
diameter. Constructed of sUcl plates 
thick, her cylindrical shape adds to her 
power of resisting hydraulic pressure. Her 
construction outride skin "is reinforced by 
knees and transverse work of steel, while 
the compartment partitions of the 3 atne 
metal, which extend from side to side t 
give additional strength. The interior is 
divided into the engine-room, the living-room, 
the divers-room (with an in termed kite 
^ir dock compartment), and the forward 
look-out and operating compartment. A 
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small steam plant, consisting of a 30 horse- 
*power engine aiyl boiler, is used to operate 
the boat, when on the surface of the water, 
in the sanVc manner as an ordinary ^eamboat; 
and when the boat is submerged, electricity 
is substituted. A dynamo, operated by power¬ 
ful storage b^tery-culls, furnishes power for 
working the propeller when the craft is sub¬ 
merged, for turning the driving-w heels (show n 
in our first illustration) when the boat is 


and at each end of the deck is a slender 
mast, the*mast near the stern being hollow. 
The wheel, which may be controlled cither 
from the outside or inside, is placed well aft. 

There are a few words yet to say abqut 
that rear-mast. This hollow rod of steel 
contains a Valve, which closes automatically 
when the vessel has reached a certain depth 
in the water, and the engine h supplied with 
compressed* air — another noteworthy thing 
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moved or rolled along the bottom, and for 
illuminating the compartment by incandes¬ 
cent lamps. The cells contain enough elec¬ 
tricity to supply the current for these purposes 
for a period ranging from sixty to seventy-two 
hours, allowing the boat to he submerged 
and its connect ipn with the surface entirely 
cut off during 4 that time. 

The appearance of the Argouaui after she 
had been hunched and equipped is shown in 
our second illustration. We may now note 
the construction of the “ cbnipng - tower," 
which is painted white, and contains foiir 
eyes. A rail surrounds the small, flat deck, 


about the* ArgmtutL The air-compressors 
and reservoirs are located in the engine 
room for replenishing the , air vitiated hy 
the crew, and to supply the divers when 
they are operating outside the vessel. The 
reservoirs contain air compressed to about 
onc’Scventieth of its bulk, and carry a supply 
for two or three days when under water. 

Forward from the engine-room and 
Separated from it by tm air lock compartment 
is the divers’-room, This room contains 
another of the remarkable features of the 
' boat. It has a door opening outward in the 
bottom of the hull, large enough to enable 
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the diver to pass 
in and out with¬ 
out assistance. 

Hy means of tile 
impressed air 
reservoir the 
atmosphere in 
llna'ctnn ^art- 
in unt can' be 
maintained at a 
density equal to 
tho pressure of 
water on the 
exterior, and the 
proper density 
is indicated by a 
series of delicate 
gauges. When 
the pressures 
are equal, the 
door can he 
opened and no 
water will enter. 

When under 
water, the boat 
is controlled 
from tho look 
out compart^ 
ment i n the 
how* the exterior 
of which we may 
see in our'open¬ 
ing 'illustration, 
i iere the atmos¬ 
phere is normal, 

"•mid one man 
can not only 
steer the boat J 
and supply air 
it* the divets on 
the* outside, hut can govern its entire 
mechanism. In this room there is a window 
of thick bull's eye glass, through which 
are throw'll rays from a 200 candle- 
power 'electric kpup. ,It illuminate^ the 
water 'for a distance of 350ft., and is 
utilized for discovering wrecks or other 
obstructions. The advantages of such alight 
are, of course, obvious; and experienced 
svtimmers know tlte feeling of fear and 
oppression which comes to them when they 
are swimming at a distance of ioft. or 12ft. 
below the surface of the lvafer. This sensation 
comes over one w'ho goes to the bottom for 
the first time in the Ar&mMut. The entrance 
to the boat through the fconnmg'tow T er is 
closed by an air-tight lid, securely screwed 
down, a valve is turned, and you foci 11' 
scarcely-perceptible trembling, which shows 
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you that the trip 
»Ems begun. 'fhei 
light through 

the llfirk glass 
bull s-i/vr win 
dnw in Mir eon 
nipg - tower he 
conies fainter 
and fainter, and 

electric light 
takes the place 
of the daylight 
which is lieing 
gradually shut. 
out. You feel, 
indeed, as i [ l cut 
off from all the 
world, and Hi< 
sensation nf 
loneliness is not 
cl i m i ui s h e d 
whim yon go 
into the forward 
compn'rtm enlt 
When the boat 
reaches the- bop 
1-valve 
is opened whiHi 
fills lbrs com 
partment with 
compressed air. 
At first flu-re is 
difficulty i 11 
breathing* but 
tli is gradually t 
passes away mftl 
at imes is re¬ 
placed by ear¬ 
ache, caused by* 
the atmospheric 
pressure on the drum of that organ. Those 
who have gone under several times some¬ 
times til ace cotton in their Ltirs, thus 
preventing the unpleasant feeling. 

On the boat there is a fixed keel extending 
over two-thirds of the length, and a set of 
water-tanks in the flour. The beat is sunk 
by filling tile tanks, and rises rtlien this water 
is blown out of the tanks, 'To assist in 
keeping the boat stationary at any desired 
level, a pair of weighted anchors is provided. 
Under normal conditions, these are drawn 
up into pockets in the keel by electric 
motors, and when the boat is ready to be 
anchored at a desired level, the anchors 
are let down to the bottom. 'Hie exact level 
of flotation is then attained by winding or 
Unwinding the winches to which the anchors 
are attached. 1 * 
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\t is well known Unit the limited time 
^urtng which diving operations can he carried 
on in open water is one of the most potent 
drawback* in that branch of business ; and 
this difficulty is most prominent in work on 
sunken ships, and in building submarine 
foundations of lighthouses, piers, anti work 
of that class.' The long distance between 
the diver at work and the scows or boats 
with which he is connected is the reason fur 
this drawback. Consequently, the need of a 
submarine boat which may be placed at 
the bottom of the sea in proximity to the 
wreck or lighthouse foundation has been 
generally felt and the advent of the 
Argonaut is an event of no small importance. 


moments the boat is on the surface of the 
water, at Vest in the light of day. 

The fact that .the craft can remain under 
water such a length of time, and can be pro¬ 
pelled under water or partially submerged, 35 
shown in the illustration, has attracted the 
interest of ss^eral foreign Govern menu, who 
have sent their naval attach at Washirigton 
to examine its plan of construction, The 
destruction which suclfa boat could accom¬ 
plish is realized especially by Great Britain 
and Japan, whose r representatives have ob¬ 
tained plans and estimates of its cost. By 
the use of a compass and distance indicator or 
log* the Argonaut could proceed under water 
fifteen or twenty miles in any direction with- 
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The divefs 1 apartmcnf is, as has been 
said, dose to the keel, and is air-tight. 
When the* diver is ready for his work, he 
enters this compartment, and the door is 
closed. When sufficient air has been forced 
in, the diver opens the outer detor, and goes 
out upon the bed of the sea. The air-supply 
is always under his own control, and he is 
always near the Argonaut^ with whose occu¬ 
pants he is able to carry on conversation, and 
with tfic tools of his trade near at hand. 
The door through which he goes out may 
be left open for an hour ov more; yet the 
compartment remains dry, except when the 
diver returns from his work and shakes the 
water from his armour. The door is then 
shut carefully, the air allowed'* to escape 
from the compartment, the witer ballast 
expelled from the vessel, Und in a few 
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out the captain finding it necessary to go a to 
the top. Consequently she could approach 
a war vessel or fortification undetected 
within a few feet, or near enough to launch 
a tprpedo or locate, a mine. The Tearful 
disaster to' the Maine in 'Havana lmrbour 
could be readily duplicate! by the use of 
such a craft. t * 

Another point is worth considering. It is 
said that the world’s annual loss of‘vessels 
and Cargoes is about one hundred millions of 
dollars. Much of this is still lying at the 
bottom of the sea; and the submarine boat is 
destined to recover these riches. - 'The bed 
of Old Ocean is dotted with jewels*and gpld, 
and the Jasons of the nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth centuries will be the divers and wreckers 
'.vho go out in modern Argonauts in search 
of tjiis golden fleece. 
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HROUGHOUT that last 
Sunday in November a strung 
hreezeliad been blowing over 
the J Jogger Eank from the 
south - west All that day, 
against the unrelenting wind, 
the Heart of Oak had fought her way towards 
the Yorkshire coast. When her lights were 
taken in at daybreak she was alone on that 
dreary waste*of tumbling waters; and until 
mchtide she had struggled on with streaming 
decks without another sail of any sort appear¬ 
ing. The lamps were lit again, and the 
smack thrashed on her course, and still no 
port or starboard or masthead light showed 
abovfc the angry sea. 

Scores of times the Heart of Oak had 
plunged headlong into the waves, often 
the writer had roared down her deck and 
smothered her helmsman ill a yeasty foam. 
Once or tw f ice»i big sea had dropped hissing 
into the cabin, and had soused the smacks- 
men who were sleeping on the floor. Eut a 
little more liquid made no di (ferencc to 
them; for they had been long wet to the 
skin, and they slumbered on, growling as 
they slept. On a locker right astern, kept 
from being thrown off by the cabin table, 
"^was stretched a great, groaning figure, a lands¬ 
man, who was prostrated by sickness, and 
who prayed furtiothing better than that death 
would come and cud his suffering, 
i from dawn till sunset there had been an 
incessant battle with the wind and sea, but 
not until he had carefully watched the moon 
and sky, and consulted his barometer, did 
Skipper Sharman give as his opinion that far 
worsd weather was awryting them. „ 
“The glass was low this mornTu',” ne said 
to the third hanfl, who was at the tiller; “it 
run down a bit,till tea-time, but, by George, 
it seems like to run but altogether now. I 
•never'see it drop Kke thigpfore.” 

“I suspected it this morning said the 
helmsman. “Ifs a long time since I saw 
such'a high dawn/ 1 * 

“Or such a clear atmosphere as we 'ad a 
w'ile ago, 1 * rejoined *the skipper. “There 
didn’t seem to be any air ; there act'ly didn't. 
You remember'ow 'ard the^orizon was? It 
was as sharp as a razor edge.” • 

“You're right, old skipper. We've /ad a 


bucketin’ already, hut if* nbught to what 
we ll get afore the mornhV culms.” 

11 My own opinion is that the wind'll veer 
to the nor'ard, 1 'said the skipjicr, “if it docs, 
we shall be all right. \VT a breeze like this 
from the proper quarter, we could spank into 
’arbour just at 5 igh water." 

“Never,'* answered the third hand, em¬ 
phatically, • “It hd fetch up too big a sea, 
an' we couldn’t get in except bottom up. 
You know, the long mV short of it is, skipper, 
the 'Kart of Oak's a hit loo fine built fur 
suebj rough work as lishiu 1 on die Dogger. 
I've alius said so. She should h.V bin a 
yacht. JusL see, now, ow she si loves ’ef 
nose into it mV it isn't much of a sea, 
neither. When the wind’s got mqre nor'ajd 
in it we shall pretty nigh get the sticks 
knocked out of her.' 1 

“ IVioh," laughed the skipper. “Just 
notice the feel of Vr. Don't you call ’er 
’undy ? ” 

“'Andy enough ; bin Urn wet an' too fond 
o’ nosin’ into it. 11! allow she's got good 
point, 1 -’’ 

“ bristles with 'em,"’ interposed the skipper, 
refusing to hear a word to the disparagement 
of the Heart of Oak, “ U’ateh Vr rise fn it. 
Just see ’ow scornful she shake# the w^dl- 
off. Man, there isn’t a ’mirier or tighter 
craft oil the North Sea at this minute. There 
isn't a gale for twenty year past that sly; 
asn’t rode out easy ; an’ she isn't goin' to 
begin pranks in any bree/e riow/cven tf the 
glass ’as pretty nigh gone to t>ed once for all.” 

He laughed at his little pleasantry, and his 
companion looked admiringly at nis stalwart 
form in its shining oilskins and heavy sea- 
boots. 

“ 'Ow's the gent bloke ? ’ asked the helms- 
man, lotmging against the ti'ler, 

“ He was alive when I was below,” said the 
skipper. 

“ Sayin J much ? 31 inquired the thftrcl band. 

41 Nothing fresh ; only groan in’ and prayin’ 
for the ship to sink.” 

“ Ah ! I thought we should give J im a 
bucketin'. 'K spoke a lot o’ what Vd seen 
an' clone in deep-ivater boats, without ever 
bein' bowled over; but I told 'im I thought 
we'd make ’im sit up afore the trip was 
finished. An’ we've done it ! J> 
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^Whatever Yippened/’ said the skipper, 1 
^ should think il my duty to sec mi safe back, 
'lint no fear; wt'll all geL in ! ome by ii;li 
water in «the mornin\ 'Hu; whyls gettm' 
round fast, an 1 we'll just walk now. (let tin: 
lads up, an* snug cr down. Wo can’t carry 
all tins cloth. Von just see ow we’U howl 
along w’en weYe close-reefed.” 

The mate stam]>ed with his heavy bools on 
the deck, and bawled with his rough, hoarse 
voice down the cnm|xuunn ; and in obedience 
to the order the sleepy crew appeared and 
got the Heart of Oak Hose reefed, lly t hi- 
time they had 
shortened sail 
and made all 
snug* the wind 
was coming from 
the north-north 
west with quickly 
growing force, 
andSkippcrSbar- 
maii was battling 
wj.Ll i the picking 
tiller with all his 
sjrcmgth, 

h'or an hour or 
two the Heart il 
Oak ran down 
the roaring Xorlh 
Sea. As yet she 
was .going prelty 
snugly, and the 
skill and strength 
of her skipper 
kf> t her well be 
for, the witid. 
lint as the gale 
increased he be- 
c a m c Mu o r e 
anxious. and at 
last gave Un- 
order to snjig her 
down still more 
and setthe storm- 
jil». 

With infinite 
labour, and at ill* 
peril of their lives, the crew got the canvas 
shortened, and the smack ran on with 
her sails bellying nuL like curved sheets 
of iron. 

“Now go bcMv, lads/' sahl the skipper; 
H there’s no need for you to stop here. \ou J ll 
be safer there ; HI call you wear 1 want you.' 1 

“ Hut let me lake the tiller with you/ 1 said 
the mate, „ ■ 

“ I can keep ’cr to it/' rejoined the master. 
“Do as T tell you. Vou cart come up by- 


an'-hy. Make some tea, an’ toll the gent 
bloke ’e fleedn’t fear*” 

They tumbled cautiousl)’- into th* cabin, 
and the skipper was left alone on the gleam¬ 
ing deck. *» 

The wind screamed about* him, and the 
spray it whipped up from the sea* petered 
furiously upon his oilskins, Sometimes a 
fierce gust would strike upward, and *he 

spray would then beat upon his neck, in 

spite of the sou’-wester, and hurt him as if lie 
had been physically struck* 

He was thankful I hat in spite of the fury 
of the gale the 
night was Hear. 
It appalled him 
even To glance to 
port or starboard 
and notice live 
sea that was rum 
uing. Once or 
twice be glanced 
astern, but so 
terrific was the 
following sea that 
he involuntarily 
closed his eyes 
a#d 'shuddered. 
Zt needed all his 
strong nene and 
experience of the 
North Sea to give 
him steadiness 
enough to keep 
the smack before 
llie gale'and sif 
in present safely, 
Alice lei her 
broach to, or get 
out of her course 
at all, and she 
and every soul 
on board would 
become the vic¬ 
tims of the seeth¬ 
ing waters. * 

At one lime, 
or, his starlward, 
there passed him a steanu r which he judged 
to be a collier tramp. J f£ saw her from afar/ 
and by the tremendous pitching of her mast¬ 
head light guessed how Ixully she was labour¬ 
ing, and from the speed with which she passed 
him knew that her skipper was driving her 
thiotigh the gale, not daring even-.to try-to 
heave her to* A' little lime afterwards lie 
passed, this time on his port, a great steamer 
uliose outline he could clearly see* She was 
huve.to, and riding out the gale with tolerable 
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comfort. He know from the hitiLI of her 
anti the lights which showed xhat she 
tarried t passengers, and wondered whether 
they were alt prostrate with fear and sickness. 
For his own part, aboard of a big* fine* well- 
found steamer .such as she was, hove to on a 
clear pight like that* he would have laughed 
at ev <j u aueh a furious gale as this. 

!* ('owforjuble lighted-up chapel look about 
her, eh ? ” said the matr* clambering cautiously 
up the hatchway with a mug of steaming tea. 
He s|>oke in a loud quar* although the 
skippers feet were almost touching his fare. 
“My fiod! What a sight astern! Ids 
enough to paralyze yon to look at it.” # 
‘‘Then don’t look*" shouted the skipper, in 
rcpl)'. MVhals the good o’ it? Were as 
well off—an' better, to iny thinking as that 
old collier tramp w'iclj is nosin’ it to the 
norard, slap in the teeth of it* because 'er 
skipper daren’t try an* ’cave ’er tod 1 

“Sup this, - ' said the mate, holding with 
one hand to the hatch and extending the 
other towards the skipper, in it the mug of tea. 
It wasnclever acrolxilinuml muscukiNcat to 


seize the mug and drink the tend mt the skipper 
managed it. He dropped the enamelled iron 
vessel as the easiest way orgeUing rid of it' 
and Hutched the tiller with lnuh hajids again. 
The mate caught it as it was beginning a 
voyage along the deck, and threw it into the 
cabin. Then he got altogether out of the 
hatchway* closed the door and drew on the 
lid, and dumlrcred In his captain's side. 
11 Now, with the tiller between us,” he shouted, 
“ surely wc can old cr up." 

They did hold her up. Their strong arms 
made the Heart of Otr/; keep truly on her 
course, and so steadily did they hold her to 
it that the iron-like sails never altered in their 
sb:i|K-. ^ 

‘Minin 1 like Lius* wc should be souiew^re 
like by momin’," said the male, 

“ Aye, it should fetch us not far to riie 
noiajd o' the ’Kad* J< replied the skipper. 
“ I/jrd, what a length the nights ave ! What 
wouldn’t r give lor daylight ! ’ ■ 

Hut daylight was yet far distant* and they 
had to go on with their work* |jayting and 
struggling at the tiller or the Heart of Otif as 
site tore on before the gale. 

Uhrn the dawn came up in the 
cast the gale rose to its height. 
Kvcji for North Sea weather it was 
bad, and it was all the skipper and 
tile male could do to keep the 
smack before the wind and preyeut 
her broaching to, It was a"perilous 
and anxious lime* and Sharmau 
and his mate* in the haggard light 
of the morning* showed to ‘•>V* 
other their feelings bj; their looks. 

lh One a' them c haps plump oil lop 
o' us* an’ we're done*" said the mate. 

11 Keep Vr to it, Jack,*kecp VV 
to it ; don't on no account lef Vr 
fall away,’ said the skipper, refusing 
to give utterance to hl.s own iear* 
which was* that one of these deadly 
following seas would swing the 
smjck round and smash and sink 
her. 

When they were on the crests of 
the waves they were almost borne 
off their feet hy the force of the 
wind.; when they were dowft in the 
hollows they were for the moment 
in cahmless, sheltered by the wall 
of water in their rear. 

<f I thought I saw a yawl just 
then*” .said Jack* when the Heart 
of Oak was scending with sicken¬ 
ing velocity down a huge wave 
which had hurried underneath her. 



This* 1 s/un run; MATE," 
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4ti Where?” demanded the skipper, “ There's 
p sufch a smother o T spray, it's like a snowstorm. 
There's no proper seem 1 through it.” 

“There!* shouted Jack, and be pointed 
over the port-how, and the skipper saw a yawl 
whose sails were torn into strips, 

“ He's in a bad way—looks like the Maryf 
said the skipper, as they were poised for a 
moment on the crest of an enormous wave. 

“ It's 'cr, an* no other," said Jack, “ it's 
only last trip she lost a mam" 

When the Heart of Oak rose again they 
saw that the Mary had been struck by a 
heavy sea, and that she was lying a crippled, 


between them had spoiled his-record, and 
since the gale had sprung up he had been 
prostrate and helpless. 

“You keel* below, sir,” said the skipper, 
“It’s the only safe place. You'll be swqn 
overboard,” 

“ i'll nnr my chance,” said the passenger, 
by name Stanton, by occupation a briefless 
l>arrister, with means. “I can't bear that 
fearful hole t Jf Tm to die, it sliall be in the 
open.” He clamored to the main sheet- 
horse, and lmng fiercely to it. “That yawl's 
in a bad way, isn't she ? ” 

“Very," replied the skipjier, casting a fear- 
* ful glance at her. 

■ The gale was 

rnpblly sweeping 
them towards the 
wreck. 

“Can't we. do 
anything ?" asked 
>S tan toil. 

“ No, I wish we 
could," said the 
skipper. 

“ Hut you're not 
going to run past 
her?" 

“ We can't do 
anything else,” 
said Shaman ; 
4( no boat could 
live in this sea, 


an’ I couldnV get 
the 7 Eart o } Oak 
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helpless wreck. Near her was a clumsy- 
looking, grimy steamer, hove to. Up to the 
ftjoment They .had not seen the steamer, 
which had 1 been hidden in a bank of fog. 
Now they noticed tliaL the crew of the Mary 
were signalling to her for assistance. A 
man on the flying bridge, on whose head 
was a Tam-o'-Shamer, was making signs 
which showed that lie could not offer any 
assistance, 

“ God 'elp 'em, their time's come," said the 
mate, compassionately. 

“ Rouse 'em up," roared the skipi>er; and 
the mate called the crew again. With them 
appeared the passenger, pale and dishevelled, 
aroused from Jiis stupor by the excitement 
of the discovery of the Mary . 

■ He was a stalwart young man, who had 
knocked about most of the seas on parth, and 
in most kipds oF craft, and whose boast it had 
been that he had never been matte sea-sick.* 
But the Heart of Oak and ‘the North Sea 


alongside .or neat 
er. I could only 
run clown an’ let the winti take the boat 
to the Man\ an' it 'ud be as good as death 
to do that," , , 

Stanton looked at the wallowing tramp, 
and then at the pitiful spectacle of the sinking 
yawl. Those of her crew who were left- Two 
had been carried overboard with the roasts— 
were making wild sigps for help to the Heart 
of Oak. “ ; 

“See,” he said) “they know they can't hope 
from the steamer there, and must turn to us 
- smaeksmen like themselves. Arewegoing 
to leave her?" * 

“No! "roared the skipper, with amazing 
energy. He threw himself against the tiller, 
and the Heart of Oak shuddered as she 
headed for the Mary. * * 

“Now,” said Ski^jer Sharmiq;' “these 
poor chaps want rescuin', an’ we've got to 
rescue 'em. It's a matter o’ life an 1 death for 
anyone who goes. I'll make one, an' leave 
old Jack in charge." 
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H We can’t spare you,” said the mate* 
“Can't the-steamer do anything? She’s a lot 
nearer*" His spirit was willing, buf he could 
not help quailing a little at the awful task 
before any boat that ventured into that 
qpgo vein able fury of sea* And he though^ 
too, of his wifs and child at home who*were 
dependent solely on him for tbeif support.* 

“ said Skipper Shnrman, “ she’s only 
a .poor tramp, 

’ove-to, an’ she 
can't at the peril 
of her life offer to 
do anything. ’Er 
skipper knows 
that if ’e could get 
a boat over she’d 
be smashed to 
bits against that 
side o’ wollerin' 
ireon. If that 
smack’s crew’s got 
to be saved, we’ve 
got to do it \V hat’s 
it to be?” 

“ Shove the 
boatov# 3 ”roared 
the mate* I’ll 
go, if I've to make 
the trip alone*” 

“ Ill go with 
you,” shouted the 
fourth hand* 

“ Make room 

for W, for Tin going,” rang out a dear 
voice, and they saw the great form of Stanton 
dambering crab wise over the deck to where 
the bqat lay. 

“This is no Lite or river work—it's life or 
death ! ” cried Sharman, warrfingly* 

That's why I’m going to -be in at it,” 
returned Stanton. “Tell me how to hear a 
hand.” 

“ God bless you, sir,” exclaimed the skipper, 
hoarsely, forgetful for the moment of his own 
smack's peril in his admiration of t the bands¬ 
man's ♦courage* ^ You’re worth a stcam- 
injun, with a pluck like that. Out boat, 
lads!" 

The Heart of Oak gave a fearful roll to 
pdrt as be spoke, and the <;rew were tumbled 
bodily into the swimming scuppers* They 
scrambled, bruised and wet, to their feet, and 
seized'the tackle to gel the boat upon the 
bulwarks* They hoisted it up at last, and 
watching until the smack's [>ort bulwarks were 
again level with the water, they shot it over¬ 
board, the mate tumbling heavily in as the 
broad, squat craft sank deep down alongside 

YoL xv*- 


the Heart of Oak. The boat was tossed.^ip 
again like a cork, and a huge white curling 
wave roared on and raisccUit as if to snAsh* 
it to matchwood against the smack’s side. 
The mate fendcred the boat oft* with his 
arms, and at his signal Stanton tumbled in as 
it fell away, as if sinking into a chasm. All this 
time it was being towed alongside the Heart 
tf Oakj and in peril of capsizing every instant. 


Stanton seized an onr and kept the boat 
off :is it rose again in the hissing, roaring* 
swirl. This time it was sent broadside on 
by a wave and struck the side of the smack, 
as if its planks would be stove in ; but its 
ribs were stout and seasoned, ami they wcri^ 
not damaged beyond their rusty outer coat 
of paint. As tW: boat fell away again the 
fourth hand draped in, and before another 
sea could read] them be and the biate had 
got the oars and let tile painter go, and were 
running dangerously before the gale, although 
Sharman guv£ them, as well as he could, the 
sheltering lec of the'smark, 

'Hie following seas threatened to engulf 
the bant, and in spile of all precautions 
water broke swampingly on hoard ami kept 
Stanton, who had been provided with a 
bueket, baling ceaselessly.' * 

Standing, North Sea fashion,* to their work, 
the mate and fourth hand facing each other, 
the mate looking ahead, they flew on. 
Silently, with clenched teeLb, they staggered 
over great, green, angry hills of welter that 
tfere racing aftcj* them with amazing swift- 
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ne^. The bluff bow of the boat was kept 
unswervingly .before the sea and wind. The 
seas smote the little craft with a thunderous 
sound, and a cataract of yeasty water tumbled 
into it. * 

Stanton, panting and perspiring, in spite of 
the cold and wet, worked with a savageness 
that he had never felt before. He was ns 
fine of courage as he was of frame, and a war 
like this was in keeping with the battle spirit 
that was now aroused within him. Sternly, 
unyieldingly, unwcaryingly, he raised and bent 
bis lack as he scooped the water from the 
bottom and threw it into the sea from which 
it came* His example filled even these 
North Sea heroes with steal and hope, anti, 
with *a blind hoiief that lhovidtfnce w01ild 
favour sucli a trip as theirs, they kept their 
course* 

They swiftly drew towards the sinking 
smack* It was wonderful, in such a lvaSle of 
furious pater, the boat kept up at all. lint 
she Halted and she progressed, and the 
captain of the steamer jammed 
his Tam-(f~8ha liter harder down 
uiMjn his head as he peered 
Aver the weather - cloth of 
his flying-bridge, and watched 
the boat as he might have 
watched some race or match 
ashore. 

"Co it, lads, and Cud help 
and* bless yon !” he roared, as 
the boat was swirled past the 
tramp's stern and lost the shelter 
&f the smack. When it had 
pifssed he'shouted : "Ids nil [ 
can do, hut HI go ahead and. 
give you my lee till you’re in 
line withdhe smack,” 

ffc telegraplted to the engine- 
room, and the tramp, with a 
protest from every plate, foTged 
hal f-speed *al lead* Sh e pi teh eil 
fearfully, and the seas broke 
over her in immense volumes, 
and filled her well-deck with * 
a weight of solid water that 
promised fair ti burst the bul¬ 
warks or sink her bodily, 

Tlie vkipjKT rang again, and 
the engines went dead-slow, just 
keeping the tramp's bows lojt. 

Hut the boat had benefited by 
the shelter of her lee, and for 
two or three minutes the men 
within it had found their work . 
a little easier. A few more * |n£ 
guiding strokes of the oars, an<J a 


few scends along huge waves, and they were 
under the Mary*# lee. 

" Quick, for Cod's sake! She’s settlin’ 
fast,” said the skipper of the throwing 

a rope one end of which he had fastened to 
the stump of the mizzen. * 

Stanton, who had risen for an instant to 
straighten Ins aching buck, caught the*rope 
as it whizzed suakedike past the boat, and in 
an instant had fastened the end to a thwart* 

“ Fender vr off, sir; never mind balin’ 3 ” 
bellowed the mate, and Stanton, thankful for 
the change, obeyed"the order, and helped to 
keep the boat from being stove in against the 
sinking vessel's side. 

**|,iUlc am first,” said the mate, catching 
sight of tlie shivering* cabin-boy. 

"Jump, HI catch you !” shirtited Stanton, 
and the boy, seeing him and believing in the 
outsiretehed sinewy arms, waited for his 
chance, and jumped, r ]W boy was caught 
by Stanton ns lie fell, and was soused into 
the water at the bottom of the boat, "Stick, 



‘jynr t i'll catui you,* shouted stantqn ,' 1 
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hoy,” said Stanton, and the Ijoy grasped a 
thwart and clung grimly on, 

4< Now, as quick as you like,” shouted the 
mate, a»d the remaining hairds of the Mary 
tumbled heavily into the boat as chance 
aljpwed. 

“ Get 'er away,” sang out the mate* C4 ,Cast 
off that line an 1 shove her clear *as hard ms 
you ettn. J The Afar/s going by the head. 
AlU'lear?”- 

He look his oarnncPsct to worUdusperatcly 
to get the boat away from the suction of the 
sinking vessel. The fourth hand did tile 
same, and Stanton, unbidden, resumed his 
baling. The rescued crew were looking 
yearningly at their foundering home* 

44 She’s gone,” said the skipper, solemnly, 
and for just * second the mate turned his 
eyes to sec the last of her* 

“Make for the lee T of the tramp/’ he 
ordered, and they gbt under the shelter of 
the rusty iron wall, more easily now, for they 
had the wind and sea astern of them. 

“ I’ll take you on board/’ shouted the 
tramp’s skipper. f< Say the word, and it’s 
done* 1 ' ; 

“ Well shelter ’ere a bit, an’ then run for 
the 'Eart of Oak. We shall soon be blown 
to ’er,” rejoined the mate* “'['hank yer 
kindly, all the same.” 

“ But you’ll be safer here,” said the captain. 

14 We ran tackle the smack/’ rejoined Lhe 
mate* “Would you, sir,” he asked, turning 
to Stanton, “like to go on board that steam' 
boat*? ” 

“ Thanks, no Ill sec it out,” rejoined the 
passenger, and went oil with his Ixding. 

£1 An’ a proper choice, sir,” roared the mate, 
admiringly. “ VRu bet, the 'Earl aj Oak's a 
sight belter nor a old ireon’pan like that. 
>ipw, lads, let’s get hack. It’ll be a dashed 
sight easier nor coinin'*” 

They left their shelter, the captain giving 
them a parting cheer, and at last, as much J>y 
luck as skill, got back to the Ileari of Oak * 
They fought round to her lee, anti o»e *hy 
one got on board^the mate being the last to 
leave* As lie sprang on to the streaming 
deck a wave twisted the boat at her ixiinler 
and capsized her* Tlitf painter snapped, and 
the boat floated aw'ay bottom up. 

“ Let her go/’ shouted the skipper, “Slic’d 
ha J had to go adrift in any case. Wc were 
bound* to lose her* Iloofry, sir/’ he added, 


as Stanton, red and exhausted, clung to the 
capstan, “(live 1m ,a cheer, lads ; never 
saw a finer thing done on th$ North Sea.”* i 
They gave him a cheer, the rescued boy 
joining in with a trembling treble. ’ 

“Oh,” said Stanton, flushing a deep rod 
“Cheer yourselves ; I’ve done nothing/' Hut 
that tribute to a hjrave mat^ from hravu 
men was dear, and he felt that It was reward 
enough. 

The gale went down more swiftly than it 
had risen, and the sea subsided with extra¬ 
ordinary quickness. Hy the afternoon the 
wnnd was as gentle as a summer bree/e, and 
the sea was setting into a swell on which, the 
skipper declared, a "kid in a tub” could 
travel safely* 

“ Wo promised you a bucketin', sir,” said 
Skip|>er Sharman, proudly, “an* we’ve given 
you one. Vou’ll sleep belter to night a-boru 
nor y®u slept last night below. Come another 
trip, w’enever you’re disposed*” 

“Thanks,” replied Stanton. “Once in a 
lifetime’s enough for me. I reckon you'll be 
made a hero ashore for the resout of the 
Afarfs crew.” 

u Lord bless you, sir, nothing o’ the sort.* 
W'y should they ? We only did our duly.” 

44 Hut tin; peril of it !" said Stanton. 

“ All in a day’s work out ’ere- especially 
in winter. Ids a sort o’ mutual aid — 1 'elp 
you, some day you’ll VIp me. Hut’s the 
pay we get* Surely that s enough !" * 

“They wouldn't think so if they did the 
work ashore,” said Stanton, remembering hgw 
a man is glorified who wades into a pond ( 
and rescues someone who could hardly Mb 
drowned, except wilfully, 44 And you'll get no 
recognition or reward?” he asked, incredu¬ 
lously. # • 

44 Not unless the sky falls ■ wligtever put 
that into your head, sir ? ” Me laughed, lor 
the mere notion of it amused him greatly* 

44 I’ll see yon do/ 1 rejoined Stunted, sternly. 
And he did* 'Hie day after, being a man 
Of prompt and zealous action and possessing 
influence, lie* mo\ed the Royal Humane 
SocieLy, ami they awarded medals to Skipper 
Shannon and the crew' of tin*/Aw/ af Oak, 
Stanton also sent the skipper a fifty-pound 
note, to be divided amongst the crowns he 
thought fit; and to this day considers that 
the exhibition of North’ Spa smndesman's 
skid and courage was cheap at'the price. 
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R arc all more or less familiar 
lvilli that series of pictures 
which are known as 11 Stories 
Without Words,” hut we believe 
that the idea of telling nursery 
rhymes by means of photo- 
grn|fhs is as novel as it is pretty. * The credit 
of the idea belongs entirely to Mr. John H. 
Coath, a real artist in photography, who lives 
at Liskeard, in Cornwall ft would lake 
pages of Thi-l Ktranti Ma<ia;cink to Anvey 
anything like an adequate notion of the ex¬ 
penditure of time, patience, and photographic 
plates necessary to obtain the results which 
M r. Con tlilias ad lie ved. 

The very first set of this 
Interesting man's photo¬ 
graphs which the writer 
saw was entitled |C A Visit 
to the 1 >entistV’ The 
first photo, showed a dear 
little girl just entering the 
Surgery t>f an equally juve¬ 
nile dentist. The latter 
wore spectacles, and an 
»ex press ini] of benevolent 
He was appar¬ 
ency asking the cause of 
his little visitor's bandaged 
jaw. * 

The second photo, 
showed the sufferer silting 
in a little wicker chair whilst 
her mnnfh was being ex¬ 
amined by the dentist. 

Then came the extraction, 
the exhibition of the offend¬ 
ing molar to the relieved 
] valient, and, lastly, the 
mutual congratulations of 
patient* and dentist. The 
varying expressions were 
rendered in a most extra-, 
ordinary manner. There is 
veal pain shown in the little 
girVs face as she leans Kick 
in the chair and opens her 
mouth. € Determination is 
shown in- the young dentist's < 


face during the actual operation of extrac¬ 
tion, whilst the sunny smiles of both parties 
in the last picture* reflect the Vhry greatest 
credit upon Mr. Coath and his juvenile 
sitters. 

These kilter, it should be mentioned here, 
are the artist's owir children, and they have 
been trained to art and pod£ intelligently 
ever since they were the tiniest mites. Merely 
to give a list of the nursery rhymes and 
general stories which Mr, ('oath has illustrated 
in this way would occupy at least a column of 
the Maga/ine. We have, therefore, selected 
one representative set as typical of all. 





11 JACK AND JILL” 


Our set tells the story of “ Jack and Jill " 
ill a very dramatic and realist^ manner. 
The photograph reproduced on the preceding 
page shows the pair going up the hill together 
to fetch the traditional pail of water* Both 
are daintily dad, and arc evidently resolved 
to share theMabour of the water-caprying. 
Each one.of these photographs,* by the £ay, 
shoflld he tarefully studied in order the better 
to*apprccia’te the minute pains which H Jack 
and Jill’s " father has bestowed not merely 


working is as follows. He first of »a 1 l 
selects a story suitable for his pur^jse, 
such as “Little Rod Ridifig Hood,* “Botf 
Blue/’ “When the Cat’s Awa>\" ** Little 
Miss MMtt, M and many others. Having 
decided upon the stoiy, he calls his little 
son and daughter into his studio, and 
tells it to them with a stwprising abun¬ 
dance of detail When he has got the 
children thoroughly into the spirit of the 
thing, Mr* Coath puses them for the tableau, 



on this set, but on all ihe olliei stones 
illustrated in a twnilar way, 

11 lor many year*,” writes Mr. Coath, “I 
have made a spedhl study* of this da^s of 
work, and also of animal photography. I 
have been fortunate in securing many awards 
at the leading photographic exhibitions, Ever 
since I took up photography it lias been ny 
aim to let every pictufe o( children tell its 
own story, even if that story be told in only 
one print," # 

It seems that Mr* Coath's method of 


such as the second of the '^Jack njid Jill ” 
series which is here reproduced. In this 
photo, wc see the traditional pair on top 
of the hill, but 1 nut exactly paying that 
attention In the water-drawing which is con¬ 
sistent with a strict sense oE duly. Possibly 
it is to this that the subsequent catastrophe 
is due* 

So intelligent are Mr. Coath's little ones, 
that, after they have heard the story, they 
themselves frequently suggest poscSj’httitudes, 
and facial expressions* Naturally they pose 
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be^ in a stoj7 they have a particular fancy 
for, t Ami this was the case, by the way, in 
fhe "Jack and Jill” scries reproduced in 
this little article. 

When doing a new story, Mr. Cbath will 
often develop a negative immediately after 
the photograph is taken. Then, if the result¬ 
ing picture does not possess the dainty 
prettiness, pathos, or dramatic power required 
of it, the artist commences de mv& y and 
perhaps entirely alters the design*. In the 
next photograph reproduced wc see that the 
well-known disaster has actually happened to 
“Jack and Jill.” Jack lias 
fallen down and sustained 
serious injuries, whilst Jill, his 
inseparable companion, has 
also come to grief! 1 It will 
be agreed that this picture 
is very well done indeed. 



** JACK M LI. IJ(W’« A?ci> lihiiKH 11IS riln 
T Jll.l. l AMli I L MlH.IMh AV ft K,"’ 

"My children/' says Mr* Coath, “have 
actually - posted for me in this way—or been 
posed -ever since they were two*or three 
months old*” ( * 

The first scries that told a story, however, 
was entitled “A Fishing Adventure*” This 
set was taken when the little girl was two ami 
a half years old, and the hoy one 'J oar older 
The first picture in the fishing* ad venture ( 
shows the two preparing for ’mischief. 'Hie 


girl is the instigator of the whole business. 
She suggests to her little brother that he 
shall get his father’s rod and creel and do his 
best to haul in gold-fish out or an ornafaentai 
globe in the drawing-room* The second 
picture shows them jointing the rod and* 
putting on flies, after having placed the big 
glolfe full of water on the carpet. The third 
photograph shows the fun in * full pro¬ 
gress, And so the story goes on* Trouble 

comes all too swiftly* Mamma is heard 

coming, and the anglers get excited. The 
globe is upset anil broken all cover the 
carpet. 'Hie fish are flop¬ 
ping about in that helpless 
way peculiar to fish very 
much out of their element, 
and the two little disciples 
of the immortal Izaak are 

weeping, bitterly over the 

fragments* The last photo, 
of the set shows mamma 
seeking the culprits with up¬ 
raised cane, the little anglers 
themselves taking shelter 
beneath a chair and a table 
respectively* 

Mr* Con ill’s little children 
enter into tllb spirit of the 
story so intelligently that 
the merest outline of the 
story is sufficient to give 
them the cue in the matter 
of attitude and expression. 

'Hie little girl is now 
about eight years old and 
the hoy nine. A’capital 
example their intelli¬ 
gence is afforded by the 
’next "Jack and Jill” illus¬ 
tration, which shows Jack,* 
with a suitably woful Ex¬ 
pression, being ministered 
to by his resourceful and 
motherly little companion. 
Jack's expression is, un¬ 
doubtedly* that of one who 
has "broken his crown,” 
and come to*grief generally* 
Little Jill seems to take "unto herself sonu; 
blam* for the misfortune" and she is doing 
her very host to lfind up Jack's injuries and 
hush up the matter as much as possible. 

I asked Mr, Coath what was the, subject 
o£ the latest set lie took. "It represents,” 
he said, "a young amateur juggler, who, 
having seen i>ii. real prototype at a place 
of amusement, is anxious to emulate the 
magician's achievements for the benefit of 
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with that delightful air *of 
proprietorship winch all little 
maidens stein to assumed 
instinctively over ijieir male 
companions. Jill seems to 
be saying to herself, “Well, 
nevermind. 1 won hi insist 
on coming with you, and 
pcrhajis l was the cause of 
all that has happened. Still, 
things might have been very 
much worse iF I hadn't 
been with yon. I've looked 
after you, and now am bring¬ 
ing you borne." 

For the most part, Mr. 
Coatli does not publish 
these photographs direct. 1 
lieliuvt* his practice is to 
make over his rights in 
them or some "of them, at 
any rale, as in the present 
case- -to the great photo¬ 
graphic firm of Messrs. R 
Frith and Sons, ht Reigatd 


'i 


•mi. HJ^UllNluL'S WliTI-ttS, 

* 

his own admiring brothers 
and sisters. To Ibis end 
he takes a walking-stick, 
and one of hit* mother's 
best plates. Of course, t 
the performance ends dis¬ 
astrously, but there can 
he no doubt whatever that 
as an ingenious and novel 
exercise in photographic art, 
the s Mt com | )a res fa v ou r- 
ably with any .that eVen 
Mr. Coath himstdf has yet 
turned out. 

In the last photo. wp see 
that Jack and Jilf are re¬ 
turning home—waterless, 4t' 
is true, but still, not so 
deplorably circumstanced 
they might be, thanks to 
the prompt and resolute 
action of Jill, who has in, 
reality been the leader of t 
the whole adventure. Ob¬ 
serve she is taking him home 
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Bv ^V, A. Fkaskk. 


S you wait up ilic many score 
of steps leading to the ( Julden 
Pagoda in Rangoon, ami ntme 
out upon the cemented Jlat 
in front of the tapering spire 
itself, you will see a Burmese 
temple a little to the right. Among other 
gods rested there ouee a small alabaster figuie 
of Buddha, stained yellow, arid with a hideous 
dragpn-hcad; hut it is not there now. Ami 
because t)f that alabaster god, these things 
happened. 

Sir l/uimd Jones, C.LK., was Chief 
Commissioner of Burma, Lawrence Jones, 
cnpiain of the "tramp” steamer, Ncivtasfk 
Mutd, was his brother. IVfore than that, 
they were twins, as Uke as two drops of 
wwter. it was kismet that Sir I a* mu el should 
rise to-be (Shief Commissioner, while it was 
Larry’s own fault that he was only captain of 
a freighter. But they both enjoyed themselves, 
each after liis kind. 

One morning in November the Newcastle 
Afat'd glided up the Irawaddy and swung to 
moorings just off the main wharfat Rangoon. 
I^arry had lio^secn his brother for years; 
and, for the matter of that, did not can; if 
many more years [Kissed before he saw him. 
Their paths ran at right angles. He was 
there for a cargo of rice, not to reifcw family 
ties. 

It was because the chief engineer of 
the Newcastle Maid was a man after his 
own heart that he said, before going ashore: 
“I don’t want to get into a gaUr here, for 
I’ve had letter from the owner;* over that 
last break I made in Calcutta ; if I come off* 


seas over, just lock me in the cabin, and don’t 
let me out. No matter what I say, keep me 
there lyilil I'm braced up.'' 

'Theftthe captain went ashore. “I want 
to see the Molded Pagoda,” said he, as he 
chartered n gharry. » 

“Come rpiickly, I’m wait frig,” whispered 
the yellow' image of Buddha, die alabaster 
god, in his ear. It was there, in the funny 
little temple all decked out with Chinese 
lanterns, and tinsel, and grotesque gods. 
Straight the influence led him to it- to /.ho 
dragon-headed god. 

Stealing was not one of Lory's vices, hut 
what mailers man’s ways when the gods are 
running his life for him? *lt scurched his 
fingers when lie touched it; and when it was 
in his pocket ft scorched his mind. The 
demon of inlpulse took possession of the 
captain. “ 1 must do something, 1 ’ and *iic 
thought of the usual routine --whisky. It 
held out no pleasing prospect. ** Something 
else, something else; something worthy of 
Ca[ftalfl Joses,” whispered dje little god. 

lie took a drive out though the canton¬ 
ments. As he bowled along in the old 
gharry a new experience -came to him. 
(lentlemcn lifted their 'hats; ami ladies 
driving in their carriages smiled and bowed 
in the most gracious manner. 

I wonder if there's anything sticking to 
my face,” thought Larry, and lie passed his 
hqnri carefully over its surface; rit. seemed 
'all right. , * "* , 1 

But stiil they kept it up-everybody he 
tpel; and one officer, galloping by on his 
pony, took a pull at the animal's head and 
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shouted, 44 Are you coming to the club to- 
night, sir ? 

“No ! " roared the captain ; fur he hadn’t 
the faintest idea of going to a dub without 
an invitation. 

“They'll be awfully disappointed,” came 
the echo of the officer's voice as the gharry 
opened up a gap between them* 

41 Very kind,” muttered I-any ; “ hut I 
fanny they’ll get over it. Alust have taken 
11 if for somebody else. 5 ' 

And the dragon grin on the face'of the 
alabaster god hi his potket spread out 
until it was hideous to look, upon. I Any 
didn't sec this; he was busy staring open- 
mouthed at the image of himself sitting in a 
carriage jyst in front The carriage was 
turning out of a compound, and blocked the 
road, *so that his own driver was forcej] to 
stop. He reewgnisetf the ollutr man. it 
was Sir l-emudf his twin brother. 

The recognition was mutual. The Com¬ 
missioner bo well Quite coldly as the captain 
tailed out, “How^ire you >( ljemuel?” 

Then the big Walcr horses whipped the 
carriage down the road at a slashing gait, 
and .Larry was left alone with The Thing in 
his pocket. 

“ So that’s why thsyVe been taking off 
their hats to me," he mused* “They take 
me for Sir Lemuel. Greai time he must 

Vol, xv.-91, 1 


have ruling these yellow niggers out here* 
Td like to be in his shoes just for a day, 
to see how it feels to lie King of Burma** 

All the way back to the hotel lit* wgs 
thinking about it. Am veil there, he wrote a 
note addressed to the Chid Coil missi oner, 
and sent itolTbya native. “That will bring 
him,” he muttered; 44 he always was a bit 
afraid of me*" 

It was six o'clock when Sir , l*cmuel arrived 
in his carriage. There was a great scurrying 
about of servants, and no end of salaaming 
the “l-at" Sahib; for it was not often the 
Chief Com miss inner honoured the hotel with 
his presence. Me was shown to Captain 
Jones's room* 

“ lake a seat, Lem," said Captain Liny, 
cheerfu11 )t. 44 1 wanted to see y t ju^ and 

thought you'd rather come here than receive 
me at Government House.” 

14 1 ’lease be brief then,” said Sir Limuel, 
in |jis most dignified manner; “J have to 
attend a dinner at the club to-night in honour 
of the return of our Judicial Commissioner*” 

“Oil, Sir Lemuel will lie there in time for 
that," chuckled the captain, JSut first, 
Lem, for the sake of old times* 1 want you 
to drink a glass of vine with me. You knqw 
we look a drink together pretty often the first 
year of our existence." Then he broke into 
a loud sailor laugh that irritated the Com- 
lVhssi oiler. 

44 While I don't approve of drinking to the 
extent you have carried it,” said Si^ Lexiuel, 
witli judicial severity, “still, I can't refuse a 
glass proffered by my brother.” 

,l Your twin brother,” broke in Larry “ of 
wl 1 o m you Ve n 1 way s bee 11 so 1 fond, yo*u 
know.” ■ 

14 1 really must be going, ho please tell me 
why you've sent for me,” lint when lie had 
drunk the glass of wine, he gave tfp al^ i3ea 
of going anywhere but to si cep'Tor it was 
drugged* 

Then Captaili Larry stripped jiis brother, 
peeled the august body of the Commis¬ 
si o n er as one w ou Id sir! p a will o w, and 
draped hi(n in his own sailor outfit, 
“ You’re a groggy - looking captain," he 
said* as he tried to brace the figure up in a 
big chair; 44 you’re a disgrace to ihe service. 
You’ll have year papers taken away, first 
thing you know. 1 ' 

Me had put the alabaster god on tile table 
while he was making the transfer* 

“ This is all 3'our doing,” he said* address* 
mg the figure. 

When he, had arrayed himself in the 
purple and- fine linen of the Commissioner, 
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■ he emptied the contents of the bottle of 
wine throe git the window. Then he went 
belAw and spoke to the proprietor, “The 
cflptlin up-stair^ who had an important 
communication to make to me, has become 
suddenly *most completely intoxicated. 
Never .saw a man get drunk so quick in my 
life. Can you have him sent off to his ship, 
so that he won’t get in disgrace? It's my 
express wish that this should be done, 

, as he has been of service to me.” 

a. 


as 4 ] is eyes* fell 



* " ki; a LKNRACts: no nine sKitvin-'. 

46 All rigfit, sir/’ exclaimed the hotel-keeper, 
touching his forehead with his forefinger in 
salute, “I will gel Captain Davin, who is a 
grgat friepd of his, to take him off right 
away# 1 ’ t 

“ Most considerate man, the Chief Com¬ 
missioner,remarked the Boniface, as the 
carriage rolled away. 

The carriage swung in under a shed-like 
portico at the front of a big, straggling 
bungalow, The driver pulled up his horses ; 
the two yaklail-bearing footmen, who had 
jumped down Trom their places behind as 
the carriage, turned in off the road, ran hastily 
up, opening the door and lowering the steps 
for The Presence, the Lat Sahib, tfce Father 
of all Barmans. p Only, Father and all as he 
was, none of his 1 children served in the house, 
the captain noticed. All the servants were 
from India. 

“ Halloa ! there's the ship's log,” exclaimed 
the captaili, looking at the big victors 1 book 


in the entrance, “Wonder where I've got 
to sign that. The ship musters a big crew,’ 
as he ran his eye down the long list of names. 

“ Wherf does The Presence want the 
carriage ?asked a ponderous, much-Jiveried 
native servant, making a deep salaam. 

The captain pulled out his watch—Sir 
Lemuels watch, , “ It’s a beauty , 51 he mused, 
on its rich yellow :ydcs. 
“ Right away, mate 1 
mean bns’n — that is, toll 
him Viot to go away. 
Wonder what that fellow’s 
psoper title on the 
muster ? ” 

“Ah, you’re to dine at 
the club to-night, Sir 
I spinel,” a cheery English 
voice said, as;i young man 
came out of a room on the 
right. 

“ 1 know that,” angrily 
answered Parry, “1 don’t 
have to be told my busi¬ 
ness.” * 

“Certainly, Sirlrmuel; 
hut you asked me to jog 
your memory, as you arc 
so apt to forget these 
things, you Jcno\v. w 

“ Quite right, quite 
right,”answered the captain, 
“If you catch me for¬ 
getting anything else, just 
hold out a signal- that is, 
tip me the wink, will yoG? J] 
“ WeVe had a telegram 
from Lady Jones, Sir Lemuel- H * 

The cold perspiration stood out on the 
captain's forehead. This wife something he 
had forgotten albabout. A bachelor himself, 
it had never occurred to him that Sir Lemuel 
was probably married and that he wovld 
have to face the wife, 

“Where is she ? When is she coming 
back?” he gasped. 

“JOli Sir Lemuel,.it was only to s;ty that 
she had arrived safely in Pro'me.” 

“Thank Cod for that!^ exclaimed the 
captain, with a rare burst of reverence. 

The private secretary looked rather 
astonished. Sir Lemuel had always been 11 
very Me voted husband, but not the sort nt 
man to give way to an expression of strong 
feeling simply because Ids wife had a wived 
at the end of her journey. 1 * 

fii Do you happen ■to remembei .\Vhat sjte 
said about comin'g back?” he asked of the 
wondering secretary. 
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“No, Sir Lemuel; but shell probably 
remain till her sister is out of danger—a 
couple of weeks, perhaps,” 

“Of course, of course/'said the captain, 
“Thanjc the lord!—I mpan I'm so glad 
that she's had a safe voyage, 1 ", he corrected 
himself, heaving a great sigh of relief, 

* That's one^rock out of the channel,” he 

mutjerqd. i 1 i 

A bearer was waiting patiently for him to 
g<^ and Change his dress. The captain 
whistled softly to himself udjen he saw the 
dress suit all laid out and everything in 
perfect orjler for a “qyick change/' as he 
called il. As he finished dressing, the 
“ bos'n/' he of the gorgeous livery, appeared, 
announcing, “Johnson Sahib, sir.” # 

“Who?” queried Captain l^arry. 

“ Scc'lary jSahib, sir,” 

“ Oh, that's my private secretary,” he 
thought. 

“I've brought the speech, Sir Lmiuel/' 
said the young man, as he entered “ You*]! 
hardly have time to go through it before we 
start/ 

The captain slipped the speech and the 
little alabaster god in his pocket, aijd they 
were r*oon bowling along to the official 
dinner, “ Took here, Johnson/' he said, “ I 
think fevet'or, something's working on me. 
I can't remember men's faces, and get their 
names all mixed up. 1 wouldn't go to this 
dinner to-night if I hadn't promised to. 
J ought'to slay aboard the ship—1 mean, 1 
ought to stay at home. Now, 1 want you to 
Jicip me through, and if it goes off all right, 
I'll double your salary next month. Safe to 
promise that,” he muttered £o himself. “Let 
l^m attend to it.” 

At the club, a a$ the captain entered, the 
hand struck up ^Clod Savc4hc Queen.” 

“By jingo, we’re late!” hp said; “the 
shpw's over.” 

“ He has got fever or sun, sure,” thought 
his companion. “ Oh, no, Sir Lmmel; 
they're waiting for you to sit down to dinWr, 
7'hcrc r s Mr. Barnes, tjie Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner, talking 90 Colonel Short/ sir/ added 
the secretary, porting to a tall, clerical-look¬ 
ing gentleman, “ He's looking very much 
cut up over thelo,^ of his wife,'' 

* “ Wife dead, must remember that/' thought 

Larry. ' # 

just then the Judicial Commissioner caught 
sight of the captain,juid*hastened forward to 
greet him. 

“ How do you d®, dear Sir Ijemuul ? 
I called this afternoon, 'So sorry to find 
that Lady Jones was awayl * You must find 


m 

it very lonely. Sir Lemuel; I understand this, 
is the first time you have been separated 
during the many years of your married life.” 

“Yes, I shall miss the little woman, fl'hjt 
great barracks is not the f same without her 
sweet littjc face about.” * 

“That's a pretty tall order/* ejaculated a 
young officer to a friend And it was, com 
sidering that I,ady Jones was an Amazonian 
type cf woman, 5 ft, loin,, \nuch given to 
running the whole State, and known as the 
“Ironclad.” But Larry didn't know that, 
and had to say something, 

“ Dear Lady Jones,” sighed the Judicial 
Commissioner, pathetically. “I suppose she 
returns almost immediately?” 

“The Ix>rd forbid—at least, not for a feW 
days. I want her to enjoy herself while she's 
away. You will feel the loss of your wife, 
Mr. Barnes, even more than I; for, of course, 
she will //mr come liaek to you.” 

T^p say that general eon stern action followed 
this yenluro of the captain's is drawing it 
very mild indeed, for the J. CYs wife was not 
dead at all, but had wandered far away with 
a lieutenant in a Madras regiment., 

“It’s the Ironclad put him up to that 
She was always down on the J. C. for marry¬ 
ing a girl half his age/* said an assistant 
Deputy Commissioner to a man standing 
beside him. 

* The secretary was tugging energetically at 
the captain's coat - tails. “ What is it, 
Johnson?” he asked, suddenly realizing the 
tug. 

“ Dinner is on, sir.” 

“ Hare streak of humour the chief is develop¬ 
ing/' said Captain Lushion, wiih a laugfl. 
“ Fancy he's rubbing it iiUo Barnes on 
account of that appeal case.” 

Owing to the indisposition of the Chief 
Commissioner, by special arrangement The 
secretary sat at his left, which'was rather 
fortunate; for, by the lime dinner was over, 
the captain had‘looked upon thp wine and 
seen that it was good -had looked several 
times. What with the worry of keeping his 
glass empb|> and answering, with more or 
less relevance, respectful questions addressed 
to him from different ]»arts*of the'table, he 
pretty well forgot all about the speech lying 
in his lap. Once or twice lie looked at it, 
but the approaches to the facts were so 
ambiguous, and veiled so carefully under 
such expressions as, “ It is 'deemed expedient 
under existing circumstances/ etc., that he 
got very little good from it. One or two facts 
he gleaned, however; that, owing to the extra-. 
ordinary exertion of the Judicial Com mis- 
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sioner, all the dacoits bad either been hnng, 
transported to the Andamans, or turned from 
their evil course and made into peaceable 
tillers of the soil; their two-handed d&h had 
been dubbed up, more or lews, into a plough¬ 
share * 

“ Glad of that,” thought the captain. 
“Hflttc those beastly dacoits. They’re like 
ijvutineers on shipboard. The padre-like 
lawyer mus'fc be a good one.” 

Another point that loomed upon his sailor 
vision like the gleam of a lighthouse was a 
reference to a petition calling attention to the 
prevalence of crime connected with sailors 
during the shipping season, and asking for 
the establishment of a separate police-court, 
with a special magistrate, to try these cases. 

“ Shall we have the honour of your pre¬ 
sence at the races to-morrow?” pleasantly 
a»ked a small, withy man, four* seats down 
l he table. 

The captnirt 1 was caught unawares, and 
blurted out, “ Where are they ? " 

“OnJ.he race course, sir.” 

The answer was a simple, straightforward 
one, but, nevertheless, it made everybody 
laugh. * 

I thought they were on the moon, ?J said 
the captain, in a nettled tone. 

A man doesn't laugh at a Chief Com¬ 
missioner'* joke, as a rule, becaufctj it's funny, 


but the mirth that 
followed this was 
genuine enough. 

11 Sir l^eniud is 
coming- oitf,” said 
Captain Lush ton. 
“ Pity the Iroij- 
cladt wouldn’t go 
away every wgek.” 

In the- natural 
order *of thiijgs, 
Sir lximud had to 
respond to the 
toast of 11 1'lie 
Queen, Now, the 
secretary had very 
carefully and 
elaborately pre¬ 
pare^ the Chief 
Commissioner's 
speech for this 
occasion. Sir 
Lemuel had con- 
scientiously mug¬ 
ged ** it up, hod if 
he had not at 
that moment been 
a prison*e r on 
board the Navcastk Maid^ would have 
delivered it with a pompous ^im'crity which 
would have added to his laurels as a deep 
thinker and brilliant speaker. Hut the 
captain of a tramp steamer, with a mixed 
cargo of sherry, hock, and dry Monopole in 
Ins stomaeh, a nd a- m isehief-w<i rk in g al n ba s te r 
god in his pocket, is not exactly the prOjier 
person to deliver a statistical, semi-official 
after dinner speech. 

When the captain rose to his feet, the 
secretary whispered in Ins ear*: u For Heaven’s 
sake, don’t say anything about the Judicial’s 
wife Talk a^out dacoits ”; but the speedy 
so beautifully written, so lucid in its mean¬ 
ing, and so complicated in its detail, became 
a waving sea of ft ki m. J Fron.i out live 
billowy waste of this indefinite mass there 
lf>Qi*ie<J only the tail Jjgure of the cadaVerous 
J. C ; and attached to it, as*a tangible some¬ 
thing, the fact that he had*lost his wife and 
settled the dacoits. 

It was glorious, this*'gelling up before two 
strings of more or less hold headed officiate 
to tcfl them how the State ought to be run — 
the ship steered, as it were, “Gentlemen,” 
he began, starting *off bravely enough,-“wc 
are pleased to have among us onee’more our 
fellow-skipper, the judicial Commissioner.” 

“ Thu old buck’s got a rare slrCak of 
humour on to-ttight," whispered Lushton. 
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u His jovial face adds to the harmony of 
the occasion. 1 wilt not allude to his late 
loss, as wc all know how deeply he feels it,” 
“Had 1 hut lie's rubbing it *10," said 
Ioishto** 

“ I repeat, we are glad to have him among 


of another assistant magistrate's court to try 
these cases, presided over by a man more or 
less familiar with the shipping interests. 
Now, that s the only scumble thing I \?vw 
heard talked of in this heathen land. Seta 
thief to midi a thief, 1 say. Put Mie ship in 
charge of a sailor himself of a 


captain. 


His them 
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e of your landlubbers." 
ue was carrying him away ; 

he was on deck 
again, lint the 
others thought it 
w a s only his 
h u in our; t h e 
strange, unac¬ 
countable humour 
that had taken 
possession ot him 
since the Ironclad 
had let go her hold* 
li Now, l know 
of a most worthy 
captain," he roil¬ 
ed, who would fill 
this hi el wiiEi honour to 
himsell ami pn4U to the 
icial* His name is 
t'aptain Jones a name¬ 
sake of my own, 1 may say 
—of the Atewiisf/t' Aft lit/. 


us once again. My secretary assures me 
that there’s not a single dneoit left alive in 
the province. There's nothing like putting 
these rebellious chaps down, I had a mutiny 
myself once, on hoard 7 '/w I 

shc/t the ringleaders, and made every mother’s 
son of the rest of them walk the [dank. So 
I’m proud of the good work the Judicial has 
domain this respect,” 

Now, it had Ijeon a source or irritating 
regret to every Deputy Commissioner in the 
service, that when he had caught a dacoit 
red-handed, convicted and sentenced him to 
be hanged, and sent the ruling np to the 
judicial for confirmation, he had h^eu 
promptly sat on officially, and the prisoner 
either pardoned or let oft with a light scplc&cv. 
Consequently ll/L^e little pleasantries of the 
captain were looked 11 [ion as satire. 

“There is onje other little mailer I wish 
to speak about," ocmfimiul the captain, in 
tile most natural manner poesihle, “and that 
is, the prevalence of wliat we might* call 
‘sailor crimes' in .Rangoon." He lold in 
the most graphic manner of the importance 
of the shipping interests, for he was right nt 
home on that subject, 3 nd wound up by sav¬ 
ing : “ IVe been presented with a largely 
signed petition, praying for the establishment 


2^000 toils register. I’ve known him ever 
since lie was a babe, and the sailors won’t 
fool him, I can tell you. I’d a talk with him 
this evening down at the hotel, and he’s*just 
the man for the job. Pd sign the papers 
appointing him tomorrow' if ll-cy were .put 
before me* He ought to have a good salary^ 
though," lie said, as he sat down, rather 
abruptly, some of them thought. 

The secretary sighed as he shoved in his 
pocket tile written speech, which llje caplin 
had allowed to slip in the floor.. “ ltill do 
for another lime, I suppose,’* he said, wearily, 
“when lie gets over this infernal touch of 
sun or liurma head." • 

People in India gel used to that sort of 
thing happening--of their older officials 
saying starling things sometimes. Thai’.? 
what the fiftydivO years 3 service is^for-to 
prevent it. The other sp Aches Mid not 
appeal to Captain I .an y much, nor, for the 
matter of that,-to the others eithiy. He 
had ceriayily made the hit of the evening* 
u It's great, this," lie said, bucolically, to 
the secretary, asfthey drove Wme. . 

41 What, sir?" 

“ Why, making speeches, and driving home 
in your own carriage. I hate going aboard 
ship in a jtegledy sampan at night. ^'11 have a 
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string of wharves put all along the front there, 
so that ships won’t have to load at their 
moorings. Just put me in mind of that 

tomorrow.” 

* # 

Next day there was considerably diversion 
on the Nttvcastk Maid, “ The old man’s 
got the IX TW the chief engineer told the 
first officer. “I locked him in his cabin last 
night when ttey brought him off, and he's 
banging things about there in great shape. 
Swears he’s the ruler of Burma and Sir 
Gunnel Somebody. IVon't let him out till 
he gets all right 
again, for he'd go 
up to the agents 
with this cork- 
and-bull story. 

They'd cable 
home to the 
owners, and he’d 
bo taken out of 
the ship sure." 

That's why Sir 
Ijcmuel tarried for 
a day g n the 
/femastte * Maid. 

Nobody would go 
near him but the 
chief engineer, 
who handed him 
meat and drink 
through a port- 
holt; and laughed 
sdothingfy at his 
> fancy talcs. 

• fter %chota 
hatre next nam¬ 
ing, the secretary 
brought to Cap- 
Ufn l^nriy a large 
bask'et of 'official 
papers for his perusal and signature. That 
was Sir l^mueFs time for work. His motto 
was, business first, and afterwards more 
business, Each paper was carefully con¬ 
tained in a cardboard holder, secured by 
red tii pc. 

“Thu log, q|i, mate?" said 1-arry, when 
the secretary brought them into bis room. 

, “It looks ship-shape, too." 
j u Thfe file, sir, is the case of Deputy 
Commissioner Grant, m Gtade, of 
Bungaloo. Hejias memorialized the Govern- 
mem that'Coa/sworth, 2 nd Grade, has been 
£ appointed over his head to the Com miss ion er- 
i ship of Bhang. He’s senior to Coatsworth, 
you know^sir, in the service.” * J 
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“Well, why has Coatsworth been made 
first mate then ? ” 

“Grant's afraid ids because he offended 
you, sir,• went you went to-Bungaloo, He 
received you in a jahran coat, you remember, 
and you were awfully angry about it. 

“Oh, I was, was 1? just shows what an 
ass Sir Lemuel can be son^dmes. Malcc 
G^uft a Cop) miss toner at once, and, IIJ sign 
the papers," ' . * 

“ Hut there's no Commissioiidrship open, 
sir, unless you set back«C oats worth." 

“Well, Tlfslff him back. Til discharge him 
m from the service, 
What'clse have 
you got there? 
What’s that bundle 
on the deck?" 

“They’re native 
petitions, sir.” 

1 .firry took up 
* one. It began with 
an Oriental pro¬ 
fusion of gracious 
titles bestowed 
upon the Commis¬ 
sioner, and went 
into business by 
stating that the 
Baboo 
Sen's wife, had got 
two children, “ by 
the grace of God 
and the kind 
favour of Sir 
Lemuel, the 
l ather of all Bur- 
mans.” And the 
long petition was 
nil to the end that 
Baboo Sen might 
have a month's 
leave of absence* 
Larry chuckled, for he did not understand 
the complex nature of a itabQp's English, 
Tlfe next petition gave him much food for 
thought j it made # his head ache.* The 
English wIs like logarithms. “Here,” he 
said to the secretary, “youVix these petitions 
up later; I'm not used to thejn.” 

He straightened out* thp rest of the official 
business in shojt order.,, Judgments that 
woukl have taken the wind out of Solomon's 
sails, he delivered with a rapidity that made 
the secretary's head swim. They were not 
all according to the code, and would pro- 
liibly not stand if .sent up tooths Privy 
Council. At any rate, they would give Sir 
Lemuel much patient undoing when he came 
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into his own again* The secretary unlocked 
the official seal, and worked it, while the 
captain limited his signature to “I* Jones,” 

“That's not fdrgery, !J he mused; *it means 
‘ Larry Jpnra.’ ’’ , 

“The Chiefs hand is pretty shaky this 
njorning,” thought the secretary: for the 
signature was 3 not much Jike the careful, 
derkty hand that he was accustomed to se*. 

Sis i^mud’s wine had been a standing 
reptpach tof Government House, A dinner 
that cither turned a nmu into a ^ce to taler or 
a dyspeptic ; and nt ftffht t whoh the captain 
broached a^bottle of it, ht^set his glass down 
with a roar. 

“ He’s brought me the vinegar,’’ he es- 
claimed, “or the coal oil. Is there no better 
wine in the house than t^is?” he asked the 
butler ; and* when told there wasn’t, he 
insisted upon the secretary writing out an 
order at (nice for fifty dozen I’omincry. 
“ I lave it bark in time for dinner, sure ! I'll 
leave some for Lem, too ; this stuff isn’t good 
for his blood,” he said to himself, grimly. 

“ Trh glad this race meet is on while I’m 
king,” he thought, as he drove down after 
tijfitif taking his secretary with him. ^They 
say the* Rrince of Wales always gets the 
straight lip, and I’ll be sure to be put on to 
something gdod/ 

And he was. Cat plain Lushton told him 
that his mare Nettie was sure to win the 
Rangoon Hate, forgetting to men Lion that 
he hims'eir had backed Tomboy for the 
same race. 

**Must have wrenched a leg,” Lushton 
assured l^rry when Nettie came in abso¬ 
lutely last* 

It was really wonderful how many “ good 
things” lie got cfh to that did run last, or 
, thereabouts. It “may have* been the little 
alabaster Buddha in his pockety that brought 
h*n\ the bad luck ; but as the secretary wrote 
" I O U’s ” for all the bets he made, and as 
Sir l/rmuel* would he into his own again 
before settling day, and would have to pay 
up, it tfid not really matter to the captaJn. B 

Thy regiment* was so pleased* with Sir 
Lemuel’s cmtrilhltions that the best they 
had in their majquee was none too good for 
him. Thu ladies fiyjnd him an equally ready 
m*rk* ■ Mrs* Ley burn was pretty, and had 
fish to fry. “I must do‘a little missidliary 
work while the Ironclad’s away,” she thought* 

Her mission was to insfcd her husband in 
the position of port officer* That came out 

,ater.came out at the ball that night. The 

captain assured her that he would attend. 

There is always a sort ofi Donnybrook 


Derby at the end of a rare day in Rangoon. 
Ponies are gently sequestered from their more 
or less willing owners, and handed oVer 
minus their saddles, to sailors, who pilot, 
them erratically around thc*cnurse for a ( , on- 
tributed prize. When the captain saw the 
hat going around for the prize money, he 
ordered the secretary to write out a “chit” 
for 200 rupees. “Dive them something 
worth while, poor chaps/’ he s:fid 

“And to think that the Ironclad lias kept 
this bottled up so long,” muttered Lushton. 

“I always said you had a good heart,” 
Mrs. Lcyburn whispered to the captain. "If 
people would only let you show ii,” she 
addl'd, maliciously; meaning,of course, Duly 
Jones. 

Thu Cluef Commissioner was easily the 
most popular man in Burma that night. It 
was with difficulty the blue-jackets could be 
kept from carrying him home or. riicir 
shoulders, “ [ hope Lem is Looking after 
the cargo all right,'’ murmured the captain, 
as he drove home to dinner. “ I seetn to be 
getting along nicely* Lucky the old cat’s 
away.” , # 

The captain danced the o| wiling quadrille 
at the ball with the wife of the Luanda] 
Commissioner, and bar a little enthusiastic 
rolling engendered of his sea life, and a 
couple or torn trails ns they swept a little 
Lob dose, he managed it pretty well* The 
secretary had piloted him that far. Then 
Mis. Ley burn swooped down upon l]im. * # 

There is an adornment indigenous to 
every ball-room in tlie Last, known as the 
kafa jfigafi; it maybe a conservatory or a 
bay window* A quiet scat among t^e 
crotons, with the druwsy droiw of the waltz 
Hitting in and out among the leaves, is just 
the place to work a man. 

I’m telling you this now ; but Mrs. J^Jr- 
burn knew it long ago : moons before Captain 
Larry opened the ball with the rinaneial 
Commissioner’s Wife. Not that Mr*. Ley burn 
was the only woman with a mission. Official 
life in India is full of them ; only, she had 
the start—that was all. 

“ Ids scandalous/’ another missionary said 
Id Captain 1 .ushton. “ Th^dve ftcen in 
there an hour—they’ve snt out three dances* 
I’m sorry Tor poor dear Lady Jones*” # 

Among the crotons the missionary-in-thc- 
fiekl was saying “ I'm sure Jack ordered the 
launch to meet you at the steamer that time, 
8 tr Lemuel. He knows you were frightfully 
angry about it, and has felt it terribly* He’s 
simply afraid to ask you for the billet of port 
officer ; and that horrible man who* is acting 
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officer now will get it, and poor Jack won't 
be able'to send me up to Darjeeling nest hot 
weflther. And you'll be going for a month 
again nest season. Sir Lemuel, won't you?" 

Now, as it happened, the captain had had 
a row witUthe acting port officer (joining up 
the river; so it was just in his mitt, as he 
expressed it. “I’ll arrange it for Jack to¬ 
morrow 1 " he said ; " never fear, little woman.” 


{^He spoke of you as Jack,” she told Ley bum 
later on, “and it's all right, love. Lucky the 
Irohclad was away.”) 

* r \ lady-approaching from the ball-room 
heard a little wistle among the plants, pushed 
eagerly forward, and stood ' before them. 
Another missionary had entered the field. 

J>cg (Kirdon, Sir Lemuel,” and she dis¬ 
appeared. ' 

11 Perfectly scandalous !" she said, as she 
met Lushjon. “Someone ought to advise 
dear Lady-Jones of that designing creature's 
behaviour.” 

“ For Cupid's sake, don't,? ejaculated 
Lush ton, fervently. 1C l^et the old hoy have 
his fling! He doesn’t get out often." 

“ I've no intention of doing so myself,” 
said his companion, with asperity. 

But all the same a telegram went that 
night to I>ady Jones at Prome, which bore 
good fruit next F dIiy, and much of it 

When they emerged from the crotons, Mrs. 
I^eyburn was triumphant. The captain was 
: more or less pleased with things as they 
were. “Jack will probably : crack Lem's 


head when he doesn’t get his appointment,* 
he thought. 

The band was playing a waltz* and he and 
Mrs. Leyburn mingled with the swinging 
figures. As they rounded a couple that 
steered across the captain’s course, his coat¬ 
tails flew out a little too horizontally, and the 
yellow-faced alabaster god rol(pd on the floor, 
It*spim around like a top for a few fimes, 
and then sat bolt upright, .grin- 
ning with hideous familiarity at 
the astonished dancers. Not 
riTat many were dancing now, 
for a* wondering cfowd com¬ 
menced to collect about the 
captain and the grotesque little 
Buddha. The lady-who-had- 
secn to^ok in the situation in an 
instant; for jealousy acts like 
new wine on the intellect. She 
darted forward, picked up the 
obese little god, and, with a 
sweet smile on her gentle face, 
proffered it to the captain’s 
companion,- with the rtmiark, 

“ I think you’ve drop|n:d one of 
your children's toys,” 

Captain Iarry was ^speech- 
loss ^ he was like a hamstrung 
elephant, and aj hdlpless. 

A private secretary is a most 
useful adjunct to a Chief 
Commissioner, but a private 
secretary with brains is a jewel. 
So when Johnson stepped quickly forward and 
said, “ Excuse me, madam, but that figure 
belongs to me; I dropped it,” the captain felt 
as though a life-line had been thrown, to him. 
The secretary put the Buddha in his 
pocket; and it really appeared as though 
from that moment the captain's luck de- ( 
parted. Htj slipped away early from the 
hah ; it seemed, somehow, as though ^he 
fun had gone out of the thing. He began 
to have misgivings as to the likdjhood of the 
chfcf engineer keeping his brother shut up 
muph longer. “ I'l^ get out of this* in the 
morning," * he said, as he turned into, bed. 

“ I've had enough of it. fll scuttle the ship 
and clear out.” , 

'fliis virtuous inten-tiop would have been 
easy of accomplishment, comparatively, if ke 
had'not slept until ten o'clock. When he 
arose, the secretary came to him with a 
troubled face. “There's a telegram, from 
hady Jones, Sir Lemuel, asking* for the 
carriage to meet hftr at the Ration, F and 
I’ve sent it. She's chartered a special train, 
and we expcct<her any moment” 
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“Great Scot! I’m lost!” moaned the 
captain* 11 1 must get out of this. Help 
me dress quickly,, that's a good Fellojv." 

An official accosted him as he came out 
of his toorn. “ I want to* see you, Sir 
Lemuel,” 

■ “Is tliat your tom-tom at the door?” 
answered the captain, quite irrelevantly. - 

“Yes; Sir Lemuel.” 1 

“Well/just wait here for a Few minutes* 
TVe’got to Ineet Lady Jones, and Pm 
late*” * 

Jumping into the cart, he drove off 
at a furiou* dip. Fate, iTi the shape 
of the Ironclad, swooped 
down upon him at the very 
gate. He met l ady Jones 
face to face* 

“Stop!” die cried, ex¬ 
citedly. 11 Where arc you 
going, Sir Lemuel?” 

“I'm not Sir Lemuel,” 
roared hack the disap¬ 
pointed captain. 

14 Nice exhibition you're 
making of yourself Chief 
Commissioner of liurma.” 

"Vm not the Commissioner of Hurmn. 
I’m not yopr Sir J^muel,” he answered, 
anxious to get away at any cost. 

“ The man is mad. The next thing you'll 
deny that I'm your wife.” 

“Neither are you!” roared the enraged 
captain, ami away he sj>ed. 

Lady Jones followed. It was a procession ; 
the red spokes of the lom-tom twinkling in 
and out the bright patches of sunlight as it 
whirled ttlong between the big banyan trees ; 
and hehindj the carriage, Lady Jones artling 
bolt upright wifti set lips. The captain 
reached (he wharf first. I To was down the 
ftfeps and into a sampan like a shot. 

It was the only sampan there. The carriage 
dashed up at that instant. There was no other 
boat \ thereVas nothing for it but to wait,* 

“Come, 1 icm, get into these jdud* and 
clear out,” cried fye captain, as he burst into 
bis cabin. 

“You villain*!* I'll have you sent to the 
Andamans for this,'* exclaimed the prisoner. 


“Quick! Vour wife's waiting on the 
dock,” said Larry. 

That had the desired effect; Sir I^emuel 
became as a child that hail played truant. 

“What have you done, l^arry?” he cried, 
pathetically. “You've ruined me,” 

“ No, IVc done you good. And-I've left 
you some decent wine at the house. Get 
ashore before she comes off” 

“ There’s no help for it,” said Sit 
Lemuel. “ There are your orders to 
proceed to Calcutta to load ;* your beastly 
ch ie f en gi n ee r i ns is ted o n sh o vi ng them 
in to mo,” 

“ Don’t 1 my love' me ! ” said the Ironclad, 
when Sir Lemuel, climbed penitently into the 
carriage, “An hour ago you dented that I 
was your wife.” 

And so they drove off the syce taking the 
tom-tom badt to its owner* It took Sir 
Lemuel days and days to straighten out the 
empire after the rule of the*man who had 
been “ King for a day.” 
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What Makes a Cricket Ball Curl in the Air ? 


By F* M* GiLrfrtiRT, B*A. 


“ Whether any bowlet* can impart this curl in the air to the bull at will in a moot point. . , . I have not been aMe to discover* 
any matt than Ike bowltra themselves, why or how car! in the air takes jjiact-"—K ahjit Sixhji* 

■v 


S* a contemporary with Ranjit 
Sinhji at Cambridge, the 
writer has read “The Jubilee 
Book of Cricket n with intense 
interest Hoping to add some* 
thing worth saying to the 
Prince’s remarks about bowling, he is making 
an attempt to explain, in terms intelligible to 
a non-mathematical man, the effect of various 
spins'on the flight of a cricket 'ball from 
the bowler’s hand to the ground. Nearly all 
bowlers can make the ball “ break ” or 
“ turn 17 as it pitches \ and this result is well 
known to be caused by the friction between 
the splinting ball and the ground But the 
effects of the friction between a spinning 
ball and t;he air surrounding it are not so 
well understood* Occasionally one meets a 
bowler able to make the ball curl by letting 
if go from his hand in a peculiar way, but he 
is always unable to understand the phenome¬ 
non or communicate his gift to others* 

Let us imagine we are looking at the 
spinning ball from the point of view of the 
bower’s umpire. The first two spins we 
take are the ordinary breaking balls, (a) from 
*the off, (^) from the leg* 




A mere mention of these will suffice lor 
the--present If there be no wind, the 
atmospheric flight is practically the same as 
that of a ball without spin. In cases (a) and 
(0) the ball is turning, in the direction shown 
by the arrows, like a rifle bullet, round a 
horizontal axis pointing in the direct line of 
j flight. 

Now to consider the effects of the two 
; Spins in' Figs* (*:) and {d) t where the liall is 




1 * 1 . .. 
turning round a horizontal axis pointing at 
right angles to the line of the wicket. 

Following Ranjit Sinhv’s book, we will call 
these spins by*ine billiard terms, (r) top and 
(i/) ukag. In order to understand their 
effect upon the ball's flight, we must notice 
that the ball, in its course, is pushing away 
the highly compressible air from the front of 
it and is escaping from that behind. There 
is, therefore, more air-pressure in front of the 
ball than behind, so that the friction in front 
is stronger than that.behind, ami the latUr 
will be overcome. This is the gist of the 
whole matter. The ball in Fig. (t) rolls 
up or cumin, and in Fig. (d) rolls down 
or uivkk on the denser air in front, just 
as a cyclist’s wheel propels him by turn¬ 
ing on the road. So that a ’bail with 
“top ” tends tocuun and pitch further from 
the bowler than it would have done had it 
been without spin. If anybody doubts this, 
let him watch the flight of a well-driven golf 
ball sw r ept off the tee hy the club-head just 
on the rise. Of course, nu.AG has the 
reverse effect, making the ball dive and pitch 
shorter. The iron shot in golf illustrates 
this very well. It is hardly necessary to %ay 
that top makes the ball come more quickly 
from the pitch, while drag retards it. 

Thu next two spins are not mentioned by 
Ranjit Sinhji, They take place round a vertical 
axis and produce Jhat sideways “curl ” in the 
air for which Mr. King, the American, is 
noted. 



Idle explanation is df die same nature as 
hefore. 'Take the* spin represented in Fig. (ef. 
livery small portion' of the surface of the 
ball is moving horizontally, so the ball 
has no tendency either to climb or dive. 
The air - friction on the froqf of the 
Iwtil makes it roll from “off” -w “leg-” 
We will call this spin off - curl." Of 
course, the smaller friction on the back of 
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the ball has the opposite tendency, thus 
lease n in g the effec t, hut n ot dest royi ng 
it. Natunflly,. .the reverse spin, fig, {/), 
produces a curl in the other direction, from 
the leg^ide to the off We \vill t'all it (1 lfc,- 
cuki~” A riglu-hand howler' with a low 
delivery often has this spin. 

The OF^-cuhr, Rig. (^), ought Jo he one of 
the easiest spins for a right-hand howler with 
a high delivery. It is just possible that what 
Rah jit SinTiji calls l^ie “ action breakuf a 



travelling against the wind will curl, dive, or' 
climb more than iT the wind he will* it. 
This is once more due to the increase^ air- 
pressure and friction on thfc front part of tli% 
kill, without any corresponding increase 

behind it! So a howler who can curl ought 
to be helped rather than hindered hy having 
the wind against him. 

As every ball howled • combines in 

more or less degree each of the three 
simple spins and their se|urate effects, the 
fo 1 lowing- tab]es may 1ie of 
interest. Look at the spin, 
Rig. (rf/), for example. 
U causes a curl from leg 
to off and a hrcajt back 
from off to leg a terrible hall 
to play! 1 


* 


fast bowler may rcnjly'be this curl from the 
off to leg j for it may he noticed that a curling 
liall may pitch out of the direct line between 
the howler and the stumps, and yet hit the 
wicket, even when the ground is too smooth 
and hard to take a slow bowler's finger break. 
Perhaps a bird’s-eye view will make the 
matter plain. 

The ball leaves the bowler's hand at A, in 
a direction vrhith would take it well away to 
the off were it not curling. After pitching at 
B, the ball may go straight for the stumps, 
without- 11 breaking ,J a hair's breadth. This 
effect is evidently independent of ground- 
friction. It is more easily produced by a fast 
bowler than by a slow one, owing to the air 
resistance being approximately proportional 
to the *sijUAWE of the ball's velocity. Rot 
example, supposing that Richardson .bowls 
three limes as fast as Briggs, he has about 
nine times as much air-friction to help him 
in making the kdl curl. If this is at first 
sight not quite clear, it becomes evident by 
remembering that his ball not only impinges 
on three tilhes as many air particles in ihe 
same Jime, but pushes each one away with 
three times the force. *And as hjs ball goes 
from' wicket lo**vieket iu one-third of the 
time, it will curl three times as much, pro¬ 
vided that it Imthe same spin. 

Up to this poinrwe'havc been considering 
a* windless atmosphere ; t but a thoughtful 
bowler must not forget the wind. A ball 
curling from the off, Rig* (<?)> has both curl 
and pace increased by a'cross wind from off 
to leg, because the wind-pressure is applied 
to the off side of the*balk so that the spin 
helps it on in the line of flight. And it will 
not be out of place to merition that a halj 


THE Idl-TT’KKNT SPINS KEEN HY Til 1C 
liOWTXli'S UMPIRE, AT THE LKVE1. 
1*1' 1IIS EYE. 

i. Tim Six Kimnj.; Sjvns. * 


HrtrtliK from 
the off 



L light practi¬ 
cally the ts \me 
:i s without 
spin. 


Hrealis (in mi 

I he tl*. 
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* Kiiiiir Tkiiiti !■: Si-ins. * 

Each‘Is cum[y mu tied of simple spins nml ruiuMnes ilu: died a? all Ihrct:* Tims (rid/) curl* fmin 

lug, dives ami Luniks fu>m tlic off. 


These remarks may be sviminariaed m the 
following simple statement: The ground- 
bias, or break, is in the direction in which 
the spin is carrying the tup of th& ball- The 
air-bias, pr eur^ is in the direction in which 
the spin is carrying the Mick of the ball. 

One point more may be mentioned, lost it 
should be thought that too much has been 
proved. It would be natural to - ask why 
every bah bowled docs not swerve in the air 
and break if the spin cm it Is treble. The 
answer is simple—it does. Hut these effects 


are, purely matters of degree. K the flight 
be slow and the spin weak the curl is 
prokaldy microscopic, though the break may 
lie perceptible. But even ,an inexperienced, 
eye will detect the curl on a ball hit round 
with a horizontal bat to square-leg, or driven 
with a slicing stroke over'cover-point's head. 
So the bowler's spin mustbe strong and his 
pace good, otherwise the soft, gentle, velvety 
friction of the air, though acting constantly 
throughout the whdle flight of the ball, will 
not cause a noticeable curl. 

1 fi 













Miss Cayley's A dvent tires. 

By Grant Au.kx, 

IV.--THE AnVKNTURRX^F THE AMATEUR COMMISSION AGENT. 


V eccentric 'American had 
assured mo that if I won the 
groat nice for him 1 need not 
*l>e 14 skeert ’• lost he should 
, fail to treat me well; and to 
do him justice, I must admit 
that he kept his # word magnanimously. 
While we sat at lunch' inX^e cosy hotel 
at Limburg he counted out and paid 
me in >hSnrl the filly 'good gold pieces 
he had promised me. 14 Whether these 
Deutsehers fork out my twenty thousand 
marks or not/ 1 he said, in his brisk way* [ * it 
don’t much malLei. 1 shall get the contract, 
and 1 shall Ifhv gotten the advvr/d^ment! '* 


He closed one efe, and looked abstractedly 
at the light through his .gktss of pale yellow 
Brauneberger with the other. 14 England? 
Yes, England f Well, see, miss, jrou hev 
not been raised in business. Business is 
business. The way to do it in Germany is— 
to manufacture for youPself—and I’ve got rny 
works started right here in Frankfort The 
way to do it in England—where capital^ 


dirt cheap is, to selt your patent* for every 
cent it’s A'orth lo an English company, and 
let them boom or bust on a/' 

1( I see/' 1 said, catching at It, 11 The 
principle’s as clear as mud, die moment you 
.point it out to one* An English cornelny 
will pay you well for the concession, and 
work for a smaller return on its investment 
than you Americans arc content to receive 
on your capital ■ " 

"That's so! You hit it in one, miss! 
Which will you take, a cigar or a eoeya-uut? v 

1 smiled. "And what do you mink you 
will call life machine in Europe? 1 ' 

He ga/ed hard at me, and stroked 
his straw coloured 
m oust a r lie, 
" Well what do 
r*w think, of the 
Lois Owfcy V y 
41 For Heaven s 
s a k e/ u o ■ 11 1 

cried, fervently. 
" M r. H itch- 
eock, 1 implore 
you ■” 

He smiled pity 
for my weakness. 
" Alt, high-toned 
jigai n ? he re¬ 
peated, as if it 
were some natural 
m a 1 for m a t ioft 
under which* I 
laboured. 41 Oh, 
ef you don't like 
it, miss, .well my 
no ■1110*0 about it 
[ am a gentleman, 
l am. What's the 
matter*' with the 
TLi wisior / ?> 

" Nothing, ex¬ 
cept that its very 

had Lajin,” I 
objected. 

“That may be so: but it’s very good 
business. 1 ' " * 

He parsed aturl mused, then he murmured 
low to himself , k ■* 4 When through an Alpine 
village passed.’ That’s where Use idea of 
the Excelsior comes in ; see? * It goes up 
Mont Blanc/ you said yourself. 'Through 
snow' and icp/ A cycle with the strange device* 
Excelsior !j H * 



in Germany, though ? I asked, 
innocently. "I should have thought 
tnvself there was so much a heller 


chance of selliiv 


them in England. ' 




^ ■■■■ 
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“If I were you/ 7 I said, tc I would stick to 
thefname Manitou. It's original, and it 7 s 
distipctive." 

f “Think so ? Then chalk it up \ the thing's 
done. Yoji may not be aware of it, miss, 
but you are a lady for whose opinioh in such 
* matters I huv a high regard. And you 
understand Europe. I do not. I admit it. 
Everything seems to me to be vtrMtn in 
Germany ; and everything else to be hid form 
in England. 7 ’ 

We walked down the .steps together. 
“What a picturesque old town! 17 I said, 
looking round me, well pleased. Its beauty 
appealed to me, for 1 bad fifty pounds in 
pocket, aod I had lunched sumptuously. 

^ O/d town? 1 ’he repeated, gazing with a 
blank f stare. “You call this towfi off do 
you ? 77 

“Why, of course ! Just look at the cathe¬ 
dral ! Eight hundred years old, at least! 77 

He ran his eye down the streets, dissatisfied. 
“Well, tf tills town is old,” he said at last, 
with a snap of his fingers, “it’s precious little 
for its age. 71 And lie strode away towards 
the railway Station, 

"What about the bicycle? 71 I asked ; for it 
lay, a siltflit victor, against the railing or the 
steps, surrounded by a crowd of inquiring 
Teutons. 

! He glanced at it carelessly. “Oh, the 
wheel? 77 lie said. “You may keep it." 

He said it so exactly in the fone in which 
one tells*a waiter he may keep the change, 
, that I resented the impertinence. “ No, 
thank you,” I answered. “I do not require 
ifc" 

Vic gazed at me, open mouthed. MVlial? 
Put my foot'in it again?” lie interposed. 
“Not high-toned enough? Eh? Now, 1 
do* regret* it. No offence meant, miss, nor 
nonef- need, lie - taken. AVhat J meant to 
insinuate was this: you hev won the big 
race for me. Folks will notice you and talk 
about yotf at Frankfort. Ef you ride a 
Manitou, that'll make 'em talk the more. A 
mutual advantage. Benefits you ; benefits 
rne. You get the wheel; 1 get the udver/zbr- 
ment. 77 , 

I saw that reciprocity was the lodestar of 
his life. “Very well, Mr. Hitchcock,” I said, 
pocketing my pride, “ Fll accept the machine, 
and I’ll ride it/’ 

Then a light pawned nj>on me. 1 saw 
eventualities. At Look here,' 7 I went on, 
f . innocently—rcCoBect, 1 was a girl jnst fresh 
.from Girton—" I am thinking of going 
J on very soon to Switzerland . Now, why 
shouldn't Ldo this -try to sell yout; machines. 


or, rather, take orders for them, from any¬ 
body that admires them ? A mutual advan¬ 
tage. Benefits you; benefits.me! You sell 
your wheels ; I get-. 71 

He stared at me. “ The commission ?” 

“ I don’t know what commission means , 1v 
I answered, somewhat at sea as to the name ? 
£i hut 4 I lit night it might lie woAh ; our w hile, 
till Vhe Manitou becomes beite- kiiown^ to 
pay me, say, ia per cent, on all orders I 
brought you.” 

His face wvij^'one broad smile. “I do 
admire at yon, miss," he cried, standing still 
to insjieut me. “You may not ‘know the 
meaning of the ivord commission ; but 
domed ef you haven't got a hang of the 
thing itself that would do honour to a Wall 
Street operator, anyway." 

“Then that’s business? 77 1 asked, eagerly; 
for 1 beheld vistas. 

“Business?” he repeated. “Yes, that's 
jest about the si/e of it—business. Adver- 
//bement, miss, may be tile soul of commerce, 
Hut Commission’s its body. You go in and 
win. Ten per cent, on every order you send 
me! ” ^ 

lie ms is ted on taking my ticket back to 
Frankfort. “My affair, miss; my affair! 77 
There w as no gai nsaying h i m lL lie was 
immensely dated. “The biggest thing in 
cycles since Dunlop tyres/ 7 he repented. 
“ And to-morrow, they’ll give me adver/wr- 
meiiis gratis in every ne\vs]>aper ■ ” 

Next morning, he came round to call on 
me aL the Abode of Unclaimed Domestic 
Angels. He was explicit ami generous. 
“ Look here, miss/’ he began ; “ I didn't do 
fair by you when you interviewed mo about 
your agency last evening. I ( .took advantage, 
at the time, of your youth and inexperience. 
You suggested ' to per v cent, to the 
amount of your commission on sales you. 
might effect; and 1 jumped at it. That 
was conduct unworthy of a gentleman. 
Now, I will not deceive you. The ordinary 
commission on transactions in wheels is 25 
per ‘cum. L 1 am going to sell the Manitou 
ivlail at twenty English pounds apiece. You 
shall hev your 25 per cent, on all orders.' 7 

“Eire pounds for every imchino I sell? 17 
I exclaimed, overjoyed.' 

Hq nodded. v That's so.” 

1 was simply amazed at this magnificent 
prospect. “The cycle trade must be honey' 
com lied with middlemen’s profits ! M I efied ; 
for I had my misgivings. . .. 

‘“That’s so/ 7 he replied again/- “Then 
jest you take and be a middlewoman.* 

“ But, as a cdiisistent socialist- 77 
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“ It is your duty to fleece the capitalist and 
the consumer. A mutual benefit—triangular 
this time. T geU.be order, the public gets the 
machine, and you get the commission* I am 
richer, }ou are richer, and the public is 
mounted on much the best wheel ever yet 
itfventfed," 

'* Tha^ so»n3s plausible," I admitted** “I 
shall'fry it oi\ji Switzerland, 1 shall run "up 
steep hills whenever T see any likely customers 
loo Ring on j then 1 sjmll stop and ask them 
the time, as if quite accidentally*'' 

He rubbed his hands, “V’&B tike to 
business Jilte a young d8ck to the water," 
he exclaimed, admiringly. “That's the way 
to rake 'em in ! You go up and say to them, 
1 Why not investigate ? We defy competition. 
Leave the drudgery of walking up-hill beside 
your cycle 1 Progress is the order of the day. 
Use modern methods!. This is the age of 
the telegraph, the telephone, und the type¬ 
writer. You kin no longer afford to go on 
with an antiquated, antediluvian, armour- 
plateiLwheel. Invest in a Hill-Climber, the 


style at all. I shall say, simply, ‘This is a 
lovely new bicycle. You can see for your|e]f 
bow it climbs hills* Try it, if you wish.* It 
skims like a swallow, Anil I gel what the/ 
call five pounds commission on c^ery one I 
can sell of them !’ I think that way of dealing 
is much more likely to bring you in orders." 

His admiration was undisguised. 14 Well, 

1 do call you a woman of business, miss,” he 
•cried. “ You see it at a glance* That's so. 
That’s the right kind of thing to rojx: in the 
Kurojleans. Some •originality about you. 
You take ’em on their own ground. You've 
got the draw on them, you hev. I like your 
system. You'll jest haul in the dollars ! ” 

M I hope so," I said, fervently ; forf I had’ 
evolved in my own mind, oh, such a fmtefy 
scheme for*Klsie I J et he ridge's holidays 1 * 

He gazed at me once more. “ Kf only I 
could get hold of a woman of business like 
you to soar through life with me," In mur¬ 
mured* 

1 grew interested in my shoes, His open 
admiration was getting quite embarrassing. 



last and lightest product of ewoh>otion* Is 
it common-sensejtn bu^ an old-style, unauto- 
n^tic, single-geared, inconvertible ten-ton 
machine, when for'the same money or, less 


you can purchase the self-acting Manjtou, a 
priceless gem, as light as^a feather, with all 
the most recent additions and improvements? 
Be reasonable [ Get the best!’ That's thf 
style to fetch ’em 1 u * 

I laughed, in spite of myself. “Oh, Mr. 
Hitchcock," I burst out, that’s not 


He i>auscd a minute, Thu* be went oni 
“ Well, what do you say to it T n 
“To what?” 1 asked, amazed. 

“To my proposition—my offer,” * 

“I—T *lon't understand," I stammered 
out, bewildered* “The' 25 per cent, you 
mean ? ” * 

“ No, the dc-votion of a" lifetime,” he 
answered, looking sideways at me* *'Mise 
Cayley, when h business man advances a 
proposition* commercial or otherwise, he 
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advances it because he means it. He 
asljf a prompt reply. Your time is valuable* 
So is mine. Are you prepared to consider 

Et?*' 

“Mr. Hitchcock,” 1 said, drawing back, 
11 1 think you misunderstand. I diink you 
do nut realize-” 

“All right, miss,” he answered, promptly, 
though with a jlisappuiiiied air. “ Ef it kin 
nut be managed, it kin not lie managed. I, 
understand your European ex clusiveness. [ 
know your prejudices;. ■ Hut this little 
episode need not antagonize with the normal 
course of ordinary business. I respect you, 
Miss (Jayley. You are a lady of intelligence, 
pf imitative, and // high-toned culture. 1 
will wish you good day for the present, 
without further words ; and U shall t>e 
happy at any time to receive your orders 
on the usual commission. 11 

Me backed out and was gone. He was 
so honestly blunt that I really quite diked 
him. 

Next day, 1 bade a tearless farewell to the 
flighted Fraus. W hen 1 told those eight 
phlegmatic*souls 1 was going, they all said 
“Sol” much as they had said “So!” to 
every previous remark 1 had been moved to 
make to them. “So 11 is capital garnishing: 
but viewed as a staple or conversation, 1 find 
it a trifle vapid, not to say monotonous. 

I set out on my wanderings, therefore, to 
"go round the world on my own account and 
niyftwn jManitou, which last 1 grew to love 
in time with a love passing the love of Mr, 
Cyrus Hitchcock. I carried the strict neces¬ 
sary before me in a small waterproof bicycling 
vultae; inn I sent on the portmanteau con¬ 
taining my whole estate, real or personal, to 
some point in advance which I hoped to 
reach from time to lime in a day or two. 
l 4 y first day's .journey wps along a pleasant 
road from frank fort to I feiddberg, some 
fifty-four miles in all, skirting the mountains 
the grenkv part of the way; the Maui ton 
took the ups and downs no easily that I 
diverged at intervals, to choose side-paths 
over the wooded hills, 1 arrived at Heidel¬ 
berg as fresh as ;l daisy, my mount not 
having turned V* hair meanwhile- a favourite 
expression of cyclists which carrits all the 
more conviction to an impartial mind because 
of the machine 1 icing obviously hairless. 
The nee 1 journeyed on by easy stages to 
Karlsruhe* Baden, Appenweier, and Offen- 
burg ; where Lsct my front wheel resolutely 
for the Black forest. It is the prettiest and 
most picturesque route to Switzerland ; and, 
being alsathe hilliest, it would afford me, 1 


thought, the best opportunity for showing off 
the Manituids jvaces, and trying my prentice 
hand as qn amateur eyclcsigejnt. 

From the quaint little Black Eagle at 
Orenburg, however, before 1 das!red into 
the Forest, I sent off a letter to Elsie I J cther- 
idge, setting forth my lovely scheme for her 
summer holidays. She was 'dfuur.e, poor 
chhd, and llu: London winter sorely tried 
her ; I was now a millionaire, with the belter 
part of fifty pounds in pocket, so I felt I 
could aflTtirdijtt be royal in my hospitably. 
As 3 was Viuving Frankfort, I had called at a 
tourist agency and bought a sccomk:laas 
circular ticket from London to Lucerne and 
Kick I made it second-class because 1 
am opposed on principle to excessive luxury, 
ami also because it was three guineas cheaper, 
Even fifty pounds will not last for ever, 
though I could scarce believe h. (You see, 
I am not wholly free, after all, from the 
besetting British vice of prudence.) It was 
a mighty joy to me to lie able to send this 
ticket to Elsie, at her lodgings in Buys- 
water, poiming out to her that now the whole 
mischief was done, and that if she would 
not come out as soon ns her summer vacation 
began—*twns a point of honour with Elsie 
to say F(iftiffot/ t instead of hoiiihn-s to join 
me at Lucerne, and stop witlnne as my guest 
at a mountain pctmoti^ the ticket would be 
wasted, 1 love burning my boats; ’us the 
only side way for securing prompt action. 

Then I turned my Hying wheels up into the 
Black Forest, growing weary of my loneli¬ 
ness -for it is not all jam to ride by oneself 
in (icmiany—and longing for Elaiu to come 
out and join me. I loved to think ho» ffer 
dear pale cheeks would gain colour and tone 
on the hills about the BrLinig, where, for 
business reasons (so I said to myself with 
the conscious pride of the commission agent), 
I proposed to pass the greater pail of \he 
summer. 

from Offenburg to Hornberg the road 
makes a good stiff climb of twenty-seven 
miWs, ?ml some 1,200 English feet in altitude, 
with a fair number of minpr undulations on 
the way to diversify it. I will not describe 
the route, though it is one oOthe most beauti¬ 
ful T have ever travelled rocky hills, ruined 
castles, huge, straight-stemmed pines that 
dam her up green slopes, or halt in sombre 
line against steeps of broken crag; the reality 
surpasses my poor powers of description. 
And the people I passed or\ .the road 
wFru almost as quaint and picturesque in 
their way as the bills and the villages—the 
men in reddined jackets; the women in 
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black petticoats, short-waisted green bodices, , 
and broad-brimmed straw hats with black-and- 
crimson pompons. But on tte steepest 
gradient, just before reaching Hornberg, I 
got m/ first nibble—strange to say, from two 
German students; they wore Heidelberg 
fcapvuntV were toiling up the incline with 
short, \ro\sn wind; I pitf on spurt with 
tije,^apim\*and passed them easily. I did 
it just at £rst in pure wantonness of health * 
and strength ; but % moment I was clear of 
them, it occurred to the burftot^s half of me 
that here was a good chance oF 1 taking an 
order, Filled with this’ bright idea, I dis- 
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rich, I wish you this new so excellent 
mountain-climbing machine, without Jiam 
propelled, more fully to investigate. M • # 

“1 am going on to Hornberg,” I saul, 
with mixed feminine guile and commercial 
strategy; “ still, if your friend wishes to 

look-" 

They both jostled round it, with achs in- * 
numerable, and, after minute 4 inspect ion, pro¬ 
nounced its principle wtnnferstfiiin* l+ Might 
I essay it?” Heinrich asked. 

** Oh, by all'm^uns,” 1 answered. He 
paced it down hill a few yards; then 
skimmed up again. 



mounted near the summit* and pretended to 
be engag^l in lubricating my bearings; 
though as £ matter of fact the Manttou 
pjns>i a bath of oil, self-feeding, and needs 
no looking aftc& Presently, my two He'del- 
^btngers straggled up—hot, dusty, panting. 
Woman-like, I pretended to take no notice. 
One of them drfcw^near and cast an eye on 

die Manitou. * 

"That's a new machine, Fraulein,* he said, 
at last, with more politeness than 1 expected 
“Ifris,” I answered, qgsually; “the latest 
model. Climbs hills like no other*" And I 
feigned to mount and glide off towards Horn- 
berg. - ' _ 

“Stop a moment, pray^ Ftthdejn," my 
m»ipective buyer called out. 


“ It is a bird ! }i he cried to his friend, with 
many guttural interjections. “ i jk$ tbo eagle's 
flight, so soars it. Come, try the thing, 
Ludwig!" 

“You pejmit, Friiulein?” 

I nodded. They both mounted it several 
times. It behaved like a laxity. Then one 
of them asked, " And where on man of this 
new so remarkable machine nearest by pur- 
chase himsejf make possessor ? " '* 

“I ad! the Sole Agent," I burst out, with 
swelling dignity. ** if you-will give me your 
orders, with cash in hand for the*a mount, I 
will send the cycle, carriage paid, to any 
address you desire in Germany.” 

“You!” .they exclaimed, intyedulously. 

, “ The Fr&ulein is pleased to be humorous ! w 
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“Oil, very well,” I answered) vaulting into 
the* saddle ; (l if' you choose to doubt my 
\\ord - " 1 waved one careless hand and 
coasted of!* “< iood morning metne Herun.” 

They limbered after me on their ram- 
shackled traction engines. " I'ardon, Kriiu- 
lein ! 1 >o not thus go away * Oblige us at 

least with the name mid address of the 
maker." 

I perpended -like the Herr OwrSupcrm- 
tendent at bra nk fort. ‘'Look here,” 1 said 
at last, telling the truth with frankness, il I get 
25 per cent, on all bicycles [ sell. I am, as l 
say, the maker's Solti Agent. If you order 
through ine, I touch mv prolit ; il otherwise* 
1 do nolj Still, since you seclll to 1>e gentle 
111 ( 1 ), ' they bowed and swelled visibly, 1 will 
give you the address of tin lirng trusting Lo 
your honour to nu mum my name ” I 
handed them a card " if you deride on 


on!erri>! 

marks. 

before 


g. The price of the palliey is., you 
It is Wurth every pfennig of it. ’ And 



students wrote the same evening from their 
jjm in the village to order Manitous, they 
did mi rfiention my name, doubtless under 
the misconception thal by suppressing it they 
would save my commission. However, it 
gives me pleasure to add /Vr amtra (as we say 
in business) that when l arirved \l I nrerne 
a week or so later I found a letter, /We 
*rsfaftft\ from Mr. t.'yrtis Hitch* jefc, inclosing 
an bnglish ton pound note. I ic‘wrote llgit 
he had received two orders for ^[:uiit<.>us 
from Homlv'ig ; and “feeling considerable 
confidence" that khese must necessarily 
originate" from my Herman students, he 
fiat! lEie pleasure of furwardmg me what he 
hoped would be tile first of many similar 
rormni-vsiurM, 

will n--i describe my furthej' ndventures 
on the s 11 steeper mountain road from 
Horn berg 11 Ti ibvrg and St. (morgen how 
1 got hi; i on the wa h from an Lug Its h 
enrale, ai \ustri:m hussar, and two unpro¬ 
tected At 1 tea 11 ladies; nor how [ angled 
fur them i ► b\ riding my machine up impos¬ 
sible hills and then reclining gracefully to 
cm inv.li Hi (three times in one day) on 
niossv b.n ■- at die summit. I fell a.perfect 
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my steed arid swept off at full speed round a 
curve of the highway. 

1 pencilled a note to my American that 
night from IJoniberg, detailing the circum¬ 
stance ; but I am sorry to sayj for the dis¬ 
credit of humanity, that when those two, 


little hypocrite. I fill Mr. Hitch rod* had 
remarked that business is business ; and I 
w: 11 only add (in confirmation of his view) 
that by the lime 1 reached .Lucerne, I had 
sown the good seed in fifteen separate human 
souls, no less than four of which brought 
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forth fruit in orders for Manitous before the 
end of the season. 

T had now#} little fear what tjic morrow 
might bring forth that I settled down in a 
comfortable hotel at Lucerne till Elsie's 
holidays began ; and amused myself mean 
iwhi?A by Disking out the hilliest roads l could 
find in tiV Neighbourhood, in order lo rlis- 
m^ st\d steed’s possibilities Lu the'best 
advantage* 

* liy the end of July, little Klsie joined me. 
She was half angry first tl«it*l should have 
forced the ticket and my hospinVj-y upon her. 
“Nonset \ <e, dcar, ’ I ?ltiid, sim h jlhi i lg 1 icr 
hair, for her pale face quite frightened nu\ 
“What is the good of a friend if she will not 
allow you to do her little favours? 11 

“ Hut, brownie, ydfo said you wouldn't 
stop and bo dependent upon me one thy 
longer than was necessary in London/’ 

“That was dilleretil,” 1 cried. “Thai was 
Me! This is Vou ! lam a great, strong, 
healthy thing, fit to light the battle of life 
mid tike care of myself ; you, Elsie, ate one 
oF those fragile little llowers which lis every¬ 
body’s duly to protect and to can- for/’ 

She would have protested murci hut 1 
stifled* her mouth with kisses, .Indeed, for 
nothing did 1 rejoice in my prosperity mi 
much as for*the chance it gave me of 
helping poor dear overworked, over'wrought 
Elsie. 

We |y>ok up our quarters thenceforth at 
a high-perched little guest-house near the top 
of the brfmig. It was bracing for Klsie ; and 
itTte-v ( lose to a tourist, track where 1 could 
spread my snares and exhibit the Manilou m 
]*• -true cotoms to many pissing visitors. 
V'He tried it, and found she could ru|e on it 
with ease. Sli! wished she had one of her 
own. A bright Idea struck me. In fear and 
A trembling, 1 wrote, suggesting* to ATr. Hitch- 
cisck licit 1 had a girl friend from England 
stopping with me in Switzerland, and that 
two Manitous would surely be better than 
one as an ndvor/zstTncnt. I confess 1 stood 
aghifft at my own clvcck ; but ^my Jia^d, I 
fear, was ra pull ^growing 1S subdued to that it 
worked in/’ Anyhow, I sent the letter oil, 
and waited developments. 

Hy return of poet cSliuu an answer from my 
American. • 

“ Ukau Mjks,— by rail' herewith please 
receive one lady’s No. 4 automatic rpiadruple- 
geai^fl self-feeding Mrtnitou, as per your 
esteemed favour of July 27th, for which 1 
desire to thank you.* The more f see‘of 
your way of doing business, the more l do 
adrjpre at you. This is afl elegant paster! 
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1 wo high-toned English ladies, mounted on 
Manitous, careering up the Alps, represent 
to both ot os ([uilu a mint of money. ^ The 
mutual bcnclit, to mo, la vou, and In the 
other lady, ought lo he dmplv ^calculable. 

I shall lie pleased at any linn- n> hear of any 
further developments ot \ unr wry remarkably „ 
advertising skill, and 1 am obliged to you for* 
this brilliant suggestion you*have lin n good 
enough lo make In me. Respectfully, 

'M'vkrs W. Hiiciicock/ 1 
“What? Afti I* to have it for nothing, 
brownie ? ’’ Elsie exclaimed* bewildered, 
when l read the letter lo her. 

I usMimrd the airs of a woman of the 
world, l * Why, nriatnly, mv iear/' [ 
answered, as if 1 always expecteif to !md 
bicycles flowered ufion me. “ It’s a fliutual 
arrangement lleneliis him ; benelils you. 
Ktnprociiv is the guamduork 0 ! budm 
He gels the LUhcrlisi-merit; kw j-a I lie 
annfsemenl. It’s a form of handbill. Like 
the ladies who exhibit llieir hack Ivor, don't 
you know, in that window in !\< gent Street.' 

'J ims inexpensively mounted, we scoured 
tile country together, up the sVrpesl hills 
between Stan/sladl and Mciringcn. We had 
lots of nibbles. (Jiie lady in pniicular ol'tfai 
stopped Lo look on and admire the M.mitou. 
She was a nuv looking widow ol lorty live, 
Very fivsh am I round-laced ; a M rs. Lvi legh* * 
we >nuii found out, who owned a charuv^ 
e/w/ef on ifie hills alioie I .uiigern. She sjiokc 
to us more lhan onr : 11 What a phrieet dl ar 
lj j a machine ■ " she cried. l wonder if L. 
dare try it !"' 

“tain you cycle?' 1 I asked, t * 

* l 1 could once, 1 ' she answered. “I ftas 
awfully fond of it. Ihit Dr. Kortescue- 
I single) won't let me any longer/’ 

li Trv it!” 1 said, dismounting* Shc^got 
up and rode. <+ <)[i, isn't it just lotfely!" 
she cried, ecstatically. 

* l buy ' one! ' 1 |)Ut in. They're as 
smooth as silk ; they cost duly twenty 
pounds; and, on every machine 1 m;I 1 , 1 get 
five pounds commission/ 1 

“1 should love to," she answered ; l< bat 
Dr. l ortesc ue Langley “ ( ♦ 

li Who is he ?” f asked. l dun’L believe 
in drug-drenchers/ 1 

She looked quite shocked. 1 Oltj he's nut 
that kind, you know/'she put in, breathlessly. 
“ He’s the celebrated espleric faith’herder 
He won’t let me move far away from Lungern* 
though I'm longing lo lm off to England 
again ton the summer. My boy’s at Ports 
mouth/' 

■* Thun, why don’t you disol>cy*him ? ” 
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Her fare was a study. “1 rlarenV she 
answered, in an awe-struck voice. “ He 
come* here every summer ; and he does me 
so much good, yuuVnow, He diagnoses my 
inner self. He treats me psychically. When 
my inner self goes wrong, my bangle turns 
.dusky.” She held up her right hand with an 
'Indian silver bangle on it \ and sure enough, 
it was tarnished with a very thin black 
dei>osib “ My soul is ailing now,' 1 she said, 
in a. comically serious voice. But it is 


was kind enough to call my originality ; and 
before a fortnight was out, our hotel being 
uncomfortably crowded, she* had invited 
Idsie and myself to stop with her at the thtifcL 
We went, and found it a delightful little home. 
Mrs. Bvelegh was charming; but we could 
see at every turn that Hr. hortesrm; ] .abgley 
hud ijo^uireri a lirm hold over hi/’. {>“ He\s 

so rlever, you know/ 1 she sac', '‘‘aiid’-jv 
’spiritual! He exercises such strong odylie 
force. He binds my being together. If lie 

i ? 



selu* * so in Switzerland. 'The moment 1 
land in f higlatuf the bangle turns blaek, and 
remains blaek till I get back to Lucerne 
agairT’ * 

i Wh£n she had gone, f saill to Lisle* “ That 
is odd about the bangle. Stale of health 
might affect it, I suppose. Though it looks 
to me like a surface deposit of sulphide.” I 
knew nothing ol chemistry. I admit ; but l 
had sometimes messed about in the laboratory 
at college with some of the other girls : ami l 
remembered noil' that sulphide ot silver was 
a bluekishdoukihg bodv, like the him on the 
bangle. 

Howcvtr, at the lime I thought no more 
about it. 

By dint of stuping and talking, we soon 
got rpiite iritimafe with Mrs. Kvelegh. As 
always happens, 1 found out I had known 
some of her cousins in Lriinburgh, where I 
always spent my holidays while T was at 
Girt on. She took an interest in rfvhat she 


uiisM‘% a visit. I feel my inner self goes all 10 

| Met VS, ’■ 

" Ikn s lie comeoften ? ? I asked, growing 
interested, 

"Oh, dear. hn. h ’she answered. ' l f wish 
hi: did : it would be ever so good for me. 
Mnl lu '.s so mni'h run after : 1 am but one 
among many. Hi- lives at Chateau d ( lex, 
and comes across to see patients in this 
district iMre ei fortnight. It is a privilege to 
U attended bv an intuitive suer like Hr. 
I'urU'seNu-l .angle)’/' 

Mrs. Lveiegh was rich , u left'com fort ably/ 
as iho phrase goes, but with a clause which 
prevented her marrying again without losing 
her fortune ; ami [ could gather from various 
hints that Hr. I'orlesuued migley, whoever he 
might be, was bleeding her to some tune, 
Tisipg her soul and her inner self as- Ins finan- 
eial lancet. I also .noticed that what she said 
about the bangle was strictly true ; generally 
brjgljt as a new pin, on certain murnL^s 
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it was completely blackened. I had been at 
Hit! chalet ten dins, however, before l began 
Lo suspect the real reason. Tlkn it dawned 
u pun uic one morning in a Hash of inspira¬ 
tion. 'ITu: evening before h:ul been cold, for 
at the.height where we were perched, even ill 
A*igust,\ w\ often I omit I the temperature 
rhilty^in ;be\nghi ; ami 1 heard \iis. Kvl'U-U 
leili f, eeik\ K i maid, to hi! the hut waivr- 
. bottle* It fras a small jx>int. but it somehow 
went home Lo me. B Xe\t day, the bangle 
was blac k, and Airs, Kvelegh'iX^UEitcd that 
her inner self mu t be ^suffering' from an 
attac k or veil vapours. 

T held my pence at the time, but 1 asked 
decile a little later to bring me tlut hoi 
water-bottle. As l nmre than half suspend, 
it was made of india-nd'iluT, wrapped care¬ 
fully up in the usual red llamml bag. *■ bend 
me your brooch, Elsie,/ I said, * l I want [■> 
try a little t xperimeiH,' 

u Wnid a franc do *is Will? Elsie 
asked, tendering one. 11 l ‘hat’s equally 
silver.* 

“1 think not," I answered. “ A franc is 
most likely too hard; it lias base nr^tal to 
alloy \\ t IhU 1 will van the experiment by 
trying both together, Yuur Uuu< h*is Indian, 
and tlit it for* suit silver. The native jewr-Hi is 
never use alloy. bland it n\er ; it will clean 
with a little plate-powder, if nemsny. I’m 
going to see what bku L kims Mis. Ewleghs 
bangle. " ’ 

I laitl the franc and the brooeli mi the 
hot *4;;, Idled with hot water, and pkm d 
them i’-^r warmth in the fold of u blanket. 
Alter we inspected them. As I 

aniM ipafed, the brooch had grown b!aek 
iTn hiv surface w i^h a thin iridescent layer uf 
silver sulphide, ^liilo the Italic had hardly 
suffered at all from the exposure. 

• 1 called in Mrs. Kvclcgh afld explained 
what I hail done. She was astonished and 
half mcrodylous. 11 How could you cvl.-i 
think or it? ’ she cried, admiringly. ■ 

<£ 1 v?n.s n ailing an arliele yesterday 

about india-rubber in imTr of your magaT-iniT-s," 
I answered ■ “and the person who wrote it 
said the raw gum was hardened Ibr mleatii/- 
ing by mixing itVith stjlphur. When f heard 
y^U ask (decile ft ft the hot-water bollle, 1 
thought' at once: "‘The. sulphur and* die 
heat account for the tarnishing of Mrs. 
Kvele^i's bangle.’ '* 

" And the franc doesn’t tarnish ! Then 
that must he why my other silver bracelej, 
which is English make, ajjd harder, never 
changes colour ! And Dr, Eorlescue-Eangley 
assi^d me it was because llio soft one wa^ 
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ol Indian metal, and had mystic symbols oil 
it—-symbols that answered Lo the cardinal 
moods nt my sub conscious m IL and illat 
da ike lied in sympathy." • * 

I jumped a I a i In, " lb talked about 
your sub conscious self? " ] IihAl- in. 

“ ^ she answered. "Ilf alum does. * 
ItX the key nole uf his w>|,'in. lb- hi-.:Is bv 
that lloue, 1 im, no d..n, artier lhb. how 
* an I k vi r believe in him ? 

I li ir he know about the In it water- 
bottle ? ' ! asked. * 

L M He yes: lie ordeled me In Use \\ on 
een.iin nights ; and when I go in England 

he .vh n I iMIJsl is \ei he without one, 1 see 
now tlial was why iny inner ^elf in/ahahlv’ 
went wrung in England. If was all liK dm 
sulphur bLiT-k, ning die bangles/' * 

I rollerled. j - ,\ midi I le aged man ? ' J I 

asked. *' Sri ml, diplomatic funking, ^ 
wiankle.s immd his lAl-., and a dishm ■■ h- d 
grey muu-taehe, t wh II d up oddly al die 
corners ? • 

"Thuds die man, mv ill a!' ! His vi'i'v 
iJicture. ^\'hei'e ejLl eai ill -line \oU Seen 
hrrn ? " * 

II And lie lalks uf suit l uiea ions selves?’ 

I Weill NIL 

11 lb’ piaelises on ihat i>;rsis. Me 
says it's iim use uresei iljing for I!»’ oiiIit 
tii#m ; to l lu th L it is to lreal m<Te -i iupl iins ; 
die siih euilsr lulls self is the inner seali.ef. 

dbe.l-L S. ' m 

"IloW ftMig lias he In en ill Swil/L'fland ? "* 

"Dig In- eoi i u-s In 'U L euiv ■:!]■. [ le 

armed bus m-;hui hir in May, I funy/’ * 

“When wifi he \ i-,i( vim again, Mrs* 
i-avI, uii e ‘ * 

’ i. i : J * 

I o l i il 11 fi iw i non i mg. 

I madf ■ up n \\ mintl at <mn■, (l d'hen 1 
must sci- linn, withoui being ^rem* l sai*L 
l- I (hiuk i kuuw liim. lb- js on* ( ouhb [ 

1 frbeve/’ l or 1 had told .Mrs. Kudegli and 
Elsie the fjuecr stoiy of my journey from 
l .oudun. 

'■ linjmssible, my dear! 1m jiossiblc ' I 
’have implicit I'aiih in him ' ’’ 

"Wait and see, Mrs. l]u logli. \ mi 
ai kuowleilge !u.; duped you liv^-I' the-ifJair uf 
die bangle. 

[lure are two kinds of dupe: one kind, 
the coulliwuii si, goes (m In:lii ving" ill il - 
deceiver, i*i r maM.ei what liappetis : the. othm, 
far rarer, lias th^ seii^e to know it has be. n 
deceivi d if you snake the dr depLiun as clem 
as day to ib -Mrs. Kvctegh was, fortunately, 
of the efier class. Next morning, I >r, 
Eoitescuc EaiVgley arrived, by appointment. 
As he walked u[j the path, 1 glanced at him 
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from iny window. It was the Count, not a 
doybt of it. On his way to gull his dupes in 
Switzerland, he had tried to throw in an 
incidental trifle of a diamond robbery. 

I tdogi^phcd the facts at once to Lady 
Georgina, at Schlangenbud* She answered, 
tU l am coming. Ask the man to meet his 
friend on Wednesday. 1 ’ 

Mrs. Kvefegh, now a/most convinced, 
invited him. On Wednesday morning, will) - 
a bounce, Lady ( ieorgina burst in upon us. 

“ Sly dear, such a jouCneyl- alone, at mv 
age--hut there, I haven't known a happy 
day since you left 
me ! Oh, yes, 1 


you have really tracked him ? YouVe 
wonderful girl, my dear. I wish you were 
lady's maid. You f d be worth me ;n iV 
money,” 

I explained how I had come to*hear f) f 
Dr Furtescue Langlcy- 
Lady Georgina waxed warm. *h!)r. ji^orh^U 
euc-Langleyd ,J she exclaimed/ */ rh£ wicked 
wretch- Hut he didn't get r\y ■ diamfljaJ.s ! 
I’ve carried them here in my hands, aJi the 
way from Wiesbaden - T wasn't going'’ to 
leave thi in ■ foT a single day to the tender 
mercies uf^inat unspeakable Grctchen, The 
fool Would lose 
them. Well, well 




got (iretrhen 

or 

hat l1iaL*dtrl isn'L 
A might from the *■ 

['n>rest, and hadn't 
A’evjt, J assure you, v 

uartdolini ng her 

ll e r hi liguage : ^ lt J ( 

tmf her manners 1 
Ahy weren’t you 

inrn in that station of life, I wonder, child, 


v;SfP 
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emanations, 


catch him this 
time, Lois: and 
well give him ten 
yearsTor it! ' 

i( Ten years I ’’ 

, Mrs, Kvclegli 
cried, clasping her 
hands in horror. 
“Oh, Lady-Gunr- 
gina J ” 

We waited in 
M rs. Kve 1 e g Ids 
dining - room, the 
old kdy and J, 
behind tile folding- 
doors. At three 
precisely Dr. Lor 
te s i: u e-Langl ey 
walked in. 1 had 
dilfietilty i n re- 
st ra ining Lad y 
Georgina bom fall¬ 
ing upon htm Y J| 'b- 
ni a t u r el y\ He" 
talked a lot of 
high - flown non ■ 
sense l o Mrs. 
Kvelegh and ILsic 
about the influ- 
«nrts o f t h e 
planets, and tho 
s e v e n t y - f i v e 
etanal wisdofn of 


>o that- 1 iryghl offer you five hundred 
i year, and \a\l. found, to come and live 
vith me for ever? but this Gretdun her 
ringe, 'her shoes, her ribbons -upon my 
ioul, my dear, I don’t know wha r . girls are 
doming to nowadays.” 


ihe Last, and the medical efficacy of sub¬ 
conscious suggestion. Kxeedcnt patter, all 
of Lt -<]nite as good in iis way as the diplo¬ 
matic patter he had poured forth in tho train 
to Lady Georgina. It was rich in spheres, 
in elements, in cosmic forces. At last as he 


“Ask Mrs. Ly mid .in ton," I suggested, as 
the paused. “She is a recognised authority 
:>n the subject. 1 ' 

The Cantankerous Old Lady stared at me. 
‘And tins Count?'* she went ron. “So 


was discussing the reciprocal action of the 
inner self upon the exhalations of the lungs, 
we pushed back the door and walked calmly' 
in upon him. 

His breath came and went. The cft^ala- 
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. £ . ns of the lungs showed visible perturba- 
£jn< Fie rose and stared at us, Yo r a 

.rood, he lost''bis composure. Then, us 
Vld brass, he turned, jvilh a cunning 
ndle, to Mrs* Kvek-gh* 41 Where on earth 
,Ud you pick up such acquaintances?” lie 
mqmr^h h' a vcll-simulaUui,time of surprise. 

Ll Yes^ Lady V.^orginn, L hove vnefryntt betWe, 

I admit;* but it can hardly lie agreeable to 
. yoi^to reflect under whul circumstances.” - 

Lady tieorgina was*beside [lersdl* " You 
dare? :T she cried, (onironling^&in. 11 Vim 
dure to lira/cn 9 ' 

it out? + ^ (Hi 
m i s r r n b ! e 
sneak ! bill 
you cant bluff 
In e now, J 
li a v c L h u 
|io] in- out - 
side/' Which 
I regret I u 
conti-ss was a 
I igh L-hearted 
fiction. 

" The po 
1 i e e V h e 
et hoed, draw¬ 
ing back. *1 ( 
could see In: 
was frightened. 

I had :m 
i n s pi i a'L ion 
again. “ lake 
oft' .l.at moiis 
Lut he . r 'J said, 
c:i]mlv T *il my 
in o s l co in - 
mending voice, 

, He clapped 
his hand to it 
ifi Ijcjnor. In 
his agitation, 
he managed jo 
pull it a tittl^ 
bit ai^y* It looked so absnn], kuTgyig 
there all crooked^lhai I thought il'kiinler to 
him to remove It altogether. The ihing 
peeled off with difficulty ; for it was a work 
of art, very lirulh ^and grace fully fastened 
wi*lt sticking-plaster bul it pil led off at 
last -and with it the whole ,nf the bourn's 
and Ur. Kortescue - Langley s distinction. 
The v/AU stood revcaleiL ;l 'cry palpable 
man servant. 

Lady (ieorginu sla^d hard t at him* 
“Where have I seen you before?’' she 
inurmured, slowly. "That free is familiar 
to n.d.' Why, yes; you went once to Italy* 


as Mi. Mannaduke AshurqY 
know you now. Your naum is 
U was a eome-dciwii h^ 
Laroche sur-l .oin-t, but he 
a man at * single n U i 1]r 

“Yes, my kuly," he s.htL 

nervously, now all 
right, my lady 
me do . J I hues are hard 
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courier1 I 
ligginson^ 

I he t a mill* den 
miIhiwid it like 

* 

lingm-ng ins hat , 
" \ L| t', ate qiuu : 
bill wh.U wadd \ou have 




L> U ns eont'vrs. 


'\olnnly wants us now. I hum t.ilo- to what 


l can. 


He 


the Vienna 


lsSLHjk'l| olU'i 
diplmnai. 


mure Lin- *oi 



m a l! : 

L ill l- > 

The.r 

a u ■ n ■ 

vo!u l L 

11 il a r y 

days. / 

A man 

of intel 

licence 

111 lol 

III o v o 

With llie cat 

ceM l L 


\Ail 

; .i * >c 

cina l n11si into 

loluf 

laugh. 

\ n i 

E t o 

'thirJid 

s lie 

ei u-£ 1, 11 

tlul I 

La Ike* 1 

to Lhi* 

lack l'V 

1 mill 

London | o 

Maliius 

: wilh 

ruM i\i 

l Mis- 

|pp elmg 

huVi 

II i g i 
Voll’iv 

ii.sro^ 
i Ij and 

but you n a 

in.-eauc 

( lle, y 

. i lever 


on his in ;ut, 

11 IhU I sUlI! 
all the same! 
swinrlli-r [ 

He assumed a < t*m\r 
hajipdv not a ihi' lT li> 
voting lady prevented me 
yoni diamonds. ( \*m y r, 

wanted to take )*’iir jew< 
rm- olT with a sandwich tin. 
make an holiest penny out *.A 
nod she confronts me with 
and tears my. moustache off.” 
* Lady f icorgina regarded 


• I It- bowed* 
“I am liappyto 
lia\ e merited 
J .ai [y f leva ^iftu 
* j awli-y\ eoni 
meuda t ion , ,L 
I,IP i :L " 1 In- *iusWL'ivd* 

with his palm 
in his grandiose manner, 
hand vou ovi-r to 11 u■ polum 
Yon are a thief ;md a 


expression, il L n- 
(hf Reeled. “ d Ills 
lioin up|uopnaiin: 
the wise call il. I 
cav;- and tfhc pm 
, I wanted to 
Mrs, Kvclcgh ; 

your ladyship, 


him with 


a 
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hesitating expression. ** But I shall call the 
pcfice,” she said, wavering visibly. 
r graces my lady, th grace ! Is it worth 
while, pour si pm de c/iosc? Consider, 1 have 
really effected nothing. Will you charge me 
with having taken in error—a small tin 
sandwich case—value, elevenpence ? An 
affair of a week’s imprisonment. That is 
positively all \o\i can bring up against me. 
And,” brightening up visibly, “I have the F 
ease still j I will return jt to-niorroiy with 
pleasure to your ladyship ! 

“ But the indiarublier water-bottle ? ,f I 
put in. 11 You have been deceiving Mrs. 


in Switzerland no longer. Allow me to go in 
peace, and 1 will try once more to be 
indiffcreitt honest 1 ” 

He hacked slowly towards th& dqor, with 
his eyes fixed on them. I stood by and 
waited Inch by inch he retreated. .I^idy 
(icorgina looked down abstractedly* at tfie 
cap pet. Mfs. Kvdegh looked u^ a Mracledly 
at the ceiling. Neither spoke -a ri other iverd. 
The rogue backed out by degreed Thup he 
sprang downstairs, and before they could 
decide was y efl out into the open. 

Lady tfeorgiua was the first to break the 
silence. 11 After all, my dear,’ 7 she murmured, 



Evelcgh. 'It blackens Silver. And you told 
her lies in order to uxtort money under false 
pretences/ 7 

He shrugged his shoulders. 11 You are 
too clever for me, young lady/ 7 he broke out. 
“I have nothing to say to yotj. But Lady 
Georgina, Mrs. Kvdegh — you are human 
let me 'go ! Jjtdlect \ I have things 1 could 
tell that would make both of you look 
ridiculous. 'That journey to Malines, Lady 
Georg ilia! Those Indian charms, Mrs. 
Kvdegh ! Besides, you have spoiled my 
game. Let that suffice you 1 I can practise 


turning Lome, “there was a deal of sounj 
English common-sense about Dogberry I" 

I remembered then his charge to the watch 

to*apprehend a vogue, t£ How h a will not 
stand ? fT V s 

II \Vhy, J.lien, take no note of him, but let 
him go; and presently e:dl the rest of the 
watch together, and thank God you are rid 
of a knave.” When I remembered how 
I,ady Georgina had hob-nobbed with the 
Count from Oatend to Malirres, I agreed 
to a great extent both with her and with 
Dogberry. 
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The postmen of Ikirbados, who are sho\ui 
.-i«—tJlc L reprodixlion at the top of this page, 
Imy l wo uniloinis one for tin- hot weather 
i jT July, ^August, and Sephmlu.-r, and <hr- 
other lor die cooler months. Our picture 
slums both. ‘I’lii- light coloured uniform is 
of im! ilt ached cotton iliill, with ud firings, 
*. i>l the Ollur is made of blue serge, Mr 
K. 1 \ S. limveti, of the lhiblic Works Olfiee 
in IJarbaelnsg who has scut die photograph, 
whiles ■ “*( hie never he ars the old, familiar 
poslhun's 4 mnel} in Markulus. The letters 
are always taken round to the hark ami given 
to servanLs, with an occasional cry of 1 ]*i 
here:"’ ‘ 

Although the postal system has aliamrd 
its greatest development in this return y ( the 
actual (■[[rryin^ of Idlers elates hark even 
beyond n 5 pp n the poslul syslrm of Spain 
and Liter fieri nan* Km pi re there is a record, in 
that year, of permisdon having been granted 
to (iuviimniLtil couriers to carry loiters for 
individuals, and the proha hi lilies are that 
the eiMom had been in , existence lung 
before' tins permission was granted. Private 
letters ed the fifteenth century now e-xisr in 
Oreat Ibiunn, showing hy iiidorschumts that 
they must have' been conveyed hy relays of 
men and horses under liovermne*nt control, 
and it is-known that in several Contmenlat 


States inland postal establishments had been 
established in connection with (her LTiver^i 
lies. < Mnsn]ueiilly, the men who are pii Hired 
in this arlii hr ale llu representatives of :m 
aged institution whic h has been of inestim 
able brjielu to mankind* c 

Undhe southern slopes of thi^f'am asus T 
the dwellcr who awaits a letter iy>m a hvnd 
on the plains sends his dog down in chdrjjc 
of a‘la.\-i oNeelor or pedlar with instructions 
that the nii-s^ee shall be placed in a link 1 
pouch In llu-'ruig of tlu 1 dog's c ollai. I Joggie 
is du n turned lous^ and trots bi < k to his 
home with die mail. 

The tlrf'fr-reni’e in postal costume is, as 
might be expert ed, very clearly marked, and 
one is almost prepare;! from a glance at the 
picture to : one die country wlu li the post 
man m iv . 'I 'he ('ah uiLa postman is nn- 
mistakahi the Sydney suburban leiler- 
1 ai tier \r ually najues himself, the £ * Jap 11 
simply gh himself away, and die binTander 
wears a o tunic that almost breathes cj!" the 
north, h i.s most interesting to look at the 
pictures 1- u 11 1! 1 is siundpoim. mid to m.-c the 
vurialio^ n clothes as caused by climate or 
bv elilfeit , >m s in national taste, * 



t aia:u j’ i a. 

a CjWio. bn tiuurac it Mtapfairi, tiaheutta. 
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The Trinidad postman 
is n neatly dressed, civil, 
and well -spoken nr^ro. 
As a^rule he , is not a 
native of the island, but 
comes from Barbados or 
Toli:;^n,' His work ini; 
hours ;nv. Irotn 7 n.m, 
till ► | p.nk, luring which 
he makes*lhl( e deliveries 
and covers an averse of 
fourteen miles daily. His 
pay varies from 
j£.’;o per minium In 
1 WL of Spain, die capital 
of the island, the post- 
men who carry letters 
It j tile suburbs possess 
bicycles, fund shed 
by tile t Jove rumen h 
which greatly facilitate 
tlieh work, and of whir ft 
they mo very proud. The 
aeebmpa ny i lit; photo., 
sent to us hv the (hivero 
menL of Trinidad, ivpiv 
Sellls die oldesl postman 
on the stall" a reliable 
ma ii, nahie^l tieori^e 
(irosvenor, wlm 
makes lew mis 
takes. 

One ol I fie 1 


sir a n^csl me 
llAids of cj 
the mails is that 
ip usii amongst 
the 11 alives of 
(ammuindel. ?l 
Is said ihatwaut 1 
proof bags are 
iIhtl . 1 deposited 
in a species ol 
cutamaiaiy boat, 
which is sojimall 
lluH* the post- 
map 41 has to tft 
astride it like a 
floating lop*, 3 ’ 
Sometimes these 4 
*pu s*t m c 11 are 1 
washed off into 
tile water, where 
tlu>y have to * 
battle with the 
sharks, but in 
most cases the 
passage is made 
with safety, and 



4 > 


Ri' s; 

k} 





hklTIMF * 

Frw* * t'foto. to Bam ton C^Ihi, Giuwtoini. tt-*. 


die letters conic lo their 
(IlsM na lion te t ind 
sound. 1 

Mid ol the einphiyes 
of tin- I'osl t Mtice 1 leparl- 
nu-ni ol It; sell t i 11 r; 1 r>a 
ale mgvoi ^ m 1 >1 nvgid 
lliML'Ill, .1 11 fio LIg fl tile 
iidiniiiMi.'niw -tal'f arc 

hum >pe;i 11^ l 11 1 >l kmopcuu 

dr'M'ellL 'I'luve of yhe 
1 li il idi { jnian.i let li 1 ear 
rii-rs aiv shown herewith, 
tfu pholegiupEi having 
bevii sent hv the Post 
muster t Imeml ol dial 

country. Mr. C 'oilier says 
llu-re uri 1nui.sC'In'Eiouse 
di liw lii s In the towns 
and all the large \ W . . 
and, in adilijiou. oi cate 
l * 1 [ir L k bos " ilcli\ et ii'S at 
die two pnnciftfl post- 

o!1i( l l s lp! 1 lie ( 'olf juv. 
Tllel'c are tou^teen ldt< F ■ 
rail ins in He* agcli>w n, 
the capiial, and the 

mimbcr ut post ollice.s 
ill |he i oh>[o- is sixlv- 

| H I F, 1 1H 'SU leS six 

. iNOellin^ofliceS. 

I li e w h o } '■ 
elm I ye of, Lite 
E’osl t Hl'ice 'ill 
Kiiiidi fittiaua. 
whs assumed by 

t lie X 1 o ] o ni;t I 

* . 

t^ovrrimicnl in 
1 S 6 [) ( w h e li 
sfigh t ly ovcr 

ft i „ o d0 mtlcs 
, V< t<* then tra¬ 
versed by the 
mai^. To day 
ihey traw rse a 
d i s L a n c i- n f 
^.>7,000 miles 
annuaffy. 

To Mr. \ . Iv. 
(\tldwell we are 
indebted for ah 
excellent phnlo 
graph of the >un 
a Salvador pod- 
man, 1 who i ap¬ 
point ed with 
reference to his 
lionijsty, temfier- 
anee, and piuio 
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conveyance in New Smith 
W;fies during i8i/j was 
l ji 77 ** 5 O0 J iintl |Ji;it al¬ 
though thi? revenue fro; 11 
all sources amounted In 
i that year Lo 
L the expenditure amounted 
to v^^T-147 1 ' , Such, we 
believe, js the usual story 
in connection with a 
mrtdem post office 1 Kat 
attends to the growing 
wauls of a large popula¬ 
tion. 

. In f [mJI.ukI [he extent 
of tin' I Vi; n I service routes 
is ov*r 10,000 miles, ami 
the number c jT letter';, 
which Ill 1S50 was about 
7)Ooo,ooo* is now our 
60,000,nno. tile post 
men in* tills eleanlv and 



the conditions under 
which they carry out their 
duties are sometimes of 
a very fatiguing , nature, 

11 ei essilating, as they do 
in Vienna, for example- 
the climbing of imi r- 
uiinahlc steps when a 
letter lias to he delivered* 
The postmen gel. JJfty * 
llorihs a month pension 
after I'orlv years' service, 

■ while the yyirly wage 
varies from 400 to fioo 
florins, r \ he (lovemiuent 
gives to the postmen every 
year one tunic, one |vi»r 
of cloth Iioum ts, one pair 
of linen trousers, one 
waistcoat, and a cap, 
while e\erv second war 
a coat and a blouse ;ne 



vip.xxn. 

, JM uitrA. Yin , b]/ L u /feint. 


enterprising eihmtry arc splendid specimens given, Ikevious military service is considered 
of manhi iod, * although they arc generally a* postal servic e, and in lime of war each 
only ul medium height. Our photograph year counts double. * 

shows oily of the Amsterdam letter-carriers. The komnu postman has to work eight 
taken w’htir lie was nn his rounds* Jiours a day to/hbout^j a month, and, work 

kostmen in Austria are eiyil servants, and as hard as he can, he can get no more than 
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'.M \ - . I I \ ■ I J I \ „ 

i .. \t t a J\***u h'nJi* I' nf" f.'-fihTiJn-i^rf, f V - NJ^iJrlM ,, ^i^ . 

rkdilv tore per monlli. Therefore his (urn 
11,iMi ill is Mill c\aell\ a pa\ ini; one. The 
Roman p< >s[ [Tii 1 r e are, how ever, as .1 rule, a 
hard working and punctual fand, like 
lIn? Tl ikish letter carriers. they are enable* l 
rnj ^rt the s^i m x 1 tilings of lift- l"r >phi lips "Even 
* to [brio hv the ptr/rris aL f hristmas. faster, 
and in August. 'Hit 1 photograph <^ an Italian 
]iti^[man* which we are allowed to pi ml 
* I hi l nr^li the k mditos * if Mtss Isabel Ik 
J lT'ivhi Ala, til Rome, si lows an amiable fare 
cm iht: carrier, l>nt the uniform is nut so 
small as those which we have just noticed. 

T]y illustration at the lop oi this | nij'r^shmvs 
a postman who has hr*u in the syrvie*' the 
TuiHAdi Imperial ( lovcmrncMl for thirty seieii 
years, iiiul is, therefore, rfuile an authority un 
postal < ti. 1 \l\ l a J; in t \m>ian dimple. Nown- 
^lavs, tliis dclhnT is carried on with tnnrh 
mi ho" care than fifrmcrby when it was a u ty 
fn tjUanl in i un erne that * letters wvre irre 
i"iiverahlv lost. Iht: pay is very low, an*! 
most Turkish postmeh make additional 
nuiiiev by asking for “ backsheesh.' (*'u- 
se<|Ui:iilly, those \vh& are In rhe habit of 
ti reiving Inr^e mails backsheesh Ik nvily, as 
that is a ^uaiatitee of i|uk:k’delivery. Tele¬ 
graph boys are also paid well by business men, 


many giving as much as five piastres or iem 
penee, on dunk M v < ■ ry o| eat h telegram, a El Ik u^h 
tile customary lee is only i im t piaMiv. k veiflhi<* 
tip is unjustilied, a* the l n vi lope on ( arli 
telegram Hislim ah n aiK, 11 (I n\ a dm a paver 
au pnrieur. 1 Theii-thtv. writes Mr. \\. lb 
Mr<Idleton l.dwards, *’ wo m i 'on^ianlinnple 
pay mure than the piMa.ao , )n , ltr 

.parrel," am! moo than du lanlf on a 
lelei: ram. 

In J urkey, it i.! sajd, sai ks coni.mimy, the 

letters nt the piupk olteiiJie Ibr weeks at a 
dishiljuliim nKree unul du loeaM aili finds 
it < omrnieni [o hand IIk an mn lo |he lowest 
biddi r, w ho wall uiidol take to deliwr tluaty 
nil bin a specified time (o tiw Eoial ( adi o| 
the I own lor uliii li 11n v are i lest inn I. ^ 'Jlie 
man who carries (he mails is in most caws 
a tin ainLaiia vr, and I he mails are iisnalh 
proirtrsetl to hi. 1 delivered al a n-ri.i' 1 ii e. , 
11 it *Allah wills. ' A1 kill, < ■! * i-'iirst n si uue 

times ovei \t »iks .1 | it ^lma tfs liiihr^s, and 

when Ihc earrrer str>fJs to \r-it. Ns tela lives 
hir two or three days while tm da way, 11 11 : 
people simply have to wail lor Hfbir letter^ 
am! that is all. In < ases w in n die addressee 
is tmiH\ leaviriL; no address, the letter is not 
sent bark to the writer, as ill Western 
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out above [(II others for fine looks nml 
military bearing, although the Roumanian 
policeman* r;in him hard. Jn the present 
rase, the Swede turns up trumps again, mid 
nod ling we roidd say about him omdd give 
a belter idea ot the Swedish postal strvtre 
than the photograph itself. lt 

[y ‘Swit/rvJantl, candidates for ihe postal 
sen ire are not required to pass a , forijud 
examination, The varuneies are advertised, 
and the man selected my.st be able to lead 
and wrin jhf' language of dial part ol die 
r ountry which he is J^o serve, to know simple 
aridumtir, and, above all, to be a strong man 
and a good walker. 

Tljen: ait (wo categories of postmen pinpcr 
In Sw il/i rland : (lie jadiuary letter canieis 
whose' bwdness h is to deliver^ and nilleel 
articles ol the It'ttcr post, ami the other 
so -1vilfcd h ' ( Jeldbrii!! rager/ who an in- 
tnishd w di llm delivery <d’ money orders, 
leiieps w 'a value 1 deelared, and \arioijs 
(jdier arli ■ ^ of die pan el post. The man 
whose p? ' ■rngraph is piemenled lu re wiLli 
belongs tu die Litter class. I Te is ropresenred 
in winttr l uto] in hfue coal and light grey 
trousers. I he slimmer utiilorrn is a grey 
blouse wii ,: . die same trousers. The photo 
graph wa kindly sent to us by 01 r* l b tie 
M iivall, II 1 M:jJi- sly's l ’oiisul at I‘erne. 

I rom M i A, SirwnrI Mat (.i > gor, of 


circuit court, where die name is ciicd out. tTrisiiani.-. we liave obtained a photograph 
Then, jf i h e showing a post 


writer is found, 
a fine is do 
mantled, and ihe 
Infer is at' onee 
appropriated Jiy 
iTur ottii ial ! p At 
least, so the re¬ 
port goes. 

Without 'draw * 
ing any imidkms 
comparison;, we 
make bold lo say 
that our Swedish 
postman is die 
handsomest and 
finest figure M 
tlie lot. They* 
m usl Jiave a 
Splendid set of 
men in Sweden, 
for, in otirjirlicfe * 
sunn months ago 
Oil *' Toll (el Hi n 
of tht- Wnrtdf’ 



man . til < ‘hrisli- 
ania, Xoiwav. di 
a n ini i-rest i ng 
li-tiir, Mj Miir'- 
{1 y l g o r sa v s : 
'* T lie short 
junket has been 
recently j nine 
dun-d, many of 
t li e in o n slid 
wvabq;; a long 
k I M I [ rif frnek- 
eoat. The rSfloitr 
Ik I it ht 11 eases is a 
flail gieen* fjUt 
1 Jim lold die 
p'nu t m e n a re 
desirous to. hav* 
it changed to 
blue. The wages 
are 1,000 kroner 
(over /55) to 
begin >,vkh, rising 
after fifteen veiirs’ 


the S w i d i h h * , - : r . . j ^ -, l 'erviet l to 1,500 

“Jiobby 1 stood mNiiu 1 " ,l h vuss iwi-^in Vj m-ifwii. kroner, The unb 


t 


H#' 
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41 hifS, A'ijJ-n, f)*rk r[ 


will give some idea uf how deep seated the 
habit of letter-writing is in the people. And 
it grows more noticeable ewfjr year 

Prom Miss Tina Klliol, the daughter of 
Mr. 1 \ KUiot, of the British Agency in Sofia, 
wo have received the photograph of the 
liulg^rian postman, ami in an interesting 
letter Miss t.lliut says: “'Hie uniform of the 
postmen is made of dark blue c loth with + gill 
Unions, and green collar and cuffs* The 
men who carry the tekgrnms have yellow 
collars ami riifls, They wear round astrakhan 
caps with doth tops. J have seen several 
[tostmen going about cm bicycles. 1 

In Hourly all countries, posLnicu get wages 
which seem ridiculously small in proportion 
to the amount of work, that they have to do, 
and the number of hours they labour. Many 
of the figures which are incidentally given 
in this arhi le show how true this is. An 
American postman once told tile writer that, 
on an a vet age, he wore out twelve pairs of 
bools a year, whereas under ordinary circum¬ 
stances hi would wear out two, yet" the 
Government took no account of these trifles, 
and lopke i upon them as the penalties of 
the hade. Much of the labour* however, lias 
recently been reduced in the United States 
by the establishment in large bushless build¬ 
ings of small l ' post-offices " on the ground 
door, which do away with the necessity of a 
delivery by the postman from room to room. 

One of the mosl 
noted postmen in 
Knglaml was the so- 
eal led “ Postman- 
Poet of liidelbrd/' 
who died about three 
ycarS ago. When 
kdwHrd Capeni was 
first appointed rural, 
letter-carrier, he had 
to cover a district 
thirteen attics in ex¬ 
tent, and-received the 
i munificent sum of 
half^guinea for seven 
flays* work. Some of 
his [K M tea l e (Torts 
^attracted the atten¬ 
tion of lxird Palmer* 
stoii, who granted 
him a Civil last |H b n- 
sioh of ^40, while 
the Post.. (Office 
* authorities ’increased 
his wages to 13s* a 
week, and relieved 
him of Sunday duty. 


( Pn tins page we 
show two officials, 
onepm ordinary Ron 
Iranian postman with 
a bagful ol letters and 
other documents, and 
the other a Pplgarinn 
telegraph it messenger. 
In there, were 

3,2ifi post office* in 
Roumania, ilirough 
w bleb pass t: d 
I 2, 1 by,8 1 5 letters, 
7,74a, J I 5 |Hint-<"Irdsi, 
and 23.438,805 news 
papers, samples, and 
parcels. Thes^Seem 
big figures fur a popu¬ 
lation of 5,800,000 : 
but the United States, 
in 1896, with a popu¬ 
lation of noafrly 
70,000,000, passed 
r r, r8j, 759,410 
pieces through the 
mail. Ai* apprecia¬ 
tion of these figures 



m^UiAUfAH TFI.E( kAt'I MtSSUNGGlt. 
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He made the ac¬ 
quaintance oT 
many of the best 
known* literary 
men ami women 
■of the d^y, anti 
his first vohtme 
of *vei scs was 
subscribed to by 
such men as 
Tennyson, Lan- 
dor, Dickens, 
Kingsley, and 
Kroude, When 
he died, Cn pern 
expressed a wish 
that his old pusL- 
rnan’s hellsltould 
he buried with 
him, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, on the 
day of the fune¬ 
ral, tju: bell mu Id 
not be found. 



Instead, we have 
p 1 e a su re 1 in 
showing to them 
the oldest post 
mislress in Her 
M a ji-si y T s do* 
minions, still 
:;elive at tile a^e 
oi ninety two. 
This photo, of 
Mrs. drown,' of 
Anchimlhic, was 
sent to us bv Mr. 
John K. Mr 
lj.au, of Arh 
roatli, N.lh She 
n a s bo nn i n 
J.S05, and after 
marriage wiih 
Mr. U i 1 i 1.1 111 
brown, settled 
down i|; A11H1- 
miiEiie, lu r has 
kind then act 


in Japan, burdens of moderate weight are 
usually carried by eoolies, who hi*ir loiij; 
poles on their shoulders, one panku^c beini* 
fastened attach end of the pole. In remote 
districts the (ibvernmrnt mails liiv forwarded 
by this method, as shown in the areompany 
int; illustration, Statistics, it may be added, 
show that the total 
number or letters, post 
r:yds, books, parcels, 
etc., carried through 
the Japanese mails in 
1*895 -96 exceeded 
,j 48,000,ooo t( w that 
the men who earjy even 
a part of this 011 poles 
• have 110 easy time of it. 

'Hie photograph which 
we reproduce was 
kindly lent to us by 
Sir Henjnmm Stone. 

A j^nixl many of ihd 
readers of this *artide 
will expect to find an 
K t, i s h pifc t m n ( n 
pmongst the lot, blit we 
must disappoint them. 


in^ r as school master. Sotfh* alter the 
introduction oi the penny posh Mrs. 
drown was appointed first post - mistress 
in the town, which position she still holds, 
ami, as she says, ** 1 widua like lac want 
ii as Ian-* as I'm able tae lnod]r aboot." 

Her memory is still i^nod, and besides bein^ 
able to keep her house 

[.lean and tidy, she 

attends regularly In the 

post office work, and is 
able to read, and write 
without the aid of s|>&C- 
s. Remarkable, 
loo, that the postal 
system, with h is yow 
uih: of tliu mosi! im¬ 
portant things in the 
life of llu: world, and 

one of the wonders of 

modern progress, 
should have attained 
its tfieatosl develop¬ 
ment jiice Kurland's 
oldest |n>stmistress 
first saw the liyllt ol 
dav. 
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] f K ivadrrs of Tin; Stu.wji doubled itself wilhin the past live i>r six 

Maoa/IM K, I am sure, will he years. \ is ihe I u illdAy resort of the people 

picas* i! lo read ol ihe veryuoul of Kem. North ('(irk, nod (Vest I .imeriek. 

system «f rnihvnv which mAs There is no doubt that when the tourist 

between Thtowel and Hally- business i ■!' ibis rnunhv is developed H.dly- 

t , bunion, in the County of Kerry. bunion wu\ have Its share, for no finer place 

T l lie system is known ax the J.ariigue Single to spend a holiday could be st'U.x Uj<E what 

kail Klevau d Railway, and is the invention wills good hotels, splendid bathing and guild 

of a prominent Krcnrh engineer, M. 1 mligue. si enery, cn there is nothing 1o bo desired. 

is tin; only one of its kind in the Lulled bill to return to our novelty, 'The line runs 
i.ugdom, ( , from Uslowel to Rallylumiuu, n distance of 

In passing, ;iml before going into details ten iidles, and was constructed in itfft-S T 
of the system, it may be fif interest to know This single line is composed of A shaped 
tleft Jdstowe] ks the capital of North Kerry, trcsLlcs; the Jop* mil, which weighs about 

has a popukiliouiuf about 4,000, and is i on 27th. lo ihe yard, is placed about 3ft. gyi/ 

sidered to IPL fc one of die IxsL country market from die ground, the legs of ihe trestles are 

towns in llv* South of Ireland. It is celebrated of angle iron, about r y^iii* by 1 ^ L in. 
as being the centre ol one of the best butter- At about 2It from the lop rail is a etoss- 

producing districts in Ireland, ihe bolter bar^aVl at each enr] of this there is a vhe< k 

exported from here having a special ^notation rail to control tlie oscillating motion. At ihe 

of ils own on ihe Kngbsh markels, and being bottom of tin.: trestle is Ii\ed thr 1 sleeper of 

known as “ T^tviw clxT dished steel: this is about ;^l. ^in. long by 

ballybuniim Is a beautitui seaside and bin. wide, and ‘4111. thick,. The trestles are 

health resort on the At Ian lie Ocean, ft has placed jft. 3111. apart. They are supported 

immense stretches of sands, splendid bathing entiriHy by the metai sleej>ers t except in some 
accommodation, and is remarkable for the plan s, where the ground proved to be soft, 

wild graVuJetir <*f its dills aiuHor ihe si/e and wooden sleepers </ larger area are placed 

variety of the eaves, which have been burrowed niiilerneath. r ' 

through the rugged rock by the never-ceasing Mt the stations, of iwhieh there'arc three, 
toil ol ihe great ocean which .washes the vi* h , Lislowd, TisselLon, and Uallybtmion, 

western shores of the island. * Though very there are (S switches,” or “turn tables/* which 

recently brought before the public, Hally-* Are used for the same purpose as “points'’ 

bunion is developing fast, and has m<?re than are ysed on the ordinary railway—that is, for 
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bridge, as well ns the different loads dial puss 
in and nut of the lit‘Ms. 

■ Next t<j file permanent way, the Me omolives 
are perhaps the most interesting* As will be 
seen by the photographs, the engine has two 
boilers, two funnels, two fireboxes; it also 
has two tenders and two lanks* r l'ht. L 
boilers are connected by 
equalizing steam and water- 
pipes, it ml thus work as 
olu* boiler, having an area 
of the two combined. 

There are two cylinders, 
fin, diameter by i2jn. 
stroke* the working prt s 
sure on llu; boilers being 
about i ^olb.4 pi r squur.e 
inejy (Jp die ten kr - or, 
rathw, on .thu-space uver 
the top rail between the 
tenders is placed another 
two -cylinder engine with 
steam connection from the 
boilers, and was intended 
to be used to assist the 
main engine up steep 
inclines. Jn jfnt^tirc, bow- 
ever, this engine has not 
been availed of, as it is 
found that the main engine 
is well t able to haul the 
loads required* over the 
different gradients, some of 
which are very steep though 
short. 

The etfgine wheels are 
aft in diameter, and are, 


of course, placed in 
line down the centre 
between each boiler, 
etc. ■ ‘ ; 

At a speed of fifteen 
miles an Ijour, the* 
engines ifte capable of 
pci forming the follow- 
ing work * 

■* 

Oi^lhc level they will ikaiv 
240 l < m 1 s 1 . 

Up Lin incline of [ in 500, 

]Kfj Li hhS. ; 

Up an incline r>f t in 45, 
40 Liaise 

The latter is the 
Steepest incline on the 
railway. The engines 
.ire capable of develop¬ 
ing a speed of from 
twenty- five to thirty 
miles an hour. The 
general working speed is from lift rep to 
twenty mil - l s an hour. 

I>y this tune it will, no doubt, have occurred 
to the ^reader that a vehicle running on a 
single rail, however well Unhmccd, mus'i have 
some check. 'I bis cheek or ,uide is arranged 
for by an ingenious piece fef mechanism, 
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which consists of & broad wheel* on a vertical 
ask 1 with spiral spring being placed on each 
side of tile engine or vehicle at about nine 
inches from llie bottom. These wheels or 
rollers are known as guide wheels, atu/ engage 
with the cheek or guide rails wlirelj are placed 
about two feet from the top rail on the 
A-shaped tlesljes, and which are alluded to in 
the description of the permanent way. 

The guide wheels are not required to 
carry weight, being merely used to control 
the oscillation, and their run on the guide- 
rails is, so to speak, at right angles to the 
Ulp or main wheels. There are four on each 
vehicle, two on cadi side. 
t \ T ow, the rolling-stor r k of lhe r <>aching deparl- 
ment, as oil most railways, 
consists of ist and 3rd class, 
and composite carriages; 
guards’ vans, horse -boxes, 
c'c. The traffic in horses 
mid cattle may be written 
down as Radically nil; the 
distance being short, the 
farmers do not see their 
way to pay the* carriage for 
the conveyance of their 
stock. • 

The carriages,. likfc the 
ehigmcSj are double; the, 
passengers sit back to kick,' 
and except in few cases 
thcpe is no inteilial com- 
mmiication between the two 
halves of the carriage,-each 
of which hangs at either 
side of the rail,- the inter¬ 
vening space being taken 


up with llie wheels and I he mechanism for- 
working the VVeslinghiuisu .in brake, with 
which each vehicle is Ikied, 

The wheels (four in number)* :tre njin. in 
diameter, ami :m i arranged in line two al each 
end of the vehicle, each pair forming a bogey, 
which rail Lake the sharpest curve al ease. 

Thu carriages are about 7ft. high by a I lout 
SfL bin. in total widLlg and ittl’t, long. Mach j 
carriage ( allies about twenty Idm [lassengers 
that is, twelve at each side. 

'Hit: guards 1 vans have internal comtnlmi 
cation from one side to another, to enable,, 
parcels at id luggage to be transferred aortas. 
The vans are also rooled m one, while 111* 
carriages, as will be seen in the photographs, 
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are roofed each half separately. At the end 
of Ach van is placed a stairway, with hand¬ 
railing, to enable, the guard, etc., to cross 
from one side to the other of the train* 

Besides The carriages and vans, the roneh- 
-ing stock consists of a few very extraordinary 
vehicles. They are nothing more or less 
than travelling foot-bridges, or staircases, and 
are placed about the centre of every train to 
enable ]>assengers hi t russ the line. They 
art* entirely distinct vijiiclcs, having their 
own wheels, huffl^s, draw-gear, etc*, and can 
be shunted about and placed in any part of 
the train. 

, The rolling slock of the goods department 
consists of covered and open goods waggdhs, 
coal *aml limljer trucks, ami stnall iron 
vehicles known as sand waggons* The 
covered waggons are somewhat heavier than 
the passenger carriages, are the same length, 
but a little higher and wider. The}* are 
roofed, Ijke the guards' vans, in one, and have 


agricultural and building purposes, this traffic 
is, next to passengers, the principal source 
of revenue to the company. As many as 
jog ions of sand per day for loiig periods 
have been taken over the line. 

The rolling stock of the entiri; system, 
consists of from forty to fifty vehicles, includ¬ 
ing tngiiies, Carriages, vans, waggons, etc,,and 
are repaired and maintained at the j;o£ii party *s 
worksliops at Llstowel, * 

It is pniiihyL.tfxit that*the relative cost of 
this system,and ordinary narrow-gauge lines 
on the same ground and for the same: traffic 
will be as follows : - - 

The Lmtiguf -ysum ... ,£3,000 jh.t mile. 

24iw* gstugir r .. ... 4,000 „ 

tfUigi' ... / ... 4,51x1 M 

The advantages of the system*m i its great 
safety, and lliat the line can be ipiickly and 
cheaply laid , as earth work is reduc ed to a 
minimum, ii is only necessary to clear away 
sufficient mnk-Hal for the sleepers ; the car- 
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communication from side to side internally. 
They carry from three to four tojjs of goods. 

Tile coal and timber trucks are open 
vehicles; with t^e wheels and brake mechan¬ 
ism hidden in wcodeii casing. The whirls in 
all those vehicles are Lhe same in number, 
size, anfl arrangement. 

The sand waggons are smaller* vehicles; 
they munsim: 10B. long, including buffers, by 
about 6ft .Vide/ They have only two wheels on 
top, one at each end, instead of two forming 
a bogey as in the other vehicles. These little 
waggons r^irry three tons of sand, and as the 
sand off the shore ami from th# vast s/tnd- # 
hills at Ballybunion is sold »al Listowd for 


riages*nro high enough to pass el£xr of a^good 
deaf of rough ground. Another advantage 
is that by a slight modification of the design 
the line can In; made its own bridge, jind 
thus cross brooks, ravines,* etc,, without 
having to build piers, Viaducts, or other 
ex |leijsive 1 j ridg 1 *■ work* Hi some con htries 
this design of railway must be very advan¬ 
tageous, ns floods, snow-drifts, or sandstorms 
must be severe be hire either of the) 11 'pre¬ 
vented the line from being worked It is 
well known*!kit a Few*inches of water, snow, 
or sand will seriously interfere with ordinary 
fnihvays; indeed, the traffic is occasionally 
stopped for several hours even In England. 








T was at die old grey w»*Il that 
Ronald Vaughan »first met 
Lucia 1 -as t'asas. Years and 
year* ngo this wall had been 
of portentous si/e, designed 


perhaps for protection, for 
beyond it lay the gardens and pneinrts of 
the bachtirfii where dwell die J )on t 'ados 


Las Casas, whose ancestors had been military 
governors of Trinidad in the days of the 
Spanish sway, when Nelson was not, and 
Rodney hut a hoy. And this same Sr nor 
Las Casas was a Spaniard in whom pride of 
birth and hist "of gold mingled in all the 
obstinate and unholy uuity'of his race, lint 
* the great possessions of his house had 
dwindled over down, till the estate he now 
cultivated, with some inextonsive tracts in 
Venezuela 'and Cuba, was all that was now 


left to him. 


bitterly had he Inveighed against ■ the 
emancipation, against the slow strangling ol 
the, sugar industry. And as little by little his 
crops diminislvd with his profits, he began 
to abandon field After held of canes, and to 
tlevote himself ntore and more assiduously 
to the trade of a general merchant in the 
neighbouring township of Tort of Spin. 
And bis success* bccaYne phenomenal, a 
filing beyond the intelligence of his felh^w- 
merchants. Year aflef y<a\r hi# income and 
his business grew, till when his only child, 
Lucia, was sixteen, she was at once a dream 
VuJ. nv-96, 


(\ RO/YVNCE, 


oy 7H£- 



A iff/tor 1H L.' i 1 ," 


of l>cauty and fab111 oiis weaftft to the 
enamoured imaginations tit ttie needy planters 
of the island. 

These fat Is were no sei it L iVtim Ronald 
Vaughan, but if they served to envelop 
hjs Impes with shyness and melancholy, they 
none the less inspired his passion with I he 
mournful poetry of jx rMstenre, which is the 
only gift remoteness c outers. [■ o <? Rnirtld- 
\'aughati was a pool man. Kven the 
three or four hunt lied acres of cacao that 
supplied Ins frugal needs were a cause oi 
tile bitter rancour of has < asas against him. 
‘Kur these acres enveloped the lirtlo cove at the 
end of the old Spanish path, aial formed the 
only part of the valley between ilu> Atlantic 
and the (iulf of Tarki that did nof beloifg to 
the Spaniard. And Ronald, loving his 
patrimony with Knglish obstinacy, refused 
even double its value in cash/ He laid 
enough to live on and a comfortable bungalow. 
And for beauty and jxieLry of environment 
his home wits as some work of t pichantmcnt. 
Its refuge just suited his shy and. careless 
nature-. An hour or two , suifieed lor his 
estate, and allowed him to spend the rest in 
dreams, lolling lazily with roil or gun, or book. 
'The old path-was a haunt that of all others 
lie most loved. ^ „ * 

'To the young Spanish girl this casual, shy, 
reserved Savon com billed alf the rhann of 
freshness .Hid romance. His graceful figure ; 
his blue, dreamy, laughing eyes ; the delicate, 
yet robust, Chiselling of the features; the 
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' yellow hair clustering aver a face lannctl a 
ri|)e brown by the tropic huh— coming as 
thej did upon her out of llic gloom and 
shadows of tile forest into the warmth of the 
western light, made an impression which 
soon deepened into the tenderness or passion. 

•Young as she was, she was well accustomed 

* to tile adulation and gallantry so fulsoindy 
lavished on th<vlivine combination of love-lb 
ness and wealth, lint the shyness of this 
new lover evoked in her a desire of conquest 
whbse ardent impulses* slifc revealed with 
all the m/Ft'ff' o& a child in every glance 
and gesture* Meetings that had been acci¬ 
dental soon became regular, till little by 
Lillie each sunset saw the two wandering up 
and down the old path, weaving their lives 
into iis glamour. It was only natural dial 
after a while they should find the old tor! 
a goal for all these walks. There was some¬ 
thing about its broken walls, ils very air of 
ruin, that seemed to draw them inlet its 

■ breathless peace. 

Jt was here at last ihul, under the spell of 
her loveliness, * Ronald had forgotten his 
reserve a:ft> her wealth, and had wooed 
and won from eager, warm, surrendering lips 
the confession he desired. And who would 
have resisted the enthralment of Ids excuse ? 
Picture her as she stood there, reclining 

• against the old gun-carriage; her little loot* 
with its open-worked white stocking and 

5 slender ankle, revealed willi that coquetry 
ofijffeasurt'd revelation so essentially Spanish ; 

. ,\vilh her little, gem-laden hands fluttering a 
largo white fan ; with her face half averted, 
a*i(i eyes through whu.se veiling lashes languor 
and mulling love upbraided his reluctant 
speech ; with ft lace mantilla thrown round 
locks glossy a» the raven’s, wing in sunlight, 
and/ailing- in clinging, seducing folds round 
the small, snowy' throat, and fluttering with 
her quick breath over the gentle curves or 
her bosom; with the pink glow of the 
evening deepening the rose-leaf flush along 
the soft jiallorof her checks, and haunting 
the tremulous quiver of her lips till they 
seemed beneath his eyes a very flower of 
passion hnverin^on Ihe brink of bloom. 

for some d:rys* they lived in the glory of 
their secret, refusing to face the explosion 
that uniat inevitably follow its communica¬ 
tion. One evening as they sat thus ap at lire 
old fort, (abandoned to the languors of the 
moment's fciuod; there glided into the little 
bay a dainty schooner with its white sails 
gleaming snow ily in the evening light loom 
the land it seemed like some phftntom ship 
that had sifiled from the bosom ot the cliff. 


Lor at the ocean side of the inlet tile hills 
overlapped, leaving a narrow neck of water 
invisible tjll you turned the nearer bluff, 
(Irueeful and siaLely as a gull the boat swept 
inlo the bay, falling slowly away tfff her 
course as the cliff robbed her of the wind, 
the ripples plashing a fretwork of loam about 1 
her tapering bows'Os, tacking tq/the bay, she 
brought to, some sixty yards from the betfVh. 

, her cables rattling out with a in usual clatter 
that echoed and re-echoed from cliff to glade, 
and see mod t n *■■ sc t c ve n the- It >res l 1 e; 1 ves 
jingling in answering chorus. 

“Holy MadonnaV T cried the girt* as she 
saw the schooner, “ it is the signal [or our 
separation.' 1 And she clasped Ronald's arm 
hes< shingly, 

“Separation ! he echoed. “ 1 low so ?” 
“The ship ! It is my latherVund he lias 
expected it I n- many weeks. And he has 
loh] me, yes, that three’ days alter il conics, I 
go willi him New,Orleans.' 1 

Ronald dr- w her to him loudly, pelting 
her as lie would a child. And, indeed, for 
all the loveliness of her womanhood, sire was 
half a baby dll, with all a child's tragedy 
over trifles. Rut Ins fare was none rbo less 
u’y gloomy he gazed at the yacht lying so 
still and win I like on die darkening waters. 

l * Ihil if I ec your father,"'lie muttered, 
rather lahcrn./v, for the anliei|\ition did not 
thrill him with any enthusiasm, 

££ Av tk mi H she cried ; Ll jam know him 
not. If you were rich yes! bur you are 
poor, my adou d uric, are you not ? poor i\ s 
the hide lizards here, that have only their 
home. He will never consent. He will 
enwrap himself like -like the hay in a*whit<: 
squall, .Oh, tin: tempest of hijp ! but, pouf! 

I care 110L [ 1 love you f I juve you ■ And 

your home, iE it were no bigger than just big 
enough to hold you, 1 would come to it and 
creep into your arms, and he happy/' 

And Lucia looked up at him from that 
*am« shelter with a, deliciously audacious 
little laugh, from lips that dimpled like a 
chilli's. * Yut in the* eyes, /ark, melting, 
ardent, languorous eyes, was *11 the intensity 
of a woman's love. 1 

<£ You darling/’ cried Ronftfd, “such a 
coward as I is not worthy of you. I will go, 
and demand youffrom your father this very 
night. Ho cannot, shall not, refuse ! ” 

“You deceive yourself schorl My 
daughter, Sehora \ lonznles awaits* *your 
picture.” The Avoids were spoken'rii-t thin, 
harsh, itu islf ei tones, with an unmistakable 
sneer in them. With a faint scream, Lucia 
sprang from her lover’s arms to confront with 
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flaming cheeks the cold, inscrutable fare of off down the liilL As for Lucia, her lover's* 
the old merchant, her father* defiance had thrilled her with a like spirit, and' 

Vaughan stepped forward as i£ to speak, though site submitted lu her fa tiler's £om- 

buL the old man.silenced him with a gesture ; inaiul, it was a very snicy and cheerii^ 

somehAvv Ronald, who had 1 never come into ami of a meaning very different to 

personal contact with him before, felt that he the parental sneer, which she trilled over her 

Vis much more imposing than he had even shoulder to Ronald. !l was but a mutinous* 

feared. ’ J ^ mouth, too, that pouted all the way home at * 

, ‘/When- Sciior Vaughan,” sneered the f)on, a leelurc which seemed to shake a discordant 

“docs mjr poor house the honour to seek its protest from every leaf in die old path, 
usance, he might # lirsl have protected its U 

children from-the insolent presumption of an * * J 

adventurer." In climes where courtships not pursued rm 

“ Sen of Lts Casus,” kairi Vaughan, a hot the 1 maLliematical and enthusiastic precepts 

Hush darkening his face, “believe me, you of commerce, meandering by moonlight 

ascribe to me motives never mine. Jfyou under the window where you think your 

will hear me, I- - * mistress may be is still a source of rapture 

L£ 1 want no explanation from you, sen or," to lovers.* Thus it was that, with hopes so 



smiled the old man, savagely, “ My daughter 
is not for yoUjVior any other beggarly adven¬ 
turer-" | 

“ Very well," retorted -Vaughan, now just as 
savage, ,£ I don't know to what your preten¬ 
sions aspire, and J don't a care. I don't -want 
j'our money, but Til win your daughter. So, 
by Heaven, look to it." » t 

1 as Casas vnmhsnRri no r*pfy, lint con 
tenting himself with a cold sneer, tucked his 
daughter's hand'under his arm, and stalkeji 


rudely dis[>e 11 ed, Ronald Vaughan* living 
prowled about till midniguL' in the vain 
endeavour to locate Lucia's window, had 
sought again thu.old fort. The mtAm hung 
above tbtf dark ridge of cliff. The furled 
sails and tall, tapering musics of the schooner 
gleamed 5]>eutrally in the dusk/the faint 
wash of the waves against her side just 
audible. 'The fireflies flickered and glowed 
and faded * in the grass; the huge 
crapeaux Jbarked ; the hum of 4 a myriad 
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insects made a strange, weird, yet musical 
^ubjtone to the shiver and rustic of the 
woodland. Then one of those unaccount’ 
able, sudden, mournful silences fell over 
everything,flaying as at a breath each sound 
and echo. The croaking of the toads, the 
"hum of the insects, the rustle of the leaves, 
the very grass grew hushed and, as if fearful, 
wailed under the brooding of that tomb like 
stillness. 

.Accustomed as lie was to it, Vaughan 
would hardly have noticed the transition had 
it not been that, in the very depth of die 
hush, the plash of airs rose oil the air, and 
voices, faint and muffled, hailing between ship 
and shore. From his ]X7sition on the gun- 
carriage, "Ronald could see the schooner and 
the beach tiuhe plainly, and betweuh the two 
a boat lining sculled rapidly to the former. 
The arrival of this dinghy converted the scene, 
as if by magic, from one of dreamy slumber 
to a miniature pandemonium of bustle and 
'commotion. 

Lanterns, with a flare of red smoke in 
their wake* glctfmed hither and thither, the 
clanking oF the donkey-engine, alternated 


beneath a low shelf of out jutting rock. 
At the pounding persuasion of the donkey- 
engine the cable grew more taut, and foot by 
foot the ship drew in its glistening leng‘ u 
gliding silently through the dark waters till 
she lay, as if wharfed, alongside the land. 
Now the bustle redoubled, aud sUon ease 
after case was swung out on the'derrick and 
received on shore. So for two hours Ihc 
work went on. Into the eyes of Ronald 
Vaughan, as he lay there,and watched, thcYo 
dawned a sudtfciY light as of swift resolve and 
exultation, and he chuckled softly under his 
breath as a man might, seeing an urfc\pected 
way li> success grow beneath his feet. Taking 
a trail through the wood, he crept down 
stealthily to Lhe beach, till, under cover of the 
darkness and verdure',* he stood within ten 
I wees of Seiinr 1 .as Casas. ,J 

“ That is settled then, captain," the 
Spaniard was saying, “ Vuu will finish to¬ 
morrow niglu and be ready to stand mil by 
dawn. JMy daughter will be on bu;ud by 
midnight.” 

“And then straight to Orleans?” said the 
man addressed as captain. 



with shoutk and the sound of the heaving 
about of cabh s and eases. Soon the boat 
put off again, bearing in low a hawser, which 
a sailor filing round a huge tree on 
the foreshore, where the water -ran deep 


“ Fxactly,” replied the merchant. . ' 

And the next cargo,? ” asked the optain*- 
“There w'ilHie no next cargo,” replied FiS 
Casas. “ Yes, my friend, 1 am determined 
this shall be the last. Already 1 fear the 
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Government are a little suspicious, and if the 
Customs come on me now, both my wealth 
and my liberty would be swallowed up* No 
more contraband from henceforth, timigp mio. 
Get all V >u can 1 out to-night, then lie out to 
your moorings again. Ihtcnas twites™ 

Uarly that morning a little black girl 
wandered round the veranda of the hatkttda^ 
amd pausing opposite the sheltered spot where 
l.ucia and'Sonora Gon/ales were, offered^the 
former a cluster of of 11111 lilies, to be instantly 
driven off by* the now argtls-tyed duenna, 
whose love of a nap at sunset had afforded 
Lucia the opportunities 4 she had made Lhe 
best of during the last month. Hut though 
the lilies went, a tiny noLe remainetl in 
I ah fa's hand* She unfolded it, reading it 
behind her fan. It wfa very short, and not 
at nil satisfying. AH it said was; “Goon 
board to-night without fuss ; don't be alarmed 
if you see me, and don’t recognise me till 
I tell you* -Venn's, R* Y.H 

I Hilda bit her pretty lips in vexation and 
curiosity. The promise it implied that he 
would he there was comforting, certainly, and 
with that she had to be content* JJf her 
lover himself, nut even a particle *of his 
shadow did she see, though she Lwitti wheedled 
the tender * hearted duenna into the old 
Spanish path. " 

As for Ronald, he spent the day 011 board 
a huge Last Indiaman lying off the Boras in 
the Gulf for ballast* With its captain he 
appeared to lie on very friendly terms. And 
to*judge by Lhe way that ruddy, jovial son of 
Neptune slapped his thigh and punched 
Ronald’s ribs and, with a great guffaw, and a 
“’Well, 1 I’m - - ,” chortled till he was purple 
in the face, he c oined to have received *some 
communication from his friend which had 
hugely tickled his fancy, while Ronald’s pile, 
eager, exultant face seemed just as pleased 
and only less riotously enthusiastic. 

m. 

At about nine o’clock that night a ^steam 
launch with a ship’s lorfg-boat in tow hove to 
outside the ccrte in which Has Casas’s 
schooner lay* t Headed by a man in the 
uniform of a ifavfll officer, some nine or ten 
men tumbled iniqthis gig, and plying muffled 
oars urged the boat cauliopsly through the 
neck of water into the cove. As soon as the 
nose of the boat rounded the inside bluff the 
“■oars were shipped and the boat glided noise¬ 
lessly under the shelter of the great drooping 
Hans and vines which formed* a screen of 
verdure along the precipitous.side of the bay. 
Pulling themselves along by means of these 


Hans, the boat stopped at a point opposite the 
schooner, which lay not fifty yards away. 

On the deck of the latter not a soul was to 
be seen, save the rmimlamt figure of thi 
watch, who, from his immobility, wop evidently 
asleep* At a gesture from the officer the 
nose of the boat was shoved noiselessly out* 
from its cover* Thwart by thwart as it 
emerged into the oj>en the oars were laid out, 
biting the water with smooth and silent grip. 
Nina sound disturbed the placid slumber- 
sense of security. ^Sea and land mingled 
in a profound hush. NeaiVr and nearer the 
boat crept up to the unconscious schooner* 
Thirty yards twenty ten! 

tiv^! * * . The officer in the stern felt 
his heart thumping like a racing screw 
and bis lips /Iuttering feverishly as -1 the 
oars were silently shipped and the boat 
glided alongside and hooked on to the 
chains. SI ill no sign tw me from the ship. 
One* by one, tile offieer leading, ■ the men 
crept from the gig up the side ■* of the 
schooner and gained its deck. A rapid 
glance revealed the forms of*the crew sleep¬ 
ing under the awning si retched above the 
forecastle head* To pounce on these, and 
lash them up 1 afore they were half awaked 
was no long task, and the stem command of 
silence at the point of a revolver secured its 
effective perform a nee without any disturb¬ 
ance. Making his way ad, and descending 
into the saloon, the officer soon discovered 
tlie vicinity of the captain by the pehetniuon 
of his snores. In vain did lhat ivorthy spring 
to his revolver as his wondering eyes awoke 
to the invasion of his sanctum*. He wn:T 
Jiopelessly overpowered, and in front of thrfce 
levelled barrels acknowledged' 1 with a curse 
. their irresistible persuasion. To lhe eloquence 
of his vituperation the significant word “ con¬ 
traband ” acted like a fire-hus^ H 1 lo spluttered, 
spat, and subsided! Once more silence 
brooded over the vessel, and none would 
have guessed that in so short and tranquil a 
space it had so violently changed masters, 

Var ail hpur the captors waited, anxiously 
scanning the shore. At last a faint *'coo-ee" 
was heard, and again, as qn the previous 
night, from the black skirts oT the forest a 
little dinghy put offi Don [41s Casas, piloting 
his boat alongside,' missed-the usual Courtesy 
of bis sktpper, for no gangway was lowered 
and no lantern fixed for Ids guidance. He 
ascribed it, however, to the additi&nal hurry 
he had himself presented, and seizing the 
chains, swung himself on board. As he 
stooped his head to avoid the awning, bis 
, elbows were seized in a vigorous grasp, a 
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noose slipped round his waist and arms, and 
in j. moment ho found himself a helpless 
prisc^cr, glaring round in a demented way 
at a ring of sailors- whose dress, as far as ho 
could see it, in tho smoky flare of the lanterns, 
was the loose, serviceable uniform of the 
English Navy, 

“What is the meaning of this outrage?” 


your Government will have the effrontery to 
intervene on behalf of a smuggler and 
fraudulent., trader, who for years has been 
robbing Her Majesty's Customs. And I 
don't think, we shall much care if it had.” 

“ Your proofs, sir I ” demanded Las Casas, 
angrily, 

“Your presence!” The officer bowed, 



he mil tired, Hig toes fairly dancing wiLh 
rage. 41 Where is your officer?” 

At tins juncture, a man at the companion 
sang out, 11 Aye, aye, sir ! ” and, turning, said, 
“ Pass the' prisoner down aft." 

Hon I,as Casas paled. “ Thp prisoner 1 * 
sounded horribly formal. Por a moment hi: 
had hoped thi* flight some mutiny, some 
piracy, lint ftis« hopes sank to /.ero as, in 
the shaded light of the saloon, lie recognised 
the uniform of a naval lieutenant. 

“You want to sec me?” said the officer, 
with freezing bland ness. 

“ Yes," said the merchant, racking his 
memory at the sound of that voice. “I 
demand my release from this outrage. I shall 
appeal u> my Government.’* - 

“ I doufit,” said the officer, drily, “ if even 


smiling, and flent on: “The confession of 
your captain ; the contraband now on the 
ship, and its counterpart now in the caves 
behind your and the two waggon¬ 

loads cigars that, under the covering of 
grasfc and produce, wCnt into* your yards at 
Port of Spain this morning} and the dates 
and posts of your shipments and landings 
during the last seven years.” 

Las Casas sank on to a <;ouch and stared 
“ Ruiycd 1" he gasped at length. “ Ruined, 
ami over the last cargo. Pool I Pool I was! 
His face was grey, and his ^yes glittering and 
haggard, as his lips framed the f^stion— 
">Vell?" . ;. ■ 

“ I'm aTrahli the Government will insist on 
a full restitution and forfeits. What further 
penalty they will demand, I know not I” 
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There was a timbre of sympathy m the 
shaker's voice, of emotion almost, that 
brought a '.sudden gleam into the Don's 
eyes. 

“Bid your men depart,” he said. 

The officer nodded and the men withdrew, 
^rim/mg, * 

The Don leaned forward apjl said; ip a 
wJn^jLT ; * l I will give you ten thousand 


turning livid as he fell kark, gasping. 11 Do ! 
you then want mV?'* % 1 

't he officer seemed to reflect fora immjent. 
Then, leaning forward, he ttyoke in a solemn! 
iuil^ssive voice. 11 Sehor,' he *aid P “on 
one condition alone will I agree to your 
terms. If you accept, we will at once sign * 
the agree nidi it. Refuse, and 1 do lny duty 1 
without further delay.'• 



pounds and land you safely in the States, if 
ydu wilt?" 

'Hie officer sailed but shook his heacb 

II fifteen thousand ? . . . Twenty?’’ 

The officer still shook hfs head. But he 

•110 longer smiled. * 

III Thirty thousand?” said the merchant, 
the sweat rolling down his pule, contorted 
face, his black eyes glowing like hot cunls, 
Ins black hair in clammy wisps about Ills 
brow and asher^templei. 

“Thirty thousand pounds! English 
sovereigns ! ir lie repeated, hissing out the 
last two words Its if thpy scalded his lips. 
t The officer buried his face in his hands. 
The merchant craned his.neck further forward, 
glaring at him with the lurid intensity of 
suspense. Tor hjs life he could not have 
'framed his mouth to a tiiglier bid. But the 
anxiety was terrible. Presently the ofihVr 
looked up, , * * 

. “ II is impossible,” he said. # 

** Sir/frisfi f n yelled the merchant, his fact; 


l * The condition ? " said L r| .s I 'asas,* 

I ioarscly, his eyes never [caving the nJiia/s 
ace. 

, “Consider well Ijefoie you Answer , 11 said 
the officer. “On one side safety/ honour, 
and wealth unquestioned. # X)n 'the ofher, 
ruin and a convict’s prison / 1 

“The condition?" gasped the # UK i reham, 
his face livid, his hands shutting and opening 
like the claws of a wounded bird. 

■“The condition," said the officer, slowly, 
“ is that you give with the thirty thousand 
pounds the hand of’your daj^htcr, Seaorita 
Turin." 

The Spaniard fell buck in his chair, limp 
and exhausted. The officer remained pale 
and rigid* Around the yellow glimmer of 
the smoky lamp, a deep silence gathered. The 
minutes seemed to thro^. * To* the old 
Spaniard the struggle was a bitter one. His 
daughter!* She was at once the central note 
of his pride fju'd his wealth. He hardened 
^himself against her surrender. He cursed 
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his gold and his cowardice, and trampled 
under foot the idea of the alternative. He 
was the verge of refusing, when out of the 
darkness a strong, nasal voice, redolent of the 
Hudson, high and caustic, rasped out:— 

11 Accept, you dern'd fool, can’t you ? Do 
^you think anyone will marry your gal if you're 
doing time on the island ? Close right down, 
and have a botde up to drink with this cuss 
who's cornered the cutest contrabandists that ■ 
eypr ran the Eastern waters/' 

“ Well, senor?" said life officer, rising* 

" Yes or no ? ” 

11 Seiior," said the Spaniard, with bent 
head, u if my daughter will consent, it shall 
be as you demand," f 

“ We must then go ashore and obtain Tier 
reply," * 

u It is needless ! " said the old man ; 4< she 
should now be on the beach ! ’’ 

And at this juncture a sailor hailed the 
saloon, calling out * 

tl A party of females, sir, is a-hailing the 
ship,” 

14 Send J:he gig, and bring them aboard,” 
ordered the officer, into whose eyes and face 
^ warm light of excitement had sprung. 

When, in a few minutes, Lucia and her 
duenna entered the saloon, a suppressed cry 
hovered on her lips, as she looked from her 
father to the officer* As the reason of those 
bonds and the position of affairs were made 
intelligible to tier, her face by turns paled 
atfd reddened, and when at the end she flung 
• herself with a cry into her fa tiler's arms, 
laughter and tears seemed to chase each 
'other in her eyes as she expressed herself 
ready to marry the officer forthwith, if nced # 
be* 

“ In that case, then, senor," said the officer, - 
with a rapturous look at the girl, which she 
shyly returned, li you will be good enough to 
sign those agreements for the dowry and the 
betrothal, ^nd this declaration as lo the cargo 
of the schooner,” 

Das Casas, like a man in a dream, listened 
to the recital of the documents produced by 
the officer, and signed them mechanically. 

It never occurs^ to him till later that they 
were strange documents for a Government 
officer to be carrying round in his pocket. 
But, then, so many things never occur till 
later lo the party which loses- The docu¬ 
ments signed, tho officer committed them to 
an envelope, which he sealed and delivered 
lo his chief boatman, with instructions to 
hand it to the captain for safe custody till the 
morning. i4 Then releasing his prisoners from 
their bonds, he dispatched the gig to rejoin 


the launch, and himself descended again to 
the saloon* 

There the captain and I-as Casas were m 
close and heated conference, while the 
duenna and the girl were blushing and shiver¬ 
ing together at the other end of the cabin. 
As the officer entered, Lucia sprang to meet 
hinij and llit; two advanced together towards 
the astonished smugglers, 

Senor Las Casas," said the officer, 14 last 
night you called me adventurer and denied 
me yonr daughter* To-night, in earning the 
title I have fulfilled my word and won your 
daughter. I am Ronald Vaughan " And 
with a sweep of his lint Ronald saluted his 
late jirisoners. 

A few moments of profound silence suc¬ 
ceeded this statement? The captain looked 
mystified, Lucia afraid, the Don L on the verge 
of a fit* At last i-a,s Casas, purple in the 
face, stammered*- - ' . 

** You [ Von ! Jiut you are not an officer 
of Customs ? " 

41 Certainly not," replied A^aughan. 

“ And your men, then } " 

H W^re lent to me by a friend of mine, a 
merchant captain," said Ronald* 

tl Then,*this—this outrage was a mas¬ 
querade—an imposture, a piracy J ” yelled the 
old gentleman, in a shrill cresiTendo. 

“Call it what you will,” said Vaughan. 
“ 1 call it a venture for a wife." 

Here the captain, with an expleLive com¬ 
mon to quays, collapsed into a wild and 
hoarse guffaw on the sofa, “ Waal," he 
ejaculated, with a glare of admiration, “cf 
you ain’t the coolest cuss that ever handled 
an irbn." 

14 But J, sir! Snpristi! » will kill you 1 ” 
hissed the S] &niard, as the full tide of his 
indignities came back upon him, 41 You shall 
not trick me tnus 1” 

li [ hold hill the trumps, sehor, still," said 
Vaughan, with gentle yet significant modesty. 
Your declarations and confessions will 
assuredly go before the Customs, unless I, 
with ike sirhorita, go to claim Lhem in the 
morning*" Then, as las Casas with a bitter 
in a led let ion fell l jack, he said, Sehor, I love 
your daughter. Let u<s make new terms* I 
will destroy all the documents for your free 
consent to my espousal with your daughter." 

44 Ah, father, yes," cried the girl, throwing 
herself into his arms* 

“ You’re a deruder fool than I took yuu- 
ft'pf. You had the old man safe^.tfaid the 
captain, with a squint of contempt, as he 
twirled his quid from one si^o of his leathery 
Jongue to the other. 
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Hut Vaughan, on the generous jmpulse of 
his heart, had touched the S|xiniard in his 
two most tender spots, his pocket and his 
pride, in a way that he could never have 
achieved by finesse, Lor, after a few 
moments of struggle, during which he looked 
from Lucia's fair pleading face to Ronald's 
frjyikly passionate one, he held out his hand 
to the Saxon,and, returning its hearty pressure, 
silently placed in it the warm little, trembling 
palm ofi his daughter, < 

14 You have won her, senor,'’ he said. 
“ She is the jew A All else T have is bift the 
setting and goes\\ilh her/ 1 ■ 
i “And you forgive my ruse war?"’ said 
Ktinald, with a smile. 

“ Nay, sen or," said the Spaniard, and some¬ 
thing like *a wintry grin softened the niggerl 
lines pf his lips. “Nay, I have nothing to 
forgive. You have beaten me with v^y vmn 
weapons, and 'rijuggled my very contraband 
froyp my own grasp. U is your prize; 
treasure it! ' * # 

From the lotmgfc in the great stem 
windows of the 'schooner* the two lovers, 
sitting there later, rould'see'the old fort, and 
in imagination pierce again the mystery oj the 


shadows or the old Spanish path, 'I'hey sat. 
there dreaming, oblivious of the time. 

Once llie captain looked in amt growled, 

“ There’s ku[J|k,t going, when you’ve done 
d ri veiling/’ 

Hut they heeded not his blasphemy. Why 
should they ? They were looking, through 
the silver wash of the moonlight, past the" 
beach and darkness into the dreamland of 
that old, old path loves glamour is ever 
making new and music haunted lb/ the livys 
that wander min the depths *>f its shaded 
glades, its soft shadows, ami vcajiiing vestures 
'of light* That old path \ Who lhat has 
been in it shall ever forget it? iTie soil¬ 
ness of its beginning, growing, Slower like, 
from some lime crumbled wall, wandering, it 
knows not whither, through gloom and sun¬ 
light, through strange darkness and strange 
glows, till the last step, firm and sheltered, 
halts for a *nioment in the open glade of 
strife's dismantled fort, with the ebbing of 
the tide rustling at your feet*j)i silvery sway 
Lhat floats and bills you follW out, ever out, 
into the far shimmer of opal lights vghen the 
sky-line melts, and Heaven* quivers round the 
welcome of one gleaming, steadfast star. 
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year’s Jubilee, showing l he erowiJ, 
trident, rose, shamrock, and LhjftLlf, 
as well as the familiar mom^ram, 
V.R.," all doni in liritish stamps. 

( The screen, as may h<^ seen from 
our illustration, Is remarkably effer 
live, am] reflects givut credit on thi* 
l#t lienee and skill of the designer * 
Accompanying the screen is a 
reproduction of a pink- beautifully 
decorated with stamps nil into (iny 
pieces? Tile colours are true to 
Nature, and AIiN, Wallah, of Mid 
somer Norton, near Rath, to whom 
we are indebted for the photograph, 
says, in a letter, that l ' the trunks 
of the trees consist of iifimy hun¬ 
dreds of pieces of brown fnV cent 
United Stales slam;is. J The foliage 
is beautifully shaded uf various 
green stamps, the and lards 

are brilliant in colour, various 
stamps Uiug employed most in-* 
geniously. tL The whole,” adds 
Mis. Waugh, i[ wjft deigned and 
carried out by a poor man,' an 
invalid--Thomas Olivers- of Mid- 
sonier Norton, who is prevented 
from earning his living owing to the stale 
of his health.' 1 

Tile idea of decorating china in such a 
way is not new, hut is capable of much 
variation, and il is a pretty work. In its* 
earliest form, which is fairly old, StampsTfl^ 
various countries were selected and carefully : 
matched on the back of glass plates, forming- 



A sen Fits OKy.\^Ti:v u:i> f:ktin l v[.y w^n vrAins, 

, Frvm « Pfmirh l>jt JithilJ. .liiTy, Aii'iriri/iiriiJ, XB, 

* 

halfpenny stamps is a pot made of English 
“ pennies/' £bn taming flowers and ferns. 
Underneath is a fancy basket of French - 
stamps, filled with flowers made of English 
mid foreign denominations. The butterflies 
arc also made of English anti foreign .stamps. 
I,p the left corner is an arum lily, the flower 
of English and the leaves of (lolnnial stamps. 
In the light comer is a fan made of English 
slumps with given and orange centres. * 

Thu Prince ^jf Wales's plumes at -the top 
of the right pa gel are made of Indian blue < 
stamps, the crown showing old English blues 
* and various others. Thu niolfo l< It'll Ihen” 
i£ written ill old penny red English stamps, 
anti the S^ir of India in red Indian slumps. 
Relowthis ts Lhe Union Jack of English stumps, 
with ,the staff of halfpenny wrapper stumps. 
The other fla^ is eonfposed of old tanJilish 
red*, cornered wiih Malm, Hong Kong, New 
Zealand, and Victoria slumps, while the centre 
is made of UapV oft htfid i lope denominations. 
Thu/uney wire sbnul at the bottom of the 
panel is made of* halfpenny wrapper slumps 
with pots of red halfpenny stamps throwing 
out green ferns, e[c. ^ ■ 

"" 'f'lie other side of ihis’serera, Lhe panels of 
which arc 5ft Sin. long by j[t. pn. wide, 
shows a massive jar at bulrush* a humbon- 
table from whicji are bangyig ^m sis, and a 
patriotic 1S37 '-1S97 design suitable to last 



1’I.ATll UETOKVIKTi WITH WlKTAfiR RTjtM 1’N, 
Frwi 1 a trivia, by Mr. t'k^rht shtarH. ituttinutf Suflo*. 
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c irious and brilliant mosaics, the Z~ 
fa_'e^ of the stumps showing / 
through the glass* I11 the / 
United States, where much / 
of tile modern tier oration / 

is done, the plan is to ' 

have a variety of / * 

*U*S. stamps, and, / J 

after clearing ' / 

tin* b:ick / M 

froin pnpur, _K / m 

cut out vari- * '•A. vX 1 

ous portions ■ ^ 

nflhestamps, 

which may " 

be. arranged ' 

effectively, 

according to the 

artistic ability >f v 

tile Ivor leer, hirst \. 11 

comes the ky| hunt of \. 11 

the design, then th 11 

pieces art* neatly pasted into * 

place, and the whole is then ^ 

covered with 'a mat of 
colourless sfiellae. A de- \ 

mand has recently sprung ; r r ) 
up for these plates, and 




patience more than anything 1 
ever did with stamps. The pic- 
\ ture took me two months to 
} \. do, working thrpo hours 
it* ' every night, after coming 
home from work. 3 ’ Cer- 
« taiuly the^design 

f 1 shows minuio 

n, labouy, bjut 
I Q " its effective- 

/ O <0 >,< Jlus \ u ; ,s 

' i^/ s worth the 

/ troulple. 

- * It 1 may l>e 

— mn added, in 

***jt!MN , I Kissing, ihat 
/ Mr. Ciillan- 
ff® ' / di'r li;is a lino 
** / < j 11 e t: t i o n o t 

/ K'ninp - decorat ed 
/ [il;iU+s. He first used 
mily the heads of the 
, stamps, *‘liut/’ as he says 
/ in his letter, L[ I soon found 
out as l went on that 
, I1L .. almost every part of die 

h»u* . stamp could be ihedd 


they are now mantifar r 
tured expressly for this * 
*| Hi r pose. 

The interesting Jubilee j 
design reproduced at the 
—-frvp of iMs page is the 
work of Mr. Robert Cal 
hinder, of j 6, Moncrirff 
Ten site, p Edinburgh. 
IMry detail in tin; design ! 
is made with sftnnps, the ■ 
crown being 'composed 1 
almost entirely with one [ 
, and t'wo cent American [ 
stamps. 'Hie bottom |xirt [ 
is made with Knglish j 
3 3 ‘^cL stamps. The scroll ; 
is made of two * cent , 
stamps, in red and blue, j 
The shields and Hags are I 
made of one andj^wo cent j 
red and blues, Th<* figures j 
“ 1837 TK97 ” are made j 
up of 01 id-rent newspaper | 
stamps* Mr. Callander j 
writes: “il’hc mos^ trying 
work in tlufwholi: picinrc 
was the making ol lb 
rays round the 1 V, IT It 
tired my fmgeis and 



my eyes, and tired my 


Hr.e.|IAl\L UlrtJATII [H h-J-AVI'h. 
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Nothing could ‘ show tins more success¬ 
fully than lily remarkable posing stamp 
wreath that Ifts ,bt a un lcnL to 11s for repro¬ 
duction liv Mr, W. S. Lincoln. the well 
known .stamp dealer, of £,'Holies Strict, \\\ 
The wreath was made in I 1 Vatu re of trench 
Kmpire stamps, a*id, although the nivetVcs of 
the design may not (in seen from the repro¬ 
duction, they are very pah ill. when outfits 
looking at the original. Mr'Lincoln keeps 
this design on exhibition in Ins rooms, and he 
has been offered large sums for it by phib- 


i lists with an ail- 
ueriation <»f 0 die 

beautiful. w^s 
’done more than a 
ipiarlvo of a cen¬ 
tury ago, probably 
by a Krench lady,,’ 
hut no trace now 
e\ikls either of the 
lady or her name. 

TIu: postage 
stump design on 
this page is merely 
a collect inn of 
s t a m ps m a d e 
during his school¬ 
days by "Mr. Mur- 
tow, the designer 
of ihe map of ling- 
land shown at the 
beginning oi dus 
article, U is com¬ 
posed of ^23 dif¬ 
ferent stamps, w ith 
four stamps of like 
cnlour forming a 
square, “As a 
whole it looks like 
a mosaic entalila- 
lured' writes Mr. 
Alurrow, and wu 
may well believe 
it, although our 
reproduction liarT 
give no idea of ihe: 
variety of colour 
in llu: design, flic 
collection is used 
for a wall or na¬ 
me nt. 

O n e o f \ h c 
^vmiinfc curiosities 
of London is the 
room papered with 
stain ps at 2tt i , 
Strand, where Mr. 
J. \V. Palmer, the 
well-known stamp-dealer and forgery-lighter, 
has been situated for years. The room is now 
called a “ museum/* anil the “stamps’* on 
the wall are all Forgeries and reprints, to 
Ihe number .of 70,000, which, if genuine, 
would rte worth /j, 000,000. There 
have been numberless ■ rooms "papered 
with stamps, and the rooms are always 
very elTeclive, but this room, with its over¬ 
whelming exjiosure of open faced frauds, is 
cei'Li inly the most remarkable. ll is interest 
mg to kudw that the impending demolition 















. A ’arisfou. 

Fhijm mi Fki mh nr |i w K\vv\r. 


■ ,AI)ELKINK hKS t'LOL 

S[ KKIiS was a, young* Judy 
fifteen years of age, so evril 
able and hi^h-s|driUxl that, she 
was mnerally called Made 
moLseTlc Madt'ujf. She was 
Ld), fair-haired, ami very [wily : lull iff ]jle, 
and constantly in motion, Strong in Ik.t 

likes and disillers, going to extremes in 
almost everything, she was yel genlle and 
nffreliunate, and in a ease of distn ss not nn 
I repuenlly carried 
away by In? on 
lliusiasm. T ^ 

One 

M a <1 e I r i n v 's 

parCM t!j, wild a 

were well-do do ( R 4 

people, living al 
I’assy, sent her, 

accompanied by * T 

ln r governess, to 

spun.! a f.;w 4 Px 

u r ec ks in the «f rN - V 

roimlry. Made- r _£ 

leine lia<i a rich v ; JB^ 

aunt, who owned ' 

large l^^B 

mr*r IVyroLle, n 
little village with 
about 400 inha!) 
ilaiits, sftualed in 
I lie Landes, i’.i 
the soulh wesl of 
L ranee. litre sho 
■lived all the year \ 

round, and hero j 

M a <1 unity scllr | 

Madcafi ryuld 

* 1 , L 11 * \ i-l n l-l' \ ^ \ I f, 

wander about al 
her own sweyt 


had start led the whole parish by h,y bruspur'* 
imivt incnls,* her droll spreelc^ nm] n dmi 
d uil spirits. The w tv day -In armed she 
wanted lo break in a young ilnnkev, hi tame 

a load, and to t;jko a promi-nade ..+,he 

stills which are used by ihe piax.ihlso! ihe 
Jellifies, when lhe\ wan I *to havci-e t licit 
sandy or mai-shy plains. ( j[ nun so, none of 
ihe-'O things wove n> bi L (bought of Im 
M'*i« s dt l I’oiiiLirlink niece i and tingood ladv 
soon found ihat she hud In r hands 'full, for 
* sho run er *km u r 

wfiul hi of mis 
child would 
t 1 aliark Madel me 

tn \L j his stale 

BB oE nflaiiVln i 

unsuppnrVablo, 

'' hl , ^ 

rip*'" Toniurhn could 

fH ' only led sale 

■*'' abt>ui her niece 

\ \ Jf M when she was at 

' l TK B m church, so for 

tl' ' every liltle failH 

. die, Stilt her off 

^^B^B.Hr r> 

( hie 

Madeleine r;ll ' 

deed her "oVer 
WA'Ak'aP > ( * 

W. ness ialu a enjr 

pkr picy, di i idi cl to 

lo>e her ihore, 
and rushed away 
across {he Ihlds 
und willow shrub 
berics, until, she 
came *(o a, >U\£ 
nani pond. An 

\ S I ll- ■ I 1 III' ! - L I ~t k . ,1 

old juasaut was 
. sea (nl mol ion- 


will hi the fields l ,ind forests, imderdhe seetUed 
pint's. Pines and oaks are aluiosl the only 
trees which curfie to jjerfoclion in this barren 
lispiyh where t!le|soil is generally either rhy 
and sandy or t'overed *vifji marshy guilds. 
'These ponds are jKrojiled with leeches, the 
rearing and capture of which form mu- df the 
princi|xd industries of the locality, 

Madeleine's aunt, \[mc> do Tomarlm, whs 
a widow, a cold, reserved* wohian, who was 
esceeilin^ly shocked with the 111amlevs and 
vagaries of her niece. In fact, Maddoiny 


less mi the brink, his l -^s in (he water, 
lie was as thin as a post, and his lari lookriI 
like tanned leather, ralh'T dun like human 
skin, "('an it; be a Ihim; tliiui; ? Made 
leine thought, jpul, loasside fits-i It. sic- said : 
£ Miood hfornin^, obi marc ’ 1 

The peasant slowly lunied his head', seemed 
to hesitate foi* two seconds, then relumed; 
"(innd morning mademoiselli 
c: Are you taking a fool; liath? ’ 

^U hy, no, mademoiselle/* 

11 What L'ire you doing there, then ? J ‘ 
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t “ I atn fishing for leeches.’ 7 Madeleine was convulsed. What fun ! 

“J^or what?” I'lu: peasant must be blind to take the prick 

B “ leeches!” of the hoHy for the bite of a leech; tlic 

“ Do you eat thftn ? ” thought was intensely amusing, . and she 

“Kxcusevne, mademoiselle, I scll.them," turned her head not to burst out laughing* 

** Are they worth much?’' for a long’ time Mademoiselle Madcap 

* “That depends iq>on the season. Some- amused herself in mystifying the*peasant.' 
*times they are worth a halfpenny each, some- WliaJ a mincer of leeches came, and how 

times I sell theih two for threer-liaIf[leni e.” hard they bit. The old man worked 'Jii.s 

“ And do these animals live in the ponds 1 bon)varms up and down, altogether astonished 
of Seyrottu ?" not to he able to catch ope. All at once he 

“Certainly they do; tlfey are to be found put his ringer? in*the water so quickly that he 

in all the ponds aiul ditches of the locality,” grasped the hnlly. 

“ And how do you catch them ? I do not “Oh!' 1 cried Madeleine, jmWping up, 
sec any fishing tackle.” startled, and leaving the brand* in his hand. 

“I catch them with my legs ! book her**.” She longed to lly, but felt too remorseful. 

The old luan plunged his legs deeper into the Taking a li\c-fr:mc pjcce from her pocket, 

water,*uml after a few moments jlut in his she held it out to him.' 

hand and Took off a little animal which was “Hire, old man,” she said, “Make these 
stuck to his right leg, live francs for all the leeches you might have 

Madeleine saw that it was a little green caught.” 
creature with blac k stripes. “ Does that bite The old lidiermnn*gotup, his legs trembling 
you till the blood comes?” she asked, with a pitifully, his lace pale, and his eyes flashing 

shiver. under tile hall shut lids. He look off his cap, 

t " That lUVes; young lady.” and, holding it in his hand- 

"And how many can you catch in the "Mademoiselle, my name is Karistou,” he 
day?” , 

“ Humph! With my legs, 1 
am delighted if [ can catch a 
dozen.” 

At these words Lhe old peasant 
turned Ills wjinkled Taco upon 
the, girl, and she saw that his 
looked very strange, almost 
"Tvhiie. * 

Jilst before she first saw him 
Afadeleine «hatl plucked a branch 
ofhuily, .and npw she abstractedly 
plunged it into the water. The 
prickly leaves came in Contact 
with one of tire old man's legs. 

“ be careful I ” he c alled out. 

“ One is biting me now.” 

Cautiously lv2 put his hand into 
the water, but to his astonish¬ 
ment there was no leech. 

“ I w T as mistaken,” he said,* 
slightly confused* 

Madeleine fospectcd w r hnt it 
was,; she could "not understand 
why the L old man had not seen 
it, unless he was lilind. Intern 
tionally this time, she passed the * 
branch of sharp f join ted leases 
dose to the peasant's leg, ahd 
waited the result. 

“ U is come back,” said llu\ 
old man, Jiis face lighting up.' 

he docs bite hard.” " 1 e >1 jyt j^mol&hlle, mv name is kaki&tuui” 
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said, in an agitated voice. “I have been 
municipal councillor for twenty-five years, and 
I do not take aims.” , 

Then, throwing the five-franc piece towards 
the gift, he put on his rap, and reseated 
himself by the side or the pond, to wait for 
»the greedy leeches who were quite indifferent 
to his poor, withered legs. - 

Madeleine went away in tears. That night 
she could, cat no dinner, and no sleep visited* 
her pillow. .She felt that she had done 
something very wiefted, rih Nearly next morn¬ 
ing, without waiting for her aunt to send her, 
she wcn> to confess what she had done to 
the Cure of SYyrotto- The poor child ex¬ 
aggerated her fault immensely,and, thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of what she* said, 
declared that she had almost killed a de¬ 
fenceless okl man, and robbed him of his 
property. As penitence for all this, she had 
to recite her prayers till two o'clock in the 
afternoon* , 

When she had finished, with her eyes still 
red i shfl hurried off to tlu: leech pond. The 
old municipal councillor was there, motion¬ 
less as a heron, his legs in ihq water. 
Madeleine timidly approached him. 1 
“(mod morning, Monsieur Karistou.” she 
said, In a pleading voice, “ will you forgive 
me } ff 1 

The old man slowly turned his head, hut 
without answering. 

“ Von won't forgive me,” she said, entreat- 
ingly, ‘‘and I have come on purpose to ask 
your pardon. Von don't know how distressed 
I am, and how sorry 1 have been about it. 
Vou surely would forgive me if you know. 
What can l do to make you believe hie?” 
And Madcldiuj dropped down beside .him. 

“You are not in earnest, mademoiselle,” . 
the old man said, at last f 11 but if it would 
• give you any pleasure, I lfcould willingly 
forgive you.” 

“Jiravo, Monsieur Councillor,” said Made¬ 
leine, springing up and gaily dapping, her 
hand/*, “We shall be good friends,” she 
added, seating herself. 1 “Now, talk io me 
telbmc your history. How old are you, and 
ho*v did you become councillor ? ” 

Karistou rattier distrusted her at first, but 
he was gradually 1 won over by Madeleines 
gentvoice and 'persuasive manner, and in 
answer to her questions redoubled his fnstory, 
to which she listened with the greatest 
■attention. His rfge? Nearly eighty. Why 
had he become councillor ? jiecause he ccyld 
read, and people whA can r*iad arc rare at 
Peyrotte. Yes, lie could read the newspapers ; 
he even knew" the name of the present 

Vol. xv.— 9a 1 * 


Minister of War. Then he went on to tej 
her his misfortunes. Kor some time no - 
he hadn’t been able to pay his (axes; ^e was 
just seventeen francs in del it; this must he 
\K\\d before the end of Sc pi cm Up. If it was 
not pain’ in all probability he would lose bis 
position as councillor at the next election* , 
This was ’why he was fishing for leeches/ 
for on account of his ihad sight he 
could not work in the fields. Certainly he 
had friends, w r ho would hold out a bullr¬ 
ing hand, and 1 give him a few sous;' for 
people liked him at IVyivHte —he lud been 
able to do a service for a good many of the 
neighbours. Util lu: was proud, anti would 
rather die of hunger; and drawing himself 
up wiih dignity, he added that his-godfather 
was a justice of the jjeace. * 

During all this time no leeches had bitten. 
Kanstou got up and, leaning on his stick, 
walked a few paces in the water. 

fl It is to wake the creatures, mademoiselle,” 
he explained ; “they go to sleep among thtS 
rushes.” Then, returning to his seat, be 
plunged his legs deeper into the water, and 
resignedly waited. 

Madeleine was deeply moved ; she fixed 
her large, luminous eyes oil his weather¬ 
beaten face, and longed to make some 
re[>aralkm for her naughtiness yesterday. 
4 low could she make amends ? What could' 
site do for him? Jt was impossible to give 
him the seventeen fiaues, for lie would not 
receive them. Madeleine recited 1 the I atx 
three times in the hope that the leeches . 
would crowd to poor Karistnus legs. r 
Suddenly she asked, “ How many leeches 
must you get for seventeen francs ? ” ■ 

“About three hundred, mademoiselle.” 
“Three: hundred? You won’t get them in 
three months/ 1 ■ » 

“ Pm afraid not.” Then he added,If I , 
only had the legs ] had when 1 was twenty 1” 

“ Would they coptc to them quicker?” 

“1 should think ho; I shouril eafch fifty 
a day. leeches are like people -they only 
like llie best bits.” 

“ Ugh ■ h exclaimed the young girl. Then 
a brilliant inspiration came to.her which made 
her eyes sparkle. Stooping down, she un¬ 
fastened her shoes with trembling fi tigers, and 
with a hurried glance round, boURy took off 
her stockings. “ There is only a blind man,” 
she thought, as she put her feefi into the 
water. She started and gave a low cry as she 
fell the cold. 

“What is the matter, mademoiselle?" 

“ Nothing—jlist & prick—in the neck—a 
wasp, I think.” 
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\ “There arc numbm of them about*” said 
the ^Ui man, simply. 

Cleiitly, very gently, so that the peasant 
should not hear nhu movement or the 
water, Madeleine let her feet sink lower 
and lower. To her great delight she 



* MlK STAKli.lJ AMJ t:\\ V. A LOW LliV AS MJK l-'KI.T Till-. 


< managed it 'without giving him the least 
cause of suspicion. 

Soon, in spite of her murage, aery escaped 
her 

“Thai wasp again? 7 said Karistou. 

“ Yes,” returned Madeleine, tracing off a 
leceh from her left leg. 11 It wasn’t as bad as I 
imagined, 11 she thought. *' Look, karistou,” 
she continued,* a* minute after, “ 1 have 
caught one.” 

"A leech ? ” 

u Yes, a leech.” * 

“ I low did you get it ? ?1 

“ Oh, vOry easijy : he was swimming 
near llu j top of the water, just within my 
reach.” V 

li You arc really very clover—tlftry are not 
generally caught in that way.” ■ 


“ So much the worstl* thought Madeleine 
“I must invent something different ne.V 
time/” A«d almost immediately she said. 
“ Here, Kariston, there *is another .which ha? 
bitten your leg.” ' ; 

11 Mine ? ” said the okijman, astonished. 

“ Y(i, yours. d>id ' not 
# " 9 you fed anything? " 

“ Yes, certainly ; ‘Up 
they might hit* without 
my knowing ; at my age 
*lhc sfcin is not very 
tender.” 

A 1 .ook, look, 'there is 
a third winch bites you 
just here,” she said. 

* ( Really ? ” 

“ frhy not ? Ihit take 
care, Knrislnu* you lose 
them .aN that way.” 

“ l L should not he 
astonished, with a hard 
skin like mine,” he said. 

In lhat manner/ Made¬ 
leine gave him about 
twenty in two or three 1 
hours. Old Karistou was 
radiant, but the girl was 
happier even thaji he. 

£i Two nr* three days 
like this, and my taxes will 
be paid,” he said, gaily. 

11 That they shall/' 
returned Madeleine, and 
she arranged to meet hjm 
next day. 

The following day this 
miraculous fishing* con¬ 
tinued, and,.for a fortnight 
the old councillor had Ihe 
same luck. 'Hie blind 
from suspecting the truth, 
the locality were dreadfully 
leeches* not one among them 
her legs ill the poiitl,* How 
could the suppose lhat a ridi Vaysian 
wuulfl ? • Kaviston becifliie quite lively, (hie 
evening he said to Madeleine, not without 
emotion : - * 

u Decidedly, I am not dead Act.” 

“You thought you were?” 

“Tl;ey say thart when *a person cannot 
catch ilit 3 leeches fie is very near his end.” 

Madeleine felt rewarded for all she had 
done, and redoubled her vigilance, that' he* 
mljtfu not discover the truth. 

Hut one daysn noise of footsteps was heard 
behind the pair. 

, “Merciful Heaven !” exclaimed a woman’s 


peasant was fa^ 
The women of 
afraid of th 
would risk 
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voice, 14 my niece with her legs in the leech- 
pond !” 

Mme. de Pomartin almost fainted. Poor 
old Karistou lost consciousness altogether. 
He had understood. 
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11 Oh, aunt, how could you?” Madeleine shall still be municipal roui/cilloi! I will 1 mild* 

criedj indignantly. “I believe you have my self* a house here, so tli.it T may have my j 

commitie'll a great crime. It is your turn to veto, and be able to make you deputy, mayor, ' 

confess now,’* she added, seeing the prostrate And I promise you one thing, Karistou: I 

condition of the old ngan. , will be married from here, and at my 

Karistou s:ink back on the brill of the wedding you shall take the place of the 

pond. 'Hie little life which still remained in Mayor of Pcyrotle. . Yes, indeed, Monsieur 
his worn-out, body seemed to have flown Karistou, and you shall have* 5 smart tricolour 
under the £hqck.» Madeleines young, scarf, I assure you.” 4 ■ 

vigorous arms raised the unfortunate angler. i£ut Madeleine stopped. * She joined her | 
He opened his poor, sightless eye*, and hands, paled* a little, and fell on her knees j 

with the help of her shoulder managed by the side of the-bed. . 4 

to .reach his heme. , Two of his heigh- Poor old Karistou was dead, lyifh a smile ^ 

hours helped him to bed, but he never on his lips. * - 


moved again* Madeleine insisted up<*n * 
remaining with him, and with diflicu'Ay 
restrained her tears, ' ^ 

14 You are going to get better, Karistou,” 
she said, in her clear, young v^ice. “ You 
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they-were cSft 


UMHNKSS,” the brown 
Kgyptian went on, “yes, 
lumpiness merely. TVe 
didn’t think so much of 
lumpines.s in my old time, 
in Memphis, So long as 


** Cats ! n L exclaimed. 


1 saw —what ? Ijirds, certainly, but md 
pigeons. (>wls. Yes, certainly they were 
owls. 1 turned towards the quadrupeds. 
Surely they had been rabbits, but now - 
well, they were furry and soft imdcluan, 
certainly, ' they were eats. Really, my 
eyes w ere getting very de¬ 


ceptive ■ I resolved to see 


(t Do n 1 1 yo ll m ea n 
rabbits ? ” 

u Sv fong m thi\v were 
m/j,” lie repealed, with 
awful emphasis, a great 
glare of the e^es, and a 
fu*ieus bubbling of the 
i .cpffee-pot on his head \ 
iri/tgtis they were a j/f, 
they were sacred and we 



an optician that very after¬ 
noon, if my ,/lear wife 
Maria would allow me. 
Ntd rabbits and pigeons 
after all, there, but eats 
and owls ; rats and owls* 
I turned to make quite 
sure about the owls, unji 
—behold, 1 was wrong 
again [ The eyes were 


worshipped them ; and 


very like, indeed, and tins 


when they died we cm- 
balmcd them, nnd very 
handsome mummies they 
# made.’* ■ * 

In any case, I* could 
never “have ventured to 
contradfrt (his terrible 
person, and J had already 
witnessed too many 
apparent trails format ions 
and too many gynnastics 
of my senses Ur fgel any 
real confidence in my 
o wn eyesigli t* U u t, t'e r 
^tainly I did think we had 
l>een talking of rabbits 
sand pigeons; and*lliat we 
£wcre surrounded 1>y tliem. 
>T turned and looked 
again, and where 1 had 
fancied I Saw pigeons. 



hues wery round and 
grey. Ibi^these were cats 
1 too ! All cats. Certainly 
there are points of resem¬ 
blance between owls and 
cals - they both come out 
at night and^tlwiy both 
catch mice, for instance. 
Probably that is why I 
made n Mistake, for a 
little while I almost trem¬ 
bled to look at the cats 
again, far fear I should 
; lind them tigers* Hut, 
no ! when I did venture, 
they were eats still. lL 
seemed \]uile plain- that 
hitherto l hud bediyAuidcn 
,a series of most wonder¬ 
ful delusions. There had 
been no poultry, no dogs. 
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* ui: n- lvk nix j.aihi-s’ 


no parrots., no pigeons, and no rabbits; il 
was a rat show, and nothing else. 

“Of course/' said my Egyptian friend, with 
that startling way of his of answering my 
thoughts, as though they were words---“of 
course ids a cat show. Anybody can six: 
tl^it. There is something wrong with you, 
and I trust it isn't drink/' was a 


Indued, those aboilt me seemed the moftt 
supercilious cats I had ever seen in my life,/ 
“All sorts of cats here, of eoursg^ the 
brown man went on* '- 1 Ling-haired cats, 
short-haired cats, no-tailed cats* cat o -nine 
tails, cat o T mine lives, and catalogues of the 
show. White cats, black cats, tabby e;itsj 
grey rats, smoky tats, tortoiseshell cats, 1 
cream cats, orange cals, blue cals / 

“ Orange and blue? ’ 1 aslod, in sonic 
dunht, *' AreirL they unusual colours?*^ 
“Not at all/ the mysterious brown man 
replied. li blue is 
much prized as a 
colour. See what a 
]<>£ are prized lure. 

[f- -ali t if you could 
only brivd a tvty 
blue c al ill Ira ■ 
marine* for instance 
—you'll make your 
fortune in prizes. 

You could almost 
do without other 
points —though n 
good solid gumboil 
on both sides is 
always very valuable, 7 
1 have opinions of 
my own on the value 
Of gumboils, 1 have m oi-.\in; la bium., 

had difficulty enough 

in gelling rid of some of mine on any terms t 
and as for getting a priw for them - - 

l * Price lor them ? J .Again the brown guide, 
interrupted my thoughts. M 1 should fhink 



most insulting [jerson.) *MVhal mteresi so, and prizes for them, too. Look at any 
do you suppose I should prize cat’s checks -big Mid 

take in anv show but ;i * ptiffv ahvavs, It’s hopeless 


cat show ? I'm an ancient 
Egyptian, and I worship 
• cats, as all ancient Egyp¬ 
tians did. It's gratifying to 
me 10 find my old religion 
still p iklc tfse< l — a nd pnu 
tlsed f increasingly, loo. 
Look at the ladies ! 
Worshipping allv the time. 
And as for religious con- 
troversy, wd( you have 
heard of the ladt fanciers' 
associations, havbn’t you ?- 
Hut there, never mind. 
The cats know all aiiout 
j die" worship, of coufse. 
Nothing so self-conscious 
as a cat. Observe the\>ows 
they wear, and the abomi¬ 
nable side they put on/ 1 
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to expect to wan a prize 
witii flat cheeks.- Mumps 
do* perhaps,' hut 
gumboil brings out the real 
classv shape. (If course, 
there's always the dahger of 
one gumboil growing bigger 
than the other, or of 011c 
collapsing before the show 
is over, IJitf by that time 
the prices have been 
awarded, of course, A 
good bump on the fore¬ 
head is a very valuable 
disfigurement, too* and it 
is quite easib produced 
with a bludgeon. Of 
course, these things can be 
bred up to, but gumboils 
and life-preservers are a deal 
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(pucker, • Stand your cal in a double draught 
and wiiack him between the eyes,»and next 
day he will be ready for showing. In the 
same way any ordinary eat can he naturalized 
to the Isle of Mail by amputating its tail.” 

I had been watching a row of Manx Tats 
Vhilo the brown Kgyptian was talking, I 
observed that they all jiersistently snf. This 
I at first took todie because they felt naturally 
ashamed ol' 4 their unhappy lawlessness and 
wished to conceal it. Hut presently one grew 



TU MAKE A SIAMESE* * 


tired, and could sit no longer, 
but rose and took a walk 
round. Then I perceived that 
Manx cats are not altogether 
and hopelessly taillcs's, like 
mere human beings ; there is 
a sort of stump, a fluffy rudi-* 
ment, that really is a tail M a 
kind. So that I felt doubtful 
after all whether Manx cats 
were proud or ashamed *of 
their peculiarity : whether they 
sat to conceal their short allow¬ 
ance 6f tail, or whether l hey sat 
to make people believe that they 
really had no tails whatsoever 
(l Neither, neither, 1 ” observed that alarm¬ 
ingly thought reading guide of mine. “They 
like admiration, that's all. They want the 
people to stare at them. lVople who have 
never seen Manx cats before stare at them 



longest when they sit, waiting (or them to 
rise, bucause they want to see whether*they 
u Mlf hVve no tails nf all In a few T more 
generations, by jxjrsislent sitting, they will 
have worn off their tails finally, and be really 
and truly tailless. These and the Siamese 
eats make up most of the foreign varieties^ 
To uiajte a Siamese eat isn't difficult. You take 
an ordinary specimen of the common white 
cal ofc your native tiles, pick him up by the 
loose skin of his back* and dip him- -or rather*'" 
di yt his tips--in a pad of black-dye. He 
comes out a’perfect Siamese—head, feet, and 
tail correctly marked. It’s the t quickest process 
uf naturalization known to international law. 
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Persians don't need naturalizing thcyare ail 
Knglislj variety now. They rail Llu-nf simply 
‘longhaired’ Persian eats being* Lnglish, it 
is <juite easy to 'Understand why Manx c ats 
are railed foreign, 



isn't it ? ’’ 

lie looked 
fierce ami so very 
redtly brown (hi 
say untiling of his 
boiling coffee -|N>t 
hat), that it seemed 
host to agree 1 with 
him in everything ; 
sij 1 said that no 
thing could he 
simpVr. 

{s Long haired 
cats, short - haired 
cats, foreign eats,” 
the brown* man 
went odj musiilgly, 
licking off each 
variety on his lin¬ 
gers ; 11 ‘chinehilla ’ 
cats, tortoiseshell 
c$ts^ tabby, cats, 
grey cals, white 


A tJUII-.T 


cats, black •cats, 


blue cats, orange 
cats, tip-cats- -call ^ic Siamese li|>-e;ls, 
I should think - - and what *else ? Why, 
working men's qua, Know ( the variety? I 
know what you are thinking. No suejt 


variety? Hut there is. V*uf)l Ibid it a' 
separate class in all the show catalogues, and' 
when you look down at the nanu s <>( k tfic 
exhibitors you’ll see that most of the working 
men arc women. As hu the rays, they're a 
good soli*! sort, most of them with 110 non¬ 
sense about them. I hen s none of that 1 
stand olhshfless among diem that vou may * 
observe in other classes, \htsl (if the others 
» look altogether above mire : and as for climb¬ 
ing over tiles, or hulling through a kitchen 
window with a sflle ■ why, you caift thinl! of 
any such thing In their presence. Hut the 
typical 1 at of the Working Man breed 
--mousL hunting is his obvious trade, the 
tili;s art' his native heath, and not merely 
a sole, hut the humblest bloater could never 
lit’ undisturbed fur one mintin' in his prt^euce, 
unless strictly guarded, 1 don't know, anil I 



SCAKCM.Y A h .i H“,. 


have often wondered, what the female exhibits 
among the working man cats are railed. In 
the other classes they arc called Mjueens, 1 
and the name is inappropriate enough in 
many cases. I think 1 shaft suggest ‘the 
Missuses' as a good, usefstj name, for the 
females in the working mail" class.* 

At the* moment a very large lady—all the 
visitors seemed to he ladies, excapt a few 
curates whom I had nqvei* seed before in 
my life, suddenly seized my'arm. i£ 0h, do 
come arul see the darling !’ r she cried “Oh, 
the love ! the ducky And she hauled me 
m away by superior force. * 
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r' It was really a 
;very terrible posi¬ 
tion To be hauled 
publicly about the 
Crystal I’^aee by 
so very large a lady, 

.shouting these 
'• terms of endear¬ 
ment in so very 
large a voice, was 
an awful calamity 
for a man of my 
retiring disposition. 

If there were any¬ 
body there who 
knewme! If by any 
chance* Maria 
hut I l>egan to faint 
right away when I 
thought of it. 1 looked about desperately 
in hojn? of help from the brown Egyptian, 
lint he was far away across the transept, 
"altogether indifferent to me, pouring out a 
cup of coffee for himself, from his hat. And 
still that terrible, large lady dragged me with 
her, bawling 9 as she went : “ Oh, the love, the 
'heavenly dove ! Thu dear iekle piuikins !” 
I' could .see no 
policeman to 
whom to appeal : 
f no help of any sort 
w'as in sight. With 
a despcralion'bom 
.of terror*- I cried, 

H in as indignant a 
■ ■ voice hs I could 
rs* me, “Unhand 
im madam! I 
am a man' of 
peace, but when 
rowed my anger 
is terrible ! I will 
not be culled a 
heavenly dove and 
an iekle plttikins 
(a term I blush to 
hear you use) by 
a perfectly strange 
lady in a public 
place! I—’ 1 
but t herc wc 
stopped ^before a, 
cage containing a 
kitten, and the 
large lady* imme¬ 
diately began her - 
scandalo u s te rms 
of endearment all 
over again,'pouring 


them through the 
bars in a shower 
that made the 
kitten quail and 
blench. It was a 
relief to have the 
stream diverted tl> 
something else, 
even though* tjie 
victim*were an 
innocent and 
defenceless kitten, 
and I would fain 
have believed that 
the large lady had 
been referring to 
the kitten from the 
beginning; butthat 
was impossible, for 
she kept n tight hold of my arm. “ Look at 
the cherub ! 1 she said. 11 Only look at it! ” 
and at cadi alternate word she jerked my 
arm whli painful force. 

“Apart tiom the question of the propriety 
of applying the term * cherub' to a quatlni|>ed 
with a tail, madam,” I begun, in as dignified 
a tone ,*h l could manage, “ I should, like to 
remind you that 
the stitches of my 
coal - sleeve are 
rapidly giving way, 
and the forcible 
disruption of a 
gentleman’s coat 
by a lady to wljom 
he Iras not been 

introduced-” 

“Inlrtfductfd? 
Fiddlestick ! ” re¬ 
turned the lady, 
contemptuously, 
turning to me at 
last. “ What are 
intrnduc t i o n s ? 
Mere Artificial 
forms - ■ earthly 
ceremonies. In 
presence of this 
sacred creature (it 
is ' my own, and 
“to the eternal dis¬ 
grace of the judges 
it has won no prize) 
,— in presence of 
this hallowed pilti¬ 
kins, ybiF can talk 
of introductions, 
and coat-sleeves, 
and such worldly 
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vanities! In the presence of cats, 
sir, we arc but as worms, ami must 
Vorms talk bf coat-sleeves and inlro r 
ductions? And yet, and yet/ 1 she 
went oil 1 , her voice mollifying some¬ 
what, ** the world, the wii ked world, 
i*. iildilfrKiil, even irreverent, to 
cats. There are even vulgar, sinful 
pt-rsflns, 1 am told, who >end them 
forth to ri*k their lives in <‘inching 
inke 1 Terrible, inn|t it? And the 




pour creatures get so inured In the dagger, 
that 1 am positively assured that they* show 
no terror ! 

"Now, among all these propel ly bred, pro¬ 
perly treated, properly coddled, properly led. 


and properly worshipped eats luiv^the ap¬ 
parition of a mouse wouhl rivalr the wildest 
possible af.iniL They would climb up on 



not believe it 1 can hardly 
believe it ipWlf, Of couvse, 
the eats here are not treated 
like this, I .Very la^y fancier 
keeps a rat-maid (there 
ought properly to ^ie two at 
least) and a miwseninid for 
the kitt’ms. Nobody with 
any really rawiii feeling 
for cals would allow them 
to do their o:rti nursing* 



Vot. xi'.-M. 
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it should be made with Whitstable 
natives - -at not less than 5 s- a dozen, 
Hut, there 1- almost anything from th^ 
Hotel deoil will do, except, nF course, 
the more vulgar dishes. Or jou ran 
get a lew hints from Soyer’s cookery’ 
l>ook. The tearful, the seandaloifs, tbe 
incredible tale \ was about to tell 1 you 
of-lmt, no ! I can't \ it’s too holtil^le 
loo, too*frightful ! n ■ 

Thy large todv, I observed with joy, 
seeing 1 f,bout to faint, ami slightly 
relaxed her grip of my mm Hut my 
first atlrmpt escape alarmed, her, and 
her liand closed again tightly. 

tl \ am stronger now,” she said (and, 
indeed, l felt a few more stih lies go as 
she *.jid it), ^nml 1 will whis]x*r the 
disgusting story--which, Mind, l don't 
belie\r for a moment. They say 
thev Jo say'’ here she dropped her 
voiei “they say dial there exist in 
renir pi = *;md barbarous district* creatures 
with -0 savage and vile a contempt for 



There is one story about the treatment of eats 
that 1 positively wont believe, horrible as I 
r know that treatment often lo he. Of course,*! 

needn't tell you about the correct and dutiful 
* way to feed a t at. A little game when in 
-pfoper season, of course. If you make a 
F it mustn't be nf birds lelL oyer from 
yesterday—that would be a very aggravated 
tonn of sacrilege. They Jo like rod, but 
thM is vulgar, and much too cheap. A* 
little turbot, with sauce holhmlaisr, is much 
more respect fill. If you-give oyster sauce, 1 




* \oj l am ihvl? 

sacred cat-hood that they purchase 
small slices of horseflesh — yes, 
horseflesh- —threaded on a cwpmon 
wooden skewer- -hol a gold skewer, 
mind, nor silvery nor ivory; but 
mere wood ; and not satiu-wpod, 
nor mahogany, r^or comma 11 del 
wood, but the" merest and com¬ 
monest and vulgarest wood such 
as the/ light tires with. That they 
purchase this unshakable article 
and —-ftcti their eats with - ///” 

I said it was very -shocking, 
thoygh, no' doubt, a mere fabri¬ 
cation, and now* that my sleeve was 
really coming off 1 —- 
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Put the large lady 
> I>aid no attention. 

’"Hut don't’ lots 
talk of horrors,'' :jhe 
said, ifnd twisted 
my ami very pain 
full)': “Jler^all is 
heavenly among the 
CgitX ,'Kven the 
working fuau cats 
are*a solace, though 
some of tl;em do 
seem a little jealous 
of the ofiiers, and 
noisy. but tfhat 
affection ! Wonder¬ 
ful, isn't it ? Tiul'j 
staunch, undying 
affection. * And 
bestowed on the 
commonest objects, / 
too sta ll is L i rat’s 
loving nature. I've 
seei> a c at fondle a 
mere milk - cm lML . : ( i 

a mere common 

pewUj; milk ivm- in the most dc voted way, 
so long as iL was full, lint e ven then the 
wicked, I07 milkman dune it away. Ah, 
it’s a sad tiling to observe the cruel, unswm 
jttthrtic ways of such people, milkmen and 
butchers and fishmongers and suc h inward 
the eats 'who arc: simply running nur 
with affection, and longing to Imd some 
ol^eot to lavish it on in their shops, 
tint you you, I m sure, 5 ’ the large lady 
tightened her grip on my arm even more, and 
gilzed 'earnestly into my face ; * 

“you, with su^h a noble and 
sympathetic countenance, b 11m.1t 
be a true devotee', fell me, how 
Jj tnany cats are there 1 in your p;fla- 
l i a I cattery, and how many cut 
maids wait on each ? v 

f * Well, ^ said, ‘'as to the raL- 
nirti(V> the number, strictly speak 
ing, i* small. J11 a gfmerul way, 
of speaking, thvtc arc very few : 
mathematically, the: number is 
none/' * ( 

1 “ IVone ! h> evict lb: he large lady, 
aghast, shaking my arm violently, 

“None! And arc you one of 
those who make jmur cats waiL 
fan each other ?** 


m. 1 if. 11 n»ii, 
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11 Well, no,” i 
snick 'Their nuiu- 
bers w*un ady^t of 
that airaugemedt, 
Spc.i k yig mathe- 
m.n i l■: 1 !ly ugui 11 , 
th< rr\ only oik ■ 
and a humble one.* 
[ml the usual old 
Tom,” 

"What?" dmek 
cd the lady in buy 
ear. 

' just the usual 
old Turn, h I re- 
pealed, 

" hisgrticeful ! 
she ciied. *" (del 
I tim, inch eel ■ Old 
Turn 1 Not a drop 
mure shall- \ nil 

loiieh if / kimw it ! 
This enmys of let* 
ling vuii have a 
shilling witli yon, 
in i-nSe - of cnii'i- 
vuii linme at one c, 



genetcs: I shall take* 

Orlando, and never, newer again 

dice voire seemed stiangrly familiar. I 
looked ahum nur helplessly, A cal i hue by 
was no lunger li rai. bm an mvl, It garni* 
at me sleepily, witli its hat almost toppling 
oh ils head. No, iml an owl, cither. It' 

was a looking gla.is on a stall, ambit was my 
hat dial was toppling off. At this moment 
the brown Kgvplian c.inn 1 past with a bimbidr* 
nJ1 < L running swiftly up tin: wall, flultcni-4 
himself against it, and bceameJ.hc 
redd y-brown paimVd figure again. 

“( Mundn ! ” saw! my dear wife 
Maria, shaking my ;>rm ;igain, 
“this i, ihr most disgraceful ('on- 
duct I ever heard oh No more 
('1 yslal I'uhic e for you ! * Vnur 
tc'a.'s been waiting lor art hour, 
and when I c ome In look for you 
I imd you fast asleep on a scat 
* and talking about (>H Tom, To 
think that you should upend the 
shilling \ trusted you with, in 
gin ! " t 

J protested that I liftin'! done 
s'o. Ihil really the shilling w**s 
gc jiii'. 1 sai>]H ( t thiit brown 
Egyptian of ^loAct-incking. 1 




(s 



HKRK was once a poor Iwker XWrrthefi ss, she was always m good 
ivonian whose only ilaughter * spirits, mid although the prior girl was 

-was ;is black as coal and as 9 covered over and over with jdteh-bliiek soot, 

ugly ns sin, and was therefore and her lumblcd hair hung down in tangles, 
('idled by everybody ‘‘Ti/zon- although her fbut were bare and coaled witlr 
rim/' which means “blacker dirt and mud, and although her body was 

than 'burnt wood/' Mother and daughter clothed in mgs, yet her dear laugh could be 

supported themselves miserably by baking heard ringing from one end of the Street Lo 
bread, and Tiz/ondni had to be rm her legs the other. „ 

from early morning to late night. “Halloa, “ *Ti#oncini has laill an egg ]” the neigh- 
Tizzonciiir, gel some hot waterT’ “Here, hours jeered, wh< n they hca.O l he girl Jadgh, 
Tizzoneini, kn^ad the dough. ' Now she for lier unrestrained merriment reminded tfne 
had to run here L and there, up and down- forcibly of the cheerful eaekle'of a hen when 

stairs, wiLh the tray under her arm, and it comes nut of the nest* 1 t 

the basket on 4 huf ht i ad, to fetch from As soon as the bells rang Tor vespers, mother 

the people their dough for br*ad and and r fa ugh ter locked themselves into their 
cakes, '(.hen she had to hurry once more room, and did not even ppt die lips of their 
with the heavy ‘basket on her, back to the noses out of the window after that-, 'I’haF 
same houses to ft liver die newly - ! Hiked w;y all very well in winter; but (u-sumnjer, 
loaves and cakes. In short, poor 'buronciui when the wKok neighbourhood was amusing 

Could not sit down to rest Ibr £ moment the itself in the open air, and going for walks in 

whole day tong. * the moonlight, these two shut themselves up 
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in their close room, which could really be no 
pleasure. ( The neighbours could not under 
stand what it meant, and almost Kicked their 
brains to pieces from curiosity about it. 

“On, haker-wimien,. conic into the open 
a3i t lor a Utile, come !” they cried in at the 
window? 

+ Hus air in here is much ftrtsherV^ the 
replied. 

m u Oil h liaker-\voineu, see how splendidly the* 
moon shines ! J1 # 

“Wu h»'c';i much more “beautiful light in 
here!'- answered mother and daughter from 
inside, * 

Then the neighbours said: l * There is some' 
thing wrong Ihere \ r and made every effort 
to get to look in at tljo windows, or tu lislen 
behind tire door to what went on in ihe 
house- ATkr a long search they at Iasi found 
a little chink in the..door, and looking through 
it were almost blinded by the brilliant light 
which mel I heir eyes. j\nd now, when they 
listeiHjl very quietly, they heard the mother 
say* to' her daughter 

l VnnM Sun lien 1 Lt, ilL',u> A Sim I Ji-am. 

I f i| gimd [tt IJlm vetL m'hii, 

S'hul: ikiy llur king will nuke ymi hh^Uivn ! 

Whereupon Ti/yonemrs merry Inngh rang out. 

And tlyjs wejit on every evening np to 
niidnigliL All the people w\-re astonished at 
it, and one related the strange story to llu? 
other 

I 11 tills way it also reached the King's 
ears, who fell Into a furious passion at ii, and 
ordered the bal*cr women to appear before 
him, 

“Old witch!’’ he cried out. when they 
stepped before the throne, “ii you go T>n like u 
this, l will hu\ip you and your black daughter 
thrown into thf deepest dpngeon 1 ” * 

“Please, your Majesty !’’ the old woman 
pleaded in a trembling voice, “not a word 
of the story is true; the neighbours have 
lied ! TT t 

Ti/#mcyu, too* could not help lauglwng at 
the.King's suspicions, * 

iS Alia ! yoifc laugh f” gasped die £iif?g in a 
ragje, and he tuul them both thrown into 
piksort. 

Put during the .night a wonderful light 
shone through flie orateks of the cell door, 
nearly blinding the gaohy, jrlio at tjje same 
time heard the old woman smg : — 

, Deuri^t Sunhcwni, dcafirst Sunhcjui, * 

If it gnu I In Heaven swm, * 

Some day the King will make you his bhmcn ! 

Whereupon Tizzoticmi brokt out into such 
clear laughter t^at the whol^ prison resounded 
with it. The gaoler hurried to the King gju^ 


reported to him what he had seen and heard, 1 
down to the smallest detail, 

“ So that is the way the wind blows ! ’■ cried 
the King, and coinmamX'd that the mother 
and daughter should be thrown into the 
dungeon deep down under tile earth, which 
was inti niled for the worst criminals. * 

This w:ft a pitch dark little place, filled with 
cl, 11111> ll ir, in which nm could* scarcely breathe. 
Un all sides muddy water had accumulated, 
so that not a single dry spot was left for the 
miserable prisoners' to rest upon. iSut even 
here the wonderful brillkmee shone, :md the 
voice of the old womfri sang : 

Lii^t SnuU'Lun, S luIu miil, 

* II i[ g(n:ni in IleiUen “irin, 

Si mu . 1 iUy ilic King will make you Ms 

The gaoler went once again to the King, 
and related faithfully whal lie had experienced 
in the night. Put this time the King remained 
dumb wilh astonishment and did no * 1 know 
in the least what to do. 

Then he assembled die gnat <ams of thfc 
kingdom, to take counsel with iheni about 
the matter lint they wcivnot agreed them¬ 
selves, l ot some aib'isfd the King to 
behead them hotly while I lie others asserted 
again and again that the baker-wunjuTi were 
innocent, and proposed, du 11 lore, that ihey 
should ip (icily be set at liberty again. M lor,” 
they said h> their Sovereign, “did not die orfl 
woman say in her snug, * If it seem good 
lo I leavej,] 1 ? Xou\ if i[ is the will df 
Heaven^ lluy King nimself camTol present 
il, 3 

I he Krug let himself lx- persuaded •Hrt 
these arguments, ami gave ordyts that ffte 
old woman and Tix/onrini should be released ( 
from prison. The baker-woolen were heartily 
glad of regaining-their liccdhm, and began 
once more to carry un their misf.-rabli^ trade 
as before. ’ , * * - 

Now, ns there was not a single baker in 
the whole town who could bakers excellently H 
as Ti/zonrini and her mother, the two latter 
immediately had their hands lull of work 1 
again, anj. already on the first day after their 
release all Lheii customers hail 1 nine back to 
them. Yes, even the (Jucyt# herself Ji ad her 
bread baked by them, and" Ti/zoncini now 
had often to climb the puljce ste^s with her 
bare mud and-dirt-covered feet in order to 
deliver her goods. 

“ Tizzundpi, why <li> you not-wash your 
face ? lf asked the Quecij. 4 * J 

“Your Majesty, my skin is too tender— 
the wafta would rum it. JJ 

“ Tizzongfii, why do you not comb your 

hair ? ” - 
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drink had any more taste 
for tlicm. Scarcely had 
lliey socii once again the 
wonderful brightness, and 
heard Lhe old ivdmaiPs 
song, than they sot their 
brains to work \o find 
out some moans of getting 
to the bottom of the 
mystery. 

“ J fi,, baker - woman ! ” 
* *'one cried, ‘‘'will you be 
so friendly as to knd me 
your flour - sieve ?* 1X1100 

has n hole in 1 it.’’ 

Tix/oncini opened the 
door k and handed out the 
sieve. 

* 4 What : Ydu are in 
the dark ? And when I 
knocked* it was ns bright 
as day in your room 1 ” 

14 Uh„ you must have 
imagined that it was so )'* 

“ Ikiker-woman / 1 called 
in another, 41 do not take 
my disturbing you amiss, 
but perhaps vou nan lend 
me a needle ? ,M ine has 
just broken,and my sewing 
musL he done by this 
evening !'* 


Ti//< mci Jii opened the 


1I1 jor a nd held out the 


■' i:i- \w-i_i\i j ill- 4-l:l 'VI' fiM-'. nr Jill H. lM.lb.iM, 
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needle. ■ 1 

11 Wlial ! Vnu are quite 
in the dark ? And when I 


41 V ur Majesty, my hair is too fine, and 
the comb would tear it nut of my head ! ’’ 

“ Tiz/oneini, Tvhv do you-not buy yourself 
a pairW shbes ? :1 

* 1£ My feet are toy Lender' the hard leather 
would £Lib diem sore 1 L1 

“Tiz/.nnoiq;, then why does your mother 
call you ^ Sunbeam * ? ' 

14 because, if it seem good to Heaven, 1 
shall one day be Queen / 7 the maideiymswcred 
hereupon. 

The jQueen v*n^ greatly pleased at these 
answers ; but Tiz*onoini sprang hurriedly 
down the palace ^eps with ilie heavy basket 
on her head. Aud*at the same time she 
laughed so elearlv that if could be heafd from 
one end oh the street to the u^her, and the 
people ran together jpvl cried: ** Tizzonetni 
has laid an egg ! * 

But the apparition in the nighi flul not 
cease, and die neighbours were* so badly 
tormented by curiosity that neither food nor 


.knockell then 1 was a light in your roonl ! ’’ 

“ All-! Vou must have .imagined it/ T 
ifi/zoncim uuswereij. * 

Now it was not long before die Story 
reached the cars of die young King tun. 
He was sixteen years old, and of surpassing 
beauty. Now, when he one day met on the 
palm-if steps the ugly Ti//<mrin', with the 
trav under her ami and the basket outlier 
head, *he» conceived such a gr^at dislike to 
the poor girl that he turned tfway so as not 
to have to look at her. Indee^l, lie detesUd 
her so much that one ,dav, hlien he nut 
her again, he spat straight ip, her face. Then 1 
Ti//otirjm returned; home with her heart full 
of grief, and wept bitterly. 

M Wku has happened to f on ? ,s asked thtf 
mother. 

‘tffhe Kind's son spat in my face !”■' 

“That may he the will or Heaven,” the 
mother comforted lier; “thg, Prince is our 
poster,” 
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* But tliu neighbours were beside themselves 
with joy, .and mocked poor Tizzondni still 
more. “-The"King's son spat in her face,” they 
jjeeret[; “-that .must have, suited Sunbeam's 
face well." ■ * 

Another time it happened that the young 
King met 'J'izznncini on the landing in the 
pajaee, .and it seemed to him> thnt she just 
•touched him ( 

with her basket. * 

Thereupon he • 
became sotiilgry 
llial he f pushcd 
her vloluntjy 
away with his 
heel, so that the 
poor girl rolled 
right do;yi to 
the bottom of 
the steps. The 
dough lor the ■ 
bread and cakes 
was ik*v covered 
with dirt, and 
was, besides, all 
(ml of shape. 

W l] m w o u I <1 
have had the 
courage to take' 
it back into 1 he 
King's palate ? 

Now, when 
1 i / z o n e i 11 i 
reached home, 
she lamen ted 11 
aiol wept so 
terribly that the 
n e i g li b ours 
heard her. * 
u \V h y d a 
you weep so 
liitter 1 v, my 
child ? asked 
the mn{h*r. 

M the King’s 
son kicked me 
and threw ni^ 
dow n the palace 
stdps, so that ail 
tire dough wis * 
scattered! ” * “ 

,l '['he doings of Heaven aie always^good/* 
the old woman consoled her;‘‘the jroung 
Prince is our master 3 ” * 

But the neighbours mocked again and 
jeered : “ '1‘hat must have l>een a pretty sight, 
Tizzoncim tumbling down'the^teps 3 71 

Now some years had passed, and the 
King’s son thought of marrying. * * 
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He senl his ambassador to the King of 
S[iain lo ask the hand nf the Kjng's daughter 
in marriage. But w hgn the ambassador 
reached Spain, he Kami that tile King’s , 
danglHe? had been married fust the day 
hefoie. The young Prince was \ery ang^y 
at this, lor, lie thought that the ambassador 
had tarried too long on the way. But the 

1 ,mer prfned to 
him clearly that 
lie had aitived 
hall a dav sooner 
than the swiftest 
travellers. And 
so the King’s ■ 
son became re- < 
eoiiejU^l With 
the ambassador 
ami sent him 
to the Khig or 
Prance lo sue 
for the hand of 
t !i e King's 
t daughter. But 
lu- arrived 

in Prance lie 
leamt that 4 he 
King's daughter 
had the day be¬ 
fore taken 4. 
holy oath never 
h> marry, And, 
[hen # iu accord- 
anoe with [icr 
wishes, ’shySi^pL* 
been s]int up as a nun' 
in a ronvcTm # 
The*Kiug’s son was 1 
so terribly angry at this 
news ilia I Jie wanted 
to have die imiUi'isn- 
dor.Vho always arrived 
a day too late, llfinged. 
But the billet*proved 
to him once more that, , 
ir he had raced with 
the swiftest traveller in 
the world, he would 
this Lihie have reached 
his goal a whole day 
soonei* than ibe travel- 
Tlie proof was satisfactory to the 
young Wince, hud so lie eo ^missioned 
the ambassador to travel to thu Ruler of 
Turkey, whose daughter*he-was to woo for 
the Prince. 

[hit when he reached the Kuleds Court, he 
learnt that the day before a, robber had stolen 
all the costly raiment, the gold ornaments, 
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and the jewels or the Ruler's daughter, so that 
could not leave her home. 

The # poor ambassador had now to return 
once more without having accomplished any¬ 
thing. Whey the King’s son heard the news 
he cried with vexation and rage, ami the 
Kbrtg, as well as the Otieen and all the 
Ministers, stood round him to console him. 
Now, there was'only one Kings daughter 
kft whoiii he considered worthy enough to 
lead to the throne as his consort. That was 
the daughter of the King of fTtigland. Swift 
as an arrow the aiiilKi-ssidor set out on his 
journey. l>ny and niglu he granted himself 
j lio rest until lie hud Kngland under Ids feet. 

Rut, alas ! scarcely had he foot in lh$j 
' land than he heard all the hells begin to loll. 
The people went about with sad fiftvs, and 
when he inquired the cause of tins mourn¬ 
ing, he learnt to his lu or that the Kin 
daughter had died the day before. 

I hie rail imagine the 


“ Ah ! Vou have come at last! n the old 
man roared at him, in such a terrible voice 
thaL he could neither see nor hear for fright. 

'Miood man, I do not know.you; I am the 
King’s son !” 1 

11 King’s son or no King’s son ! 'l ake the 
axe there and chop me some wood 1 ’* roared 
the oljl man. , 

Then the young King could not utter a 
word .more for terror, and chopped some 
womb 

11 Now get vfiii gone and fi lch some water 
from I he spring ■ 1J was the next order. 

The King s son did in silenc e what J lie was 
told to do, hung the pails round his neck, and 
hastened to the spring. 

14 Now wail on me at table ! ” 

The King* m>o made no reply, but served 
the old man al table as he had hei-ji orde red 
to do. A ft ei the aged, man had eaten and 
drank he: ga\ ' him what was over. 


state of grief into wha li 
the King’s son lell when lie 
heard the sad newt, to mi the 
motllli or bis Ambassador, 
[11 order to distrucL his 
miitd and drive the sad 
thoughts out of Ids head, 
he one day went out hunt¬ 
ing, but before long, liming 
se|*a rated from his com¬ 
panions, lie * 3 ost him¬ 
self'in a llfiok, lhi<:k forest. 

1 XJ10 further in he went, 
more dilliruUy he had 
in # fueling again tire jxrth 
by vAt i h hc i had 1:01m;: and 
at length he know neither 
which weis the way m nor 
the wfly ouU At last* when 
it was a livad v evening, he 
discovered under siinn' 

. dense flees ap old, ruinous 
little hoftse. As be found 
1 the door open, he went 
boldlv in, ilitt whaL was 
his astonishment when he 
saw a very aged liyan* with 
a long, ilowing, ^now-white 
beard, startling in the cot¬ 
tage. Thb old man had 
just kindled a tire to c ook 
his supper • 

14 ( iood nlan/ 1 sujd the 
King's son, tremblingly, 
‘‘could you perhaps show 
me the way to get out of 
this forest again ? ’’ 
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* " N(f\v lte down here,” shrieked the old 
nitTn. 1 1 hut shall henceforth Iit= your place ! J ' ! 
At these worik lie pointed to a little heap of 
straw whij/h lay in the corner of the room, 
:flvl tfle Kind’s son tfice cowered down 
it. Hug however much he tried logo 
to slei'i^ hereon Id not dose an eye the whole 
ni^lu long Irnm terror and* grir£ ■ # 

* 1 hi; did nla11 with the tong white beard 
was a flugii i;m, and also the ruler itf the* 
fiftest. U henme^he left his house, he sur¬ 
rounded il # wHli a magic mA*sit that the young 
King could init escape, but remained his 
slave nifd also his prisoner. 

Meanwhile The King and the Queen, who 
had waited a long, long time for the .return 
ol their son in vain^ believed thaL he w'as 
dead and put on mourning for him- lint 
one day 5 he news reached them H has 
never been found ‘ uui how it came lhai 
their son was still alive, but the slave and 
prisoner of a magician. * 

Thyi the King at once sent the cleverest 
peBple in his Court to seek his son. At Iasi, 
after long wanderings to a ml fro, tliey found 
the magician and said tohim: “Ike King 
will give you as a present the most "splendid 
treasures of his kingdom, if yefh wall semi 
bac k to ln^n his,sou ! h> 

Thru the magician laughed and said : 
Lh Oh I 1 am much richer than he ! M 

The King’s consternation at this answc, of 
the magician was great, and he sent once 
more his cleverest courtiers lo him. 

th What do yoiv want lo come here so soon 
again lor? 7 ' lie cried to ihem in a rough 
voice, 

"'I’lieu the ambassadors answered; “The 
King is ready *to sacrifice his life to" you, if 
you will give him back his.oulv soil ! " 

“ Oli I 1 do not ask that ! * said the 
magician. “Just bring me a loaf of bread 
and a cake, kneaded and baked by the 
Queen's t^wu hand. Then the young Trinee 
shall go lieace free 1” * 

,l ds ihar all ?” exclaimed the mes&ngcrs, 
nml limy hmiVd home with joylTil hfiirts. 

Kuw the QuAn passed the flour through a 
sicVe, kueadeii it, moulded a loaf and a cake 
out of it, nmlViyi lu:r own hand lighted the 
dire .in the oven to bake the dough, lint as 
j?he was not accustomed latl^s work, flic did 
not take the bread and cake out of the oven 
sotv’i enough, antk they yore both bumf! 

Now, when the magician 3 et eyes on the 
spoilt batch lie madtyan angry grimace, ifntJ 
cried: “(lood for the di^gs/” at the same 
lime throwing them U> his. sheepdog, who 
greedily devoured them both at once* * 

VgU 


I [owl vct, the Queen did not lose patience , 1 
mul ome again set about sifting the flour,' 
kneading and moulding the ttough. >Th^n 
again she lighted with lief own hand the fire 
in the ojvn, so that the dough ifroukl lake, 
but, alas ! this time she look it out of the 
oven too soon, with the result that the breat^. 
and cake were mu nearly done. 

When the magician saw this batch, he 
wrinkled his lirmv, and cried : tiood for the 
dogs! ’ and thjjew them muv again to> his 
sln cptlog to cal, " 

Mow, the Queen look the greatest possible 
pains, and stood i^iy and night by the oven, ill 
order to learn how to bake bread properly* 
Unit it always mine out of the tuvn either 
buint or not done enough; and the jjoor 
King's sou remained a prisoner wilh the 
magician. 

'linn the King, in ihis dire extremity, 
called together all the cleverest |>eupt[ in his 
whole kingdom, to a\k rlieir advice. a 

“ Vour sacred Majesty/' one; of them said, 

“ ] have found a means, 'Hu: Queen may 
silt the flour, knead and prepa^'he dough, 
but Tixxnncim shah heat the oven and do 
the baking, JVrhups the magician will unt 
notice it,” 4 

“Kxcvllcnl, excellent ! all the rest cried, 
as if with one voice. ^ ^ 

’ And this advice was itfffiWed. Jtut scarcely 
had the magician set eves on die batch than 
he wrinkled his brow’ anil cried : 

K:ils^ Ljiuad mu] f’:iki L i 1 * tonight onc-c w^rc:, 

Wiisli yrmr Iki'L 1 , il invd'. il *nm l ] - 

And again he threw them In the dog* IJjj ' 
had at oncL 1 notierd that Tb/uneini, witli^hc 
sooty face, hud had her hands in the baking. 

“ Mow,” said the very cleverest id all the 
Kings advisers, “'there is only om; wayjeft / 1 

II And that is?’ p asked .the King, *whilc 

drops of perspiration suajd out upon his 1 
forehead, in his ausiely, * 

“'The King’s son must murrf Tfciniicini, 
Only then viiii the magician have *his bread 
and Ins cake as hr: wishes them, namely, 
sifted, knuftded, and hiked by the Queen’s 
own hand. Only then will the young King 
obtain his liberty again/’ • . 

“ That is just the will oT Heaven ! T> cried 
the King. “ For did not *lhe oWI woman 
always sing; - 

I)Liirt.-sr Siminwm, dearest Sunbeam, m 

If it gnrw! tc^l TciivcLi sci 3 m,« ^ ^ 

Sumu day rtie King will i^ikoyaju Uis Queen ! " 

And ^ith his own hand he drew up a Koyal 
letter which should make known in all coun¬ 
tries that the King’s son and Ttztfincini w crc 
man and Vifc* 
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The magician now had what lie wanted, 
and 'the km-s sun was >< i at lihcitv. JjiU 
hr whutd n il have anylhiny in do wilh 
'J'iz/UNf’LJli* 

lt What ! " hr c rietl our, indignantly, “this 
flirty, sooly wetu h, ill is; ii^ly ovi-n su'aji is 
titi beeume my wile anil Oneen ? Never, 
never 1 T i 

Mill* U could nul hr helped. The Royal 
decree, signed hv lh«’ kind’s iwn hand, hail 
heift published, and only li;- Khit; himself 
could annul i|. ( 

Ti//onmni had rom/>ved In ihe palace, as 
Queen. Mut nothing wocLd induce Iut lu 
wash her lace, eomh Lil r hail, change her 
dirty ^ariiTerUs or put on a |iairof sLiucs. ■ 

* \V]i< n ihi' Kini; s ><m e<mu - h i w 
dress mysrll ! " she said ayain anti ayuiu, 

Al last tin' youu- 
Kirin* appt a led. 
hnl how Lion-iJit d 
Jut W ;ls ^ttlleJi lie 
sa w r l' i // rj n* i 11i 
EYoni a dManeu^ 

/' I Wuitm’iUlhi-r 

die than ha\e her fN 

. -S' 

ft>r my wile ! ’ hr 1 

e\elahiV:d, with a m 

shudder. ’ 


against Ti/zuiu-ini’s door in order to «rt 
oil lier head. Mill ihr door was hulled on 
the inside, and when the Kind’s sun looked 
Munich die keyhole he let the da ye it fall 
nut ot his fii l ntI jum sheer aslonisfiun ni. 
I’m in ihi■ i'iir>ii> stood a [■irl whose hire was 
more brauhhll and whose liymv Was more 
siaieh' than .any lie had e\er .seen helo r e. 
It was tlu- real Sunbeam who * stuod 
llieu* !jl Inn his aslumsln d and da//Led 
eyes 

" t )pen lli'■ duor, my f )tkvn!" Iu r eried out, 
joyfully. 11 <Jpen dir door ! " 

Mut J L’i//uneini sanir it km kindly On die 
ndirr side ol the door ; *' Lhrtv, snniy 

wetich ' ’’ 

Li t Jfien t' r e dour, Ui'een of my I [ran ! " 
Mill Ti/,- neini san- nioekmQv on die 
oilier side o| 11 u j 
door : " l ’:;lv o\ i n- 


i 



sweep I 

" t )j n-H I he (f( h ir. 
inv Ti//un ini \ 
Uu j \ouny Kin;; 
iil>w implurvd. 

Then dn’ dour 
o|u iieiL and 11ii- 
yumiL; Kiny and 
Ti/zniu'ini Lav in 


< \V h ell Mils e 
words were re 
t ]i.-ali'd to J ij/ou 
clyi, she* latched 
aloud, and .said ; 

d 'will * i line, 
i:e il i!l conic ! 

hr Kih- s son 
heard tins.aiuLiMt 
into a most lerviMe 
pa^on, Seizin- 
ins dayyei; [ic ran 
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\¥i? rcproiinn- here a pboln. of uhal may |>lt1uT|is 
be clu'.crrilH-il us a sd uf irijili-ls as fine as any over 
hffuii^hl into tin- nor H. Their ikimus are resjurlively 
Daifid Janus |wu's, (oiiMh Lillis |rmos.:im] William 
•l^friri f nms alkr which, mcnliim u|' the |ki rents* 
nntiomlily is more than superfluous* Mr. am! Mrs. 
John 1’iLgh Junes Jive at j7„ Kyveniule Komi, Slum- 
, fort) ni[], JM, P ami il an iniLTestini; lint that Mrs. 
Junes luul lw4ns before these niii^nilii'm ui| plots, The 

t Jariy has now him- diiMu-11, |]n.- i hlesl Ipeiiif; loll r Lem, 
• < ri i«Ul s hi re l*prn uii I In 22 nd uf (Vtubcr, 

*lj05, Hiirl the) 1 are Mu: talk uf the uei^lMitHirWul 
rr.iiml ahull yture their paronl* live. The photo. 
t w;; Ukoi^y Augustus W. Wilson ami Co., Kin^ 
land. Hy /ie vt'AQ, 'n; hhuLilil be f^laH to L-nnve 
Ollier phuto^ru ptisan] sets uf triplets, with hit I details 
concerning lljpnu - . 1 



A VKkV MKnrUAM-'Kca 
The c\lr;n jfMiimy (loitulu ^en in ibis ]ihotr> r 
was Taiil by a Mad; Minorca hen, it in I is nut piuvltW 
with aiiy hln-ll. Mr. John h, rurlhi^luu, ofM7, 
Kutvs[ Hina', fiulwdl, Noiiin^bam, wlm >enl in Mm 
photo., says Slid Lhe.Jieii hTm^s I-p* 1 a gentleman uf 
fliis place. Tlter^ arc two ilistwiet egi^s, joint ’ 
(Hiiielhtr by a lulxi 
uhnit two ii]l;Ik.s j H t 
h nglh. * 


T.rmKlV; nmvN 
ruu.M bf.At KbftOb 
TOWKK. 
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T^is'l J kd n ^]:L]*h was 
taken from the \i*,y 
sM^miii i>i (he ^rcal 

• lower at Hludipiuil 

• with (lie 1ms* uf (lie 
c a in e r a poi nl hig 
straight Mown* Von 
will nuTTiT hmv peai- 

• liar ihe si ryot** I am |>i* 
and llic-Jiciyks tpf (he 
horses -look. -The 
photograph w'us taken 
Ipv Mr. JJ. Suldiflfe 
Sin fth, uf Efcetjiville, 

J f arrogate, 
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